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, ies and nineties has a special significance for 
“Wemocracy elsewhere, perlaps niost especially in Britain. Despite the 
/qualms of its supporters, Australian Labor bowed to globalization, and 
` took a brazenly pro-business tack. As Frankel points out, this followed a 

pattern set by the neoliberal Labour government in New Zealand and by 
Socialist prime ministers in southern Europe who presided over rising 
unemployment and poor welfare provision. The record of these various 
experiences shows that it is perfectly possible for social democratic gov- 
ernments to outflank their bourgeois predecessors from the right. Boris 
Frankel explains that the governments of Hawke and Keating managed 
to contain potential opposition first by reaching an Accord with the 
unions and later by offering new, more egalitarian and republican, defi- 
nitions of citizenship. 


Britain’s New Labour has displayed enthusiasm for the Australian Labor 
model, but not for an Accord with the unions. Its stance on many social 
and civic issues cultivates a truculent illiberalism and its approach to 
constitutional reform is increasingly qualified. Nevertheless opposition 
~> to New Labour from the Left is presently all but invisible. It could 
therefore seem to be the case, as Frankel suggests, that a Labour win in 
_ Britain will lead to even more demoralizing consequences than ensued 
in Australia, where the Right is now back in power. But such a bracing 
prediction necessarily omits the many incalculable changes that might 
flow from a Conservative defeat, including greater combativity within 
the labour movement and the Left, renewed effervescence from cam- 
paigns unaffiliated to Labour, and greater leverage accruing to the 
Liberal Democrats and Scottish Nationalists, who both now regularly 
outflank Labour on the left. 


Given the dire state of Russia today, it might be expected that the op- 
position there would have been able to defeat the President who had 
_ ;imposed shock therapy, or at least mount a strong civic opposition to 
his policies. Since the leader of the Russian Communist Party polled 40 
per cent of the votes in last year’s election, it should be well-placed to 
@ challenge the scheming cronies of a president now widely known to 
be moribund. Reflecting the outlook of a mediocre and middling bur- 


eaucratic layer, the Party has become a vehicle for social protest and 
le 


nostalgia. But its main appeals invoke.a curdled nationalism whict 
neglects to spell out any real alternative to Yeltsin’s policies or to mobi 
lize its supporters in sustained opposition. Jeremy Lester’s carefui 
account shows that the CPRF remains deeply mired in an attempt to con- ; 
struct a Stalinist-chauvinist block, setting limits on its popular appeal 
and warping its vision of the future. 


Fikret Adaman and Pat Devine furnish a bold synthesis of the classic 
debates on market coordination, ‘calculation’ and planning, focusing on 
the allegation that even democratic planning systems are likely to stifle 
innovation. They defend a species of collective entrepreneurship, de- 
signed to unlock the creative potential of working people. In the process 
they develop a critique of ‘market socialism’ and show how negotiated 
coordination could make use of price indicators without permitting mar- 
ket forces to determine priorities, promote inequality or encourage waste. l 


As John Hall pointed out in NLR 215, Ernest Gellner’s intellectual and 
political interests were extraordinarily wide-ranging and he pursued 
debate with interlocutors across the political spectrum without fear or 
favour. In this issue we carry an extended extract from one of his last writ- 
ings, a reply to a critical festschrift to be published in the series Poznan 
Studies in the Philosophy of the Sciences and the Humanities, and a virtu- 
oso display of responsive intelligence. 

. arts 
In our reviews section, the Moscow critic Ludmila Bulavka explo; 3: 
the significance for Russians today of one of the most striking films the 
country has recently produced, Burnt by the Sun. David Fernbach, 
author of The Spiral Path, a bold synthesis of social and sexual libera- 
tion, assesses Kate Soper’s philosophical and political essay What is 
Nature? Finally, Susan Willis, who has recently co-authored an account 
of Disney World, here reviews Julian Stallabrass’s Gargantua: Manufac- 
tured Mass Culture. 


It is with great sadness that we record the death of Raphael Samuel, one 

of the founders of this journal, a remarkable writer, and the moving 

spirit of the History Workshop movement and journal. In hugely influ- 
ential work, Samuel dramatically extended the scope of history while® 
vividly evoking the many ways in which human collectives express their: 
need for historical knowledge. The tributes we publish by Stuart Hall,‘ 
Sheila Rowbotham and Robin Blackburn make it clear how great is our - 


loss. 
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Beyond Labourism and Socialism: 
How the Australian Labor Party 
. Developed the Model of ‘New Labour’ 


qv 


There is a long tradition among Western communist, Labour and social demo- 
cratic parties of looking at the electoral successes and failures of sister parties in 
other nation states.* The grass of social change always appears greener else- 
where. Since the 1980s, several countries such as France, Sweden, Norway and 
New Zealand have had socialist, social democratic or Labour governments for 
‘varying periods of time. Greece and Spain also had long-serving governments 
under González and Papandreou but these socialist parties were mainly preoc- 
cupied with the legacy of their former dictatorships and the need to ‘modern- 
ize’ and ‘adjust’ conservative and heavily agrarian societies to European Union 
capitalist markets. It was only in Australia—a country with an advanced capi- 
alist socio-economic profile—that the forces of private capital, as well as the 

i, xtra-parliamentary Left and social movements, confronted a labour movement 
z sovernment which held continuous office from 1983 until 1996. Rather 
‘than being a parochial episode in the history of the labour movement, the 
recent Australian experience represents not only the demise of traditional 
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labourism, but prefigures a new political model not yet tully seen in 
European social democratic and labour parties. The Left have always 
recycled theories and models from other countries—models which have 
either been unexportable because they were too historically specific, or 
models which were failures even in their country of origin. Casting 
around for suitable strategies, ıt is now the turn of the Australian model 
to be imported by parties such as British Labour. It is, therefore, 
extremely important that the Left in other countries have no illusions 
about the legacy of the Hawke and Keating governments. i 
One of the reasons why Australia offers an excellent vantage point from! 
which to assess strategic problems confronting the Left in OECD coun- 
tries, 1s that che Australian Labor Party (ALP) has bad to adjust more ` 
rapidly than European left parties to the velocity of international pres- ` 
sures since the 1980s. This is because Australia’s political economy and ; 
culture is a nodal point traversed by the competitive rivalry of trilateral ` 
(us, West European and Asian) capitalism. Confronting a dynamic 
Asian-Pacific region, Australian political institutions and welfare struc- _ 
tures have more in common with those of Western Europe, while its cul-y 
ture and urban development are increasingly American. During an era ' 
which embraced Thatcher and Mayor, Reagan and Clinton, saw the col- 
lapse of Eastern European communism, major recessions and the emer- 
gence of new competitive Asian ‘Tigers’, the ALP was elected five times. 
As with the Spanish Socialist and New Zealand Labour governments, it 
would be relatively easy to list all the nght-wing pro-market policies 
implemented by the ALP administrations of Bob Hawke (1983—91) and 
Paul Keating (1992—96). One of the oldest labour movement parties in 
the world, the ALP has had a hegemonic role within the Australian work- 
ing class for over a hundred years. But like other Labour parties, there has 
been much dispute over whether the ALP has ever been socialist and 
whether the Hawke and Keating governments could be accused of 
betraying traditions and socialist objectives they did not uphold in the 
first place. 


Crises of a Left in Power 


In 1986, Stuart Macintyre—who was to succeed Manning Clark as the 
ALP’s unofficial ‘professor of history’ in the 1990s—argued that ‘present 
day social democracy consists of a coalition of interests whose larger 
identity has to be constructed around state economic management and 
the operation of government agencies—and this under conditions of 
reduced economic growth and restricted national sovereignty. It 1s small 
wonder that many social democratic parties have fallen on hard times.’* 
By contrast, the defeat of the ALP in the March 1996 election brought to 
an end the longest continuous period in recent decades during which a 
powerful trade union movement had a central role in the formation of 
national socio-economic policy. The long-suffering oppositional Left in 
Britain and Germany, or the completely marginalized Left in the us, 





* T would like to thank Julse Stephens and Peter Chnstoff for their valuable comments on 
this essay 

1 S. Macintyre, “The Shoct History of Social Democracy ın Australia’, Theiss Elwen, 0 15, / 
1986, p. 13 
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Canada and Japan could only dream of exercising such labour movement 
power. It is true that ın the 19608 and 1970s Western European labour 
movements had corporatist and unofficial agreements with social demo- 
cratic or labour governments. But ıt was only in Australia that a power- 
ful national union movement, the Australian Council of Trade Unions 
(ACTU) had an Accord with a Labor government that enabled it to unin- 
terruptedly help shape macro-economic policy during the 1980s and 
19908.? So the Australian experience does offer insights into the limits of 
labour movement policy making under contemporary conditions not 
experienced yet by British Labour and other national left parties. 


Moreover, the Australian parliamentary and extra-parliamentary scene 
represented a microcosm of many of the major debates and theories 
` expressed by international left and social movement tendencies since the 
1960s. Whether it be Gramscian Eurocommunism, neo-Keynesian alt- 
erative economic strategies, various Trotskyist, Maoist, Althusserian, 
Habermasian, Swedish-path or feminist, green, post-Fordist and cultural 
policy advocates, all these jostled one another inside and outside the 
labour movement as much as they were, ın turn, attacked by powerful 
right-wing currents within the ALP.? Alongside an indigenous black 
movement and one of the most diverse range of multicultural immigrant 
organizations in the world,‘ a plethora of left tendencies and socio-cul- 
tural organizations were attempting to directly shape ALP policy or indi- 
rectly apply pressure via unions and other social movement structures 
and electoral processes. 


Yet, at the very same time as various left and social movement forces 
were demanding the implementation of their respective agendas, the ALP 
government was captured by radical as well as pragmatic pro-market 
policy makers and political leaders. How the large Socialist Left faction 
within the ALP responded to the rightward march of Labor is simultane- 
ously illuminating and depressing. While the British Labour Party 
floundered in opposition and the extra-parliamentary Left beat itself 
senseless against the brick wall of Thatcherism, the Australian labour 
movement ironically underwent an internal crisis from a position of 
power rather than from one of defeat. 


Given the long historical relationship between Australian and British 
conservative and left political cultures, there is a tendency for those on 
the Left to make erroneous and simplistic analogies between ALP and 
non-Labor governments on the one hand, and the Wilson, Callaghan, 
Thatcher and Major governments on the other. Thus, some would argue 
that the British Labour Party governments of Wilson and 

spanning 1964 to 1979, with the interlude of Heath in the early 
1970s—set the model for the major deradicalization of the ALP carried 





* For e more detailed analysis of the background and key features of the Accord during the 
19806, see F. Sulwell, Ths Accord—A nd Beyond, Sydney 1986, and G. Singleton, The Accord 
and the Australsan Labor Movement, Carlton 1990. 

3 For a full analysis of various left currents, see P. Beilharz, Treasformiag Labor: Leber 
Tradition and the Løber Decade rn Axstralia, Melbourne 1994. 

4 Apart from the range of ethnic newspapers, a broadcasting network and numerous orga- 
nizacions, European left parties such as PASOK and the former Italian Communist Party 
bad their offically and unofficially affiliated branches in the Australian labour movement. 
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out by Hawke and Keating during the 1980s, paving the way for the l 
explicitly Thatcherite agenda of the new Howard government elected in \ 


1996. The problem with these analogies is that, despite undoubted simi- \ 


larities, there are also numerous significant differences between the 
Australian and British labour movements, political systems and socio- 
economic conditions. Moreover, the difference between major interna- 
tional and domestic historical developments affecting national policies 
1n the 19608 and 19708 compared with the 1980s and 1990s, makes all 
such analogies somewhat superficial. 


Indeed, one could easily reverse the interpretation of historical events and 
argue that it was Australia that set the political pace. According to this 
contraflow of models, British Opposition leaders developed their policies 
after first learning from their Australian counterparts. For example, 
Margaret Thatcher, before her 1979 victory, came to sit at the feet of con- 
servative Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser because he was attempting to 
reverse Whitlam’s (1972—75 ALP government's) expansion of the social 
welfare state. Tony Blair’s recent pilgrimage to Keating’s Australia was, so 
the argument goes, merely a replay of Thatcher's preparation for power. 
Furthermore, well before Kinnock and Blair set about ‘modernizing’ the 
Labour Party by jettisoning and redefining its socialist commitments, the 
ALP had long adjusted to new phases of capitalist development and politi- 
cal culture. It was Whitlam in the late 1960s who sanitized labourist ref- 
erences to the ALP as ‘the party of the working class’ by renaming workers 
‘employees’ to appeal to the large number of politically unattached white- 
collar workers. In the late 1970s, an internal debate on the ‘socialist 
objective’ watered down former commitments to nationalization—policy 
commitments that had long ceased to have any relevance to actual ALP 
election programmes since the early 1960s. Australia was also the train- 
ing ground where in 1975 Rupert Murdoch first used his power against 
the Whitlam government, well before Thatcher and Blair learnt the value 
of courting News Corporation print and electronic media. 


Yet, if we allow for all the socio-economic and political differences 
between Australia and the UK, it is still possible to mount a strong argu- 
ment that had Callaghan not called the election so soon after the ‘winter 
of discontent’, and had Thatcher not been elected ın 1979, then the 
course of Australian politics may have also been different. Whether 
Callaghan was re-electable at a later date—given the prolonged eco- 
nomic crisis aod deep division within the British labour movement—is 
one of the big ‘ifs’ of history. And how the British and Australian Left 
responded to the success of the neoliberal phenomenon of “Thatcher- 
ism’—or ‘economic rationalism’ as it is called in Australia—also relates, 
as I will discuss later, to other key theoretical disputes and political divi- 
sions within the parliamentary and extra-parliamentary Left. 


The Possibility of Reform 


In the light of the experiences of the 1980s and 1990s it is rather sober- 
ing to reread earlier debates on the ‘limits of reformism’. Those who 
rejected ‘reformism’ usually assumed that national responses to eco- 
nomic crises were invariably subordinated to international developments 
because capitalism is a mode of production which, despite national varia- 
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tions, essentially moves through specific global stages of innovation and 
crisis resolution. On the other hand, a range of ‘reformusts’ and advocates 
of alternative economic programmes assumed that national political 
intervention was viable because capitalist societies, despite crucial global 
political economic interconnections, were primarily determined by his- 
torically specific national socio-political forces and institutional prac- 
tices. Allowing for the different emphases given to the global or national 
aspects of capitalism, the question remains: can there be a feasible politi- 
cal economy of the ‘transitional phase’ from capitalism to socialsm— 
excluding revolutionary insurrection or dictatorship—which is not 
subordinated to the timetable of national electoral cycles?> As the issue 
of ‘socialist transition’ was irrelevant to Hawke and Keating, the oppos- 
ing left forces within and outside the ALP were faced with the old prob- 
lem of developing an electorally feasible politics and an electorally 
feasible economics. 


For many on the Left in Australia the immediate objective was not 
whether the ALP government could or should bring about ‘socialism in 
one country’, but rather what necessary and radical reforms could be 
implemented in the face of hostile market forces. In 1901, the French 
socialist Albert Metin described the ALP as a party without doctrine. 
While European workers were attracted to the philosophy of socialism, 
Metin argued that Australian workers and the Labor Party had a narrow 
concept of their interests and were concerned ‘simply to ensure good 
working conditions in the world as it is. One could argue that, given 
the ‘world as ıt is’, the timing of Thatcher's victory prior to the election 
of the Hawke government in 1983 was important because had she not 
been elected in 1979 or even 1983, there would have been no other 
major government in the OECD apart from the US and Canadian govern- 
ments that were implementing New Right policy agendas. Within the 
European Union, Belgium and the Netherlands applied pro-market 
attacks on the public sector resulting ın mass unemployment. But apart 
from North America, there was little or no imitation of Thatcher's radi- 
cal neoliberal privatization and scorched earth policies in Western 
Europe and Japan. On the contrary, the deflationary German social- 
market policies under Schmidt and Kohl were qualitatively different to 
Thatcherism, as were Mitterrand’s austerity measures, which were 
implemented against a background of large nationalizations and im- 
proved social legislation in the early 1980s. In 1982 and 1983, despite 
Thatcher's savage cuts, the non-Trotskyist British Left was still viewing 
Europe—especially, Greece, France and Sweden—as sites of socialist 
advance. The possibility of a European-wide alternative programme was 
the theme of strategies such as Stuart Holland’s project Ont of Crasis.7 


3 José Marsvall argued that many socialist critics rejected the parliamentary road because 
the brevity and precanous nature of electoral mandates made radical change impossible 
This perspective tended to become ‘an “over-politicized” view of socialism, as a non- 
democratic, noa-pluralist system. That 1s, 1f there 1s no clear conception of the “political 
economy” of the transition, an egalitarian society and a soctalist economy could only be 
bult under the political umpunity of a dictatorship, where successrve experiments could 
be carried out whatever their costs.’ “The Limits of Reformism: Parliamentary Socialism 
and the Manxst Theory of the Sante’, British Jewrmal of Secuelegy, no 3, 1979, p. 286. 

6 A. Metin, Sectalism Witheat Decrine, trans. R. Ward, Sydney 1977, p. 51. 

7S Holland, ed , Oat of Criss. A Propet For European Racevery, Nottingham 1983. 
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Australia had long been influenced by Anglo-American political eco- 
nomic and military policies. Not only were the UK and us the largest for- 
eign investors in Australia, but most senior decision-makers and policy 
researchers in business and government as well as influential media com- 
mentators—1in contrast to the diverse multicultural population—were 
of Anglo-Celtic background, knew no foreign languages, were ignorant 
of policy and political developments ın most non-English speaking 
countries, and were especially over-reliant on Anglo-American institu- 
tional practices and cultural models. The Thatcher factor was significant 
especially as the conservative Australian Liberal and National Party 
Coalition government became increasingly divided between ‘wets’ and 
‘dries’ in the early 1980s and, following Fraser's defeat in 1983, made a 
sharp right turn. Would the ALP follow suit? Clearly, the plethora of 
New Right think-tanks, business lobbies and their media allies would 
have continued to promote neoliberal attacks on unions, the welfare state 
and the public sector.! But there 1s no doubt that the vigorous example 
set by Thatcher helped bolster all those who sought to implement simi- 
lar policies in Australia. 


When the ALP regained office in March 1983 after seven years of stagna- 
tion and monetarist policies, Hawke was faced with major structural 
problems and the then highest national unemployment fates since the 
1930s— officially peaking at 9.9 per cent in 1983. The Australian labour 
movement—trade union organizers and ALP politicians—had little expe- 
rience of how to deal with such enormous social problems. A generation 
of industrial and political leaders had grown up with near full-employ- 
ment. From the Second World War until 1974—apart from brief periods 
such as the 1961 recession—unemployment ranged from 1 to 1.7 per 
cent for men and peaked at 3.7 per cent for women. A massive immigra- 
tion policy was designed to alleviate three decades of labour shortages. 
Under Fraser, although unemployment escalated during the late 19705, 
labour militancy was little affected. It was only after the slump in the 
early 1980s that the ALP was forced to rethink possible strategies and 
policy directions should they win the 1983 election. The ALP and the 
ACTU could either develop their own specific policies or they could 
import a variation of dominant strategies deployed in other capitalist 
countries. The choice was far from inspiring. Would they pursue the 
British examples set during the Wilson and Callaghan years, the 
Swedish, German or Austrian social democratic and neo-corporatist 
models, the French socialist statist model, the Anglo-American Thatch- 
erite and Reaganite neoliberal approach, the MITI model from Japan or 
the South Korean state interventionist strategy of capitalist develop- 
ment? As a mass movement, the political and industrial wings of the 
Labor Party were not only divided over whether to follow West European 
social democratic or traditional Australian labourist strategies, but also 
whether the ALP could afford to flirt with more radical demands without 
upsetting the electorate. What ensued was a political struggle between 
the left and right factions of the ALP to replace conventional neo- 
Keynesian reflationary responses to the economic crisis favoured by the 
pre-1983 leadership. 





3 See for instance K. Coghill, ed., The New Right's Australsen Fantasy, Fitzroy 1987 
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1983 election, Bob Hawke came to power on a wave of enormous popu- 
larity. A former leader of the trade union movement, his whole style was 
based on achieving a populist consensus. Upon taking office, Hawke, 
Keating and their right-wing allies first set about overcoming the class 
polarization of the Fraser years by promoting a ‘consensual’ approach to 
recovery—involving unions, business, welfare groups and govern- 
ment—at the Economic Summit of April 1983. During the following 
year the Hawke government lay the policy framework and foundations 
for a shift cowards a pragmatic neoliberalism. The Socialist Left, mean- 
while, was attempting to use the official Accord between the ACTU and 
the ALP as a vehicle for strategic or ‘political unionism’ and the so-called 
transition from capitalism to socialism.9 Thus between 1983 and 1987 
the ALP was divided between competing models of the ‘politics of pro- 
duction’ and competing models of the ‘politics of distribution’. While 
the Accord was supported by all three official factions within the ALP, it 
meant quite different things to each.*° To the Right, it was the necessary 
aoti-inflationary tool to restrict and depress wages, boost profits and 
encourage a strike-free climate for private investment thus enabling 
modest social reforms. To the Left, the Accord offered the best opportu- 
nity to implement a national industry policy, a coordinated intervention- 
ist role for workers to transform workplace practices, boost the social 
wage and lay the foundations for a post-Keynesian political unionism in 
the private and public sectors. Both the Right and the Left believed that 
without a new approach to the production of wealth there could not be a 
new ‘politics of distribution’. From quite different starting points, the 
opposing ALP factions were to converge by the late 1980s and swim and 
sink together in the 19908. 


Shopping for the Appropriate Theory 


Next to the Scandinavian countries and Austria and Belgium, in the 
period 1970-87 Australia had the highest density of unionized workers 
in the capitalist world—an average of 56 per cent of the private- and 
public-sector workforce. But since the 1940s, a civil war had been 
fought within the labour movement. The predominantly Catholic anti- 
communist Right had split the ALP in the mid-1950s in order to pre- 
vent what they claimed was an attempt by the communists and ‘fellow 
travellers’ to take over the Party and union movement. This bitter split 
kept the ALP out of national office from 1949 until Whitlam’s election 
in 1972. Moreover, the ideological battle between Moscow and Beijing 
in the early 1960s, followed by the split between the Australian 
Communist Party (pursuing a Gramscian ‘national line’ strategy) and 
Moscow-road hard-liners (who after the Soviet invasion of Prague 
formed the Socialist Party of Australia) complicated matters as three 


9 Brian Howe, the de facto parliamentary leader of the Soctalist Left faction and later 
Deputy Prime Minister, sull couched his strategy ın socialist nns See, for instance, B. 
Howe, Beyond Social Democracy: Soctalism and the ALP’ in D McKnight ed., Mowag 
Loft, The Future of Socialism rm Australia, Sydney 1986. 
10 The ALP had formalized its factional system to prevent the open conflict of earlier 
years. The Right, Centre Left (which supported the Right oo most issues) and the 
Socialist Left drvided the ministries, organized deals, disciplined members for breaking 
Young patterns and generally acted as the conduit of policy making thus keeping the ALP 
from splitting. 
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communist parties fought for control over key unions, such as in the 
building industry.” Within the ACTU, the centre-right unions were 
rivalled by unions in the key sectors of manufacturing, mining, build- 
ing, transport, energy and communications which were controlled by 
various communist parties and the ALP Socialist Left.'? Prior to the 
ALP/ACTU Accord of 1983, the more than 300 small craft and large 
industry unions were divided between those right and centre unions 
which mainly preoccupied themselves with wages and work conditions, 
and various left unions which took an active role in a range of anti- 
imperialist and anti-conservative socio-political campaigns during the 
Cold War. Left unions in Australia were among the first in the world to 
join forces with ecologists—‘green bans’ in the early 19708 prevented 
billions of dollars of environmentally destructive urban development— 
and they also played a significant role in anti-Vietnam war protests in 
the 1960s and early 19708, and ın the anti-uranium mining and peace 
movements." 


But while the Australian union movement had already displayed an 
active role in non-economustic political issues prior to the 1980s, 1t kept 
its distance in regard to macro-economic policy intervention. In the early 
1970s—long before Tony Blair discovered the German model—Bob 
Hawke attempted to expand the ACTU’s socio-economic profile by 
importing the Israeli Histradut and West German DGB social market 
model of flourishing unton-owned enterprises and banks. However, most 
of the Australian union ventures into retailing, petrol selling, and so 
forth failed. The ACTU also had strained relations with the Whitlam gov- 
ernment whose emphasis was very much on social welfare, cultural and 
institutional reforms after twenty-three years of conservative rule. Most 
importantly, Australian left unions, like their British counterparts, had 
developed a long tradition of oppositional culture and did not want to be 
directly involved in government or management. Yet, in contrast to 
Britain and most other countries, Australia had a centralized wage- 
fixing process—the Conciliation and Arbitration Court that had been 
established in 1904 by Liberals and the ALP as a legacy of the 1890s 
depression. The Deakinite Liberals wanted a ‘neutral umpire’ to avoid 
class conflict and Labor wanted state protection for workers against ruth- 
less employers. Right up until the early 1980s, various governments 
used the Arbitration Court to limit wage demands or impose penal sanc- 
tions on militant workers. Left unions favoured market bargaining in 
good times and Court protection in bad times. Hence Australian work- 
ers, in contrast to British workers, had a long experience of a de facto 
ıncomes policy mixed with full bargaining in the market place. Also, the 
analysis of the us by Marxists such as James O'Connor did not apply to 
Australia. O’Connor correctly pointed to the divisions between union- 
ized, higher paid workers in the monopoly sector and low-paid, non- 
unionized and casual workers—often women, students, migrants—in 





H See W Higgins, “Reconstructing Australian Communism’, Sectalust Register, 1974, 
pp 151-88 

™ The metal worker's union, the AMWSU, like the German metal workers, was a centre of 
strategy Prominent communists and ex-communists helped formulate the Accord and 
swing the union movement around to implementing the Swedish road strategy 

*3 See V. Burgmann, Power and Protest: Movements for Change m Australian Secsty, Sydney 
1993. 
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the small business competitive sector.™ In Australia, however, the mili- 
tancy of the union movement combined with the centralized wage- 
fixing process meant that despite wage differentials, most wage rises won 
by unions usually ‘flowed on’ to non-unionized workers. Little wonder 
that the New Right nominated the centralized wage fixing process as the 
principal barrier to an ‘efficient’ market economy.” 


Analyzing New Times 


In the early 1980s, the Australian Left, like the British and other Lefts 
were divided over the political significance of Thatcherism and Reagan- 
ism. Were these regimes inevitable expressions of a new stage of capitalist 
crisis which would spread globally, or specific developments pertaining to 
the political economy and culture of the UK and us? What would be the 
fate of other labour movements and welfare states and how best to respond 
to the growth of New Right ideology and the massive increase in unem- 
ployment and poverty? These debates were not only relevant to under- 
standing the ALP/ACTU Accord. They are still significant in explaining 
why there was no major left-wing break away from the Australian and 
British Labour parties during the 1980s and 1990s and why, in contrast 
to New Zealand, the attempts to build a major new left or Alliance party 
failed in Australia and will probably also fail in the UK in the foreseeable 
future. Although political economic parallels with the 1920s and 1930s 
were constantly invoked in left literature of the early 1980s, fascism was 
defined by the Comintern as being closely linked to a new stage of hege- 
monic finance capital or a terroristic response to a class-conflict ridden 
capitalism ın decline. By contrast, the contemporary Left either saw 
Thatcherism as a symptom of terminal decline—the circuit-breaking 
authoritarian response to labour militancy and stagnant ‘Butskellism’— 
or, by the late 1980s, the political expression of a reinvigorated new stage 
of capitalism called post-Fordism, post-industrialism, postmodernism— 
or under the heading ‘New Times’, a combination of all three. 


Strategically, it is worth recalling that the Comintern failed abysmally to 
come to terms with the new fascist movements led by Mussolini and 
Hitler. The periodic redefinitions of fascism and the disastrous theory of 
‘social fascism’ that divided the communist and non-communist Left 
were based on mechanical and homogeneously evolving notions of his- 
torical stages between capitalism and socialism. Deepening economic 
crisis was supposed to lead to revolutionary upsurges rather than fascist 
counter-revolution. Similarly, the brief debates over Fraserism in 
Australia—was Fraser a fascist as the crude left posters depicted him in 
1975?—and Thatcherism later on, echoed the divisions within Marxist 
theory and Labour parties over the capitalist mode of production and 
political crisis management. For example, between 1933 and 1936 vari- 
ous leftists saw Roosevelt’s New Deal as similar to Hitler’s economic 
policies of public works and economic stimulation. Different political 





4 J. O'Connor, The Fiscal Crises of the State, New York 1973 

13 By 1996, the ALP government had not only replaced the old Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Court with the Industrial Relations Commission, bur the mse of decentralized 
wage bargaining hed given rise to greater wage dispanties—especially for women and 
non-English speaking workers in non-unionired workplaces 
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regimes but sumilar economic policies were thus conceived as merely 
expressions of a new stage of monopoly capitalism. So too with left econ- 
omistic analyses of the recessions in the mid-1970s and early 1980s. At 
the political and cultural level, British debates over the ‘forward march 
of labour halted’ and ‘authoritarian populism’ influenced the Australian 
Left as they were directly and indirectly related to disputes over the 
desirability or failure of Labour’s incomes policies and Thatcher’s strat- 
egy of smashing militant working-class action. 


The Australian labour movement viewed both the divisions within Brit- 
ish Labour over the social contract prior to 1979 and the subsequent left 
challenge and SDP split during the early 1980s, as salutary lessons not to 
be imitated. The turning point for the Australian labour movement was 
the reversal of opposition by communist and left unions to an incomes 
policy in 1981-82. Having rejected Whitlam’s admiration of West 
European social democracy as ‘technocratic labourism’, most of the union 
Left moved from the promotion of a Eurocommunist, Bennite alternative 
economic strategy in the 1970s to support for an Accord. With the threat 
from the New Right well established, the 1986 official Trade Develop- 
ment Commission and ACTU mission to Western Europe reyected the 
British experience and recommended thar the Swedish Rehn-Meidner 
model and Austro-Keynesianism deserved much closer study.*® 


Nevertheless, for the majority of the organized Australian Left (the ALP 
Socialist Left faction and the Australian Communist Party) there was no 
clear or decisive international model of socialist strategy to imitate. In the 
1970s and 1980s, the Australian Left looked north and saw major theo- 
retical disputes within the European Left over how to interpret current 
forms of capitalism and help promote left agendas. Eurocommunism, 
which was also influential in Australia, had been derailed in Italy by the 
‘ted brigades’ and superseded by the new partnership between right-wing 
Socialist Craxi and the Chnstian Democrats, and the austerity policies of 
Mitterrand and Delors in France and González ın Spain. The Left no 
longer had international organizations apert from the insignificant 
Trotskyist movement and the token umbrella organization of social 
democratic and labour parties, the Socialist Internarional—to which the 
ALP belonged. In contrast, the New Right now had well-funded interna- 
tionally influential think-tanks, corporate, media and political networks, 
lobbyists and mobilizing agencies. Furthermore, through supranational 
agencies and bodies such as the IMF, GATT and the OECD, the adoption of 

io-economic policy and the promotion of pro-market micro- 
economic reforms combined to form powerful anti-left solutions to prob- 
lems in countries such as Australia. Not surprisingly, if the British Left 
was divided over how to counter Thatcher, the Australian Left was equally 
confused. On the one hand, many on the Left believed that it was a new 





16 See ACTU/TDC, Asstralte Receastrected, Australian Government Publishing Service, 
Canberra 1987. The offical delegation consisted of communusts, an ex-Althusserian, left- 
and right-wing unionists and those who emerged from the Australian Poliucel Economy 
Movement The report was adopted by the acru Congress but sank quickly as Hawke and 
the corporate sector rejected the Swedish model in favour of neoliberal policies such as 
those developed by the Business Council of Australia and his economic adviser Ross 
Garnaut in Aastrelta and the North East Asea Ascondancy, Australian Government 
Publishing Service, Canberra 1989 
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stage of history—an authoritarian capitalism seeking to ‘uncouple’ capi- 
talism from democracy—which required a ‘broad left’ front, a strategy 
supported by various left movements including the Socialist Left in the 
ALP and the Australian Communist Party in 1985. Yet many of the same 
people also argued that neoliberalism was a phenomenon largely confined 
to Anglo-American countries and that ıt was possible for the Australian 
labour movement to bypass this fate if ıt succeeded ın developing a local 
variety of the Swedish, Norwegian or Austrian models. 


The Pro-Accordist View 


If the Australian Left was to develop a new ‘politics of production and dis- 
tribution’, as the left Accordists argued, the viability of any such strategy 
depended on a particular reading of post-1945 history and a theory of capi- 
talist states. Australian pro-Accordist theorists such as Apple, Boreham, 
Clegg, Dow, Higgins and Mathews argued against local leftists, feminists 
and greens, as well as against international Marxist critics of reformism 
and corporatism such as Panitch, Hall, Offe and Przeworski.” Emerging 
out of Western Marxist theories of the state, the pro-Accordists based 
much of their strategy upon a particular comparative reading of political 
regimes and public policies in OECD countries. Attracted to the Swedish 
strategic approaches of Rehn-Meidner, Korpi and Wigforss as well as ear- 
lier analysts of employment and investment cycles such as Kalecki, they 
believed that British leftists and Marxist anti-corporatists were either the- 
oretically and politically wrong, or ill-informed about the possibility of 
new socialist options opened up by the Swedish and Australian ‘third way’. 
Following Korpi and Shalev’s examination of regimes between 1900 and 
1976,!8 the left Accordists distinguished between strong welfare states 
and low unemployment in those countries with high degrees of working- 
class mobilization combined with stable left political control (Sweden, 
Norway and Austria), and those countries with poor welfare and high 
unemployment due to low mobilization of workers and the political exclu- 
sion of the Left (Canada, the us and Ireland).'9 Most other OECD coun- 
tries—including Australia and Britaun—fell in between these extremes on 
degrees of labour mobilization and left partiapation in government. 


As Apple and Higgins argued, there was also a clear distinction to be made 
between corporatist incomes policies that were stace-led—as in Britain— 
and those wage policies which were developed by a strategic political 
unionism 7° Hence the defeat of Brinsh unions by Thatcher was a conse- 
quence of a militant but short-sighted traditional union movement. As 
both Australian and British sympathizers of incomes policies argued?" the 


7 See W Higgins and N. Apple, How Limited 1s Reformism? A Cnuque of Przeworski 
and Panitch’, Theory and Secsety, September 1983, pp 603-30; S. Clegg, P Boreham and 
G. Dow, Clas, Pelstecs and the Ecoxemry, Loadon 1986, J. Mathews, The Politics of the 
Accord’ in McKnight, Mowrag Lat. 

18 W Korpi and M. Shalev, ‘Senkes, Power and Politics in the Western Nations, 1900- 
1976’, 1n M. Zeitlin, ed , Poltteca! Power and Sesal Theory, Vol. 1, Greenwich 1980 

19S Clegg, P Boreham and G. Dow, ‘From the Politics of Production to the Production of 
Politics’, Theszs Eleven, no 9, 1984, pp. 16-32. 

= W Higgins and N. Apple, How Limited is Reformism?’, p 628 

71 See, for instance, A. Curler, B. Hindess, P. Hirst and A. Hussain, Marx's Capital and 
Capitalism Today, Vol 2, London 1978, pp. 269-93. 
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problem with the British labour movement was thar it exhibited all the 
qualities of a traditional, masculinist, labourist craft mentality, on the one 
hand, and a mindless, confrontetionist militancy and insurrectionary 
utopianism, on the other. While the Bennite and Holland programmes 
had positive features, they were seriously flawed when compared with the 
Swedish model. Sadly, the over-developed theoretical output of the prolific 
academic British Left was not matched by a comparable strength or inter- 
est in radical social change amongst the working class. As the chance of ~“ 
revolution was only a pipe dream, the strategic question was whether the 
political and industrial wings of the British Left had the maturity to 
develop a new strategy appropriate for a parliamentary system. Interest- 
ingly enough, ın earlier decades the Australian political Right and corpo- 
fate sector used to regularly complain about the immigration of militant 
‘pommy’ shop stewards who fomented strikes in Australia. Now the 
Australian labour movement was advised by left Accordists to learn from 
the ‘British disease’, to reject the dysfunctional ‘British model’, and build 
the stable combination of political power and working-class mobilization 
necessary for the long transttion to socialism. Ironically, the emergence of 
the left Accord model coincided with what appeared to be a further consol- 
idation of left policy by the Swedish Social Democrats. Although they 
regained office in September 1982 and were also re-elected in 1985, their 
Swedish model had actually reached its limits during the 1980s. As 
Meidner put it, the Swedish labour movement had lost its sixty-year-old 
hegemony, and the SPD could no longer sustain economic stability and full 
employment.” The failure of the left Accord was, as we shall see, closely 
related to similar forces that brought about the decline of the Swedish 
model. 


One of the major problems associated with 1deal-typical models of the 
capitalist state or political strategies derived from international compar- 
ative analyses is that political economic developments in capitalist soci- 
eties often defy neat labelling and causal analysis.?3 Just as bourgeois 
economists regularly fail in their prognostications, so too, left analyses 
often have been wildly wrong. There is no consensus amongst either 
bourgeois analysts or amongst Marxists on the functional or dysfunc- 
tional optimal sizes of the public sector in capitalist societies, let alone 
what caused the economic crises of the past two decades. For example, 
Göran Therborn argued that the preoccupation of the first wave of neo- 
Marxists with the theory of the capitalist state had to be transcended in 
favour of empirical analysis of varied power relations in capitalist coun- 
tries.24 But ın contrast to the left Accordists, Therborn could find little 
correlation between growth rates, size of public sectors, levels of unem- 
ployment and types of political regime ın capitalist countries. “The 
departure from full employment in the 1970s’, he argued, ‘had nothing 
to do with the political colour of the government.’?> Furthermore, 
Therborn’s and most other comparative analyses of left governments in 
the OBCD were written ın the 1970s or in the early to mid-1980s. Would 





n R, Meidner, ‘Why Did the Swedish Model Fail?’, Seczalit Register, 1993, pp 211-28 

73 See my critique in Beyond the State? Dominant Theres ana Socialist Strategies, London 
1983. 

uG Therborn, Why Some Peoples ere More Unemployed than Others, Verso, London 1986, p 94 
» Ibid ,p 97 
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it be possible to derive a plausible alternative left political strategy from 
a late 19908 comparative analysis which took into account two decades of 
trade liberalization, deregulation, public-sector austerity measures and 
declining membership of labour movements? This is not an argument 
against theory or comparative analysis. Rather, it reflects divisions 
within the Left as to whether the Australian labour movement would 
have ended up with similar results in 1996 regardless of whether they 
opted for the Swedish model or the militancy of the British Left. 


Perestroika in Australia 


The Hawke and Keating governments presided over the dismantling of 
economic and institutional practices that had shaped Australian socio- 
political conditions during the twentieth century. In contrast to 
Thatcher who proclaimed her ambition to rid Britain of socialism and 
return public and private morality to the old patriarchal family struc- 
tures, work ethic and respect for authority, the ALP governments advo- 
cated a mixture of neoliberal economic reforms plus cultural and social 
policies which challenged conservative values and practices. The para- 
doxical combination of pro-market economic reforms and largely anti- 
right-wing socio-cultural policies differentiated the ‘modernization’ of 
Australia from the British, North American and New Zealand experi- 
ences.?6 Several historical and geo-political factors help explain ALP gov- 
ernment policies. 


Australia remains one of the few OECD economies not officially inte- 
grated into a major regional economic formation such as the European 
Union, or closely related to the EU such as Switzerland, Norway and 
other member countries of the European Free Trade Association. The us 
and Canada effectively constitute one economic zone—formalized by 
NAFTA to include Mexico—and Japan is strong enough to develop a 
global presence on its own. Although Australia and New Zealand have a 
limited bilateral pact, they are geographically located ın the Asian- 
Pacific region of vigorous authoritarian capitalist development. This 
regional location not only affected the viability of importing the Swedish 
model—as proposed by the acru—but continues to radically expose 
Australian workers and businesses to destabilizing pressures not fully 
appreciated by many European labour movements and policy makers.’ 
Also significant are the socio-economic and political differences between 
European rural communities—particularly in France and Southern 
Europe which give varying degrees of support to left parties—and the 
anti-left character of the Australian countryside. Although thousands of 
small farmers were forced out of business by drought and market ratio- 
nalization during the 1980s, Australian agribusiness has long been capi- 
tal-intensive and highly efficient by world standards. It was the 
protectionist policies of EU farmers and US price subsidies which made 
the Australian Farmers Federation strong advocates of global free trade 
policies and neoliberal reforms of the domestic economy. 





æ See, for instance, F. Castles, R. Gertsen and J. Vowles, eds , The Greet Experrment 
Labeur Partess and Pseblec Policy Transformation rm Australia and New Zealand, Sydney 1996 
7 See A. David end T. Wheelwnght, Ths Third Wam Australse and Asan Capitals, 
Sutherland 1989. 
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in Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide—was that 80 per cent of Australia’s 
exports were produced by less than 10 per cent of the labour force in agri- 
culture and mining. With more than 70 per cent of the labour force 
working in services and other sectors outside manufacturing, the Left 
and the Right faced the lopsided nature of Australia’s economy—a capi- 
tal-intensive commodities and resources sector combined with a highly 
urbanized manufacturing and service sector, state welfare epparatus and 
standard of living which, until the 1980s, depended on high degrees of 
tariff protection. High foreign domination of key Australian industries 
such as automobiles,?8 combined with tariff protection, low research and 
development and little or no government indicative sectoral planning, 
left the manufacturing industry sluggish and ailing by the 1970s. Even 
1n 1996, trade deficits remain high due to the lack of a strong and diverse 
machine manufacture and heavy engineering sector. This perpetuates 
high importation costs of elaborately processed products necessary for 
the mining and other industries. 


At the close of the 19708, there was a widespread perception that the 
‘lucky country’—now a giant ‘quarry’ servicing industry in Japan and 
the Asian-Pacific region—would keep the good life going. Certainly, 
coal and other minerals became major export earners. But the dramatic 
fall in oil prices and other primary commodity prices, plus the recession 
of 1981-83, dispelled the mirage of the mineral boom and revealed a 
fragile economy with massive unemployment. Prior to 1983, industrial 
unions used Bob Gregory’s conventional economic analysis to argue that 
a mineral export boom would force up the dollar, lead to a flood of cheap 
imports from Asia and result in further deindustrialization. Hence the 
ALP still favoured protectionist measures and policies to counter dein- 
dustrialization. For example, the Norwegian economist Petar Nore rec- 
ommended that the ALP impose a heavy resources rental tax so that it - 
could be used for alternative industry policies. The loss of over 200,000 
jobs ın manufacturing ın the early 1980s was attributed by business and 
Paul Keating to the success of a militant wage campaign by metal work- 
ers ın 1981. Privately, union leaders conceded this point and, fearing a 
repetition of Thatcher's decimation of British manufacturing, moved to 
implement an incomes policy to reverse unemployment, lower inflation 
and, in the light of economic crisis, revive the ailing manufacturing 
industry. Unfortunately, they were shocked by the Hawke government's 
1983 deregulation of the finance sector which left the country at the 
mercy of the money markets. Even the right-wing head of the Treasury 
Department opposed the floating of the dollar and the exposure of 
Australian industry to massive foreign competition.?? But the damage 
had been done. From then on, all Australian economic and social insti- 
tutions would be disciplined by the competitive market pressures of 
international ‘benchmark practices’. 


Both the Right and the Left now believed that it was imperative that the 





Ted Wheelwnght, Greg Crough and colleagues at the Trunsnational Corporations 
Research Project at the University of Sydney documented much of the foreign contròl of 
Australia's economy This valuable work was overshadowed by a propensity to overempha- 
suze the power of TNCS to the extent thar ıt could possibly leed to political paralysis in the 
face of such sdvemity 
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climate of increasing neoliberal deregulation ıt was absurd for the left 
Accordists to believe that the Swedish model—which relied on high 
degrees of government intervention—was feasible. The Swedes were 
themselves to bow to the forces of deregulation and foreign competitive 
pressures. Yet the Australian experiment never really got off the ground. 
The illusion of opportunities for the Left was kept going for several years 
‘by the pragmatic political tactics adopted by the Hawke government 
and the need to rely on harmony between the right and left ALP factions. 
But it was the New Right in the Liberal Party and the corporate sector 
which set the pace and established the hegemony of economic rationalist 
policies throughour Australia.3° Given its narrow election victories, the 
ALP and the ACTU were on the defensive and by the late 1980s, despite 
some resistance, had incorporated neoliberal policies as core elements of 
their strategic direction.3* 


Being a federal system, the main political parties, union movement and 
business lobby organizations were characterized by state and federal 
tensions, divisions and regional fiefdoms. Whitlam had espoused the 
vision of a modern social democratic nation that stripped the power of 
the six States and two territories by standardizing social, legal, and eco- 
nomic practices. Keating was closer to Whitlam’s nationalist vision 
while Hawke, more of a ‘new federalist’, preferred to do deals consensu- 
ally.3? The key difference between the Whitlam period and the Hawke- 
Keating years is that neo-Keynesian policies prevailed between 
1972-75 while anti-Keynesian reforms were enforced in the 1980s 
under the protective umbrella of the Accord.33 The union movement 
would never have tolerated extensive market rationalization had it been 
implemented by the Liberal-National Coalition. But regional divisions 
complicated matters. The right faction—led by Keating and his 
Catholic ‘brothers —was based on traditional Sydney machine-boss 
lines. New South Wales was relatively untouched by the 1955 ALP split 
Its labour movement was dominated by tough right-wing operators 
who used violence, flirted with the criminal underworld and hated the 
Socialist Left. Melbourne was the centre of the Socialist Left and the 
Victorian ALP governments 1982 to 1992 of Cain and Kırner 
attempted—and failed—to umplement a neo-Keynesian policy in the 
face of Keating’s deregulatory policies. The West Australian ALP gov- 
ernment was led by Brian Burke, who corruptly presided over ‘WA 
Inc.’—an alliance between ‘cowboy capitalists’ such as Alan Bond and 
his ALP ‘mates’ in State and federal government. 


The closeness of Hawke and Keating to the new entrepreneurs of the 


»* Former Treasurer John Dawkins revealed how che ALP government adopted the 
Business Council of Australia’s agenda See ‘Dawkins Kisses and Tells on BCA’, Australsen 
Fruencial Reve, 15 July 1994, p. I. 

3° Michael Pusey’s influential analysis Ecomeasss Rationalism rm Canberra, Melbourne 1991, 
overestimates the umportance of senior bureaucrass and ignores the key role of the ACTU 
aod ALP Right in implementing New Right policies. See my critique of Pusey, ‘Habermas 
Meets C Wright Mills in Canberra’, Arese, no 98, 1992, pp. 153-8. 

3 See A Parkin and V Marshall, ‘Frustrated, Reconciled or Divided? The Australian 
Labor Party and Federalism’, Asstralsea Journal of Political Sceamce, 1993, pp 18-39 

33 See S. Bell and B Head, eds , State, Econenry and Peblec Polscy m Axstralsa, Melbourne 
1994. 
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class supporters. Whereas the ALP republican tradition meant that mem- 
bers became pariahs if they accepted Royal honours—compared to 
British Labour leaders who became knights and lords—the Hawke 
period legitimized the avaricious clamour by ALP and union leaders for 
extremely well paid private consultancies and business partnerships with 
all kinds of dubious local and new Asian entrepreneurs. It was not just 
that Hawke and Keating offended struggling workers with their pur- 
chase of multi-million dollar homes, or by the sickening sight of dozens 
of prominent figures abandoning public service in the quest for wealth. 
Rather, 1t was the promotion of new forms of commodified lifestyle and 
corporate values which were utterly foreign to labourism and even con- 
temporary European social democracy. If Gramsci associated Rotary 
clubs with Fordism, then the ALP pioneered a new blend of economic lib- 
eralism mixed with conspicuous ‘yuppie’ consumption and cultural lib- 
eralism that shocked both the old Rotarian middle class, embattled 
workers and the traditional Left. 


Keeping the ‘Coalition of Interests’ Together 


In contrast to earlier ALP governments that focused primarily on the 
national economy, Hawke's cabinet subordinated the modernization of 
Australian institutions to the dictates and standards set by international 
market forces. The ‘old labour’ social democratic Keynesians favoured 
traditional ‘nation-building’ strategies based on the development of a 
strong public sector and infrastructure. They failed to come to terms 
with Hawke and Keating’s remodelling of the ALP platform, particularly 
their devaluation of the public sector and pursuit of market-driven solu- 
tions to all spheres of socio-economic activity. Likewise, the old Rught 
and their industry allies favoured protectionism as a bulwark against 
unemployment and competitive individualism—especially the erosion 
of jobs for males and increased indebtedness which they linked to the 
breakdown of the patriarchal family.34 While the old Right rejected cul- 
tural liberalism, they often expressed similar objections to neoliberal 
reforms as social democratic critics. 


The pace of restructuring undertaken by the ALP was determined by the 
electoral process and the electoral cycle. With a bicameral system based 
on compulsory preferential voting for the lower House of Representatives 
and proportional/preferential voting for the upper Senate, the ALP had to 
court social movements and smaller parties such as the Australian 
Democrats if it was to be re-elected. The Australian Democrats are a petty 
bourgeois and professionally based party in some respects to the left of the 
ALP. They are committed to environmentalist, civil libertarian and gener- 
ally anti-conservative socio-cultural policies informed by a weak 
Keynesian economic strategy. As they lack a union base, they have been 
forced to cultivate support from other social movements which ın tur, in 
the 1980s and 19908, put pressure on the ALP as many seats depended on 
second preferences flowing to Labor rather than Liberal candidates. The 
federal electoral system makes it possible for small parties and indepen- 
dents to win mainly Senate seats. In this, it 1s somewhat closer to the 





34 See my analysis in Frew The Prophets Deserts Come. The Struggle to Reshape Australsax 
Podstrcal Cultere, Melbourne 1992, ch 4. 
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German system and in stark contrast to the undemocratic British and us 
first-past-the-post systems that block green and third party advances. 
Thus, domestic neoliberal reforms were partially constrained by green, 
feminist and social justice movement agendas. Paradoxically, the ALP, 
despite its implementation of pro-market policies, jealousy guarded its 
image of being the party of the ‘underdogs’. Through successive elections, 
Hawke and Keating could not afford to completely alienate the con- 
stituent elements of the ‘coalition of interests’. 


First, a balance had to be struck between union demands to save jobs and 
key industries such as steel and cars, and the dismantling of the tradi- 
tional protectionist stace.35 Second, an internal shake-up of the public 
sector was carried out in two stages. Federal departments were adminis- 
tratively reorganized, staff were subjected to cuts, contractual arrange- 
ments and the adoption of pro-market philosophies and work practices. 
Public-sector enterprises were also commercialized and, in a later stage, 
despite strong internal ALP opposition, eventually earmarked for privati- 
zation in the late 1980s and early 1990s. By the 1990s, public-sector 
employment had been reduced by a third—from approximately 30 per 
cent of the total workforce to about 20 per cent! Federal and State gov- 
ernment regulation of the private sector was not only reduced, but the 
traditional five-day working week gave way to an increasingly 24-hour, 
seven-day deregulation of services not yet seen in European countries 
such as Germany. The impact of these changes to work and leisure placed 
the labour movement on the defensive. The ALP was now the driving 
force behind the ‘rationalization’ of rural and urban industries and the 
marketization of lifestyles which, to this day, have not so much 
impinged upon many European labour movements and public sectors. 


Parallel to these domestic reforms was the relaxation of controls on for- 
eign investment and the fanatical advocacy of a free trade agenda by ALP 
trade ministers at GATT and other international forums. Keating was 
especially obsessive in his attempt to redefine Australia as no longer a 
European outpost but rather an integral part of Asia. Much was done to 
court Indonesia, China, South Korea and traditional trade partners such 
as Japan. The ALP saw its future as part of the new Asian and Pacific 
regional bloc—APEC. Such was the narrow preoccupation with trade and 
business alliances that the Hawke and Keating governments wanted a 
trade bloc without any of the social legislation and concern for human 
rights that became important in the European Union.2® As the blood 
flowed ın repressive Asian regimes and the savage exploitation of work- 
ers flourished, the ALP government not only slavishly courted brutal 
regimes but criticized the Clinton administration for the mild objections 
it made against human rights violations in China and Indonesia. As for 
the ‘modernization’ of industry within Australia, the significant lower- 
ing of tariffs left a bitter taste ın the mouths of hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed workers. For example, the ‘rationalization’ of the textiles, 
clothing and footwear industry resulted in the decimation of regulated 
full-time jobs and the emergence of unregulated, criminal sweat-shops 





35 See S Bell, Australias Mexufacturing and the State, Melbourne 1993. 
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employing tens of thousands of appallingly paid ‘onshore’ and ‘offshore’ 
workers—mainly women. The Whitlam generation had abolished the 
racist, old labourist, White Australia tradition developed alongside tariff 
protection as a working-class defence against cheap Asian labour. Now 
Hawke and Keating rearmed the racists by recklessly facilitating the 
unregulated destruction of jobs. The ‘coalition of interests’ was starting 
to fall apart. 


If the right and left factions of the ALP started out with different concep- 
tions of the ‘politics of production’, it was the ‘politics of distribution’ 
that contributed heavily to the ultimate defeat of Keating. What differ- 
entiated the Accord from Callaghan’s social contract and other incomes 
policies was the strong commitment to social wage programmes and 
other reforms. In exchange for unions adhering to centralized wage 
increases no higher than official cost-of-Lrving statistics, the ALP promised 
to improve social welfare and education, reintroduce Medicare (the 
national health scheme abolished by Fraser), occupational health-and- 
safety protection, equity and access for women, migrants and Aborigines. 
However, the Hawke government could not preside over a large increase 
in social wage budgetary items—as Whitlam did in 1973—74—because 
in a deregulated environment the Australian dollar was constantly sub- 
jected to high-volume speculative selling and buying pressures. Instead, 
the tax revenue system was reformed and social wage programmes means- 
tested and targeted to stretch the meagre budget further. Articulating the 
views of corporate lobbies, Treasurer Keating proposed a regressive con- 
sumption tax (a VAT) at the 1985 tax summit. This was defeated by a 
coalition of unions, welfare groups and others. However, the Left failed to 
win support from the government for new wealth taxes and more progres- 
sive tax rates plus the elimination of tax subsidies for high-income 
groups. 


Fiscal Crisis 


The next ten years saw Keating and subsequent Labor Treasurers, 
Dawkins and Willis, slash federal funding to State governments—-seri- 
ously affecting expenditure on public-sector social wage services and 
infrastructure—and reduce the overall proportion of tax revenue and gov- 
ernment outlays as a percentage of GDP to their lowest levels in decades. 
Australia now became one of the lowest taxing countries in the OECD. The 
ALP became enmeshed ın a classical ‘fiscal crisis of the state’ scenario. On 
the corporate side came the demands to reduce tax rates to levels compara- 
ble to those in the us, Britain, New Zealand and other APEC countries, 
and also to cut expenditure to ease interest rates and ‘downsize’ the public 
sector.37 On the Accord and social movement side came the pressure to 
meet electoral promises and improve the quality of social wage pro- 
grammes, environmental and other needs. After 1985, the government 
and the ACTU struck a short-sighted agreement to reduce tax rates in 


ea 
In 1984, Hawke had deliberately constrained social expenditure by adhering to a tml- 
ogy of revenue, public expenditure and bocrowing restraints to placate the money markets 
worned about ‘big government’ Keating further alarmed people ın 1986 by talking of 
Australia becoming ‘a banana republic’ if current account deficits and general debt prob- 
lems were not resolved See G. Mahony, ed., The Australian Econoary Under Laber, Sydney 
1993 
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exchange for a de facto wage freeze. This wage-tax trade-off increased 


profit rates but cut the overall size of the public sector and the tax base for 
future programmes.?* If deregulation policies had torpedoed any chance 
of the Swedish ‘politics of production’ model succeeding, the ACTU’s tax 
Accord with the ALp—despite attempts to protect low-wage workers— 
guaranteed failure of an egalitarian ‘politics of distribution’ strategy. 
Without a substantial revenue base, there could be little improvement in 
working-class living conditions. Compared to Sweden's rate of 50 to 55 
per cent of tax revenue as a percentage of GDP, by 1996 the Australian fed- 
eral government had reduced tax collection to about 25 per cent of GDP! 
Even allowing for State and local taxes, the Australian revenue base was 
much lower than that of Sweden and other European nations. 


The depletion of public revenue sources was particularly felt in the early 
19908. In the midst of a devastating recession induced by Keating's 
neoliberal economic policies, Hawke was defeated by Keating in 
December 1991 after a year-long bitter personaliry—tather than pol- 
icy—conflict which virtually paralyzed the ALP government. As unem- 
ployment rocketed to double digit figures, the new Keating government 
was faced with the choice of a substantial reflation of the economy via 
public works programmes and social wage services, or small and ineffec- 
tive solutions—such as the ‘One Nation’ programme announced in 
1992. Facing a doctrinaire New Right Liberal leader, John Hewson— 
whose ‘Fightback’ election programme was based on further income tax 
reductions, a regressive VAT-style consumption tax and Thatcherite poli- 
cies, Keating joined the auction and also promised further tax cuts. The 
1993 election was won by Keating because the public would not accept 
the drastic cuts in social wage programmes, the new consumption tax 
and the tough anti-worker industrial relations policies proposed by the 
Coalition. Having defeated the anti-Labor parties in previous elections 
due to their internal divisions and constant change of leaders, Keating 
became a Labor ‘legend’ after winning the ‘unwinnable election’. His 
famous 1993 election-night speech ın which he promised to look after 
traditional working-class ‘true believers’ was naively seen by many to 
signal the abandonment of a decade of economic rationalist policies. 
However, Keating had no intention of jettisoning ‘the big picture’ that 
he had painted in the 1980s. An arrogant former machine boss who now 
became unchallenged Prime Minister, Keating’s four years of leadership 
took the electorate for granted and, despite some important legislation, 
further extended neoliberal policies by weakening centralized wage-fix- 
10g, privatizing public enterprises and furthering market practices 
through the national Competition Policy. Consistently ignoring unpop- 
ular public-opinion polls, Keating suffered a massive defeat in 1996, 
despite having supreme faith in his own invincibility.?9 


The biggest swings against the ALP were ın Queensland and New South 
Wales, working-class and regional electorates where economic pain mixed 
with racism against Aborigines and Asians were significant factors. The 
largest element of the former coalition of professionals, immigrant workers 
and ethnic groups, Aborigines, feminists, environmentalists, gays, welfare 
es 
H See F Stilwell, ‘Wages Policy and the Accord’ in sbid. 

» See my analysis The Myth of it’s Tıme’, Arena Magatrne, April-May 1996. 
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groups and the arts community—namely, the predominantly traditional 
Anglo-Celtic workers and their families—had deserted the ALP in sizeable 
numbers. There was little enthusiasm for the Liberal National Coalition 
which cleverly marketed themselves on a policy platform similar to 
Keating’s—thus disguising their strong anti-egalitarian and ruthless com- 
mitment to further free market reforms. The ALP could possibly have 
avoided defeat had ıt been prepared to risk upsetting the corporate sector 
by tackling mass unemployment through mayor public-sector job creation 
programmes.*° But Keating and his government were locked into their 
agenda. They failed to counter heavy cuts to social wage programmes by 
neoliberal State governments ın Victoria and West Australia or give work- 
ers a sense that the ALP was not going to continue destabilizing all aspects 
of their living conditions. 


Business as Usual 


Although the original Accord had been renegotiated eight times since 
1983, the most significant outcome of the ACTU’s uninterrupted power 
was the bankruptcy of alternative policies once the Swedish model sank 
in 1987. The Accord by 1988 had become little more than a defensive 
operation, as the ACTU embarked on the amalgamation of hundreds of 
small unions into major industry unions ın order to survive in a climate 
of decentralized market bargaining. Even many of the anti-Accord Left 
now recognized that all capitalist countries have incomes policies. The 
main difference was between official, centralized incomes policies or de 
facto, laissez-faire models that were determined by unregulated market 
forces. Fearing full labour market deregulation, most left and right 
unions now sang the praises of centralized wage-fixing, while Keating 
bowed to employers and furthered the process of enterprise bargaining. 
By the early 1990s, the Secretary of the ACTU, Bill Kelty, had moved 
from the Swedish model to touring country towns begging employers to 
hire unemployed workers.4' Meanwhile, the Communist Party had, 
before dissolving itself in 1990, heavily promoted the Accord, and senior 
cadres had left the Party and joined ALP federal and State governments to 
become trouble-shooters against anti-Accord militant workers, or to 
work as members of tripartite boards, agencies and research bureaux. 


The ACTU was too weak organizationally to develop the Swedish 
model.4? Now its meagre staff, alongside many union officials, neglected 
rank-and-file mobilization and communication as they became snowed 





Between 1993 aod 1996 unemployment only came down a couple of points to about 
8.5 per cent, aod was disguised by putung many over-fifties long-term unemployed oa 
different welfare statistics, and other jobless people through “Working Nation’ short-term 
truning schemes The Keynesian reflation strategy sdvocated by left ALP MP John 
Langmore and John Quiggan (Werk Fer AJI, Carlton 1994) was rejected our of band by 
Keung. Langmore and Quiggan wanted to create 350,000 public sector jobs in social 
wage programmes and green jobs to cost $15 billion thar would be offset by extra revenue 
generaced plus che $20 billion annual cost of unemployment benefits. 

4 See my analysis From the Accord to Charity’, Areas Magazsee, February-March 1993 
4 This was acknowledged even by the Left Accordiscs See P. Ewer, W. Higgins and A 
Stephens, Usseas and the Futurs of Australian Maxsfactering, Sydney 1987, aod W Higgins, 
‘Industry Policy’, ın J. Brett, J Gillespie and M Goot, eds, Develepavents ru Axstralsan Polis, 
Melbourne 1994 Also see D Rawson, ‘Swedish Wage Policy and Australia Three Years After 
Anstralia Reconstructed’, Asstrelsen Jenrna! of Political Sace, 1991, pp. 95-110 
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under resolving management problems on behalf of government and the 
corporate sector. Even one of its ‘successes’, the national superannuation 
legislation, turned out to be a bonanza for finance capital and an army of 
parasitic, highly paid fund managers and brokers, as well as a multi-bil- 
lion dollar tax subsidy to high-income earners. The ACTU was partially 
inspired by the Rehn-Meidner model of investment funds which could 
be used by workers against capital, invested by unions in productive 
activity and so forth. However, the ALP government and the corporate 
sector either feared this model or merely saw superannuation as a ‘user- 
pays’ substitute for government pensions. Hundreds of billions of dollars 
have been pooled in these funds but few are used by unions for produc- 
tive industrial development. Instead, tens of billions—about 15 per 
cent—are invested offshore, thus creating further current account deficit 
problems, and the rest are mainly controlled and invested by finance cap- 
ital in shares, securities and property. Like many things about the ALP, 
the inclusive rhetoric—just like Blair's ‘stakeholders’-—was window- 
dressing for business as usual. Similarly, left unions and their ALP allies 
helped promote right-wing agendas in their eagerness to develop a new 
industry policy. For example, it was the Left thar, like its social democra- 
tic counterparts in Europe, heavily promoted a local military-industrial 
complex—the establishment of an export-oriented small arms industry 
and the construction of frigates and submarines—in its desire to build 
up the manufacturing industry. 


Thirteen years of ALP government had left permanent mass unemploy- 
ment—exceeding 20 per cent in former industrial areas—widening gaps 
between the rich and the poor, and deteriorating conditions of work 
characterized by job insecurity, increased hours for skilled and profes- 
sional labour and underemployment for the rest.43 The degeneration of 
health and education services, plus the abolition of universal social wage 
programmes in favour of income tests and fees for university was com- 
pounded by a serious neglect and destruction of infrastructure and valu- 
able public assets. Although living standards for most of those ın poverty 
and unemployment did not fall to us levels—because Keating and the 
Accordists were committed to maintaining a minimal social safety net— 
nevertheless, the margin separating conditions in Australia and New 
Zealand was not great. Consequently, it will only take relatively minor 
cuts by the new Liberal National Coalition government for social stan- 
dards to deteriorate dramatically. 


Crucially, the restructuring of the Australian economy did not result in 
Massive pfivate investment in manufacturing, despite the sacrifices 
made by workers and their union leaders. ‘Down-sizing’ and the explo- 
sion of casual and part-time work had disastrous consequences for the 
labour movement. Faced with aggressive anti-union campaigns, an out 
of touch ACTU bureaucracy presided over the dramatic weakening of its 





© Australians bad che third longest working week in the OBCD despite official hours being 
35 to 38 hours per week Nearly half of Australia’s full-time workers laboured overtime, 
with a third (mainly non-unionized) being paid nothing for ther extra work Equally 
important, one in four workers were part-time (mainly women) end almost 10 per cent 
joined che self-employed sub-contractors caregory—e result of cuts co unionized, full- 
ume work and labour market deregulation The structural base of the political labour 
movement has thus been radically transformed within a decade 
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membership base to about 25 per cent of private-sector workers. It now 
faces an extremely hostile Howard government. For a brief period, the 
ACTU had pursued a left strategy despite the lack of interest in socialism 
from most unions and workers. By 1996, the very political economic 
foundations of the powerful labour movement had been eroded by ALP 
neoliberal reforms, low membership morale, the desertion of left-wing 
members from ALP branches and the collapse of alternative strategies 
emanating from the Socialist Left faction. Under Hawke and Keating, 
the old socialist project finally died and a resurrection is most unlikely. 
The only dispute is whether death was due to murder, suicide, social 
neglect or old age. 


The Cultural Contradictions of New Labor 


Given the ALP’s appalling record, how is ıt that Labor did not split, as in 
New Zealand, and why did the Socialist Left faction sing Keating's praises 
so loudly during the 1990s? Leaving aside the institutional dynamics 
within the labour movement, part of the answer may be due to the way 
the ALP combined economic restructuring with anti-comservative socio- 
cultural policies. It could be argued that, under Labor, a range of new 
social movement values and practices gained greater public acceptance 
than in Britain or the US. In Britain, Thatcherism and the tabloid press— 
whose outrageous activity in the UK was rarely marched in Australia— 
successfully managed to depict the GLC and other councils as the ‘loony 
Left’, thus forcing Kinnock and the Labour leadership to disassociate 
itself from them with fear and embarrassment. By contrast, feminist, gay, 
multicultural and green movements were funded and comparatively suc- 
cessful in Australia without the attendant mass-orchestrated campaigns 
of reactionary public hysteria. Responding to the ‘coalition of interests’, 
various anti-discriminatory, human rights and affirmative action bodies 
were established and promoted by the ALP. These defences of Aborigines, 
women, gays and migrants were strongly opposed by conservatives. 
Through a range of federal and State departments and funding bodies, 
various women’s health programmes, child-care services, refuges, arts and 
social activities blossomed. The term ‘femocrat’ was coined due to the 
strong presence of government structures and departmental units devoted 
to promoting feminist agendas since the Whitlam years.“ In fact, during 
__ the period of ALP government, feminism evolved into three elements: a 
‘department of state’ which provided career paths through various parts 
of the federal, State and local government apparatuses and educational in- 
stitutions; a marginal sub-culture based on inner-city lifestyle and socio- 
cultural networks; and a bruised liberation movement confronted by 
New Right policies, on one side, and postmodern feminists who rejected 
socialist feminism in favour of culturism and a reinvented liberalism, on 
the other, Sumilarly, un Sydney and Melbourne gays became less marginal. 
The ALP, in cooperation with various gay organizations, developed one of 
the most successful community and public responses to the AIDS crisis in 
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44 Unions were now divided between Accordists, free marketeers such ss Costa and Duffy 
and traditional left militants. See M Crosby and M. Hasson, eds, What Sheald Usseas Dor, 


Sydney 1992. 
43 See, for instance, M. Sawer, Sisters se Sars: Wamena ana Public Policy ta Aastralsa, Sydney 
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the world—the antithesis of the neglect and homophobia displayed by 
the Reagan and Bush administrations. By the 1990s, leading ALP and 
Liberal politicians made a point of cultivating gay festivals for tourism 
and seeking their electoral support 


Keating is a social conservative in private. But he cleverly hired left-wing 
historian and comedy satirist Don Watson as his speech-writer. Watson's 
radical nationalism created the left rhetoric necessary to make palatable 
Keating’s economic rationalism and also give resonance to his socio-cul- 
tural agenda. Former marginal subcultures could now enter the main- 
stream under conditions of economic change and the promotion of a new 
national identity. Hawke and Keating’s push into Asia necessitated a cor- 
responding commitment to cultural change within Australia. Racism 
bad to be countered domestically because of the deep-seated perception of 
‘white Australia’ by countries in the Asian-Pacific region. Keating’s 
vision of Australia as a multicultural, postmodern republic was fused to 
his neoliberal agenda of an open, competitive economy integrated into 
the new global industrial and communications world.” ‘Creative Nation’ 
was the economistically driven arts policy that dispensed government 
funding to new electronic media in addition to Keating’s own patrician 
sponsorship of the arts. As Australia has the sixth highest use of informa- 
tion technology in the world—less than the us but higher than most 
West European countries outside Scandinavia—the ALP’s concept of mod- 
ernization was closely linked to the ‘information highway’. Under the 
influence of ex-Marxist cultural studies refugees from Thatcher’s Britain, 
federal and State ALP governments also adopted the ‘cultural policy’ 
model based upon developing ‘cultural industry’ strategies. The ‘culture 
industry’ approach closely mirrored the development of a ‘productive cul- 
ture’ promoted by the Accordists.47 Using left models of counter-hege- 
mony and cultural revolution, the ACTU Left saw the solution to the 
economic crisis as partially resting upon the development of a new ‘work- 
place culture’ which would involve workers in management, and develop 
multi-skilling instead of craft work—leading to increased productivity 
and growth.* Cultural policy was now inseparably integrated into the 
future of not just the manufacturing industry, but international relations, 
tourism, national identity and the resolution of economic crisis. 


However, even from the beginning, a range of left, feminist, green and 
social welfare critics attacked the Accord for its narrow productivist val- 
ues and neglect of all those groups and environmental issues subordi- 
nated to the ‘export led recovery’.49 The massive reform of universities 
and schools not only oriented education heavily in the direction of nar- 


46 See Paul James, ‘As Nacion and Stare A Postmodern Republic takes Shape’, in P James 
cd., The State m Question Traxsformatsons of the Australian State, Sydney 1996 
47 Tony Bennett, Colin Mercer and other practitioners of ‘cultural policy’ moved away 
from radical critique and devoted energy to developing ‘culture industry’ trainees, yobs 
and revenue. In this respect they fell within the Accord strategy of rnstrumentalizng cul- 
ture—eee my detailed analysis in From The Prophets Deserts Come, ch. 7. 
48 Ihid., chs 3 and 8. 
#9 Most of the critiques of the Accord during the 1980s can be found in journals such as 
Thes Bleven, Scari Woman, Arena and the now defunct Australien Society and Australien 
Laft Reveew. Prominent critics included Peter Beilbarz, Julian Trado, Rob Warts, Belinde 
Probert, Jahn Wiseman, Joe Camiller:, Geoff Sharp plus numerous feminist, environmen- 
talist, Trotskyist and other organizations 
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row vocational objectives but deradicalized the teaching unions in the 
process. The objective of establishing a national curriculum was progres- 
sive in that it challenged conservative State organized school systems. 
But it also devalued non-vocational education, and tied education to 
industry and job retraining schemes. Whereas many of the battles fought 
between conservatives and teachers during the 1960s and 1970s were 
over such things as a radical ‘working-class curriculum’ or traditional 
authoritarian values, now both radicals and conservatives were super- 
seded by the Accord and the development of a ‘productive culture’.5° 
The large increase in the participation rates of girls and women in 
schools and universities during the 1980s helped improve the general 
power of women through equity and access programmes. But the coun- 
tervailing consequences of the ‘productive culture’ resulted in the inte- 
gration of many feminists, lıke other former radicals, into the machinery 
of neoliberal, corporatist institutional reform of the public sector. 


Keating's ‘big picture’ also saw little problem ın advancing Aboriginal 
and multicultural agendas. Under Hawke, Aboriginal land rights were 
vetoed or stalled by conservative State governments such as the Burke 
ALP in West Australia. But Keating was forced by the High Court Mabo 
ruling in 1992 to push for native title legislation. Keating’s December 
1992 Redfern speech—written by Watson—was the most candid gov- 
ernment acknowledgement of the crimes perpetrated against Aborigines 
by whites. National reconciliation between blacks and whites would be a 
necessary part of any new republic. Yet pastoralist and mining lobbies 
bitterly fought the Mabo legislation via the National and Liberal Parties, 
even though most former Aboriginal land was already permanently 
theirs. Despite the limitations of Keating’s vision of Aboriginal native 
title as coexisting with a competitive Australian capitalism, his progres- 
sive advocacy of Aboriginal land rights deserved widespread praise and 
gained him much admiration among many Aborigines and all factions 
within the ALP. 


The Australian Republic 


Although the electorate was bored with the debate about the republic— 
or wanted a more substantial institutional change than Keating’s mini- 
malıst model of replacing the monarch with a ceremonial president 
—the ALP managed to sustain the mood of social change while also rein- 
forcing and threatening conservative forces. The idea of an Australian 
republic derived from a mixture of the long Insh Catholic tradition 
within the ALP and ap updated strategic response to Australian national 
identity in the twenty-first century. Little separated the major parties 
with regard to neoliberal restructuring, but the ALP advanced the cause of 
multiculturalism and anti-racism as a rejection of pre-19708 Australian 
Anglo-conservatism. Keating polarized the country into strange alliances 
thar cut across class lines. Typically, there were those leftists, progressive 
liberals, pragmatic business people and social movement activists who 


» The leading apologists for the buresucranic and ‘productive culture’ reforms of educa- 
tion were the former lefusts, now technocratic Foucauldians, such as Ian Hunter who 
attacked both Marxist and Liberal theories of schooling See I Hunter et al., Accawntrag For 
the Hamenctess, Busbane 1991 
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rejected the old monocultural, Anglo, monarchist, racist, sexist and rel- 
igious authoritarian values of the past. Pitted against them were work- 
ing-class ‘Tories’ and anti-rmmugrant nationalists, significant sections of 
the Anglo political cultural establishment, redneck racists, returned sol- 
diers leagues and all sorts of reactionaries who despised—in their 
words—‘eco-nazis, femo-nazis’ and what was perceived as ‘favoured’ 
treatment of cultural minorities, particularly Aborigines. In key respects, 
it was a cultural bartle over the values developed by the 1960s’ genere- 
tion. Queensland, West Australia and regional country towns remain the 
bastions of intolerance and reaction. Yet many workers in the big cities 
also began to resent Keating’s involvement with Mabo, the arts and, of 
course, the push into Asia. These policies seemingly mainly benefited 
blacks and bourgeois professionals yet promised loss of jobs and busi- 
nesses as Australia succumbed to global competitiveness. 


The Australian working class displays all the racist and authoritarian 
preyudices visible in other countries. But compared with large neo-fascist 
movements in Europe and persistent racism in the us, the egalitarian 
ethic of ‘far go’ has meant that, so far, despite occasional flare-ups, 
racism and right-wing populism have been well contained. Although 
racist anti-Asian attitudes are present among Australians of Anglo- 
Celtic, European and Aboriginal beckgrounds, the multicultural charac- 
ter of the working class bas helped transform Australia into one of the 
most tolerant and open societies ın the world. Yet, since the 1996 elec- 
tion the political culture has been characterized by a ‘settling of scores’. 
Whe sharing the broad macro-economic strategy implemented by the 
ALP, the new Howard government has not only reverted to all the old 
conservative socio-cultural policies such as attacks upon Aborigines and 
anti-multiculturalism, but has openly encouraged a virulent racist and 
anti-Asian reactionary populist backlash against what it termed the ALP’s 
‘political correct’ policies. Only the threat to Australian trade with Asia 
forced the Howard government to distance itself from open racists. 


So whereas British politics has been much affected by inward-looking 
‘little Englander’ attitudes to Europe, ALP policies harnessed multicul- 
tural policies to the restructuring of Australia into a ‘globally competitive 
economy’. On the other hand, Hawke was a vociferous anti-communist 
supporter of Us military and foreign policy. Much to the anger of the large 
peace movement and many within the ALP, David Lange’s anti-nuclear 
stance 1n New Zealand was rejected by Hawke, as was a non-aligned for- 
eign policy advocated by the Left. An independent and multicultural 
republic was not to be equated with any challenges to transnational cor- 
porations or US hegemony. 


Similarly, while promoting cultural pluralism in the public sphere, 
Hawke and Keating simultaneously did much to undermine diversity by 
advancing the power of media barons Murdoch and Packer. It was Keating 
and the New South Wales right-wing faction that held a strong dislike for 
the relatively critical Fairfax press and the public Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation because they had raised issues of corruption in the ALP. 
Giving Murdoch and Packer more media power was not just a deal for 
‘mates’. Key sections of the ALP government argued that the media had 
always been anti-Labor, as had large sections of the medical, legal and 
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other professions. Hence, deregulation and national competition policy 
would grve the ‘old school ue’ conservative Anglo establishment a shake- 
up. But giving monopoly power to Murdoch and Packer—two prominent 
members of the establishment—was perverse Here was a classic example 
of how a mixture of pro-market policies and settling old scores under- 
mined democratic processes by concentrating media power and depriving 
public broadcasting of desperately needed resources. Not surprisingly a 
number of ex-ALP ministers and policy advisers found jobs in the Murdoch 
and Packer stables. 


The other big negative for Keating was the division caused by environ- 
mental policies. Whereas Hawke and right-wing ‘numbers man’ 
Graham Richardson managed to get green second preferences in earlier 
elections—through Labor's vigorous action in establishing World 
Heritage areas in Kakadu, Daintree and south-west Tasmania— 
Keating had little interest in green issues and antagonized ecologists 
over forest and mining policies.5' Caught between unionized timber 
workers who blockaded Canberra with trucks and threatened the loss 
of several regional seats in the 1996 election, and a new Green Party 
which refused to give the ALP second preferences if it did not change 
policies, Keating stumbled through various policy blunders and suc- 
ceeded in antagonizing both sides. Environmental policy actually 
demarcated the limits of Labor's ‘big picture’. In contrast to traditional 
English conservatism or the fundamentalism of the American 
Christian Right, the ALP’s pioneering of ‘new labour’ meant that 
neoliberal economic policies could be welded firmly to progressive 
forms of cultural liberalism. The belief in individual autonomy, market 
freedom and republican citizenship was made compatible with partic- 
ular forms of liberal feminism, gay rights, black rights and multicul- 
turalism. But an ecological strategy which rejected capitalist growth 
models—as opposed to such things as recycling and other forms of 
‘ecological modernization’—was beyond the pale.5? Labor’s whole his- 
tory has been devoted to increasing the pie and giving workers a larger 
slice, rather than rejecting the very political economic dynamics of 
capitalist commodity production. 


The Impasse of Old Labour and Social Democracy 


Like Thatcher, but in different circumstances, Hawke and Keating 
changed the rules under which labour confronts capital. The era of 
Labour parties promoting various alternative economic programmes 
involving nationalization of industry strategies is over. Only a near total 
collapse of the economy or corporate bankruptcy could possibly prompt 
Australian or British Labour to renationalize privatized enterprises. 
Equally important, both the Conservatives in Britain and the ALP not 
only changed the character and functioning of the public sector but they 
eroded the revenue base by implementing regressive tax policies. It is 
unimaginable in the near future to see either the ALP, or Blair's New 


3! See P. Christoff, “Environmental Politics’, ın Brett, Gillespie and Goot, Develapments mm 
Australien Polis, and R. Eckersley, ed , Markets, The State and the Exvrrexment, Melbourne 


1995. 
3? See P Christoff, ‘Progress Up a Tree’, Aresa Magazia, April-May 1995, pp. 22-4. 
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Labour clone, fighting an election based on steeply progressive tax rates 
in order to raise revenue to pre-1980s levels, let alone to the higher levels 
needed to bring about substantial social reform. 


Organizationally, politically and culturally, Labour and many social 
democratic parties have missed the boat. In Australia, the ALP has ceased 
to be a mass party. Not only has membership declined and become 
monopolized by professionals and party careerists, but in the vast new 
suburban housing estates the ALP has little presence and the young work- 
ing class no sense of cultural tradition or loyalty. Whitlam momentarily 
captured their vote by promising them schools, sewage schemes and ser- 
vices. Hawke and Keating squandered their support by destroying their 
jobs,» raising their mortgage repayments and cutting social services. 
But like the old conservative Right, the old Whitlamite generation of 
social democrats are nostalgic anachronisms. In pioneering the model of 
New Labor, Hawke and Keating destroyed the Keynesian strategy of a 
large public sector complementing a profitable private sector. Business 
has little need of a ‘civilized capitalism’ with a good welfare state when 
the sweat-shops of the Asian-Pacific region—and their new Australian 
equivalents—are readily available. 


Prior to 1983, it was customary for the divisions between the parliamen- 
tary and extra-parliamentary Left to be most pronounced. While the 
Second International debated whether Australia was the model for a 
socialist ‘third way’, after 1919 the Third and Fourth Internationals bad 
no doubt. Lenin’s 1912 observation that the ALP was a ‘liberal-bourgeois 
party’ was always used to delineate Labor from the various communist 
and Trotskyist parties. But this division between revolution and 
reformism was largely brought to an end by the 1980s. Leaving aside 
Trotskyist, anarchist and other revolutionary grouplets, the dominant 
strategy for the ALP Left and communists was the belief in a national 
alternative economic programme of a Keynesian or more radical variety. 
This strategy still lingers on within some quarters of the British Left but 
was buried by Thatcher in the UK, and by the Hawke and Keating gov- 
ernments in Australia. At best, the Socialist Left faction makes noises 
about greater social justice but is now utterly locked into the neoliberal 
deregulatory politics of ‘progressive competitiveness’. Prior to 1983, 
there was the slim possibility that the Bennite AES would be electorally 
feasible. Buc the macro-economic framework has so dramatically altered 
compared with conditions in 1982, that no new socialist ‘politics of pro- 
duction’ model could be developed by the existing labour movement that 
would be compatible with the accumulation process of a deregulated 
market system. Even many sections of capital chat favoured industrial 
peace via the Accord, are now supporters of labour market deregulation. 
Insofar as national regulatory structures were still largely in place, the left 
Accordists could convince conservative or pragmatic unions that bread- 
and-butter improvements could simultaneously achieve competie 
businesses aad the socialist transition. 





33 See R.G Gregory and B. Hunter, ‘Further Remarks on Increased Neighbourhood 


Inequality’, Secsel Saxrity Journal, June 1995, pp 20-8. 
See J. Wiseman, ‘A Kinder Road to Hell? Labor and the Politics of Progressive 


Competitiveness in Australia’, Sesali Register, 1996, pp 93-117 
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between a non-caprtalist mode of production and bourgeois norms ot dis- 
tribution.>} One could also say that the idea of a transitional Swedish 
‘politics of production’ model was never going to be compatible with a 
so-called postmodern and increasingly globalized mode of cultural 
exchange and capital mobility. Hence the ‘productive culture’ strategy 
exhausted the residues of socialist oppositional values and integrated the 
Accord Left into the most thorough defence of capitalist crisis-manage- 
ment. In addition, a generation of new intellectuals and former radicals 
abandoned Marxist political economy for the fashionable discourses of 
cultural studies and postmodernism. Australian followers of Stuart 
Hall’s Birmingham School of popular culture analysis quickly realized 
that there was little ‘resistance’ in most popular culture and hence openly 
celebrated the commodified form and the development of new culture 
industries. The remnants of the old New Left were thus as isolated as 
were the old labourists and old social democrats. Meanwhile, many who 
championed ‘civil society’ against ‘the state’ largely ignored the fact that 
by gutting or destroying limited state-run or state-supported national 
media, educational and community institutions in the name of anti-sta- 
tism, little stood between the maintenance of a vibrant public sphere and 
the descent into a fragmented and enfeebled cacophony known as the 


One of the reasons why the ALP did not split during the late 1980s is 
that, historically, all the previous splits have come from the Right and 
the Left has always regarded the union base as too important to lose. If 
‘fear eats the soul’, then the fear of the right-wing Liberal Party kept the 
ALP factions together, but at a very high price. Every attempt to form a 
new, mass-based left party or alliance—such as the Rainbow Alliance— 
floundered even though opinion polls showed large majorities opposed 
to ALP and Liberal economic rationalist policies. The growing depoliti- 
cization of the public—which became disillusioned with politics in gen- 
eral—meant that new parties failed to attract mass support. As the ALP 
harvested anti-conservative social movement support through the pref- 
erential voting system, so left anti-economic rationalists were marginal- 
ized, unable to contemplate an alliance with the equally anti-economic 
rationalist but authoritarian and racist farmers and workers of the pop- 
ulist Right. Meanwhile, the compulsory voting system, government 
funding for electorally successful parties and corporate and union sup- 
port helped keep the ALP and the Liberals going despite losing much of 
their mass bases. This left the new Green Party to compete for limited 
seats currently held by the Australian Democrats. While the small par- 
ties can poll between 8 and 15 per cent, and until recently controlled the 
balance of power in the Senate, replacing the ALP as the main opposition 
1s Dot going to happen while the union movement remains loyal to its 
traditional party. In contrast to New Zealand which had no Accord 
process—and hence lost part of its union base with the split of Labour— 
the Australian experience showed that left mps and unjons do not risk 
their investment in party spoils and influence. Similarly, it could be 
argued thar the British Left missed their opportunity to form a large new 
party precisely at the moment when they were at their strongest ın the 
early 1980s. But like the Socialist Left in the ALP, once they reached 





5E Mandel, Merx Ecomemsc Theory, London 1968, p. 572. 
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between 35 and 45 per cent of conference delegates, the belief that 51 
per cent was within reach clouded all realistic perceptions. 


Prospects for New Labour 


With Blair on the verge of power, Australian observers know that no new 
left party—tike Scargill’s—will succeed if ıt threatens a Labour victory. 
The prospects of risking a quick return of the Conservatives will also 
most likely guarantee that no major left party grows for at least four or 
more years. In the meantime, Blair, like Hawke and Keating, will make 
munor policy concessions to the Left while trying to squash opposition to 
the hegemonic neoliberal agenda. The commitment to a British version 
of a ‘productive culture’—muxed with aspects of the German model— 
and liberalization of conservative Thatcherite social policies will possibly 
be enough to keep the troops quiet. On the other hand, because of his 
conservatism on a range of socio-cultural issues, Blair is severely ham- 
strung by the ‘politics of culture’ which Keating used so effectively in 
order to sustain support from the Left. The republican option cannot be 
easily followed, as in the British context this would possibly necessitate a 
far more radical challenge to aristocratic privileges and hierarchical insti- 
tutional processes—as well as encouraging the break-up of the ‘United 
Kingdom’—than did Keating’s minimalist symbolic agenda. As the 
standard of living is lower in Britain, the ‘politics of distribution’ will 
also undoubtedly cause much dissatisfaction amongst social movements 
and the Left, given that British Labour will be faced with the old ‘fiscal 
crisis’ but much worse social conditions than those which existed prior to 


1979. 


Most importantly, the Hawke and Keating period not only transformed 
the Australian labour movement, but signalled the end of all radical and 
reform models—European ones as well—that have as their central focus 
the working class based in the manufacturing sector. What the Accord, 
the AEs, the Lucas Plan and various other left strategies of the 1970s and 
1980s had in common was the failure to adequately incorporate several 
new political economic elements into any transitional or fundamental 
break with capitalist relations The Accord emerged from a tradition 
that believed that public ownership and industry policy could be just as 
efficient and perhaps more successful in promoting economic growth 
than private market forces. The main difference was that the Accord 
abandoned nationalization in favour of control and influence via the 
development of a ‘productive culture’ and strategic industry targets. 
Nevertheless, ecological factors were either ignored or only given lip ser- 
vice. The transformation of mulitary production into socially useful 
products was the inspiring part of the Lucas Plan. Yet even this model 
was primarily based on a productivist concept that had little relevance to 
most of the paid workforce outside the manufacturing sector. Conversely, 
the political and social consequences of the reorganization of work and 
new technology should not lead us to repeat the over-generalized prog- 
nostications of a seamless global economy where national strategies are 
irrelevant. Fashionable post-Fordist theory is also heavily dependent on 
specific developments in parts of the manufacturing sector and then gen- 
eralizing these abstract concepts as if they were applicable to all sectors 
of society. Moreover, anti-productivist perspectives should not bolster 
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the belief that the working class have disappeared simply because most 
of them do not work in the manufacturing sector. This perspective often 
leads to a naive belief ın the power of new social movements and neglect 
of the need to’develop feasible political economic strategies.’ Ignoring 
the manufacturing sector is just as myopic as over-emphasizing its role 
in any alternative policy. 


The power of the social democratic tradition still lives on in modern 
adaptations such as the ‘associative democracy’ strategies proposed by 
left Accordist John Mathews and Paul Hirst in Britan.’ Despite valu- 
able suggestions on how to extend democratic participation, like the AES 
and Accord, ‘associative democracy’ strategies are still geared to forms of 
capital accumulation and public-sector provision of services which are 
being rapidly transformed. They are particularly conservative in their 
failure to develop a ‘politics of production’ that adequately incorporates 
bio-diversity and the economics of sustainable environmental produc- 
tion. While new welfare and community structures are proposed, there is 
only a vague or minimal appreciation of the need for new gender rela- 
tions to be made central to the ‘politics of distribution’. These produc- 
tivist models share the social democratic dependency on high rates of 
competitive economic growth. In this, they underestimate the magni- 
tude of unemployment and poverty which 1s currently emerging from 
new processes of capital accumulation. Equally important, they fail to 
confront the problems of the majority of the paid and unpaid workforce 
in households, services, the public sector, small businesses and agricul- 
ture whose everyday labour ıs not all marketable and exportable. In other 
words, ‘associative democracy’, like European social democracy and New 
Labour are, in their own different forms, possibly the last generic expres- 
sions of a phase of political economy which is becoming historically 
obsolete. 


In the meantime, the recycling of failed or farling models continues. We 
saw how the ALP Left tried to recycle the Swedish model at precisely the 
historical point when it began to decline. Now ıt is the turn of British 
Labour to repackage tired models. Just as new political economic condi- 
tions are undermining the Japanese model so, too, the combination of 
socio-economuc factors that made the German social market model such 
a post-war success are unsustainable—witness recent pressures to intro- 
duce neoliberal reforms and cut welfare. But then the ALP faced this 
truth in the 1980s. Long before Blair talked of New Labour, the ALP 
reinvented itself by adopting a new identity. Yet this transformation of ~ 
old labourism was double-edged. It advanced a more tolerant and plural- 
ist socio-cultural agenda while simultaneously commodifying cultural 
practices and undermining equity and social justice through economic 
restructuring. Although old labourism has been largely purged, it will 
probably take at least another decade before the hegemony of New 
Labour is seriously challenged from within or without by a new party. 





3 See my discussion of social movements, guaranteed income schemes, alternative green 
and social welfare strategies and the ideas of Gorz, Bahro, ALP president Barry Jones, and 
so forth ın The Pest Industrial U teptans, Cambridge 1987 

5 J. Mathews, The Age of Democracy The Polstecs of Post-Fordism, Melbourne 1989, and P. 
Hirst, Assectatros Democracy: New Forms of Ecomoms: and Sasal Governance, Cambridge 1994 
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Perhaps the ALP has inadvertently performed a valuable service. For if a 
new invigorated Left emerges, it will have to be based on radical political 
econamic policies informed by new social movement values and agendas. 
Otherwise, the Labor version of neoliberalism developed by Hawke and 


Keating will be recycled with ever diminishing capacity to resolve the 
enormous socio-economic and environmental problems thar lie ahead 


of us. 
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Jeremy Lester 


Overdosing on Nationalism: 
Gennadii Zyuganov and the 

Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation 


Each nation 

Has given itself 
Its own epithet; 
To carry its essence, 

The aim: 

For England—a ‘merry old” 
For France—a ‘beaxtiful’ 
And ‘holy’ was once 
Russia's name... 


Yevgeny Vinokurov 


If the last hectic months of Russian politics have demonstrated anything at all, 
it is that for the ‘Left’ (however we define that term) there is one, and only one, ” 
organizational forum through which its cause can be advanced—and that 
forum is the Communist Party of the Russian Federation (CPRF). 


Since its re-foundation in February 1993, the party has gone from strength to 
strength. With a membership of 550,000, it is almost twice as large as any rival 
organization warranting the label of a recognized political party. It has 20,000 
primary organizations, 2,000 district and city organizations, and is fully repre- 
sented in 88 out of the 89 constituent parts of the Federation—the one excep- 
tion being Chechnya. It has fairly good financial resources at its disposal thanks 
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to a number of close links with lucrative business organizations and busi- 
ness people such as the ‘Mosbusiness Bank’ and Vladimir 

casino owner. And, in general, it has good connections with a whole 
range of powerful social and economic elites. 


‘Dissident’ forces inside the CPRF, opposed to the leadership of Gennadii 
Zyuganov have been forced out— ‘purged’ would be too emotive a word 
in this context—leaving the party with a reasonable degree of unity.’ 
Inside the State Duma, its parliamentary members are generally 
regarded as the most professional, attending debates more frequently 
than all other deputies, and being the least susceptible to corruption and 
abuse of privilege and status; with nine—out of 28—standing parlia- 
mentary committees under their control, they are able to exert unperal- 
leled influence on the legislative process. Across the country as a whole, 

the party has very strong regional centres of support—especially in the 
so-called ‘red belt’ territory south of Moscow—with communists repre- 
senting 63 constituent parts of the Federation at the national parliamen- 
tary level. According to recent sociological reports, its electoral base of 
support is proportionally more highly educated than any of its major 
rivals—including Grigorii Yavlinsky’s YABLoko movement. 


On top of all this, the party’s performance in elections over the last two 
to three years shows a strong upwards curve. Having captured 6.7 mill- 
ion votes (12.4 per cent) in the parliamentary elections in December 
1993, the party more than doubled this in December 1995 with 15.5 
million votes (22.3 per cent); and if the votes gained by other communist 
forces are included, the total would be near the 20 million mark. In the 
first round of the presidential elections in June 1996, Gennadii 
Zyuganov—admittedly as the representative of a broader electoral coali- 
tion—increased this base of support to 24 million. And, following the 
outcome of the second round, the level of support stood at a few thousand 
votes short of 30 million. This in itself, of course, was not sufficient to 
win the elections. Nevertheless, few could doubt that the 40.4 per cent 
of the vote captured by Zyuganov represented anything less than a 
remarkable achievement in the face of enormous adversity, hostility, 
threats and explicit media bias. Indeed, many neutral Russian commen- 
tators even suggested that this was a tremendous ‘moral’ victory for 
Zyuganov. The fact that he could construct the kind of electoral bloc that 
he did, and by and large keep it fairly united throughout the long, diffi- 
cult months of campaigning, demonstrated real political acumen. From 
a personal point of view, meanwhile, Zyuganov himself clearly grew in 
stature as the campaign proceeded, and the gracious magnanimity with 
which he handled his defeat even impressed his most vociferous of crit- 
ics. When all 1s said and done, the communists could certainly make a 
strong claim that it was only by means of the adoption of their policies 
that Yeltsin ultimately won. Taken together, then, the evidence over the 





* Boas Slavin, foc example, once one of the foremost cantics of Zyuganov for his betrayal of 

Maonst ponciples, has now taken up with the Workers Self-Government Party of 

Fedorov, acting ss the larcer’s foremost aide in the recent presidential elections. 

Of those that remein in the party, most analyses calculate thar there 1s a oeo-Stalinist fac- 

tion with approximately a 15 per cent support base, a social democratic faction with 2 10 
per cent support bese, with the remainder strongly supportive of the leadership line. 
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past couple of years all goes to show one thing: phoenixes do indeed rise 
from the ashes. 


The Rejuvenation of the CPRF 


The basis of a successful Communist Party rejuvenation in Russia can be 
explained by a whole series of factors. Firstly, despite the collapse and 
disintegration of the old Soviet order and the cpsu—as well as the 
unconstitutional banning of communist activity—the CPRF was the only 
party in the post-Soviet era with a nation-wide organizational and 
administrative structure, and with the necessary qualified, experienced 
cadres to run a party machine. In other words, the massive quantitative 
depletion of its cpsu-era ranks did not have the same resonance on its 
qualitative abilities in this organizational sphere. As soon as the party was 
unbanned, therefore, ıt was always going to be a key political player. 


Secondly, whatever else the party represented, it could appeal to a sense 
of tradition in Russia and could rely on the ingrained sense of loyalty and 
attachment to the communist cause. 


Thirdly, when the effects of shock therapy started to be felt, it was 
inevitable that the mass ranks of the disaffected and disillusioned would 
have to find some political home to go to, and would require some voice 
to give expression to their discontent. The CPRF, therefore, was always 
going to be one such ‘natural’ home. Memories, after all, are notoriously 
short and it was inevitable that sooner rather than later the discontent of 
post-Soviet times would strongly outweigh the discontent of Soviet 
times when the communists were perforce blamed for everything. And 
certainly this overwhelming sense of nostalgia for the old times quickly 
emerged in the popular consciousness. 


Fourthly, one can also draw attention to the very deep-seated structural 
factors in Russian society which would always create the necessary space 
for a political party like the CPRF. Central to the argument here is the 
intrinsically strong role of the state ın a whole range of key areas, which 
no amount of ‘liberalization’ or even ‘capitalization’ would be able to 
impinge. on for a considerable amount of time. This is particularly appar- 
ent, for example, in the defence sphere (with Russia sandwiched as she is 
between powerful rivals to her East, West and South); the transport and 
communication sector (with the state being the only real source and 
provider of any real degree of integration); the technological sphere (with 
the state largely forced to act as the key agency of investment); and ın the 
agricultural sphere (where the state is forced to subsidize an uncompeti- 
tive, but essential, source of domestic production).? 


More important than all these factors, however, 1s the consideration that 
the real success of the CPRF’s rejuvenation has undoubtedly been grounded 
in 1ts encapsulation and embodiment of the nationalist cause in Russia. 
Such a blend of communism and nationalism is nothing new, of course, in 
Russia. For all the internarionalist rhetoric of Soviet communists, few 





a See Renfrey Clarke, The Economic Foundations of Russian Politics’, Secas/sst Ecomemec 
Ballæra, February 1996. 
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observers have ever really questioned the predominance or prioritizing 
of a nationalist agenda. Nevertheless, the essence and nature of the curr- 
ent blend of these two forces seems to me to give off a different aroma 
altogether. And without doubt the role of the party’s leader, Gennadii 
Zyuganov, has been absolutely crucial here. 


Zyuganov’s Pivotal Role 


When the re-foundation congress of the Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation elected Gennadu Zyuganov as its leader ın February 1993, it 
was certainly not in ignorance of his recent political record and affilia- 
tions. As an active founder-member of the highly ‘conservative’ RSFSR 
Communist Party in 1990, as a signatory of the infamous ‘Word to the 
People’ manifesto just prior to the anti-Gorbechev coup attempt in 
August 1991, and as a leading member of such hard-line, nationalist 
organizations in the immediate post-Soviet era as Otchizaa (Motherland), 
the All-Russian People’s Union, the Russian National Assembly, and 
later on the ill-fated National Salvation Front, his radical nationalist 
credentials were second to none. Organizational affiliations were also sup- 
plemented by a growing body of theoretical writings on the long-stand- 
ing question of Russia’s supposed superior uniqueness and exceptionalism 
as against the rest of European, and indeed Western, civilization. 


Stripped of its many superfluities, Zyuganov’s argument has been based 
on the overriding premise that in the aftermath of the ‘overthrow’ of the 
old order, the Russian communist faith can only be defended through 
the mechanism of nationalism and patriotism. To sustain this approach, 
he has consistently tried over the last few years to bridge what, in some 
cases at least, were oearly always considered to be unbridgeable divides. 


No one has done more than Zyuganov, for example, to try to create a 
dialectical synthesis out of the Civil War divide between Reds and 
Whites, and out of the later division between Reds and Browns, seeking 
to overcome the division by imbuing the mutual belief of these forces in 
the nation with a degree of sacredness rarely found before in a commu- 
nist leader. Based on the largely Hegelian-inspired ideas of Lev Gumil’ev 
(amongst many others), Zyuganov is adamant that the ethnos or nation 
1s the main ‘agent of history’. In the Eurasian realm, this is recognized 
even more cogently by the existence of a seper-ethnos, which has histori- 
cally fused the Slavs, Tatars and Mongols. For Zyuganov, then, if there is 
to be any vilification of the actions of past political figures in Russian 
history, the greatest vilification must be reserved for the likes of Trotsky 
and other old Bolsheviks for their supposed ‘perverse’ anti-nationalist 
‘betrayal’ of Russia. 


No one has done more than Zyuganov to correlate post-communism with 
pre-communism. In particular, few have laboured longer and harder to sus- 
tain the conviction that the ‘Russian Idea’, that phenomenon which is ‘so 
mysterious and incomprehensible to the West’, is a profoundly socialist 
idea.’ Like Berdyaev, and Dostoevsky—arguably the greatest exponent 
of the Russian Idea—Zyuganov readily acknowledges the ‘contradictory 





> Gennedu Zyuganov, Ze gerrzestom, Orel 1995, p 162. 
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properties’ of the ‘Russian Idea’, but he is also adamant that, whatever 
else one can say about the Russian character or even the Russian soul, 
one thing is for sure: 1t has never been ‘bourgeois’ and is totally unsuited 
to be bourgeois, not least because up until the present time Russians 
have been ‘innocent of the sin of ownership’. While socialism, therefore, 
is based on deep-rooted atavistic sentiments, capitalism simply cannot 
be an organic part of the flesh and blood, the life, the customs and psy- 
chology of Russian society. Similarly, for Zyuganov, there is an insepar- 
able linkage between the notion of communism and the Russian term 
obshchina (community), where pnority has always been given to com- 
mon, collectivist and community-driven interests, as distinct from pri- 
vate, egoistic and individualist ones. 


And perhaps most crucially of all, no one has done more than Zyuganov 
to construct a symbiotic connection between communism and religion; 
with Islam and Buddhism, and most importantly of all, of course, with 
that most dominant of all of Russia’s religions—Orthodox Christianity. 
The relationship can be seen in practical terms, where there has been no 
greater defender of the interests of Orthodoxy against the infiltration of 
Western (alien) sects of one kind or another than the Communist Party. 
It can be seen 1n the attempts to create ideological, theoretical parallels 
between notions of communist collectivism and Orthodox conciliarism 
(sobornast). It can be seen ın the attempt to create historical, genealogical 
parallels between the two, based on the notion that communism is also 
two thousand years old ‘because of its compatibility with the teachings 
of Christ’. And it can also be seen in the explicit religious imagery 
which fills all of Zyuganov’s keynote speeches and texts. A very com- 
mon refrain, for example, is the appeal for Russian people ‘to see the 
light’ (as he himself has done); communists are often labelled ‘secular 
Christians’ whose sense of morality is perfectly compatible with the 
Ten Commandments; capitalism is by nature the ‘anti-Christ’ compared 
with communism’s ability to rise, like Lazarus, from the grave; Yeltsin 
himself ıs frequently portrayed as Judas, or alternatively in a broader 
sense, Judas is used as a personification of the ‘ideal’ citizen of the new 
capitalist Russia; there are regular ‘Bible readings’ particularly from 
Zyuganov’s favourite Book of Revelations;4 and there are frequent ser- 
mons on the way in which Russians, as befits one of ‘God’s chosen peo- 
ple’, possess a depth of sacredness unmatched by any other national 
group. In short, what one frequently witnesses is the transformation of 
ideology into theology. 


Given the pivotal importance of the nationalist phenomenon here—not 
least represented by the fact that Zyuganov’s long-term aim is to have his 
understanding of national-patriotism accepted as an official state ideol- 
ogy—one cannot possibly assess the current state of the CPRF without 
addressing the essential nature of this more explicit turn to nationalism. 
Starting out with the basic premise, therefore, that a nationalist agenda 


4 Zyuganoy seems especially fond of quoting the passage: ‘If any man worship the beast 
and his image, and receive his mark on bis forebesd, or ın his band, the same shall drink of 
the wine of the wath of God.’ The allusions to Gorbachev, of course, could not be clearer, 
and demonstrare that nearly five years after his departure from office, anu-Gorbachevien 
sentiments ın the CPRF are 83 strong as ever 
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is not s# itself a good or a bad thing but very much depends on the way in 
which it is constituted and utilized, I will concern myself with the fol- 
lowing issues: How justified is it from a tactical point of view? How pro- 
gressive and healthy is it? Should it be seen more as a malady than a 
remedy for the tasks facing the Russian Left over the coming years? 
Following Tom Nairn’s advice, I will also try my utmost to avoid an 
overly soralszing perspective when assessing the different positive and 
negative ambivalences of the current nationalist dilemma in Russia.’ Yet 
since I fear that the emotional strain will prove too much, let me at least 
offer my apologies 1n advance. 


Communist Nationalism: The Case for the Defence 


1. The first argument 1n the case for the defence of the nationalist orien- 
tation of the CPRF is in the form of a response to those critics who think 
that a nationalist perspective for any communist organization is some 
kind of gross ‘blasphemy’ against everything considered ‘sacred’ in 
Marxist theory. As Zyuganov himself put it in his keynote report to the 
Third Party Congress in January 1995: 


The question giving rise to the most serious disputes is the question of the 
need to consider Russia's historical uniqueness in the Communist Party's actry- 
ity and programme goals. People ask whether there 1s not nationalism and a 
betrayal of the class-based approach bere. If you identify a class-based approach 
with vulgar sociology, then yes, the draft programme resolutely breaks with ıt. 
Bur the Marxist theory of socio-historical development never taught us to view 
countries and peoples as a blank sheet of paper on which the impersonal eco- 
namic laws write history. So we believe that the actempt to consider the unique- 
ness of the Russian way, to reveal its ‘socialist predisposition’, so to speak, is ın 
the mainstream of the scientific methodology of historical analysis. 


One could perhaps go further and also argue that it would be almost 
impossible to accuse the communists of a theoretical deviation here 
because, to put it quite crudely, there is simply no definable Marxist the- 
ory of nationalism to deviate against in the first place. 


2. Following on from this, a strong case 1n defence of the CPRF’s position 
could be made along the following lines: because the Russian masses 
undoubtedly have a much stronger identification with the nation than 
they do with class, it would be pure folly on the part of the CPRF not to 
use this in their strategic and programmatic considerations. As Boris 
Kagarlitsky, for example, has so cogently argued, Russian society for 
most of this century has effectively been declassed. In such circumstances, 
it is hardly surprising that there are very few genuine, or at least consis- 
tent, feelings of class consciousness and attachment in any of the social 
groups in present-day Russian society. One can hardly blame the com- 
munists, many would claim, for not waging a class struggle if the objec- 
tive conditions for that struggle are not there in the first place. 


Moreover, in the face of all the destructive, disaggregative tendencies 
brought about by the past decade of change, the close identification with 





> See Tom Naim, “The Modern Janus’, NLR 94, November-December 1975, p. 5. 
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a nationalist agenda by the CPRF has at least provided people with a posi- 
tive sense of collective identity and belonging. It has fulfilled, if only ina 
psychological sense, what many would regard as an absolutely crucial 
internal need of Russian society at this point; it has given the Russian 
people a renewed sense of pride and hope. And perhaps, after all, the 
advocates of nationalism are correct: it is only in the form of a ‘people’, 
not classes, thar the masses enter the political domain and make history. 
As Marx himself said, this making of history always carries with it che 
weight of tradition of a nation’s dead generations. 


3. A third argument for the defence ıs that the national-patriotic empha- 
sis in the programme of the CPRF represents the definitive rejection of 
Bolshevik-style voluntarism. At long last, it is contended, the intellec- 
tual bias of this thoroughly idealist, vanguardist approach to political 
activity has now been replaced by an emphasis on the instincts and val- 
ues of the ordinary man and woman in the street. 


4. Another argument stressing the tactical acumen of the communists 
and their nationalist agenda concerns the effect this has had on their 
most vociferous political enemies. In a country such as Russia, so the 
argument goes, nationalism 1s not a force which can be left in the hands 
of the forces of the xenophobic and chauvinistic Right. The communists 
have therefore been absolutely correct to occupy this terrain of struggle 
as the most effective means of keeping at bay the likes of Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky. Indeed, the recent demise of Zhirinovsky can be directly 
attributed to the tactical aplomb of Zyuganov and other leading com- 
mounists in the way that they have colonized the nationalist domain. By 
their success, they have not only carried out a great service to Russia, but 
to the whole of Europe. 


Boris Kapustin is one Russian commentator who has promoted this line 
very strongly. If Zyuganov deserves credit for anything, it is the way that 
he has outstandingly ensured the predominance of the ‘left-wing mod- 
ernizers’ in the patriotic debate. True, Zyuganov has left himself open to 
charges of ‘conservatism’. According to Kapustin, however, this is a very 
mild-mannered form of conservatism ın the mould of Karl Mannheim or, 
perhaps on occasion, even Edmund Burke. It is about appreciating how 
features of the present era have their roots ın the past, and how we should 
understand and savour those roots; an approach which is diametrically 
opposed to the much more radical and dangerous type of ‘fundamentalist 
nationalism’. Above all, ıt 1s about the desire to retain symbols that still 
have meaning for so much of the population. Hence the reason why 
Zyuganoy has been adamant in preserving the name ‘Communist’ for the 
party. For all these reasons, therefore, Kapustin 1s at least happy to call 
Zyuganoy a ‘left conservative’.” 


What a Communist Victory Might Mean 


5. Kapustin in his article also goes on to make the point that the commu- 
nists are perfectly well aware of the dangers of playing the nationalist 





7 Boas Kapustin, ‘Levy: konservatizm KPRF 1 ego rol’ v sovremenno: politike’, Nexeozs:- 
maya parna, 5 March 1996,p 5. 
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game. Again, however, the argument is very forcefully made that it is a 
game which they have little choice but to play, and up until now, at least, 
they have played it on their own terms—that is to say, they have at least 
accentuated the positive social values of the so-called ‘Russian Idea’. 
Whatever else their nationalism consists of, it is not a narrow-minded 
ethnic form of nationalism. They have at least tried to use nationalist 
rhetoric to define the kind of society Russia should be. 


Indeed, this brings us to one of the strongest defences of the CPRF under 
Zyuganov’s tutelage If nationalism 1s what it takes to elect the commu- 
nists and oust the current despised regime, then so be it. Just think of 
all the positive consequences that would stem from this. From a domes- 
tic point of view (assuming we can accept the promises made in the 
CPRF programme), it would mean increased social welfare provisions for 
schools and hospitals, and greater state help for the most deprived social 
groups—the unemployed, the homeless, the elderly, the infirm, and the 
very young; it would mean increased state subsidies for Russia’s manu- 
facturing and technological base, as well as agriculture, leading in turn 
to better prospects for the workers and peasants; 1t would mean a halt to 
the iniquitous programme of privatization and any remaining remnants 
of the shock therapy programme; ıt would lead to a clamp down on 
Mafia activities and social evils such as prostitution and pornography; as 
well as, very crucially, radical political changes in the balance of legisla- 
tive-executive relations, with promises to curtail the ever-increasing 
absolutist powers of the President and the unaccountable personal ad- 
ministration which has been built up alongside it. From a more interna- 
tional perspective, meanwhile, it would bring a highly welcome 
stronger form of opposition to the proposed NATO expansion in Central 
and Eastern Europe, and would almost certainly stop the discussions 
about the viability of including former Soviet republics in any intended 
expansion drive; it would likewise open up the possibilities for a much 
stronger form of reintegration of Russia with the old ‘fraternal’ 
republics of the USSR; and the end, and possible reversal, of shock ther- 
apy policies might well inflict serious damage on the economic hege- 
mony of neoliberalism, with positive knock-on effects elsewhere in the 
developing and developed world—and, at the very least, we could all 
bask in the sight of the International Monetary Fund being taken down 
a peg or two. 


6. Having raised an raternational dimension of the potential positive 
nature of a communist rejuvenation in Russia brought about by ıts iden- 
tification with a nationalist cause, this brings us to the final mayor argu- 
ment for the defence, which can likewise frequently be heard in 
left-wing discussion forums inside and outside Russia. For many defend- 
ets—or at least sympathizers—of communist nationalism there is a ten- 
dency to view this development within the global framework of 
anti-imperialism. Then Russia can be viewed as a potential bastion of 
opposition to the global, imperialist ambitions of (American) capitalist 
hegemony. In the process, Russia almost becomes transformed into a 
‘Third World’ outpost. With its levels of under-development, but with 
its potential for colonization by global capitalism, the nationalist resis- 
tance of the communists takes on the increasing appearance of a ‘roman- 
tic’ struggle for sel/-determination. The atavistic dangers of past forms of 
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Russian nationalism thereby become submerged in this broader anti- 
imperialism of the present. To use the words of Tom Nairn, it becomes a 
justifiable ‘compensatory reaction on the periphery’? of capitalist imperi- 
alsm, and for the Left, at least, such a peripheral form of nationalism can 
always be much more tolerated, forgiven, or excused than a ‘core-area’ 
nationalism. In short, 1t 1s perceived as the only route out of dependency 
and must therefore be supported at all costs, for it 1s the only ‘antithesis’ 
of the forward march of global capitalism, and, by its ‘organic’ linkage of 
the community and the state, the only real antidote to the all-pervasive 
power of Western individualism and social atomism. 


National Communism: The Case for the Prosecution 


The notion that the Left can make positive use of nationalism, and even 
that there 1s a necessity for a nationalist agenda, has a long theoretical as 
well as practical pedigree. Think of all the great revolutionary causes over 
the past couple of hundred years, and this is immediately, even strikingly, 
apparent. Indeed, as the years have progressed, some of the most eloquent 
works written by left-wing theorists and activists have been precisely in 
this domain of accentuating the positive (usually culturally-based) tenets 
of nationalism—with no better recent example of this than Benedict 
Anderson’s locus classicus on ‘Imagined Communities’? 


The conviction that there can be extremely progressive understandings 
and uses of nationalism by left-wing forces is not the issue here. What 
is at issue, certainly for any critic of this phenomenon, is more the 
actual manner in which the appeal to nationalism is constituted, and 
then applied in practice. As an essential framework for judging the 
nationalist predominance in the Russian Communist Party, it is hard, 
to put it no more harshly than this for the time being, not to experience 
very grave misgivings and anxieties. Is perhaps the communist nation- 
alism of the CPRF masking a more sinister notion of national commu- 
nism? 


1. The first of the major criticisms is rooted in a fear of the history of 
nationalism in the Russian context. Notwithstanding a hint of exaggera- 
tion, there is a very strong argument that, given the historical experience 
of Russian nationalism, this in itself 1s sufficient reason that the Russian 
Left should never resort to this tactic. To use Seton-Watson's designa- 
tion, Russian nationalism has always been an official nationalism.’*° It has 
always existed as the creation from above of a power group, fearful of its 
own self-imposed exclusion from the popular will of the masses. While 
suitably camouflaged ın an unfathomable veneer of mysticism, it has 
always been designed to be used ın highly conservative and reactionary 
ways to serve exclusively the interests of an all-powerful, absolutist state. 
Moreover, so all-pervasive is this legacy that the Left should not even 
attempt to tame it, because no matter what virtuous intentions it might 





® Naum, The Modern Janus’, p. 14 

9 Benedict Anderson, [magrues Commanities. Reflactrens on the Origrn and Spread of National- 
1sm, Verso, London 1983 

10 Hugh Seton-Watson, Natrens and States. Ax Engurry rate the Origins of Nations and the 
Polt of Natromalsim, Boulder, CO 1977 
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start out with, it will always end up mired in its powerful, reactionary 
grip. 


2. If there is an excessive degree of fatalism in this understanding of the 
penetrative depth of official nationalism, there is at least sufficient 
empirical evidence to incriminate the CPRF as an accessory to the crime 
of wilfully perpetuating its pernicious influence. More worryingly, one 
cannot even produce much mitigating evidence to show how the best 
intentions of Zyuganov and the cpRF in their efforts to tame the worst 
features of the nationalist beast have gone astray. Taming it was never on 
Zyuganov's agenda. Instead, he chose to ride the beast, and has been 
much enjoying the ride. 


Judging from many of his speeches, there can be little doubt that 
Zyuganov is an ardent admirer of the political figure who really invented 
official nationalism in Russia—Count Sergius Uvarov, Tsarist Minister 
for Education ın the 1830s and 1840s. Firstly, there is his unstinting 
belief in the notion of derzbeveost’—a form of great power statism which 
intrinsically subordinates all other issues and concerns to its own primacy. 
Secondly, there is his strong attachment to a messianic understanding of 
nationalism; the constant promotion of Russia’s sense of special destiny, 
which ın turn promotes the constant search for, and need of, a saviour. 
This likewise explains the growing positive reappraisal of Stalin emanat- 
ing from many sections of the CPRF, not least Zyuganov himself, who 
brackets Stalin with the likes of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great for 
his redoubtable state-strengthening and state-conquering achievements. 
And thirdly, there is Zyuganov’s enduring faith in the mysticism under- 
pinning Russian nationalist convictions. This partly explains, for exam- 
ple, his desire to achieve a reconciliation with Orthodox Chrisuanity 
which always acted as the main mythogenesis of the old Tsarist state. It 
likewise explains his strong affinities with thinkers such as Konstantin 
Leont’ev, Vladimir Solovev, Nikola: Berdyaev and Lev Gumil’ev. 


AL of this, then, could not be further from any notion of a ‘progressive’ 
left nationalism. If, following Régis Debray, we understand a progres- 
sive, healthy form of nationalism as one which promotes the maxim, cul- 
tivate and accentuate the positive, and decry the negative in your 
country’s culture and tradition," this is not easily applied to Zyuganov 
and the cpr, who too often seem to delight in turning the maxim on its 
head. Likewise, by emphasizing the nationalist primacy of the state, it 1s 
certainly not adhering to that other main feature of progressive national- 
ism: a promotion of the popular-cultural traditions of the people. 
Individual ‘saviours’ like Stalin are seemingly worth more than all the 
grass roots democratic traditions of the (early) Soviets in communist 
rhetoric. As for Zyuganov’s mystical faith in his country, while one 
should not necessarily begrudge him this, there must surely be some 
limits here. As the poet Maria Avakkumova wrote in a belated reply to 
Fyodor Tyutchev’s famous rendition about the inability to grasp Russia 
by the rational mind, because only profane, spiritual belief in Russia 
would suffice: yes, “Bur just how much can one only believell’ 





H See his interview, Manousm and the National Question’, in NLR 105, September- 
October 1977. 
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Red Form, White Content 


3. Given the commitment Zyuganov has to the notions of derzbavrast’, 
messianism, mysticism and so forth, Aleksandr Tsipko—in contrast to 
the aforementioned views of Boris Kapustin—would not hesitate to 
identify Zyuganov's ‘conservatism’ with a right-wing, rather than left- 
wing tradition. While it is ‘red in form’, it is far more ‘white in content’, 
embodied as it 1s in the right-wing cocoon of an all-powerful Russian 
state.” Tsipko’s views here also raise a far more disturbing allegation 
against the cprF. Whilst it is undeniable that the party has done the 
whole of the European continent an invaluable service in seeing off 
(for the tume being at least) the challenge posed by the far Right in the 
lunatic guise of Zhirinovsky, to what extent have they done this by 
colonizing the (marginally saner) rhetoric and values of the Right? For 
a number of years now there have certainly been worrying signs of a not 
very well concealed degree of cooperation between the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party of Zhirinovsky and the CPRF at many different levels— 
including the very highest. And although one can retort that in recent 
months there has been an even greater degree of affinity between Yeltsin 
and Zhirinovsky, one can hardly extract too much comfort from this. Lf 
anything, it merely highlights just how far to the right the ‘middle 
ground’ of Russian politics has moved in recent years. This, after all, is 
the ground that Zyuganov chose to fight on, and relishes. 


In addition, as we have already seen, Zyuganov is all too ready to find 
common ground with extreme right-wing conceptions of nationalism 
and patriotism; something which is particularly noticeable in his repeated 
attempts to transcend (though ‘whitewash’ or ‘forget’ might be more 
appropriate terms) the long-standing rift between Reds and Whites, and 
Reds and Browns. Witness, for example, Zyuganov's long-standing col- 
laboration with right-wing, fascist sympathizers such as Aleksandr 
Prokhanov on the editorial board of newspapers such as Dew’ and (the suc- 
cessor organ) Zevtra. 


Perhaps most disturbing of all 1s the expropriation of a whole range of 
nationalist imagery by Zyuganov and other leading members of the CPRF 
which anyone even loosely associated with the Left should find extremely 
distasteful: the chauvinism, for example, of much of the nationalist 
rhetoric of the CPRF; the xenophobic need to find all manner of scape- 
goats to blame for the country’s ‘unjust’ predicament; the allusions to 
fears that the supposedly unique ‘genetic composition’ of the Russian 
people is once again being threatened; the implicit and explicit anti- 
Semitism of Zyuganov and many others which simultaneously blames 
nearly all aspects of the economic transformation in Russia today on the 
culture and ideology of a ‘Judaic Diaspora, whose influence is consis- 
tently growing by the day, even by the hour’, which at the same time is 
being used to whitewash the ‘excesses’ of Stalin because of the ‘alien ele- 
ments’ around him in the guise of (note the names) Kaganovich, Yagoda, 
Beria and Mekhlis; and last, but not least, a great deal of the nationalist 
rhetoric of the CPRF is too often tied ın with a sense of bwmltation, and 





2 Aleksandr Thipko, ‘Pochemu partiya Gennadiya Zyuganova mozhet pobedit’ na 
dekabr'skakh vyborakh’, Neevitmepe gaxes, 9 November 1995, p. 5- 
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once again, we hardly need to be reminded of the lessons of the 1920s 
and 1930s to appreciate chat there are enormous inherent dangers in 
grounding a nationalist conviction in sentiments of this nature, which 
essentially sees the nation as a victim. All of this imagery, then, if it can- 
not be eradicated entirely from the political scene because of the exis- 
tence of fascist elements, should at least have no ‘positrve’ role to play in 
the language of the Left. Exactly the contrary. 


4. Another criticism of the nationalism and patriotism of the CPRF is 
that it is too much rooted in the past. Not unlike the damned in Dante’s 
La Divina Commedia, the present-day Russian communists seem to have 
their heads turned permanently backwards. Perhaps in itself, this is not 
too much of a bad thing, and a lot of political capital can be gained from 
this approach, allowing one to portray the past and those associated 
with it in heroic, glorious and selfless terms. If taken to extremes, how- 
ever, it can clearly have many adverse affects, as even Zyuganov himself 
candidly acknowledged in his address to the CPRF plenum in January 
1996."3 In short, it is a form of nationalism which allows little or no 
space for the posing of the most important question ‘where 1s Russia 
going’’, because it prefers to concentrate on the question ‘where has 
Russia come from?’ 


5. Following on from this, the criticism is often made that the party's 
adoption of a wholesale nationalist agenda can be seen as a misguided 
alternative to the much more difficult task of thoroughgoing moderniza- 
tson. Taking the easy option here has undoubtedly given the party con- 
siderable short-term benefits, as well as a sense of rejuvenation, but one 
must seriously wonder about the long-term costs. Is it really geared to 
facing up to the enormous challenges thar lie ahead in the coming years 
and decades of the next century? Time, almost certainly, 1s not on the 
communists’ side, and the image of a rejuvenated phoenix, referred to at 
the beginning, may in reality be masking a more disheartening reality.’ 


Nation Over Class 


6. Notwithstanding the general legitimacy of the argument, especially 
in the present Russian context, that there might be a stronger identifica- 
tion with the nation than with class, this should not detract from the 
powerful criticism that the CPRF is undoubtedly missing enormous 
Opportunities to strengthen a sense of class awareness and class-based 
affiliation in the social and economic domain of struggle. That is to say, 
there is too often an ‘over-valorization’ of nationalism—to use the termi- 
nology of Aijaz Ahbmad—as a strategy of resistance, and as a consequence 





13 Sevetthaya Ressrys, 16 January 1996, pp. 2-3. 

“Tt 1s on this issue, of course, that one witnesses some of the most glaring differences 
between che Russian communist experience in recent years and thet of most of the other 
communist parties in Eastern Europe Given the different nature and depth of the transi- 
non process in these countries, the former communist parties of Eastern Europe have been 
forced to accept the requirements of a more wholehearted form of modernization. Any 
kind of backward-looking or revivalist programme was always going to be untenable 
And, whether we like the results of the modernization process or not, the former commu- 
nist organizations in countries such as Hungary and Poland ar least face up to the tusks of 
the future with a high degree of optimism 
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it 1s closing off too many other avenues of resistance which should be the 
overriding domain of any genuine left-wing strategy.” 


The limits of this constant narration of an over-valorized, unitary experi- 
ence of national oppression can be seen, for example, in the party’s whole 
attitude to the nature of capitalist transformation affecting the country. 
The essence of the party’s antagonism to the emergence of a capitalist 
system in Russia is not an attack on capitalism as such, but an attack 
almost exclusively directed at ‘comprador’ capitalists and the moral per- 
versity of the nouveaux riches. By far the worst attribute of the com- 
pradors, according to Zyuganoy, is that they constantly refer to Russia in 
the most impersonal way as ‘this country’. What he really wants are capi- 
talists who call it ‘my country’, and preferably ones who have an affinity 
with the ancient traditions of ‘Holy Rus’, rather than the excessively 
modern Russia. Certainly in tone and essence, the economic programme 
of the CPRF is not all that different from Yeltsin’s. To be sure, the tax 
system would be used in stronger ways to ensure some degree of greater 
redistribution, but as Zyuganov has been making abundantly clear for 
. many months, there would be no real attack on the new private owners. 
What Zyuganov wants 1s an emphasis on ‘national capitalism’, and this 
is by far the main reason why he has been able to retain a social democ- 
ratic faction within the party, while so many other (more left-wing) 
tendencies have been forced to leave. 


A similar sense of nationalist over-valorization can also be seen in 
Zyuganov's approach to the fundamental problem of the non-payment of 
wages, which according to current estimates amounts to a staggering 
backlog of something well in excess of 30 trillion roubles. Once again, the 
rhetoric here is too much imbued with the sense of ‘national disgrace’ that 
this inflicts on Russia, rather than being viewed as any kind of class- 
related problem brought about by the transition to capitalism. Prior to 
the presidential election, great efforts were made to reduce the backlog, 
sometimes using Western credits that were probably extended to aid 
Yeltsin’s re-election. But since then the problem of unpaid wages has 
grown worse, provoking a rash of strikes. However, the aim of these 
strikes—usually lasting no more thad one day and supported by manage- 
ment—1s usually to dramatize the plight of the employees concemed. On 
a number of occasions, workers have resorted to hunger strikes in a des- 
perate plea that wages be paid. The CPRF expresses sympathy but has not 
sought to transform this worker reaction in the direction of a class-based 
mobilization. When Chernomyrdin.came out of the Kremlin to address a 
demonstration of trade unionists his message was much the same. 


It is thus very hard to ignore the criticism that the party’s approach to an 
emerging Russian capitalism 1s barely left-wing at all. If it represents 
anything, it is more a right-wing critique rooted in a desire to protect 





15 As Ahmed goes on to write’ ‘if societies here are defined not by relations of production 
but by relations of intra-national domination if the motrvating force for history here 1s 
neither class formarion and class struggle noc the muluplicites of intersecting conflicts 
based upon class, gender, pation, race, region, and so on, bur the unitary “experience” of 
national oppression (if one us merely the object of history, the Hegelian slave) then what 
else can one narrate but that national oppression” Aijaz Ahmad, Is Theory: Classes, 
Natmas, Literatures, Verso, London 1994, p. 102. 
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the patriarchal masses. By giving such priority to nationalist concerns, 
the party has clearly failed to maximize the positive potential of the fun- 
damental social contradictions and antagonisms currently existing in 
Russia. Indeed, in many ways, it has been socially regressive in helping 
to conten these problems, leaving many of the most deprived sectors of 
society feeling that whoever and wherever they turn to for political assis- 
tance, they will always end up being duped. As political cannon-fodder, 
the deprived have their uses, and politicians of all kinds, especially if 
willing to play the nationalist card for all its worth, will always need 
their fears and prejudices. 


7. Taking stock of all these criticisms, the case for the prosecution can 
perhaps best be concluded simply in the following way: as always in poli- 
tics, ıt is a question of means and ends. For Zyuganov, on the very limited 
occasions he gives vent to socialist causes, it is absolutely clear that this is 
nothing more than a tactical ploy to help boost the ultimate ends he 1s 
striving for, the re-emergence of Russia as a derzheva—a Great Power 
defined in nationalist, messianic terms. Zyuganov is first and last a 
nationalist, and everything else is oriented around this. In any clash 
between his socialism and nationalism, the pretences of the former would 
very quickly be sacrificed on the altar of the convictions of the larter. 


The Popular Patriotic Union of Russia 


Notwithstanding Zyuganov’s defeat in the presidential elections, the 
national-patriotic strategy of the communists over the past few years is 
almost certainly going to be strengthened rather than weakened in the 
foreseeable future. For one thing, the CPRF has seen off virtually all other 
left-wing challengers, and therefore has little reason to fear any strong ide- 
ological excoriations on its left flank. Amongst the plethora of communist 
organizations which emerged out of the old CPSU, for example, its hege- 
mony is now universally recognized, if albeit very reluctantly by the likes 
of the more neo-Stalinist organizations such as the Russian Communist 
Workers Party. As regards non-communist organizations, meanwhile, the 
Party of Labour's attempt to radicalize the trade union movement as a mass 
base of support for a democratic socialist orientation is completely defunct; 
while the small, but still existing, Socialist Party of Workers (led by 
Ludmilla Vartazarova) is embroiled in a petty, even meaningless, legal 
wrangle over the rights to the ‘Socialist Party of Russia’ label, which is also 
being claimed by the equally marginalized grouping centred around the 
former parliamentary speaker Ivan Rybkin. True, cwo former presidential 
candidates—Vladimir Bryntsalov and Martin Shekkum—have recently 
set up the Russian Socialist Party and (yet another) Socialist Party of 
Russia respectively. Having polled tiny percentages of the first round 
presidential votes, however, neither political party looks set to take the 
Russian political world by storm. Indeed, since both men are extremely 
wealthy businessmen, with extremely dubious ideas to match, one is 
increasingly fearful that the very notion of ‘socialism’ in Russia these days 
is becoming nothing more than an instrument of public mockery. '® 





6 This trend for wealthy businessmen to create ‘socialist-orented’ political parties was 
started at the beginning of 1995 by Svyatoslav Fedorov with his self-styled Workers’ Self- 
Government Party. 
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The other main factor which will inevitably lead the communists to 
strengthen their national-patriotic strategy is Zyuganov’s adamant con- 
viction—one that he has held for a long time—that while Russian com- 
munists will never again be victorious under their own banner, they 
can be victorious ın an alternative guise. And the only alternative guise 
that he continues to recognize, despite the defeat in July 1996, 1s the 
national-patriotic one. A fully committed social democratic guise for 
the party would simply not be countenanced by Zyuganov since he 
views this as totally alien to Russian political and social traditions. As 
there 1s no electoral leeway for reviving the more purist Soviet ideologi- 
cal values of the CPSU, this too would never be countenanced by the pre- 
sent leadership. 


The clearest indication of the continued strategy of recent years 1s the 
creation of the Popular Patriotic Union of Russia in early August 1996, 
with Zyuganov at its head.’ Made up of 44 parties and groups—of 
which 14 are federal, 13 are inter-regional and 17 are regional—there 
can be little doubt that this is yet a further attempt to bury the CPRF ın a 
broad-based movement, designed to push backstage any remaining ves- 
tiges of socialist ideology and phraseology. Speaking to the assembled 
delegares—and in numerous press conferences afterwards—the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Union's Coordination Council, 
ex-Soviet Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov, made it absolutely clear thar, 
if che new movement was to be a success, it would have to discard a great 
deal of the ideological baggage previously carried by the different con- 
stituent members; and as by far the biggest of the constituent members, 
much of the onus rested on the CPRF. The only real philosophical basis of 
the movement, he went on, would be patriotism, combined with a very 
broad understanding of social justice—that 1s, patriotism with a human 
face. This, it was later stressed, could be the only cement to unite people 
for Russia's ‘salvation’, and as salvation was indeed the primary require- 
ment, an even more prominent role would henceforth be given to 
Russian Orthodox beliefs and imagery. 


Given the nature of the conference proceedings, patriotic metaphors and 
analogies were not surprisingly in abundance. Zyuganov himself had set 
the tone here when he referred, at the end of his address, to a CPRF 
plenum immediately prior to the inaugural conference of the Union, that 
the patriots and their enemies now stood on a new field at Borodino; and, 
of course, he had no need to remind his audience about the outcome of 
that long stand-off in 1812 for Napoleon. 


As for any doubts, meanwhile, that the new Union would suffer a similar 
fate to all the previous attempts to unify the forces of left and right patri- 





17 According to Zyuganov himself, the CPRF, as a party 10 its own nght, reached its maxi- 
mum potential in the December 1995 parliamentary elections, grve or take a possible 3-4 
per cent increase 

18 In addition to a 150 strong Coordination Council and a 21-member presidium, there 
are also five co-chairmen of the Union: Mikhail Lapshin (the leader of the Agrarian Party), 
Aleksei Podberezkin (CPRF Scare Duma deputy and leader of the Spinrual Henge 
Foundation), Aman Tuleyey (Chairman of the Kemerovo region legulatrve assembly), 
Aleksandr Rutsko: (leader of the Derzhenes movement), and Stanuslay Govorukhin (e lead- 
ıng film directoc) 
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ots in this formal organizational way, they were given short shrift from 
Ryzhkov and Zyuganov. While the slogans of such earlier incarnations 
as the Russian National Council and the National Salvation Front had 
been perfectly ‘correct’, ıt was widely acknowledged that there had been 
no real effective organizational link either between the leaders them- 
selves, or between the leaders and the grass roots membership. The new 
Patriotic Union had fully taken this lesson on board; just as it had 
learned the hard way that it was far more effective to work within the 
given constitutional set-up rather than outside it. 


The Patriots Doubt 


Very serious doubts, however, do of course remain, and rightly so judg- 
ing by some of the comments of other key participants at the i 
conference. Aleksandr Rutskoi, for example, has spoken of fundamental 
disagreements with some of the overall aims of the movement.?9 
Stanislav Govorukhin is on record as being ‘full of doubts’, and in a not- 
too-veiled attack on some of the communists in the gathering, he argued 
vehemently that those who want to return to the past should be consid- 
ered the main opponents of the patriots. Viktor Anpilov, undoubtedly 
one of those Govorukhin had in mind, is likewise very sceptical about 
the movement, especially given its primary desire to appeal for support 
from a whole range of wealthy businessmen and benks. For Viktor 
Tyul’kin, the leader of the Russian Communist Workers Party, the new 
Patriotic Union's antipathy to Soviet communist principles is far too 
excessive to warrant his party’s overall support, and he has told 
Zyuganov in no uncertain terms that his and the CPRF'’s actions are a dis- 
honour to the ‘communist’ label, and they should immediately effect a 
change of name to their party. Indeed, the creation of the Patriotic Union 
has already caused its first serious division inside an organization over 
the attitude that should be taken towards it. For continuing to support 
the primacy of patriotic unity and for his too-ready acceptance of 
Zyuganov’s leading role (amongst other things), Viktor Anpilov was 
removed from the first secretaryship of the Moscow organization of the 
Russian Communist Workers Party. 


On the Right, meanwhile, it was left to Sergei Baburin, the leader of the 
Russian All-People’s Union, to mise the most serious doubts about the 
kind of Patriotic Union that was in the making. While sharing the patri- 
otic convictions of all those gathered at the inaugural conference, he was 
nevertheless very mistruscful of the dominance of the CPRF and certainly 
doubted the much-publicized claims that the party would be merely an 
‘equal amongst equals’ (ravno: sredi raveykb) ın the new movement. Put 





19 It should perhaps be noted that such disagreements did noc prevent Rutskoi from 
standing as an official candidate of the Popular Parnotic Union 1n the regional elections in 
Kursk in October 1996, elecuons which he won and which saw him become the new 
Governor of the region. At his inauguration, however, clear signs of conflict between his 
own understanding of patriotism and the communist version of ıt were once again very 
much 1n evidence. 

* The Russian Communist Workers Party has since gone on to team up with the hard- 
line Officers’ Union (led by Stanislay Terekhov) and a number of other post-CPsu organi- 
ranions tó create the Communist and Socialist Forces of Russia The one common plank of 
the new association us outright hostility to the Popular Patriotic Union 
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succinctly, Baburin’s main argument was that for as long as the commu- 
nists could claim a degree of dominance, then the patriots would always 
be susceptible to the primitive, yet nevertheless highly effective, anti- 
communist rhetoric of their opponents. Their overwhelming presence 
too often has the negative effect of alienating a great many other poten- 
tial supporters of a national-patriotic orientation. They have a way of 
organizing which instinctively puts non-communists off. And to cap it 
all, the CPRF is too much imbued with a sense of one-party egoism—as 
represented in the December 1995 State Duma elections when they re- 
fused all offers of a formal alliance with other forces because of their dog- 
matic desire for self-promotion. In short, Baburin concluded, Zyuganov 
and the cPRF had become a major liability. As a real test of their patriotic 
commitment, they should voluntarily relinquish their control of the 
patriotic bloc for the sake of victory in the future; and until there was 
recognition of this self-sacrificial duty, the Russian All-People’s Union 
(and no doubt many others) would withhold their formal allegiance to 
the new Patriotic Union.** 


On top of all its other potential (or very real) dangers, then, the 
national-patriotic strategy of the CPRF is clearly not without its ‘inner’ 
strategic dangers as well. Similarly, one should also note, if only in 
passing at this stage, that the whole nationalist terrain of Russian poli- 
tics 1s becoming extremely crowded, and 1s perhaps already over- 
crowded. Everyone, from President Yeltsin downwards, 1s claiming to 
embody a ‘national idea’ capable of uniting the long-suffering Russian 
people, and there must therefore be the danger that the ‘novelty’ value 
of the CPRF and theur allies may well wear very thin by the time of the 
next presidential elections. And, of course, if all this was not sufficient 
in itself, the figure of Aleksandr Lebed’ must loom large in the commu- 
nists’ (and especially Zyuganov’s) worst nightmares. Currently in the 
process of reinventing himself as a Russian-style De Gaulle—replacing 
his previous incarnation as an ardent admirer of Auguste Pinochet, ‘the 
murdering monetarist of Chile’?7—here is a politician who can easily 
match the national-patriotic rhetoric and values of the communists not 
only in words, but more significantly in deeds as well, thanks to his 
earlier military exploits in Afghanistan, Trans-Dniester and elsewhere. 
By the tıme of the next presidential elections—scheduled for 2000 if 
Yeltsin survives that long—he may well have an extremely strong pop- 
ular, as well as organizational, support base behind him to build upon 
the 15 per cent of the vote he obtained in the first round of the presi- 
dential poll in June 1996.73 Thus, whatever glee the communists so 
manifestly felt and so glaringly displayed at the way Lebed’ was sum- 
marily dismissed from his various Security Council posts barely a cou- 
ple of months after taking up his duties, this must surely be tempered 
by the recognition that this has done his future political aspirations a 





2! Serger Beburin, ‘Oppozitsiyu ne dolzhny vozglavtyst’ kommunusty’, Nerewsimaya 
getata, 14 August 1996, p- 5 

™ The apt description 1s James Merk's in a Gaerstes profile of Lebed’, 26 August 1996, 
p 6 (Gmerdien 2 section) 

33 Lebed’ continues to obtain the nominal backing of the Democratic Party of Russa and 
the Congress of Russian Communines More significantly, be ıs attempting to build up a 
nation-wide organization of his own known as Honour and Motherland. 
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power of good—in terms of his growing starus amongst the people. 
Indeed, if recent precedents ın presidential prospects are anything to 
go by, Lebed’s current fall from official grace and favour might well 
be seen by history as the defining moment of his rise to the very top 
of the political ladder. After all, this is precisely how Yeltsin’s rise to 
ultimate power was launched when he was so ignominiously sacked 
from Gorbachev's Politburo. Zyuganov, then, may have out-trumped 
Zhirinovsky, but it is almost certain that Lebed’s alternative style of 
populist, paternalist nationalism will make him a different kind of 
adversary altogether—and an adversary of Zyuganov he will almost 
certainly remain. 


Russia Awake! 


If the balance of the present article has been much more sceptical and 
critical of the tactics, motives, values, goals and ambitions promoted by 
the CPRF during its short period of existence, let me stress categorically 
that this should not be taken to imply that the incumbent regime is 
therefore worthy of support on some kind of innocuous basis that it 1s the 
slightly better of two intrinsically bad alternatives. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. No one in their mght mind who considers them- 
selves on the left of the political spectrum would want to give any kind 
of succour to the Yeltsin regime and its ruinous actions over the past five 
years. It 1s perfectly understandable, therefore, that many prominent fig- 
ures on the Western Left should adopt the line that, notwithstanding 
their weaknesses, the rejuvenated CPRF as the only major opposition 
force to Yeltsin and everything he stands for (ın all its myriad guises), 
must be worthy of any support we can give them. Whatever their short- 
comings they could not possibly be worse. 


All this is undoubtedly true. The real point of the article, however, is to 
highlight just how serrous those shortcomings and weaknesses are. There 
are all manner of dangers attached to the strategy and tactics of the CPRF 
and ıt is rmportant to be aware of those dangers. Much has already been 
said about the sprritualist-social patriotism which underpins the orienta- 
tion of the CPRF and their new-found allies, but it perhaps takes a 
graphic visual image to appreciate the fundamental nature of this phe- 
nomenon; this lowest common denominating link which is once again 
attempting to bind the forces of the Popular Patriotic Union together. 
And to acquire such a visual image, one needs to look no further than to 
Uya Glazunov, long since acclaimed as the grand master of Russian 
national-patniotic art. 


As the long time head of the Russian Realist school of art-—never with 
the ‘socialist’ prefix in front of it, one should stress—Glazunov is per- 
haps most renowned for his collages, nearly all of which draw on a com- 
bination of historical, geographical, biblical and allegorical images and 
themes. In perhaps his most famous collage—Evernal Russia finished in 
1988—all the major figures and key images of Russia's thousand-year 
history are evocatively portrayed ın one canvas. At its heart, meanwhile, 
is the solemn, disproportionate image of the crucifixion, clearly depict- 
ing not only the depths of Russia's enduring suffering, but her capacity 
as well for constant resurrection. 
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A non-conformist by nature—he was only barely tolerated in Soviet 
times—Glazunov’s works have now achieved such a degree of popularity 
that few in Russia would deny him the title, the essential ‘artist of our 
tume’. Far more than any other visual artist, he has undoubtedly captured 
the prevailing mood of Russia today: the depths of the current despair, 
but also the depths of longing for a new glorious age to match those of 
the country's past. At the end of 1995, Glazunov was honoured in St. 
Petersburg with a mayor retrospective of his career, to which the Russian 
masses flocked. Seeing his works gathered together, one certainly could 
not mistake the sense of harmony between Glazunov’s individual artistic 
impulses and the kind of political rhetoric which is so prevalent today 
amongst the national-patriots, and first and foremost Zyuganov’s com- 
munists. 


The centrepiece of the exhibition was a first public unveiling of a new 
work entitled Rasia Awaks/ In the forefront of this huge canvas, one is 
unmediately drawn to the epitome of a blue-eyed, fair-haired, young 
Russian man and woman. He, naked from the waist up, eyes aflame 
and mouth in full cry, bears a Kalashnikov in one hand, and a copy of the 
New Testament in the other. Round his waist is a buckle which reads 
‘God is with us’—replacing, of course, the traditional Soviet-era testa- 
ment ‘Lenin is with us!’ She, meanwhile, also has a gun in one hand, and 
the combined flags of the present-day tricolour, and the double-headed 
eagle emblem of the Tsarist Empire in the other. In the top left hand cor- 
ner stands Christ giving his blessing, and underneath him there is again 
the unification of prominent Russian cheracters from the distant and not 
so distant past. The unity of State and Russian Orthodoxy is prominent 
everywhere, though at least the iconic images of Andre: Rublev provide a 
more beatific understanding of Orthodoxy, in contrast to its more mili- 
taristic guise elsewhere in the canvas. The wounded purity of Russia is 
encapsulated in the image of a young boy dressed ın traditional Russian 
costume, beating a church-emblazoned drum, announcing the demand 
‘Glory to Russia—Russia for the Russians’. As for those who have actually 
inflicted the wounds—non-ethnic Russians, foreigners, the Mafia, alco- 
holics, Western-style beauty queens ‘prostituting’ themselves as the per- 
sonification of the ‘new Russia’, all of whom are depicted in the bottom 
half of the canvas—they had all better watch out as the country is stirred 
once again from its slumber. In contrast, the real victims of Russia—the 
young, the old, the poor, the sick, the spiritually pure in mind—will soon 
be given their revenge for the evils inflicted on them. And last, but not 
least, all of this is depicted against a background emphasizing the geo- 
graphical uniqueness of Russia. 


Here, then, are all the key themes of Zyuganov’s communists captured 
in a stunningly powerful, gloriously evocative and, I would add, deeply 
disturbing, framework. Even allowing for the excessively militaristic 
tone, which certainly does not feature in Zyuganov’s speeches these days, 
one is still left reflecting on the fact thar this is extremely close to the 
image Zyuganov actually wants us to have of any future ‘communist’ 
Russia. 


In addition to the implicit dangers of this kind of image, what has really 
motivated the present article is a sense of regret. A bitter disappoint- 
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ment that out of the collapse of the old Soviet order, no better, no more 
principled left-wing alternative and vision was able to sustain itself on 
the political arena. To borrow the sentiments of one of Robert Rozh- 
destvensky’s poems, once again we have all been in a state of frozen an- 
ticipation over the last few years, residing in a perpetual waiting room, 
looking out with a heightened sense of both expectation and dread at 
where Russia was about to jump to next. Indeed, what other country 
— has provided us with so many paradores this century? Here is a country 
which has stirred the political imagınation of the Left far more than any 
other over these decades. Here is a country which has done more than any 
other to resist the onslaught of world capitalist hegemony. Here is a 
country which is still the key potential terrain of resistance to that capi- 
talıst globalizatıon. And here is a country which may well determine the 
nature of developments in Europe and beyond long into the next century. 
Yet notwithstanding all of this, what other country has so consistently 
shattered the dreams of the international Left? It seems it is the country’s 
destiny to touch the extremes of left-wing optimism and pessimism. 
Perhaps the most uncanny thing of all is that it does so almost simulte- 
neously. 





M Robert Rozhdestvensky, ‘Pered novym pryzhkom’ [Before a New Jump], in Visdimir 
Markov and Merrill Sparks, eds , Masera Rasssex Poetry, London 1966, p. 803. 
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Fikret Adaman 
Pat Devine 


On the Economic Theory of Socialism 


The political revolutions of 1989—91 in Central and Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union have created a new historical conjuncture in which the 
very future of the socialist project has been called into question.* Socialists of 
all varieties have been affected by a profound loss of confidence and lowering of 
sights, including those who had long rejected even the term ‘actually existing 
socialism’ as an acceptable description of the Soviet and East European experi- 
ence. The underlying reason for this loss of confidence is that the historical con- 
juncture coincides with a deep-seated crisis of socialist theory, above all of the 
theory of a socialist economy. 


The classical Marxist model of a socialist economy may be characterized in 
terms of a dichotomy between capitalism and socialism in the two dimensions 
of ownership and coordinating mechanism. Under socialism, capitalist private _ 
ownership of the means of production is replaced by social ownership; the 
operation of market forces is replaced by socialist economic planning. Social 
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ownership enables exploitation to be abolished; socialist economic plan- 
ning enables the anarchy of production to be replaced by conscious social 
contral of the economy. The two dimensions are connected in that mar- 
ket forces operate through the interaction of numerous separate decisions 
over the use of discrete parcels of society's productive resources, which 
are therefore de facto privately owned whatever the de jure position, 
whereas economic planning involves a single set of coordinated decisions 
over the use of society’s productive resources as a whole, which necessar- 
ily precludes private ownership and fragmented decision making.? 


This classical Marxist model, interpreted as the centralized planning of 
all production decisions, has been discredited by the Soviet experience. 
At the same time, the revival in the 1980s of the socialist economic cal- 
culation debate that had first taken place in the 19208 and 1930s pro- 
vided theoretical support for the proposition thar central planning, 
indeed any society-wide economic planning, is necessarily inefficient 
and strictly speaking umpossible. Any socialist economic model today 
must take account of the Soviet experience and, even more importantly, 
address the theoretical issues that have been identified in the revived cal- 
culation debate. These theoretical issues in relation to the efficiency 
and/or possibility of socialism are part of the more general theoretical cli- 
mate, associated with the rise of the neo-liberal Right, which challenges 
the desirability of any form of collective action and celebrates the superi- 
ority of ‘spontaneous order’ over conscious social action.4 


The Socialist Economic Calculation Debate 


The debate on the possibility of rational economic calculation in a social- 
ist economic system, defined as a system in which the means of produc- 
tion are publicly owned, was effectively initiated by Barone in 1908, 
gathered momentum in the German literature during the 1920s, contin- 
ued in the English literature during the 1930s, and then died out in the 
1940s, after the summing-up article by Bergson in 1948.3 The two prin- 
cipal sides in the debate were economists from the Austrian school, who 
denied the possibility of rational calculation under socialism, and social- 
ist economists arguing within the neoclassical paradigm, who defended 
such a possibility. Underlying the debate were not only different views 





! For an early contribution, see R. Blackburn, ‘Fin de Siècle: Socialism After the Crash’, 
NLR 185, January—February 1991, pp. 5—66 
* For a modern version of the argument that prrvace ownership and market forces go 
together, see J. Kocna:, The Affinity Between Ownership Forms and Coordination Mech- 
anisms. The Common Expenence of Reform in Socialist Countries’, Jexraal of Ecomomec 
Perspectewss, 1990. 
3 For discussions complementary to the argument of this paper, see P Devine, Demecracy 
and Ecomemrc Planning, Cambridge 1988; F. Adaman, A Critical Evaluation of the Economic 
Calculatson Debate weih Spara! Reference to Manrice Dobb's Coutribattm, unpublished PhD 
thems, Unrvesuty of Manchester 1992, P. Devine, ‘Market Socialism or Participatory 
Planning”, Rewsew of Readscal Pelstroa! Econom, 1992, F Adaman and P. Devine, ‘Socialist 
Renewal. Lessons from the Calculation Debace’, Stuedses u Pedstecal Ecomoncy, 1994; aod F 
Adaman and P. Devine, The Economic Calculation Debate. Lessons for Socialists’, Cem- 
bridge Journal of Ecenomzcs, 1996 (forthcoming). 
4 See F Hayek, Ths Fatal Concest, London 1988, p 7. 
>E. Barone, The Ministry of Production in the Collectivist Stare’, in F. Hayek, ed., 
Collectssvest Ecomemss Plazarag, London 1935, A. Bergson, ‘Socialism’, in H. Ells, ed., A 
Survey of Contemporary Ecenemrcs, New York 1948. : 
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on the desirability of capitalism and socialism, but also different episte- 
mological and methodological approaches. These differences of approach 
were, however, largely implicit at the time and it has been argued that 
the distinctive Austrian position only crystallized as a result of the 
debate itself and subsequent reflection on it.6 In the neoclassical para- 
digm, knowledge is conceptualized as being objective, with production 
possibilities, costs and revenues constituting knowable objective con- 
straints given which economic agents make maximuzing decisions. In 
the Austrian school, by contrast, knowledge is conceptualized as being 
subjective. Instead of being taken as given for the purpose of decision 
making, subyective—or ‘tacit’—knowledge must be discovered through 
action, through competitive entrepreneurial activity in the market. The 
emphasis on the centrality of the ‘discovery’ process is the hallmark of 
the modern Austrian school and the basis of its reworking of the debate 
on the possibility of rational calculation under socialism which gathered 
pace during the 1980s. It 1s the foundation of the modern Austrians’ 
claim that the impossibility of a rational socialist economic system has 
been established not just historically but, more significantly, also theo- 
retically. 


In the debate, the role of the market 1n making rational economic calcu- 
lation possible has been discussed under three headings—calculation, 
motivation and discovery. In 1920 Mises argued that economic calcula- 
tion is only possible in a free-market system, based on private property, 
which establishes the exchange value of all goods and services and thus 
provides economic agents with the necessary information, in the form of 
prices, for them to decide how to act.” It then emerged that Barone had 
already refuted Mises’s argument by demonstrating that a socialist econ- 
omy could achieve the same level of efficiency as its capitalist counter- 
part by solving the set of simultaneous equations, based on production 
and utility functions, that describes the interdependent behaviour of the 
economic actors in the system.® Hayek’s 1935 contribution in response 
to this has historically been interpreted as arguing that, although 
Barone’s analytic solution is conceivable in theory, it is impossible in 
practice, given both the amount of information that would have to be 
collected centrally and the scale of the computation required to solve the 
simultaneous equations. Lange responded to Hayek’s argument by pro- 
ducing his seminal model of market socialism, drawing on earlier decen- 
tralized models.*© 


In this model the central-planning bureau announces an initial set of 
prices for producer goods; the managers of the state-owned firms take 





6I, Kirmer, “The Economic Calculation Debate Lessons for Austrians’, Rewrew of Axstrian 
Ecoxemss, 1988 

7L. Mises, Economic Calculation in the Socialist Commonwealth’, 1920, in Hayek, Cø- 
lectreist Eomoms Plaxarag 

8 Barone, ‘The Ministry of Production in the Collectivist Stare’ 

9F Hayek, “The Nature and History of the Problem’ and The Present Scare of the 
Debare’, in Hayek, Collectsvnst Econemx Planusng. 

10 O, Lange, ‘On the Economic Theory of Socialism’, in B. Lippincott, ed , Ow the Ecamonnte 
Theory of Secsaltom, Minneapolis 1938. See also F Taylor, The Guidance of Production in a 
Socialist Stare’, 1929, 1n the same volume; H Dickensoa, ‘Price Formation 1n a Socialist 
Community’, The Ecowsecec Journal, 1933, A Lerner, Economic Theory and Soctalist 
Economy’, Ressew of Ecomemesc Studses, 1934 
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these prices as given (parametric) and follow the rule that they should 
seek to minimize costs and set price equal to marginal cost; firms hire 
labour supplied by workers in pursuit of utility maximization, sell goods 
to consumers who purchase them according to their utility-maximizing 
demands, and buy and sell producer goods from and to each other. On 
the basis of information supplied by the firms on increases or decreases ın 
inventories of producer goods, reflecting excess supply or excess demand, 
the planning bureau announces a new set of producer goods’ prices and 
the process continues through a series of iterations until the supply and 
demand for all goods is equalized.‘? Lange’s model incorporates real mar- 
kets for labour and consumer goods and ‘pseudo-markets’ for producer 
goods. Since the state owns the means of production, there is no 
unearned income and ‘profits’ are distributed by the state in accordance 
with democratically determined criteria. The model combines the 
allocative efficiency of idealized, neoclassical, perfectly competitive capi- 
talism with a socialist income distribution. 


Although most of the discussion in the 1920s and 1930s was of the cal- 
culation problem, there was also some discussion of motivation. Hayek 
responded to Lange’s model by stressing the relationship between owner- 
ship, incentives and economic efficiency." However, his arguments did 
not make the impact he might have expected and by the early 19408 the 
‘standard account’ of the debate was that the neoclassical socialist school 
had succeeded in refuting the Austrian challenge and establishing that a 
rational socialist economy was indeed possible. 


The Principal—Agent Problem 


This is how things remained until the 1980s, when the modern Aus- 
trian interpretation of the debate began to challenge the standard 
account. In the meantime, however, work within the neoclassical para- 
digm on the so-called ‘principal—agent’ problem was taking place, 
which, although not explicitly related to models of socialism, has 
formed the basis of the treatment of the motivation/incentive problem 
in modern work on market socialism. An ‘agent’ is a person represent- 
ing the interests of her/his ‘principal’ in return for a reward, where 
agents might be managers and principals might be shareholders or the 
state, although strictly speaking the state 1s itself an agent for its princi- 
pal, ‘society’. In a context of asymmetric information, with principals 
not in possession of all the information available to agents, a monitoring 
problem arises. Principals are unable to tell whether their agents are 
performing on their behalf as efficiently as is possible; agents may take 
advantage of this uncertainty and pursue their own interests, rather 
than those of their principals. 





"The fact chat prices are changed on the bans of movements ın the actual inventory lev- 
els, which means that the economy 1s coordinated ex post, may bring about inefficiencies 
1n a neoclassical context. Arrow and Hurwicz larer fine-tuned Lange's model by designing 
an ex ante coordinsnion mechanism in which the exchange of information between the 
planning bureau and firms takes place defers the plan ıs implemented. See K. Arrow and L 
Hurwicy, “Decentralization and Computation in Resource Allocanion’, 1960, in Arrow 
and Hurwicz, eds, Stwalses sa Resexrce Allocatren, Cambridge 1977 
12 F Hayek, “Economics and Knowledge’, 1937, and ‘Socialist Calculation The Competi- 
tive “Solution”’, 19.40, ın Hayek, ed , Isdriedualism and Econenesc Order, London 1949. 
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The principal-agent problem faced by any neoclassical decentralized 
socialist model is readily apparent. Since the centre cannot monitor per- 
fectly what the socialist enterprise does, incentive problems may be 
expected to arise. The problem for the centre, then, is to find an optimal 
contractual scheme between itself and the enterprise, or to create a para- 
metric environment which the enterprise takes as given, which would 
induce the enterprise to behave in such a way that, while maximizing its 
own interests, ıt also contributes to the achievement of maximum social 
efficiency. It should be noted thar this principal—agent relationship is sym- 
metrical for both socialist and corporate-capitalist economies. The prob- 
lem the socialist principal—the centre—has to deal with is structurally 
the same as that faced by the capitalist principal—the shareholder— 
namely, to induce their agents to act properly in their interests. There is 
now a significant literature on the design of ‘incentive-compatible’ mecha- 
nisms which achieve this objective to a greater or lesser extent." 


However, although the problem is structurally the same, there still exists 
the question as to whether the centre would have the same incentive as 
shareholders to design and implement incentive-compatible mecha- 
nisms. As noted above, the real socialist principals are strictly speaking 
the people constituting the society in question. It has been argued that 
individual members of society lack the knowledge that would enable 
them to monitor the centre. Furthermore, they have no incentive to 
acquire such knowledge since the effort involved would be out of all pro- 
portion to the difference that any individual’s action could make and, 
therefore, to the return that they would receive. Hence people would 
‘free ride’, with everyone relying on everyone else, and consequently 
there would be no effective monitoring. 


Once again, however, economists within the neoclassical school have - 
been investigating precisely this problem in the context of corporate 
capitalism. Although in a market-socialist context, it might be true that 
individual voters would tend to free ride, rather than actively monitor 
the centre, the results of capital-market theory suggest that shareholders 
ın a corporate-capitalist enterprise do the same. Shareholders owning 
insignificant fractions of the total shares of a firm have little incentive to 
monitor its performance. As Stiglitz puts it, ‘there is always some cost 
associated both with obtaining information to determine whether a 
manager is a good manager and with evaluating alternative management 
teams, in other words, to voting intelligently, and there is a negligible 
benefit’. 


Thus, citizens and shareholders will both lack the incentive to monitor 
their agents. In a capitalist economy, one possible solution to this prob- 
lem is that intermediate financial institutions play a positive role by 
monitoring managers on behalf of shareholders. Financial institutions 
may monitor managerial performance and intervene, either at sharehold- 
ers’ meetings or in a take-over bid, though the empirical evidence 





13 See, for instance, J. Ledyard, ‘Incentive Compatibility’, The New Palgrave: A Drctremary 
of Ecomemecs, London 1987 

4J Seiglitz, ‘Credit Markets and the Control of Capital’, Journal of Money, Credst and 
Banking, 1985,p 136. 
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suggests that the market for corporate control is far from efficient. 
However, to the extent that monitoring by financial institutions is possi- 
ble in a capitalist economy, it is equally possible to create comparable 
intermediate institutions ın a market-socialist economy." 


So within the neoclassical paradigm as applied to a corporate-capitalist 
economy, there 1s no convincing theoretical support for the argument that 
private property has intrinsic efficiency claims in dealing with the princi- 
pal-agent problem that are absent in the case of public property. In rela- 
tion to both calculation and motivation, neoclassical market socialism is 
theoretically at least as efficient as neoclassical corporate capitalism. 


Entrepreneurial Discovery 


However, the original challenge to the possibility of rational socialism 
came from Mises and Hayek, two prominent members of the Austrian, 
not the neoclassical, school. Although in the historical debate they 
focused on the problems of calculation and motivation, the defining 
characteristic of the Austrian school is its subjective concept of know- 
ledge and the consequent centrality of the process of discovery through 
entrepreneurial activity. While it has been claimed by Lavoie that the 
discovery aspect of the market process was implicit in the 1920s and 
19308 contributions of Mises and Hayek,” the full articulation and 
expression of the process of discovery, and the challenge it presents to the 
possibility of socialism, have been developed by the modern Austrian 
school’s revival of the debate in the 1980s. 


According to the Austrian school as it has crystallized today, the eco- 
nomic problem is not, as the neoclassical school maintains, simply a 
question of how to allocate limited resources with alternative uses to 
limitless wants; rather, the problem is how subjective, or tacit, know- 
ledge, necessarily fragmented and dispersed, can be socially mobilized. 
Hayek expresses che Austrian argument on the impossibility of an objec- 
tive analysis of given data as follows: 


The peculiar character of the problem of a rational economic order 1s deter- 
mined precisely by the fact that the knowledge of the circumstances of which 
we must make use never exists ın concentrated or integrated form but solely as 
the dispersed bets of racomplats and frequently contradictory knowledge which all the 
separate rndsvrdxals pascers.18 


The Austrian answer is that the mobilization and coordination of this 
incomplete and contradictory knowledge occur through the actions of 
entrepreneurs, competing against one another in the market process, 


discovering and learning what is and is not possible.» Thus in the 


ee ea Mirota The Enceng Agimin iela 
Ecomemic Perspectives, 1988. 

16 See P. Bardhan and J. a E wre diaaeaee Journal of 

Ecenemesc Pertpectroes, 1992. This point will be discussed further below. 

7D. Lavoie, Reselry and Central Plenurag, Cambridge 1985. 

“RE Hayek, The Uses of Knowledge in Socery’, 1945, in Hayek, Inetotdmeliom and 

Ecomemx Order, p 77; emphasis added. 

*9 For a general expositica, see A Schand, Free Market Moralsty The Political Economy of the 

Asttrian Scheel, London 1989 
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Austrian setting, the means-ends nexus of economic life is not pre- 
determined but is subject to the creative action of market partici- 
pants. Hence, the economic problem is envisaged, not as how to 
optimize the use of available resources, but as how to optimize the use 
of knowledge. 


Although the tacit nature of knowledge and the discovery-and-learning 
process are central to all members of the Austrian school, their views do 
encompass different emphases. As McNulty has pointed out, whereas the 
Misesian—Kirznerian entrepreneur detects and exploits opportunities 
within the existing range of economic activities which others have failed 
to notice, and thus plays an equilibrating role, the Schumpeterian entre- 
preneur plays a disequilibriating role by interrupting the existing set of 
activities and creating new ones through innovation. In the market 
process both types of entrepreneur complement each other—the one 
, creating change, the other responding to it.”° 


The calculation (or computation) and motivation (or incentive) functions 
of the market mechanism are common to both the neoclassical and the 
Austrian schools. The discovery-and-learning function, however, is dis- 
tinctive to the Austrian school. The cognitive discovery process of mar- 
kets is seen, like the process of human discourse in language, as an 
intrinsically social process: 


Like verbal conversatioa, the dialogue of the market depends on the specific give- 
and-take of interaction, æ rasiste process of rnterplay ta whach the knowledges that emerges 
eccmais that of awy participants... Competition 1s not seen as a psychological attitude 
but as a creatroe laarnrag process among minds... There is thus a bidirectional com- 
mumicacrve process that produces a kind of social intelligence chat depends on, but 
gees beyond, the indvidual intelligences of the system's perticipants.?” 


It is this discovery-and-learning function of the market process, the 
crux of the Austrian school, which distances its position sharply from 
the neoclassical perspective. It underlies the Austrian school’s assertion 
that neoclassical market socialism, like neoclassical central planning, is 
either umpossible or irrational, since the efficient discovery and mobi- 
lization of necessarily dispersed subjective knowledge, it is claimed, 
require a market process based on private ownership of the means of 
production. Lavoie argues thar entrepreneurs, motivated by private 
incentives, direct their efforts towards the achievement of potential 
profits and, in doing so, make use of their dispersed knowledge to dis- 
cover new opportunities: “The role of profits is not primarily to moti- 
vate people to do the right thing but to find owt, through the process of 
interplay itself, what the right thing to do might be.’?? Private property 
not only induces effort but also, and more importantly, is a necessary 
condition for discovery. 


XP McNulty, ‘Compention Austrian Conceptions’, in The New Palgrave Note that, in 
many aspects of his work, Schumpeter cannot be considered to be a member of the 
Austrian school. 

12 Lavoie, ‘Computation, Incentives, and Discovery: The Cognitrre Function of 
Markets in Market Socialism’, in J Prybyla, ed, Prrwetrxsmg and Marketing Sectelsom, 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, London 1990, emphasis 
added, one footnote omitted. 

a Ibid , p. 78; emphasis added 
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Now, while the Austrian epistemological objection to the neoclassical 
paradigm, and hence ipso facto to neoclassical socialism, may be con- 
vincing, this does not yet establish the stronger claim char all forms of 
socialism per se are inefficient. For that, Kornai’s argument for an ‘affin- 
ity’ between private property and the market process must be accepted.?3 
The argument, that discovery and learning can only occur through the 
operation of the market process and that this process requires private 
property would, if true, be a convincing refutation of the possibility of 
any form of market socialism. However, even accepting this argument, 
the Austrian assertion of the superiority of capitalism would only be rele- 
vant to the case where private entrepreneurs use their own capital or bor- 
row capital for their own use. The case of modern corporate capitalism, 
where the question of the relationship between capital owners as share- 
holders and entrepreneurial activity arises, has been largely unexplored 
by the Austrians.™ This has left space for the construction of models of 
what may be called ‘Austrian market socialism’, which incorporate 
entrepreneurship and a capital market and thus seek to address the prob- 
lem of discovery. 


The Relevance of the Debate for Socialism 


Any model of a socialist economy must deal with the problems of calcu- 
lation, motivation and discovery. The Soviet model of centralized admin- 
istrative-command planning eventually failed under each heading. 
Within the neoclassical paradigm, it has been established that the prob- 
lems of calculation and motivation can be dealt with at least as efficiently 
on the basis of state-owned as of privately-owned enterprises. Within the 
Austrian paradigm, as we have seen, the focus 1s on motivation and, 
above all, discovery. In our view, the Austrian critique of the neoclassical 
paradigm, and with it of neoclassical market socialism—and a fortiori 
neoclassical central planning—1is overwhelming. The market process in 
neoclassical capitalism is essentially a metaphor to enable the analysis of 
equilibrium states and their static welfare properties. The neoclassical 
paradigm contributes nothing to an understanding of how the capitalist- 
market process in particular and market processes in general operate. 


The Austrian school, by contrast, offers real insights into the operation of 
actual capitalist-market forces in conditions of imperfect knowledge, 
uncertainty, continuous change, endemic disequilibrium and an endless 
process of discovery. Any model of a socialist economy must be able to 
address the Austrian challenge, reinforced by the weight of historical 
experience, that socialism—models or actual societies purporting to be 
socialist—cannot orchestrate the efficient social mobilization of dis- 
persed, subjective, personally held and experienced, incomplete and con- 
tradictory knowledge. However, although the Austrian insight is 
compellingly insistent, it is itself incomplete. The Austrian school’s 





33 Korai, ‘The Affinity Between Ownership Forms and Coordination Mechanisms ‘. 
™ Note thar ‘largely unexplored’ should not be interpreted as meaning ‘untouched’. Bren 
the early Austrians recognized the problem of corporate capitalism but they simply 
bypassed it by arguing that shareholders, animated by the profit mouve, would somehow 
ensure chat ‘corporare entrepreneurs’ would act in the interest of che shareholders As 
became clear above, in che discussion of the principel-agent problem, this us rather too 
narve an assumption. 
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ideological commitment to private property and market forces leads it to 
underestimate the force of the third, albeit minor, contribution to the 
historical socialist economic calculation debate, that of Dobb. 


Dobb insisted that economic planning, 1n the sense of the ex ante coordi- 
nation of major interdependent investments, is a defining characteristic 
of a socialist economy and is incompatible with private ownership.*> He 
criticized the decentralized models of the neoclassical market socialists ` 
on the grounds that they sought merely to mimic neoclassical capital- 
ism, not to develop a qualitatively new system. However, his contribu- 
tion was largely ignored by the other participants in the debate. 


Dobb’s argument was that the neoclassical socialist economists, having 
defined socialism solely in terms of the legal-ownership status of the means 
of production, were preoccupied with the issue of allocating a given quan- 
tity of scarce resources between various uses. They focused on the marginal 
conditions for stationary equilibrium and gave little or no attention to 
problems of coordination and long-term growth paths. Dobb refused to ~ 
accept that the framework for the debate should be that established by the 
problem of scarcity and the need to arrive at a relative valuation of alterna- 
tives in order to optimize the use of scarce resources. He criticized the 
decentralized Lange-type models for their reliance on the market mecha- 
nism, arguing that ‘those who dream of marrying collectivism to economic 
anarchy must, at any rate, not pretend that the progeny of this strange 
match will inherit only the virtues of ill-mated parents’. For Dobb, the 
ability to plan economic activity was the main difference between a capi- 
talist market economy and a socialist system. As he put it, ‘the essential 
contrast is between an economy where the multifarious decisions which 
cule production are taken each in ignorance of all the rest and an economy 
where such decisions are coordinated and unified’.?” 


Instability and Waste in the Market Economy 


Dobb’s claim was that economic planning would enable the two major 
drawbacks of the market mechanism— instability and externalities—to 
be overcome. He maintained that disequilibrium ın a market economy is 
only corrected after the event, with the consequence that economic fluc- 
tuations are endemic and resources are wasted, whereas economic plan- 
ning would enable decisions, especially those concerned with major 
interdependent investments, to be coordinated in advance of any com- 
mitment of resources. As Dobb saw ıt, this ex ante coordination would 
bring about two sets of advantages. First, in an unplanned economy, 
market equilibnum ‘is only reached through the mechanism of fluctua- 

tions, which are themselves conditioned by the uncertainties inherent in 
production for a market when each autonomous decision is necessarily 

“blind” ın part with respect to related decisions’;?* planning scabies 
the uncertainties arising from the atomized nature of individual 





33 M. Dobb, ‘Economic Theory and the Problems of a Socialist Economy’, The Ecomenrsc 
Journal, 1933 
25M. Dobb, Pelstras! Economy and Capitalism, London 1937,p 279. 
ee P 274. 

M Dobb, ‘Economic Theory and Socialist Economy A Reply’, Reese of Ecomems 
Seams 1935,P 535 
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decision-making units to be overcome. Second, planning enables exter- 
nalities to be taken into account explicitly, and interrelated decisions, 
such as those involving infrastructure, to be coordinated before they are 
implemented. Finally, Dobb argued that, with planning, things that 
appear as ‘data’ in the static problem can be converted into ‘variables’ in a 
dynamic framework. Thus, it would become possible for conscious social 
decisions to be made, not only about the overall rare of investment, but 
also about the distribution of investment between capital-goods and 
consumer-goods industries, the choice of techniques, the regional dis- 
tribution of investment, and so on. 


We have seen that, during the historical debate, both the Austrians and 
Dobb criticized the neoclassical market-socialist school, though from 
different perspectives. From Dobb’s point of view, the atomistic organı- 
zational form of a market economy necessarily generates imperfections of 
knowledge. However, he argued that these imperfections could be reme- 
died by a planning agency and did not address the modern Austrian 
insight in relation to the discovery-and-learning process through which 
tacit knowledge 1s socially mobilized. According to the Austrian school, 
by contrast, this process of discovery-and-learning necessarily involves 
entrepreneurs acting in the market. Austrians accept thar the atomistic 
organizational form of the market mechanism generates imperfections of 
knowledge, but they claim, in Kirzner’s words, that ‘to describe the 
competitive process as wasteful because it corrects mistakes only after 
they occur seems similar to ascribing the ailment to the medicine which 
heals it, or even blaming the diagnostic procedure for the disease it iden- 
tifies.’29 


The relevance of the socialist economic-calculation debate for socialism 
today arises from the theoretical issues it raises. One way of characteriz- 
ing these is in terms of the two types of imperfection of knowledge that 
have to be taken into account when thinking about economic systems: 
those generated by the tacit nature of dispersed knowledge, and those 
generated by the atomistic organizational form of the market mecha- 
nism. On this basis, three alternative approaches vis-à-vis these two 
kinds of imperfection can be identified in the debate. The neoclassical 
school assumes away both sources of imperfection.” The Austrian school 
admits the existence of both types but argues that the discovery and 





*9 I. Kirzner, Competrtien and Extreprenenrshep, Chicago 1973, p. 232. 
moved beyond the 


analysis 1s concemed with situations in which information 1s asymmetrically distributed. 
Informatica 1s understood as 2 commodity which can be acquired at 2 cost The price indi- 
viduals are willing to pay ın order to obtain a certain amount of information depends on 
the sacisfaction it will yield. At first sight, this approach seems to answer the cnticism of 
the Austrian school Yet, bow can a person know the satisfection that will be obtained 
from a piece of information? An iodrvidual can only know this if the information itself 
exists objectively and they know abour it in sdvance. However, the real problem posed by 
the Austrian school 1s not bow to obtain information already known to exist, but how to 
discover tacit knowledge of which one has no pre-existing awareness Thus, the neoclassi- 
cals’ concept of ssymmetrically distributed informanon 1s categorically different from the 
Austrians’ tacit knowledge, the former is objectified knowledge, the lacrer 1s subject to a 
discovery-and-learning process. See S Ioannides, The Market, Competstren and Demacracy: A 
Critsgue of Næ-Axstrian Ecoma, Hants. 1992 
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mobilization of tacit knowledge through the market process require 
autonomous action on the part of economic agents, which precludes any 
attempt at ex ante coordination in order to deal with the second type of 
imperfection. Finally, Dobb advocates the ex ante coordination of eco- 
nomic activity to deal with the imperfections of knowledge intrinsic to 
the market process, but fails to recognize the tacit nature of information. 


The analysis so far suggests that models of a socialist economy should be ` 
evaluated in terms of (i) their ability to deal with the issues of calcula- 
tion, motivation and discovery, and (ii) the way in which they deal with 
the imperfections of knowledge arising from the tacit nature of know- 
ledge and the atomized decision making of the market mechanism. If we 
start from the assumption that socialism requires some form of non- 
capitalist ownership, we can identify three contemporary contenders: 
models of market socialism involving real, as opposed to pseudo-mar- 
kets; models based on direct calculation, with no real markets; and a 
model of participatory planning, in which market forces are replaced by 


a combination of real market exchange and the ex ante coordination of _ 


major investment through a process of participatory decision making. 
Contemporary Contenders: Market Socialism 


Contemporary models of market socialism are based on state-owned 
enterprises, or enterprises that are owned by various non-state but non- 
private institutions, or worker cooperatives. These enterprises operate in 
real product markets and sometimes also real capital markets. They seek 
to combine the efficiency allegedly inherent in markets with the income 
equality associated with socialist values. Our evaluation of these models 
will focus on efficiency in the use of existing capital stock, efficiency in 
the allocation of investment, and the extent to which the models incorpo- 
rate wider social considerations. Under each of these headings we shall 
distinguish between models that are essentially within the neoclassical 
paradigm with respect to their epistemological and methodological 
assumptions and those that fall within the Austrian paradigm. As a rule 
of thumb, models that rmplicitly or explicitly recognize the need for dis- 
covery through entrepreneurial activity may be characterized as Austrian 
market socialism and those that do not as neoclassical market socialism .3" 


Efficiency in the Use of Existing Capital Stock 


The issues that arise here concern calculation, motivation and the associ- 
ated principal—agent problem. Nove’s model of ‘feasible socialism’, per- 
haps the most celebrated model of market socialism after Lange's, 
envisages a slowly changing economy in which enterprises meet market 
demand from their existing capacity and undertake incremental invest- 
ment, financed by retained profits or bank credits, to adapt to slowly 
changing demand and technology.” Competitive market prices provide 
the basis for rational calculation and competitive markets provide the 





31 None of the models that we designate as Austrian actually call themselves char. Our 

classification is based on the extent to which they recognize the issues of discovery and 
entrepreneurship and incorporate 1nsticutional processes for dealing with them. 

32 A Nove, The Ecomemescs of Feasible Secsalism, London 1983 
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motivation for efficiency. The model falls essentially within the neoclas- 
sical paradigm, since its focus is on marginal adjustment with no role for 
entrepreneurship or discovery. Major, non-marginal change and invest- 
ment, together with the regulation of enterprise behaviour, is assumed to 
be undertaken by the state, but there is no discussion of how this is to be 
done or of where the knowledge on the basis of which these decisions are 
to be made comes from. Thus, the principal-agent problem is not dis- 
cussed and neither is the Austrian theoretical challenge. In addition, the 
lessons of historical experience in relation to actual attempts at versions 
of market socialism are, for the most part, ignored.33 


Most of the work on market socialism since Nove, referred to by Bardhan 
and Roemer as ‘fifth-generation models’, has been concerned with ana- 
lyzing the efficiency properties of an economy consisting of non- 
privately-owned, profit-maximizing enterprises within a neoclassical 
framework. A distinctive feature of this generation of models is an accep- 
tance of the principalagent problem as a, perhaps the, central problem 
that market socialists have to address, and the elaboration of various ways 
of allocating property rights such thar self-interested and selfish people 
will act ın a way chat results in an efficient use of resources.35 It should be 
noted that, within the neoclassical paradigm, the concept of efficiency 
used is that of “Pareto efficiency’, a technical definition referring to a sit- 
uation in which, on certain highly restrictive assumptions, one person's 
utility cannot be increased without another’s being diminished. 


The most crystallized model of neoclassical market socialism today is 
that of Bardhan and Roemer, in which the problem of how the principal 
can monitor the agent 1s explicitly addressed.36 They propose two 


33 The most relevant historical experience is that of the Hungaran ‘new economic mecha- 
nism’ introduced ın 1968, see J. Kornai, The Hungartan Reform Process. Visions, Hopes, 
and Reality’, Jexrmal of Econom: Literature, 1986 
% P Bardhan and J Roemer, ‘Introduction’, in P Bardhan and J Roemer, eds, Market Sesal- 
um, New York 1993, p. 7 Stiglitz has recently argued that neoclassical Walrasian general 
equilibrium models are fatally flawed because of their inability to deal with struarions char- 
ectecized by various forms of umperfect information and hes extended thus critique to mar- 
ket-socialist models of the Lange type, see J Stiglitz, “Market Socialism and Neoclassical 
Economics’, ın Bardhan and Roemer, Market Socse/rom Roemer hes responded by arguing thar 
Saglitz’s cnuque does not apply co fifth-generation market socialism, see J Roemer, ‘An 
Ano-Hayektan Manifesto’, NLR 211, pp 112-29 We agree with Roemer—and in effect 
Saga, although he does not explicitly say so—that any institutional arrangements designed 
within the neoclassical parsdigm to address the problems arsing from umperfect knowledge 
1n a market economy can be adapced equally effecnvely co a capitalist economy besed on pri- 
vare ownership or a market-socialist economy besed on non-private ownership. However, 
these developments within the neoclassical parsdigm, analyzing voluntary exchange on the 
besis of maximizing behaviour, do not address the undedying Austen challenge, based on 
char school’s distinctrve epistemological posrtion. To be able to engage in maamizng behav- 
iour, economic agents must know whar the outcome of alrernatrve courses of action will be 
and bow esch outcome will affect their utility. It is precisely the possibility of possessing such 
knowledge that che Austrrans dispute. For them, knowledge has to be discovered through 
action See nove 30 and Ioannides, The Market, Competition and Democracy 
33 “The appearance of the selfish manager, planner, and public bank director 1s associated 
with che view, in fifth-generation arguments, that only a principal who stands to realize a 
large monetary gun will properly monitor ber agent’, Bardhan and Roemer, 
Introduction’, in Merket Secsalism, p 8 
% Bardhan and Roemer, ‘Market Socialism’ A Case for Rejuvenation’; Bardhan, ‘On 
Tackling the Soft Budget Constraint in Market Socialism’, in Bardhan and Roemer, 
Market Sectalssmr, Roemer, ‘Can There Be Socialism After Communism?’ in the same 
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mechanisms, which both consciously mimic the main institutional 
arrangements for disciplining managers to be found in capitalism, 
‘bank-centric’ monitoring and a pseudo-capital market. The bank- 
centric mechanism, which has much ın common with the Japanese 
Aerrets otganization, consists of a corporate group with a main public 
bank as its nucleus. Member firms are joint stock companies, a minority 
of whose shares are owned by the firm’s workers, with the rest belonging 
to the group’s nucleus bank, other firms ın the group and third parties 
outside the group, such as other firms, pension funds or local govern- 
ment. The nucleus bank 1s owned by the state, with a majority interest, 
and other financial institutions. Thus, firms would not be owned 
directly by the state, but indirectly through the nucleus bank and the 
other firms within the group. 


Monitoring would be undertaken primarily by the nucleus bank, but 
also by the other members of the group. In general, the group would be 
technologically interrelated, so that, among other things, the nucleus 
bank ‘can specialize in some relatively narrow and well-defined techno- 
logical area, for the purpose of monitoring and scrutinizing its loans and 
equity involvements in the associated companies’.37 Monitoring would 
be effective, since both the nucleus bank and the other firms in the group 
would ‘have a larger stake in, and more “inside” information about, a 
company than the ordinary shareholders in a stock market-centric sys- 
tem [and would] be capable of detecting and acting on early signs of 
trouble more easily than a diffuse body of stockholders [and would] be 
more prone to take a longer view 10 the matter of risk-taking and innova- 
tions’.2® They would thus be able to monitor effectively, but would they 
also have an incentive to do so? The argument is that they would, 
because all the firms in the group would be interested in the return on 
their shareholdings ın one another, and the nucleus bank would ‘desire to 
retan its reputation of credibility as a delegated monitor ın a system of 
reciprocal delegated monitoring with a small number of other main 
banks’ and would ‘not want to lose the intangible asset it has accumu- 
lated specific to its relationship with the affiliated firm’ .>9 


Alternative Models 


The second monitoring mechanism proposed, that of a pseudo-capital 
market, is the so-called ‘clamshell’ system. All citizens receive an initial 
equal endowment of vouchers, which can only be used to buy shares in 
firms, denominated not in currency but in coupoos—or clamshells. 
Shares cannot be bought or sold for currency, but can be traded at prices 


* (cont ) 

volume, Roemer, A Fature for Sectalssm, London 1994 See also the spectral issue of Palstra 
and Saray, December 1994. Although in the ‘Introduction’ to Merket Sectaliom, the 
authors refer to che first Austrian school, their discussion is entirely within the neoclassi- 
cal framework and 1s concerned exclusrvely with the problems of calculation and motrva- 
tion. There 1s no reference to the modern Austrian school nor to the problem of discovery 
The same 1s true of Roemer’s A Fatere for Seceliom, and ‘An Anu-Hayekian Manifesto’ 
We are therefore confident ther Roemer’s model falls clearly within the neoclassical cate- 


gory 

37 Bardhan and Roemer, ‘Marker Socialism: A Case for Rejuvenation’, p. 109. 

33 Ibid 

39 Bardhan, ‘On Tackling the Soft Budget Constraint ın Market Socialism’, p 148. 
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denominated in coupons. Share ownership carries with ıt an entitlement 
to a share of the firm’s profits. The coupon prices of shares will therefore 
oscillate, as share prices do on capitalist stock exchanges. The shares of 
firms whose management is performing badly, with consequential low 
profits, will be sold and their coupon price will fall, and vice versa. Thus, 
this pseudo-capital market would ‘provide the same signals that a cap1- 
talist stock market does’.4° 


Monitoring on the basis of these signals would be undertaken by the 
banking system. Firms are financed in this system by loans from publicly 
owned banks. The clamshell stock market is not a source of equity 
finance but only a market for property nights in the profits of firms. If the 
coupon price of a firm’s shares started to fall, the banks would have an 
incentive to investigate the performance of the firm’s management in 
order to ensure that the firm remained sufficiently profitable to repay its 
loans to the banks. Clearly the clamshell system could be combined with 
the inside monitoring of the bank-centric Aerretsy system, with the sig- 
nals of the coupon prices of the clamshell shares influencing the intensity 
of the inside monitoring by the nucleus bank. Thus ‘one could design the 
system to permit varying degrees of influence that the stock market 
could have on capital allocation and firm monitoring, depending on 
one’s view concerning the efficiency of the stock market.’4! 


Bardhan and Roemer recognize that in both systems the question of the 
relationship between the stare and the banks remains an issue. They 
regard the central question here as being whether the banks would have 
enough independence from the state to be able to act on the basis of eco- 
nomic rather than political criteria. They argue, however, that their 
model would largely succeed ın removing firms from the state’s orbit 
without granting individual citizens unbridled private property rights 
in them. The shareholding of the nucleus bank and the interlocking 
shareholdings of the member firms of a corporate group would provide a 
buffer against direct political influence in a firm’s activities. The shares 
in the nucleus bank held by other banks and financial institutions, albeit 
a minority interest, would make it more difficult for the state to put 
pressure on the bank. Even so, Bardhan and Roemer recommend a con- 
stitutional settlement that narrowly limits the circumstances in which 
the state could use its majority holding to intervene in the operations of 
the banks. 


Running parallel to these models based on non-state, non-private forms 
of ownership are a group of models based on worker cooperatives or 
labour-managed firms. Early neoclassical analysis of the labour-managed 
firm identified several inefficiencies arising from the assumption that 
workers seek to maximize income per worker while capitalists maximize 
profits.4* Contemporary models in this tradition have been concerned to 
show how these inefficiencies might be overcome. Sertel has demon- 





* Bardhan and Roemer, Market Socialism: A Case for Rejuvenation’, p. 110 
1 Roemer, A Future for Soctaltom, p 81 
+ The two pmocipal inefficiencies idenufied are a reduction in short-run output in 
response to a price increase and a sub-optimal degree of capital intensity. For a compre- 
bensive survey, see J. Bonin and L Purtecman, Honeserics of Cooporstren and the Lebor- 
Managed Economy, New York 1987 
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strated that the inefficiencies do not arise if a market in membership 
nights is introduced, in which case the behaviour of a labour-managed 
firm and its capitalist equivalent 1s identical.43 Fleurbaey proposes a 
model based on workplace democracy in which indirect external financ- 
ing—by household savings channelled through the banking system— 
enables most of the traditional inefficiencies to be overcome.“ 
Weisskopf develops a model in which worker self-managed enterprises 
obtain assets by, inter alia, selling non-voting tradable shares to indepen- 
dent self-managed mutual funds. He then analyses the efficiency proper- 
ties of the model and concludes that: 


1t 1s possible to meet various Lines of criticism 1n such a way as to diminish con- 
siderably the force of the argument thar my model of market socialism will 
prove inefficient. I do not mean to suggest thar it will be just as efficient (by 
conventional efficiency criteria) as a capitalist model. Against any remaining 
efficiency disadvantages... however, must be set not only its contributions to 
socialist goals bur also certain countervailing efficiency advantages.*> 


Weisskopf’s conclusion encapsulates the essence of the neoclassical 
approach to market socialism—the analysis of different allocations of 
property rights ın terms of the extent to which self-interested oppor- 
tunistic behaviour based on them gives rise to contractual agreements 
that are Pareto efficient. Neoclassical market socialists have been more 
or less successful ın dealing, on their own terms, with the issues of cal- 
culation and motivation in relation to the Pareto efficient use of exist- 
ing capital stock, but they have not even begun to address the issue of 
discovery. Nor is ıt at all evident, even in principle, that they could ever 
do so 


However, in what could perhaps be regarded as an early model of Aus- 
trian market socialism Liska seeks to deal with the issue of discovery, in 
the context of the use of existing capacity, by replacing the ‘socialist 
manager’ by the ‘socialist entrepreneur’. Liska’s model consists of leasing 
state-owned production and property units to private entrepreneurs 
through a process of competitive bidding.** The state owns the existing 
means of production and makes decisions on investment, but the highest 
bidders decide how the existing means of production are to be used, on 
the basis of their initial expectations and what they discover through 
using them. When the lease expires, the bidding process 1s repeated and 
the operating entrepreneur must either match the highest bid or leave 
the business to any overbidder. The emphasis is therefore on the ‘human 
assets’ of entrepreneurs, which are in the end manifested as a residual sur- 
plus that belongs to them. Hence, the model can be interpreted as an 





43 See M. Sertel, Werkers and Incentives, Amsterdam 1982, M Sertel, ‘Workers’ Enterprises 
Are Noc Perverse’, Eerapecs Econom Revrew, 1987; P Kleindorfer and M. Sertel- 'The 
Economics of Workers’ Enterprises’, ın D Bos, ed , Paise Polay and Economi Organszation, 
London 1994 

4M Fleurbaey, Economic Democracy and Equality A Proposal’, ın Bardhan and 
Roemer, Merket Sectalssa. 

T. Wessskopf, ‘A Democratic Enterprise-Based Market Soctalism’, in Bardhan and 
Roemer, Market Sectaliom p 134, ‘conventional efficiency criteria’ means Pareto optimal- 
ity, as defined above 

8 See J Barsony, “Tidor Liska's Concept of Socialist Entrepreneurship’, Aca Oscenemscs, 
1982 
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attempt to ensure that state-owned production and property units ere 
used in an entrepreneurial way and their most efficient use is discovered. 


Efficiency in the Allocation of Investment 


However, although Liska’s model addresses the issue of discovery in the 
context of the use of existing capacity discovery really only arises as a 
fundamental issue in relation to investment decisions, ın a context of 
change and uncertainty. This is why neoclassical models of market 
socialism, dominated by the analysis of the efficiency properties of equ- 
librium states in conditions of certainty or certainty equivalence (risk), 
are unable to respond to the modern Austrian challenge, concerned 
with the problems of motivation and discovery rather than of calcula- 
tion and motivation.47 Most neoclassical models of market socialism 
sumply assume that the pattern of investment generated by perfectly 
competitive market forces is efficient, and explore ways in which this 
pattern can be achieved in an economy consisting of non-privately- 
owned enterprises. 


Yet there are some market-socialist models that do try to deal explicitly 
with the issues of entrepreneurship and discovery in an uncertain 
dynamic context, and hence can be thought of as models of Austrian 
market docalism: Brus and Laski’s model of what they call ‘market 
socialism proper’ seeks to combine ‘state ownership in one form or 
another’ with ‘full independence of firms and true entrepreneurship’, 
through the functioning of a real capital market along with real product 
and labour markets.4® However, the conditions that have to be met to 
achieve this, effectively replicating capitalism, are such as to render the 
retention of formal state ownership artificial and redundant. Thus, Brus 
and Laski conclude that ‘the pure logic of the fully-fledged market 
mechanism seems to indicate the non-state (private) enterprise as the 
more natural constituent of the enterprise sector’.49 


Estrin envisages an economy in which self-managed worker cooperatives 
borrow capital from competing profit-maximizing holding companies 
whose shares are owned by the government and the self-managed firms 
themselves. He argues that the existing labour forces of the self-managed 
firms should bear the rsks of production and receive any residual sur- 
pluses, while the holding companies should perform the entrepreneurial 
function of innovation, research and development, and market research. 
The holding companies would manage social capital by creating and 
closing firms—1n the latter case even against the opposition of the work- 
ers involved.*° 


47 Ic has become conventional to distinguish between certainty, risk and uncermunty Risk 
is a situanon ın which all possible outcomes and their probabilicies of occurrence are 
known This makes it possible to calculate an ‘expected value’ of a course of action which 
cao then be maxımızed as if ıt were known Uncertainty, by contrast, is a siruation in 
which neither all possible outcomes nor their probabilines of occurrence are known-—we 
simply do not know and have to decide how to act accordingly. 
4 W. Brus and K. Laski, Frew Marx te the Market, Oxford 1989, pp. 105, 132 
* Ibid, p 149 
PS Esmn, ‘Workers’ Cooperatives Their Merits and Thear Limitations’, 1n J. Le Grand 
aod S Estrin, eds, Market Secsaltom, Oxford 1989 
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Schweickart proposes a model of ‘economic democracy’ based on worker- 
managed production units, producer- and consumer-goods markets, and 
socially controlled investment. Enterprises compete against each other 
and apply to regional community banks for finance to invest in new 
opportunities as they perceive them. Schweickart claims that ‘Economic 
Democracy provides for, indeed requires, “socialist entrepreneurs”, indi- 
viduals or collectives willing to innovate, take risks, in hopes of provid- 
ing new goods and services, or old ones ın new ways.’5? 


What these models of Austrian market socialism have in common is the 
attempt to mimic the institutions of capitalism as closely as possible on 
the basis of different forms of non-capitalist ownership. The closer they 
get to this, and thus incorporate a process for the discovery and mobiliza- 
tion of tacit knowledge, the further they move from being able to deal 
with the imperfections of knowledge arising from the atomized decision 
making inherent in the operation of market forces. 


Wider Social Considerations 


Market-socialist models emphasize the efficiency of market forces, albeit 
interpreted in different ways, and claim that their superiority in relation 
to capitalism lies primarily in the more equal income distribution that 
non-private ownership makes possible. However, some market socialists 
also recognize that the operation of market forces is characterized by 
problems of coordination, externalities and risk aversion. They have 
therefore sought to build into their models institutions and procedures 
that enable wider social considerations to be taken into account than can 
be captured by the unregulated operation of competitive market forces.>? 


A recent neoclassical model by Ortuno-Ortin, Roemer, and Silvestre 
explores different ways of umplementing a politically determined pattern 
of investment through tax and interest rate incentives that differ across 
sectors.53 They develop a general equilibrium model in which the centre 
implements the predetermined pattern of investment either through 
direct commands or through ‘indirect planning’ by shaping the paramet- 
ric market signals to which the publicly owned, profit-maximizing firms 
respond.” However, the crucial factor to note is that in this model ‘the 
public authority has complete information about the technology of 
firms’, so that the Austrian critique of the epistemological assumptions 
underlying the neoclassical paradigm applies with full force.%5 


Austrian market-socialist attempts to take account of wider social 


31D. Schweickart, Ecoaomic Democracy: A Worthy Socalism That Would Really 
Work’, Sarra and Sectety, 1992, p. 28 

3 See, for instance, J Roemer, The Possibility of Market Socialism’, ut D Copp, J 
Hampton end J. Roemer, eds, The Idea of Demecracy, Cambridge 1993 

331, Ortuno-Orun, J Roemer, and J. Silvestre, ‘Investment Planning in Market 
Socialism’, in S. Bowles, H. Ginns, and B Gustafsson, eds, Merkus ard Demecrecy. 
Partrespatren, Accomutabsltty and Effecumcy, Cambridge 1993 

H This us effectrvely the same system as that advocared by Brus in his early model of ‘mar- 
ket soctalism’, see W Brus, The Market re a Sectaltst Economy, London 1972 

3J Roemer and J Silvestre, ‘Investment Policy and Market Soctalism’, in Bardhan and 
Roemer, Market Secsaliom, p. 109. This chapter is a summary of the full model, see 
Ortuno-Ornn, Roemer, and Silvestre, Investment Planning in Market Socialism’. 
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considerations than those captured by the operation of competitive mar- 
ket forces have been made, inter alia, by Estrin and Winter and by 
Schweickart. Estrin and Winter, in the context of Estrin’s model of self- 
managed firms and profit-maximizing holding companies, advocate 
indicative planning ın order to reduce the imperfections of knowledge 
associated with the ex post coordination of atomized decisions through 
the operation of market forces. Schweickart proposes that the overall rate 
of investment should be decided democratically through the political 
process, with regional community banks then being allocated a share of 
the available investment funds on the basis of agreed social priorities. 
Worker-managed enterprises would compete for these investment funds 
and the banks would allocate them primarily on the basis of expected 
profitability, but would also take into account other politically deter- 
mined criteria.’ 


A related model has been proposed by Elson, seeking ‘the democratiza- 
tion of the market within a framework of strategic planning’ .>7 She argues 
that the market process does not permit collective reflection before indi- 
vidual units take decisions, thus fostering the pursuit of individual objec- 
tives at the expense of long-term cooperation, and that the market should 
be transformed, or ‘socialized’, by new institutions of democratic regula- 
tion and control. In her model, firms are publicly owned, with representa- 
tives of consumers and the local community on their boards, but are 
internally self-managed; a ‘Regulator of Public Enterprises’ performs the 
functions of the capital market; and prices are shaped through a dialogue 
between firms and “Wage and Price Commissions’. This setup, according 
to Elson, would change the antagonistic nature of social relations between 
buyers and sellers and make the process of price formation public rather 
than private Furthermore, the workability of the system would be 
enhanced by the creation of ‘buyer—seller networks’ to facilitate informa- 
tion exchange and enforce information disclosure. 


Unresolved Contradictions in Market Socialism 


Most modern work on the economic theory of socialism consists of the 
elaboration of alternative versions of market socialism. However, the 
coherence of the market-socialist project has been called into question, 
both by those who believe that capitalism is intrinsically more efficient 
and by those who believe that socialism necessarily involves economic 
planning. The aim of market socialists is to combine equality with effi- 
ciency, while taking into account the wider social considerations referred 
to above. Yet there are unresolved, indeed unresolvable, tensions within 
the market-socialist project. 


% See S Estrin and D Winter, Planning in a Market Socialist Economy’, in Le Grand and 
Estrin, Market Sectalicw, and Schweickart, Economic Democracy’ Miller has also pro- 
posed a model that seeks to take account of wider social considerations in essentially the 
same way as Schweickart. In his model, worker cooperatives obtain capital from invest- 
ment agencies which balance expected profitability against the employment, environ- 
mental and other needs of the community; see D Miller, Market, Stats, and Community, 
Oxford 1989 

y D. Elson, ‘Market Socialism or the Socialization of the Market?’, NLR 172, November- 
December 1988, p. 33 See also H Breitenbach, T Burden, and D. Coates, Paeteres of a 
Viahls Sectalism, Hemel Hempstead 1990 
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In order to achieve a greater degree of equality than is thought possible 
under capitalism, private ownership is replaced in market-socialist mod- 
els by various forms of non-private ownership. In order to avoid the inef- 
ficiencies associated with administrative-command central planning, or 
political intervention by the state, enterprises need to be more or less 
autonomous. The decisions of the non-privarely-owned enterprises mak- 
10g up the economy are therefore coordinated, to different extents in dif- 
ferent market-socialist models, by market forces. However, for the 
efficiency properties allegedly associated with market forces to be fully 
realized, enterprises have to be more rather than less autonomous. Thus, 

the logie of market socialism 1s inexorably ın the direction of Austrian 
market socialism, of Brus and Laski’s ‘market socialism proper’. 
However, the incentive mechanism of market forces, competitive success 
or failure, generates inequality. This, plus the wider social considerations 
that market socialists tend to regard as important, creates pressures to 
limit the autonomy of enterprises and thus the scope for the operation of 
market forces. Yet limitations on enterprise autonomy recreate the very 
inefficiencies that the market-socialist project sets out to overcome.* 


In addition to these tensions, or contradictions, within the market- 
socialist project, there are other considerations that cause some socialists 
to reject the very concept of market socialism. First, there 1s Dobb’s 
insistence that the atomized decision making by autonomous enterprises 
through which market forces operate necessarily creates imperfections of 
knowledge chat result in the ‘anarchy of production’. This, it is argued, can 
be overcome by the planned ex ante coordination of major interdependent 
decisions, but not by the indicative planning advocated by both Estrin and 
Winter and, although not referred to as such, by Elson.» Since, in the end, 
enterprises engaging in indicative planning remain autonomous and act 
atomistically, indicative planning itself cannot overcome the anarchy of 
production inherent ın the operation of market forces. Second, many 
socialists reject the market-socialist behavioural assumption that people 
necessarily act in a selfish, narrowly self-interested, opportunistic way, 
arguing instead that bebaviour is shaped by social institutions and that 
socialist economic arrangements should encourage cooperative behav- 
iour, rather than promote adversarial competitive social relations. 
Finally, the belief chat market forces create alienation and a sense of help- 
lessness, of being subject to forces beyond one’s control, rather than 
promote participation in a process of individual and collective self- 
determination, remains strong, and for good reasons. 


Yet, despite this critique of market socialism, in the apparent absence of 
what ıs seen as any convincing alternative, most socialists, albeit reluc- 
tantly, have turned to market socialism as the only way of sustaining any 
overall socialist project. There are, however, two other contemporary 


2 Kornai draws attention to essentially the same argument in his reflections on the opera- 
tion of the Hungarian new economic mechanism; see J Kornai, “The Dilemmas of a 
Socialist Economy. The Hungarian Experience’, Cambridge Journal of Economica, 1980. 

3 Elson has agreed in prvare conversation thar, in the end, enterprises in ber model are 
fully autonomous and make their own decisions. Thus, the complex set of instirurioas 
designed to facilitare the exchange of information can be thought of as a developed form of 
indicatrve planning For a detailed discussion of Elson’s model, see Devine, “Market 
Socialism oc Participatory Planning’ 
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approaches to the economic theory of socialism which we will now dis- 
cuss: direct allocation and participatory plenning. 


Contemporary Contenders: Direct Calculation 


Although Lange 1n his celebrated 1938 model used pseudo-markets for 
capital goods as a decentralized computer, in 1967 he published a contri- 
bution to Dobb’s Festschrift in which he argued that the modern elec- 
tronic computer could be a substitute for the market. For Lange this 
was his affirmation that his seminal market-socialist model had been 
superseded by subsequent theoretical and technical developments. The 
two most prominent modern models of direct calculation are those by 
Cockshott and Cottrill and by Albert and Hahnel. 


Cockshott and Cottrill push to the limit the possibilities offered by 
computer technology for the classical vision of the direct allocation of 
society’s productive resources ın accordance with a democratically deter- 
mined set of objectives and pnorities. They confront head on Nove’s 
apparently conclusive argument that the calculation involved in solvin 
an input—output system for a complex modern economy is impossible.** 
According to their calculations, in an economy consisting of one million 
distinct products, a computer capable of performing roughly 200 million 
operations per second, using the standard method of solving simultane- 
ous equations, would take 16,000 years to compute the labour values of 
each product. By contrast, using the approach of successive approxima- 
tion it would provide a solution correct to four significant decimal digits 
within a few minutes—and modern computers operate even faster. 


Cockshott and Cottrill then develop a decentralized algorithm for calcu- 
lating and revising the (direct and indirect) labour content of each prod- 
uct. They advocate a quasi-market ın which the difference between the 
calculated labour content of each product and the labour tokens people 
are prepared to exchange for the product provides the central planners 
with information on the basis of which to adjust the production instruc- 
tions that they issue to producers. However, the information thar the 
central planners would need ın order to do this includes, ‘lists of the 
products being produced... regular updates on the technology used ın 
each production process...the available stocks of each type of raw mater- 
ial and every model of machine’; furthermore, ‘on the basis of a central 
evaluation of the different production technologies, the planning system 
would choose the intensity with which each technology was to be 
used.©3 Thus, while Cockshott and Cottrill’s model effectively disposes 
of the argument that direct calculation ıs practically impossible, on 
which the plausibility of Nove’s advocacy of market socialism as the only 
‘feasible’ socialism primarily rests, ıt does so on the basis of the neoclassi- 
cal epistemological assumption and nowhere addresses the issues of dis- 
covery and entrepreneurship. 


© © Lange, ‘The Computer and the Marker’, ın C. Feinstein, ed., Secsa/iom, Caprtalim and 
Econentss Growth, Cambridge 1967. 

& Nove, The Ecomeuascs of Feastbls Sectal sm. 

6 W Cockshott and A Coctrill, Tosmersds a New Secselicm, Nottingham 1993 

% Ibid., pp. 127, 131. 
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Albert and Hahnel argue for their model of ‘participatory economics’ by 
asking: 


why cannot workers in different enterprises and industries, and consumers in 
different neighbourhoods and regions, coordinate their joint endeavours them- 
selves—consciously, democratically, and efficiently? ..Whac is impossible 
about a social, iteranve, planning procedure ın which workers and consumers 
propose and revise therr own activities in light of accurate information about 
whar 1s efficient and whar is fair? 


Their approach is based on a decentralized, iterative planning proce- 
dure, through which workers’ councils and consumers’ councils achieve 
equilibrium. Workers’ councils make decisions through democratic 
voting procedures and are organized on the basis of ‘balanced job com- 
plexes’, in which people rotate over a reasonable time period through a 
sequence of tasks, in order to combine different types of work in the 
proportions in which they need to be performed in society as a whole. 
They are asked to maximize their members’ utility functions, taking 
into account the objective conditions of their activities and subject to 
the constraint that their contribution to output should exceed the social 
costs they incur in producing it. Similarly, consumers’ councils, ın 
which people indicate their consumption requests for personal and pub- 
lic goods, are asked to draw up their consumption-bundle proposals in 
order to maximuze their members’ utility functions, subject to a budget 
constraint. 


The process of allocation consists of consumers’ and workers’ councils 
proposing and revising their own activities, prior to initiating those 
activities, via a price signal mechanism in which prices are adjusted in an 
automated way according to excess supplies and demands. Thus, the 
model replicates Lange’s iterative procedure—in its ex ante rather than 
ex post version—with two new dimensions: it claims to guarantee a par- 
ticipatory decision-making process by having workers’ and consumers’ 
councils propose and revise their own activities; and it aims to have non- 
hierarchical production relations which promote equity and participa- 
tion through the institution of ‘balanced job complexes’. 


Albert and Hahnel focus on the use of existing capacity, in ways which 
take account of both efficiency and wider social considerations, but they 
do not discuss investment.® Cockshott and Cottrill’s model formally 
embraces investment, but only on the neoclassical assumption of a com- 
plete knowledge of all production functions. Neither model explicitly 
addresses the issues of discovery and entrepreneurship. Furthermore, ona 
political note, both reject representative political democracy in favour of 
various forms of direct-polling procedures and referenda, with no provi- 
sions for face-to-face social interaction and negotiation. 





&M Albert and R Hahnel, The Polstrcal] Econsmy of Participatory Ecomemscs, Prncetoo 
1991,p 8. 

© This ıs cerounly crue of therr formal model, set our in The Polite! Economy of Pariter- 
patery Ecomemscs There are tome indications of bow investment decisions might be 
approached in their popular version, but they are very sketchy, see M Albert and R 
Hahnel, Loskrug Foruserd, Boston 1991 
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1 nus, fhodels of direct calculation are able to deal with the technical 
problem of calculation, but not with the actual problem of discovery 
that confronts real economies. They operate within the neoclassical 
epistemological paradigm in which knowledge is assumed to be objec- 
tively given and readily codified and transmitted. While they are in 
principle able to deal with the imperfections of knowledge arising from 
atomized decision making, they are unable to deal with the imperfec- 
tions arising within the Austrian epistemological paradigm, in which 
knowledge is tacit and has to be discovered through a process of social 
mobulization. 


Contemporary Contenders: Participatory Planning 


Models of market socialism and of direct calculation, in so far as they are 
internally coherent, are constructed within what is essentially the neo- 
classical paradigm. Austrian models of market socialism, as we have 
seen, are either incoherent or effectively replicate capitalist private prop- 
erty. Furthermore, the Austrian school rejects in principle the possibility 
of dealing with the imperfections of knowledge that arise from atomized 
decision making. 


The present authors have advocated a system of participatory planning, 
the third contemporary contender in discussion of the economic theory 
of socialism, arguing that what 1s needed is a paradigm shift in the way 
in which economic interactions are conceptualized in order to overcome 
the two sources of imperfection of knowledge identified in the evalua- 
tion of the socialist economic calculation debate. The system of partici- 
patory planning advocated is one in which the values of individuals and 
collectives interact and shape one another through a process of coopera- 
tion and negotiation. Such a process, it is claimed, would enable tacit 
knowledge to be articulated and economic life to be consciously con- 
trolled and coordinated in a context that dispenses with coercion, 
whether by the state or by market forces. Thus, the dilemma to which 
Nove refers, when he asserts chat there are only two dimensions: “There 
are horizontal links (market), there are vertical Lnks (hierarchy). What 
other dimension 1s there?’,© can be transcended. 


The premises of the paradigm shift underlying the model of participa- 
tory planning need careful attention. The Austrian claim is that only 
entrepreneurs making decisions about the use of private capital have 
both access to tacit knowledge and the incentive needed for action 
leading to its discovery. The participatory planning approach clarms 
that people in general have access to tacit knowledge and that they 
can discover and articulate this knowledge provided that they are 
equipped with the capacity to analyze and evaluate the consequences of 
their decisions. Thus, generalized participation in decision making 
would enable the social mobilization of the tacit knowledge of people 
in general, rather than confining the process of discovery to the 
small subset of people who have access to private capital in a capitalist 
economy. 


% Nove, The Ecanenascs of Faastbls Socialism, p 226. 
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Market Exchange and Market Forces 


Although participatory forms of economic organization have a long 
history, the modelling of a socialist economy based on participatory 
planning is relatively new.’ One of the present authors, Devine, has 
developed a model which envisages the basis of economic organization as 
a process of ‘negotiated coordination’ among representatives of those 
affected by the decisions involved, informed by participatory discussion 
among the multiplicity of affected interests. In Devine’s model, the 
distinction between ‘market exchange’ and ‘market forces’ is of crucial 
importance: 


Market exchange involves transactions between buyers and sellers, where what 
1s being exchanged consists of exther stocks (inventories) or goods and services 
produced by enterprises using their existing capecity. Market forces refer to the 
process whereby changes are brought about in the underlying allocation of 
resources, the relanive size of different industries, the geographical distribution 
of economic activity, through the interaction of decisions on investment and 
disinvestment thar are taken independently of one another, with coordination 
Occurring ex post 


The process of negotiated coordination 1s one in which information gen- 
erated by market exchange on the profitability of different activities is 
not rejected but 1s used in a cooperative and coordinated way, in conjunc- 
tion with other quantitative and qualitative information, to decide on 
the pattern of investment. Thus, market exchange coordinates the use of 
existing productive capacity, but changes ın the structure of productive 
Capacity are negotiated and coordinated ex ante by those affected by 
them. Hence: 


The model combines planning with decentralization, without relying on market 
forces. The overall allocation of resources 18 planned ar the level of society as a 
whole. Major investment 1s coordinated centrally but implemented on a decen- 
tralized besis Production units know what to produce with their existing capac- 
ity in ocder to meet society's collectrvely and individually determined demand. 
Changes in the capacity of production units are decided in negotiated coordina- 
uon bodies by chose affected by them. The social interest 1s defined ın each case 
by the general and specific interests involved Production units are under public 
scrutiny which encourages them to operate efficiently. Since people participate at 
all levels in taking the economic decisions that affect them, they are likely to be 
committed to the effective implementation of those decisions.7° 


Devine defines social ownership as ownership by those affected by the 
use of the assets 1n question. Thus, in his model, enterprises are owned by 





This statement should noc be inverpeeted, however, to mean that until recently efforts 
to model participatory economies were totally absent. The Guild-Soctalist movement of 
the 1920s and 1930s, which argued for self-government not only in che work place, orga- 
nized on the basis of associations, but extending throughout society, can cerounly be cate- 
gocized as an important pioneering attempt, see G D H. Cole, Gusld Socialism Restated, 
London 1920. A sumilar line of reasoning had also been developed by Polanyi, for a discus- 
sioa see P. Rosner, ‘Karl Polanyi on Socialist Accounting’, 1n K. Polenyi-Levitt, ed , The 
Lifi and Work of Kar! Polanyi, Monrreal 1990 

Devine, Desescracy and Econsmrc Plaxurag 
& Devine, ‘Market Soctalism or Participatory Planning’, pp 79—80. 
T Devine, Dewecracy and Econemes: Planutng, p 197 
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their workers, customers, suppliers, the communities and regions in 
which they are located, the more general interests represented by the 
regional, national or global planning commission, depending on the 
geographical reach of their operations, and issue-based groups, such as 
those concerned with the environment or equal opportunities.” Prices 
would be set equal to long-run average cost, based on labour costs, the 
cost of bought-in inputs and a centrally determined capital charge. 
Enterprises would compete for customers, thus engaging in market 
exchange and generating information about the effectiveness with which 
they are using their assets: 


There would be no artempt to coordinate ex ante transactions between produc- 
ers and users The degree of capacity working and the state of order books and 
tovencories in an wodustry as a whole would indicate whether the aggregate 
capacity of the industry needed expanding or contracting. Thus, the need for 
changes ın an enterprise's capacity would arise as a result of 1ts performance rel- 
ative to that of other enterprises in the industry and/or as a result of an mbal- 
ance between industry supply and demand 7? 


Changes in capacity would be decided by negotiated coordination bodies 
consisting of representatives of the social owners of the industry: the 
enterprises in the industry, major supplying industries and customers; 
the relevant regional, national or global planning commussion; and other 
groups with a legitimate interest in the set of decisions at issue. 
Negotiated coordination bodies 


would have available to them three sorts of quantitative information: first, 
accounting data on the performance of each enterprise, generated by the use of 
their exusting capacity (i e , by market exchange), second, estumates of expected 
changes ın demand or costs ın relation to existing activities; third, estimates of 
expected demand and costs in relation to potential product or process innova- 
nons They would also have available to them two sorts of qualitatrve informa- 
tion, supplied by the representatives of the different interests participating 1n 
the negonanop process: first, judgements about the reasons underlying any 
differential performance by enterprises; second, the views of those affected 
about the economic and social situation prevailing in the communities and 
regions in which investment or disinvestment might occur, the prionties for 
regional distribution agreed through the democratic political process, and rhe 
concerns of other unterests represented.73 


Devine's model of participatory planning incorporates market exchange 
but not market forces. Since the use of existing capacity is decided by 
enterprises engaging in market exchange on a decentralized basis, the 
danger of administrative overload is minimized.74 Interdependent 
investment decisions are taken by representatives of those affected by 
them. Thus decisions with global scope, such as those concerned with 


7 Small-scale local production undertaken on the bass of self-employment obviously 
requires different arrangements; see ibid , pp 229-30 
7a Adaman and Devine, The Economic Calculation Debare’. 
73 Ibid. 
74 It wes the failure to appreciate the distinction between market exchange and market 
forces that led Blackburn in ‘Fin de Siècle Socialism After the Crash’ to develop a cruque 
besed on a fundamental misunderstanding of the model being proposed For a detailed 
response to Blackburn’s critique, see Devine, “Market Socialism or Participarory Plen- 
ning?’ 
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international redistribution, the global pattern or ecohoMlic activity, vi 
activities with global ecological consequences, would be negotiated at 
the global level. In general, however, the principle of subsidiarity would 
be applied to ensure that decisions were negotiated at the most local 
level consistent with the participation of representatives of all the major 
affected interests. Since the process of negotiation would be continuous, 
those involved would discover their tacit knowledge, would find out 
what was possible and what was not possible, and would therefore be 
able to evaluate their past decisions and learn from them. Hence 


while interdependent decisions would be coordinated as far as possible ex ante, 
through a process of negotiation that enabled discovery and learning before 
resources were committed, implementation would result in further discovery 
and learning ex post that would enable subsequent correction in the next round 
of decision making However, these integrated processes of ex ante and ex post 
decision making would be based on cooperative negotiation rather than coer- 
cion or competition.75 


In summary, Devine's model places the utmost importance on negotia- 
tion and interaction, emphasizing the transformative aspect of participa- 
tion. It seeks to promote cooperation and recognition of interdependent 
common interest, while acknowledging that people have distinct inter- 
ests which they need to be able to articulate and argue for in a context 
which also encourages recognition and respect for the interests of others. 


Conclusions: 


The twentieth century's historical and theoretical experience of attempts 
to construct or model socialist economic systems has been rich but prima 
facie discouraging. We have tried to draw some conclusions from this 
experience in order to inform contemporary discussion of the economic 
theory of socialism. Models of a socialist economy need to be able to deal 
with the problems of calculation, motivation and discovery; and they 
need to address the imperfections of knowledge associated with the tacit 
nature of knowledge and the atomized decision making of market forces. 
The three contemporary contenders are market socialism, direct calcula- 
tion and participatory planning. 


Market-socialist models are of two sorts: neoclassical and Austrian. 
Neoclassical models are primarily static and have been concerned with 
the issues of incentives and monitoring. They are able to deal with the 
problems of calculation and motivation, but not with the problems of 
discovery and entrepreneurship. The few models thar discuss investment 
assume certainty or a certainty equivalent. Neoclassical models do not 
recognize the tacit nature of knowledge and are unable to deal with real 
uncertainty. Like the neoclassical paradigm as a whole, they have noth- 
ing to tell us about the ways in which capitalist market economies actu- 
ally work or socialist market economies might work. 


Austrian models of market socialism do seek to address the problems 
of discovery and entrepreneurship, as well as those of calculation and 





73 Adaman and Devine, “The Economic Calculation Debate’ 
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incentives. However, they are either incoherent or mimic capitalism so 
closely that they are based on de facto private property. Furthermore, 
while they may be able to deal with the problem of mobilizing tacit 
knowledge, they are by definition incapable of dealing with the imper- 
fections of knowledge associated with atomized decision making. Thus, 
they cannot incorporate economic planning, in the sense of the ex ante 
coordination of major interdependent investment. 


Models of direct calculation are able to address the formal problem of 
calculation, with modern computers having disposed of the technocratic 
information collecting and processing arguments. However, these mod- 
els are quite unable to deal with the issues of tacit knowledge, discovery 
and entrepreneurship. In order to deal with investment they have to 
assume certain knowledge or its equivalent and thus their analytic 
framework 1s essentially the same as that of the neoclassical paradigm. 


If this evaluation ıs correct, participatory planning offers the most 
promising direction for future work on the economic theory of socialism. 
It is able to deal with the problem of calculation through quantitative 
information generated by real market exchange and qualitative informa- 
tion supplied by those closest to, and most affected by, decisions. Since 
major investment is not undertaken on the basis of atomized decisions it 
can be coordinated ex ante. At the same time, the tacit nature of know- 
ledge is recognized. A social process of discovery and mobilization 
through generalized participation and negotiated coordination lies at the 
heart of participatory planning. Thus, the imperfections of knowledge 
ansing from both tacit knowledge and atomized decision making can be 
dealt with. Participatory planning 1s the only one of the three contempo- 
rary contenders able to do this. 


Why, then, is market socialism so predominant in contemporary discus- 
sions of the economics of socialism? One explanation is the experience of 
Soviet-style central planning. Another is the fascination with the neo- 
classical paradigm, and the intellectual capital invested in it, chat char- 
acterizes most economists, even socialist economists. However, there is a 
third reason, and it is ultimately perhaps the most telling. Models of 
direct calculation and of participatory planning are based on the tradi- 
tional socialist assumption that people have the capacity to recognize 
thar their own interests and those of others are interdependent and to be 
concerned not only for their own but also for the general good. Market 
socialists have lost faith in that assumption. Indeed, many would regard 
it as dangerous, interpreting it as a belief in the perfectibility of human 
beings, with the corollary that it might be used to justify social engin- 
eering. Thus, market socialists design their models in order to deal with 
the incentive and monitoring problems that arise in the context of 
opportunistic self-interested behaviour by ‘the selfish manager, planner, 
and public bank director’.76 


Our advocacy of participatory planning, by contrast, 1s based on an insis- 
tence that socialism must have a transformatory dynamic. Marx, after all, 
may have been right when he expected socialism to be created on the 





76 Bardhan and Roemer, Merket Sectaltsm, p 8 
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basis of the highest level of development reached by capitalism. We can 
today interpret this to mean not just the level of labour productivity, but 
also the level of involvement ın self-organization, ın the institutions of 
civil society, ın participatory democratic processes. That is why evolu- 
tion towards participatory politics and economics must involve the abo- 
lition of the social division of labour, the transformation of society from 
one which is dominated by a de facto ruling class, whether defined on the 
basis of property ownership or institutional position, towards a society ~ 
which 1s self-governed, with people ın the course of their lives undertak- 
ing their fair share of the business of running things, whether at the 
micro level, the macro level, or both.” Not surprisingly, the economic 
theory of socialism is inseparably Linked with the political theory of 
socialism. 


“77 See P. Devine, Demecracy and Ecomomze Plaxarag, and P Devine, ‘Socialism as Social 
Transformation’, in M Cagnan: and A. Salsano, eds, Howeys rm Secreta! Alternateves, The 
Mslaxs Papers, Montreal, forthcoming. 
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Ernest Gellner 


Reply to Critics 


It is a great honour to have elicited comments from such a distinguished assem- 
bly of scholars and thinkers, and I feel greatly moved by this. The papers range 

_ over a large number of topics and more than one of them leaves me feeling out 

`of my depth, conceptually or in terms of scholarship. To reply to each of them 
in turn would be a very major undertaking, and though it would no doubt be 
very rewarding for me, by forcing me to fill gaps in my knowledge and face up 
to inadequacies of my arguments, it might turn out to be less than readable for 
others. In the light of this consideration, it has seemed to me best to single out 
some of the major themes which occur repeatedly in these essays, and comment 
on the individual criticisms in connection with these themes, thereby paying 

-my critics the compliment of rational opposition (Jane Austen’s phrase) which 
they so amply deserve (unlike the character in the novel who provoked the use 
of this expression). 
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The crucial themes would seem to be the following: 

1) Nationalism 

2) Segmentation 

3) Islam 

4) The nature of modernization and its place in macro-sociology 
5) The philosophy of the social sciences. 


Nationalism 


On nationalism, the criticisms include certain objections which arise so 
frequently that, at the very least, my writings must be open to the suspi- 
cion that they frequently provoke opposition, at these points, in the 
minds of readers. Even if these objections are based on misunderstanding, 
it is still up to me to reformulate my views in a way which does not 
encourage such misapprehensions. One of them might be called the 
Argument from Identity. It runs roughly as follows: my vision of nation- 
alism grossly underrates the emotional intensity of national identification 
and perhaps, more generally, the role of identity in human life in general. 
Their nation means so dreadfully much to men! Love of one’s country, love 
of one’s nation, 1s marked by a depth and intensity of passion, which is 
shamefully travestied by a theory which would make ıt a mere conse- 
quence of the labour market situation in an occupationally mobile society 
10 which work is semantic rather than physical. Did men die, suffer, kill, 
write poetry, merely so as to enhance their career prospects? 


There is a positive chorus on this point. For instance, Nick Stargardt in 
his essay refers, with moderation, to my ‘greater emotional distance’ 
(from nationalism).* Perry Anderson puts it more firmly and squarely: 


[Gellner's theory] plainly neglects...the overpowering dimension of collective 
meaning that modern nationslism has always involved.. not its functionality 
for industry, but its fulfilment of identity. . Where Weber was so bewitched by 
its spell thar he was never able to theorize nationalism, Gellner has theorized 
nationalism without detecting the spell. What was the tragic fate for the one 
becomes prosaic function for the other Here the difference between idealist 
and utilitarian background tells 3 


Here Perry lets me have it straight from the shoulder, and does not hesi- 
tate to speak ad hominem. Well, he does get it right in part, but only ın 
part. He refers earlier in the essay to the difference between cultivated 
muddle classes in Berlin under Bismarck and Prague under Bene¥ which 
would account for the difference of tone between Weber and me (and of 
course I’m greatly flattered by such a comparison). 


First of all, let us be clear on this point: both families I spring from were 
unambiguously petty bourgeois and provincial to boot. The family only 


* This is an extract from Ernest Gellner's Reply to Critics’, published inJohn A. Hall and 
Tan Jarvie, eds, The Sectal Phslasepby of Ereest Galler, Poznan Studies in the Philosophy of 
the Sciences and che Humanities, Amsterdam 1996. The passage on segmentation has 
been omitted. 

è Nicholas Stargardt, ‘Gellner’s Nauonalism. Spinat or Modernisation’, in ibid The 
author teaches Modern History at the Royal Holloway University of Londoa. 

3 Perry Anderson, ‘Science, Politics, Enchantment’, in ibid The author teaches History at 
UCLA. 
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became very precariously middle class ın culture (but not yet economi- 
cally) during my father’s generation and in the course of my youth. My 
father had a degree and so even did some of his sisters, but my mother 
had only pretty elementary education. Perry is right, an utterly prosaic 
element and humour are indeed very important in Bohemian life, and 
this reached methrough Czech literature (Hasek, Capek, Hostovsky Vos- 
kovec and Werich, Zak, Havlicek, Kopta's novel about the Czech anaba- 
sis, Egon Erwin Kisch, lvan Olbracht’s Nikola Subas, and the poet 
Nezval, whose 52 Butter Ballads, in the style of Villon, came out anony- 
mously when I was about twelve and for a time became my favourite 
reading), rather than through the family, and it certainly influences my 
attitude to nationalism and everything else, and may help explain the 
‘low jokes’ (P.A.’s phrase). 


But on the crucial factual issue, Perry gets it absolutely wrong: I am 
deeply sensitive to the spell of nationalism. I can play about thirty 
Bohemian folk songs (or songs presented as such ın my youth) on my 
mouth organ. My oldest friend, whom I have known since the age of 
three or four and who is Czech and a patriot, cannot bear to hear me play 
them because he says I do it in such a schmaltzy way, ‘crying into the 
mouth-organ’. I do not think I could have written the book on national- 
ism which I did write, were I not capable of crying, with the help of a lit- 
tle alcohol, over folk-songs, which happen to be my favourite form of 
music. I attend folklore performances from choice, but go to Covent Gar- 
den or the Narodni Divadlo only from social obligation or snobbery. I 
shall argue with what Perry actually says, but the psychological charac- 
terization with which he supports his misguided argument happens to 
be factually up the creek. 


Brendan O'Leary makes much the same point: he says that I rely on ‘cultur- 
ally or materially reductionist accounts of the political motivations which 
produce nationalism’.4 Though he notes that I defend myself against an eco- 
nomucally reductionist interpretation, he evidently does not think I suc- 
ceed. Ken Minogue says the same: “Nationalism as an idea 1s explicitly the 
discovery and cultivation of an identity: nationalism as a Gellnerian phe- 
nomenon is essentially an instrument for transforming society.’ 


So once again, I am accused of treating nationalism reductively or instru- 
mentally as something which 1s basically a means to something else pro- 
viding ‘benefits...in dealing with bureaucrats...and the ability to get 
jobs’. In fact, the direct, powerful emotional impact of nationalism is 
something which I both recognize and try to explain. 


If various critics (from opposed ends of the ideological spectrum) agree so 
warmly on the same point then not only must they be wrong, as Oscar 
Wilde would have said (they are), but they also deserve the compliment 
of rational opposition. So I must restate my theory of nationalism ın a 
way such as will (hopefully) ensure that this vulgar-matenalist reduc- 
tivist element does not even seem to inhere in it. 





4 Brendan O'Leary, ‘On the Nature of Nationalism: An Appraisal of Ernest Gellner’s 
Writings on Nationalism’, in ibid The author treaches in the Department of Govern 
ment, London School of Economics 
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Bureaucratic Life 


Agrarian life, for the great majority of its participants, 1s heavily rou- 
tinized and involves contact with only a small number of social partners. 
The range of possible messages which pass during social contact is so 
small that they are familar to both participants and can be, and gener- 
ally are, conveyed by context. Precise, finely honed articulation is not 
required, and the training for it 1s not available, its practice would be 
bizarre and offensive. Modern life is quite different: the range of contacts 
1s very large and so is the range of possible messages between interlocu- 
tors. Hence both partners must speak the same idiom, and they must be 
trained to be able to articulate and comprehend context-free messages— 
no mean skill, one which presupposes prolonged training. Modern life és 
contact with bureaucrats: shop assistants, railway clerks, etc., etc. 


It is this which pushes people into nationalism, into the need for the con- 
gtuence between their own ‘culture’ (the idiom 1n which they can express 
themselves and understand others) and that of the extensive and inter- 
connected bureaucracies which constitute their social environment. 
Non-congruence 1s not merely an inconvenience or a disadvantage: 1t 
means perpetual humiliation. Only if such a congruence does obtain can 
one feel ‘at ease 1n one’s skin’. Only then 1s one’s personal style of being 
accepted and endorsed by the environment, only then is one allowed to 
‘be oneself’, without impediment. Nationalism is not explained by the 
use it has ın legitimizing modernization—a view with which I am quite 
mustakenly credited—but by the fact that individuals find themselves ın 
very stressful situations unless the nationalist requirement of congruence 
between a man’s culture and that of his environment is satisfied. 
Without such a congruence, life 1s hell. Hence that deep passion which, 
according to Perry Anderson, is absent both from my theory and my 
bosom. As ıt happens, it is very much present in both of them. The pas- 
sion is not a means to some end, it is a reaction to an intolerable situa- 
tion, to a constant jarring ın the activity which is by far the most 
important thing in life—contact and communication with fellow 
human beings. 


The social situation of a peasant was ın no way aggravated by the fact that 
he speaks an idiom distinct from that of his bailiff, landlord, shopkeeper, 
innkeeper, priest, and local political overlord. They know each other so 
well that they communicate only too easily, without the use of lucid and 
explicit prose. The differences in their speech actually help to avoid am- 
biguities of status and hence friction. The peasant 1s oppressed and ex- 
ploited qua peasant, not qua member of this or that cultural category. 
Provided tribute and corvée are delivered, the recipient is utterly indiffer- 
ent to the speech employed by those who deliver the goods. AU this 
changes when men move into an economically and politically centralized, 
mobile, anonymous and egalitarian world. The highly variegated and 
single-shot ad hoc relationships in such world are function-related and 
negotiated rather than hierarchically pre-determined. So the functionally 
essential base-line egalitarianism (all are in principle equal, inequalities 
are temporary consequences of the state of play, like positions 1n a football 
league table) of mobile, occupationally unstable societies 1s one of the ele- 
ments ın an argument which leads to the need for a shared, standardized, 
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politically underwritten ‘national’ culture. To take part in the game at all, 
as a gleichberechtigter participant, you need to be acceptable and trained at 
quite a high level in a complex culture with well-defined cules, capable of 
engendering an infinity of context-free messages. 


This way of reformulating the position has a number of advantages apart 
from constituting a rebuttal of the ‘reductionist’ criticism. It is also an 
answer to a criticism not made in these papers but made to me on another 
occasion by word of mouth, and which ran as follows: the theory is circu- 
lar in as far as it preswppases the very nationalism which it is meant to 
explain. It assumes that bureaucrats of all kinds (political, economic, edu- 
cational and others) will be hostile to and prejudiced against those speak- 
ing ın an alien style, and therefore humiliate and disadvantage them, thus 
turning them into either assimilerionists or irredentist nationalists, or 
todeed both. 


No: irrespective of whatever prejudices bureaucrats may or may not 
have, 1n contexts in which context-free communication, ranging over a 
wide choice of possible messages which are not routinizable, inability to 
communicate will engender friction and irritation. The preyudice may 
already have been there in the agrarian situation, but it did not matter 
much—it did not worsen the peasant’s situation. In the circumstances 
of industrial society, differences in effectiveness of communication will 
lead to relative advantage and disadvantage, and produce prejudice even 
if it was previously absent (which may or may not be the case, and 
hardly matters). Even an initially unprejudiced bureaucrat will eventu- 
ally become irritated with clients who cannot observe the conventions 
because they do not understand or respect them, who ignore instruc- 
tions and signals, and whose own signals are unintelligible. 


Furthermore, this formulation also enables me to answer another very fre- 
quently encountered criticism, namely, that the theory 1s ‘functionalist’. 
Brendan O'Leary elaborates this criticism 1n his essay ın great detail and 
with great sophistication, and then proceeds to offer me a way out. 
Functionalism 1s a term people sometimes apply to their own position 
and ıt is not clear why it should be a badge of shame. What I chink the 
critics mean 1s that the theory is teleological, that ıt explains a phenomenon 
in terms of the needs it satisfied, and this 1s not acceptable in good sci- 
ence: a need may be demonstrated but it does not bring forth its own sat- 
isfaction. Nick Stargardt is very explicit on this: ‘it is...Gellner’s... 
teleological assessment of the present and the future which I would 


I accept entirely this repudiation of teleological explanation: I have many 
needs which, whatever their urgency or intensity, nature has not deemed 
fit to satisfy. Bitter experience, quite apart from the canons of scientific 
propriety, has taught me this unpalatable truth. Needs engender no real- 
ities. But my theory does not sin against this. It is straightforwardly 
causal. Political and economic forces, the aspirations of governments for 
greater power and of individuals for greater wealth, have in certain cir- 
cumstances produced a world in which the division of labour is very 
advanced, the occupational structure highly unstable and most work 1s 
semantic and communicarive rather than physical. This situation in turo 
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leads to the adoption of a standard and codified, literacy-linkea | ruga / 
idiom, requires business of all kinds to be conducted ın its terms and 
reduces persons who are not masters of that idiom (or not acceptable to 
its practitioners) to the status of humiliated second-class members, a 
condition from which one plausible and much-frequented escape route 
led through nationalist politics. 


I welcome Minogue’s exceedingly general pont in philosophical anthro- 
pology. ‘When human beings act they act in terms of two general consid- 
erations. The first is to achieve something they desire and the second is to 
present some identity they cherish.” Amen. This 1s meant to be a criti- 
cism of my position, in as far as I am viewed as a reductionist, who would 
see the national passion as a mere tool either for individual professional 
advancement or collectively, for the attainment of modernity. My view 18 
not, as Ken Minogue claims, that nationalism 1s a tool for the transfor- 
mation of society: it is the consequence of a certain kind of transforma- 
tion which does not happen through primarily ideological causes at all. 


Far from down-playing identity in human motivation, I would go fur- 
ther and say that it is far more fundamental and important than desire. 
Human beings as such seldom have aims or desires, over and above a cer- 
tain very basic and coarse minimum: avoidance of physical pain, death, 
hunger, thirst. Over and above this, the aims they do have are corollaries 
of the need to play out a given cultural role. Out of that context, their 
satisfaction is worthless. Even in the case of those munimal needs dic- 
tated by nature—hunger, thirst—the preferred specific form of their sat- 
isfaction is imposed by culture, not nature. The contrary idea—that 
people pursue isolable identifiable ‘aims’ whose attainment constitutes 
or leads to contentment—is engendered by a very distinct social condi- 
tion, one special culture, namely our own: in a mobile, occupationally 
unstable economy, with a society without important ascribed ranks, peo- 
ple do indeed pursue ‘wealth’, because it happens to be the main or only 
means of securing status and power: hence it seems to make sense to 
think of men living ın pursuit of the ‘maximization’ of some identifiable 
quantity. But even ın our society this 1s an illusion—men play out a role, 
they do not pursue aims—and when the point is generalized for other 
less mobile, growth-oriented and atomized societies, it becomes a bla- 
tant absurdity. 


So in a sense I am far more aware of the :mportance of identity to men 
than Ken Minogue, who I understand takes seriously laissez-faire econ- 
omic theory (based on the absurdity of man as the aim-pursuing animal). 
But the point cannot be used as a stick for beating a theory of nationalism, 
which derives nationalism from the social conditions in which it emerges. 
You might say that the theory credits men with a certain ‘aim’, namely, 
the avoidance of perpetual humiliation. The language of ‘aims’ is indeed 
so labile that it can be applied to almost any activity. But a more natural 
way of putting the point ıs to say that under conditions of industrial 
mobility of labour and the pervasiveness of semantic work, a man whose 
culture diverges from that of the surrounding bureaucracies simply is not 





3 Kenneth Minogue, ‘Ernest Gellner and the Dangers of Theorsing Natiocalium’, in ibid 
The author is Emeritus Professor of Political Science, London School of Economics 
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allowed to play out his role—he is ever interrupted and never heard, his 
role is not endorsed and confirmed by hus social partners—and by restor- 
ing harmony between his own and the surrounding political cultures, he 
ensures that henceforth he will get all the prompts, responses and so forth, 
to make him feel that he and bis role are accepted, valued, and that he is 
receiving all the encouragement required for carrying on with full confi- 
dence. No wonder he is a nationalist. 


So the importance of identity as such cannot be turned against this the- 
ory. Nationalism did not invent identity, any more than it invented the 
wheel. Both of these pre-date nationalism by a considerable length of 
time. Yet identity is relevant to nationalism. Nationalism has pro- 
foundly changed the nature of that with which men identify. Previously they 
identified, roughly, with their location in a social hierarchy, in a struc- 
ture of positions. The fact that their ‘culture’ (style of speech, dress con- 
sumption, and so forth) was not the same as that of occupants of other 
nearby positions did not undermine a person’s confidence in the contin- 
ued occupancy of his own niche: on the contrary, it reinforced it. Cultural 
differences sustained political cohesion, rather than putting it under 
stress. They were markers which helped identify the position and differ- 
entiate it from its neighbours: they greatly helped him to slot himself 
into the right place, and to stop others usurping that place. Now, sud- 
denly, men live in a musical-chairs world in which they only occupy loca- 
tions very briefly, without firm or deep commitment, but what does 
matter to them is their mastery of and acceptability in a culture, which 
delimits the range of positions within which they may settle without 
discomfort and objection. It 1s this which engenders nationalism (preoc- 
Cupation with culture-membership and the political protection of the 
culture and the collectivity it defines). Nationalism heralds not the com- 
ing or reaffirmation of identity, but a novel and peculiar form of it, 
incompatible with old political forms and engendering new ones. 


Ken criticizes me for my dismissal of nationalist theories, which I combine 
with the claim that industrialism ‘casts a long shadow’ ahead of itself (by 
asking how that shadow could ‘take any other form than an idea on which 
some prediction or expectation is based’?) The shadow cast ahead of itself 
by industrialism is the image of an affluent, powerful commercial society, 
in which traders and producers are not profoundly subjected to a non- 
economic but exploicative ruling class. Thus for instance, Greek naviga- 
tors and traders on say the island of Hydra, when they supported and 
financed the Greek nationalist revolution, must have been fully aware 
that traders in, say, Marseilles were safer, freer and richer than they, and 
the idea thar they would share these advantages in a Greek, non-Ottoman 
state, if they succeeded in creating ıt, could hardly have been long in 
coming. It did not require theoretical ideas about nationalism. 


The ‘Disease’ of Rationalism 


Other Levantine traders sought Western protection by seeking citizen- 
ship of outside powers and sheltering under the ‘capitulations’. It was 
perfectly logical for Greek traders in areas where they were endowed 
with an extensive Hellenic hinterland, to seek, a so to speak, collective 
capitulation in the form of a nation-state. At the first try, they even 
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attempted ıt in an area where they weren't even favoured by the ethnic 
hinterland—in present day Romania. Special local factors do modify sit- 
uations, but this does not destroy the underlying simularity of modern 
nationalisms. It is in this way that I invoke the ‘shadow’ to face what 
unquestionably is a problem for my theory, namely, that Balkan nation- 
alism ante-dates local industrialism proper. Others, such as Miroslav 
Hroch, have made this criticism. I happen to be aware of the fact that 
Nauplia in 1830 (or now, for that matter) did not resemble Manchester. ` 
Ken castigates the ‘shadow’ argument as a ‘monster-barring’ device (the 
phrase is Imre Lakatos’s). But monster-barring is a perfectly legitimate 
procedure when not carried to excess. Better a theory which needs to 
refine its terms so as to cope with given problems, than an approach 
which insures itself against all and any bets from the very start, by its 
own theory of knowledge. The central thesis of the Oakeshottism which 
Ken professes is immune to all facts and needs never bar any monsters. 
And that brings me to my deepest disagreement with Ken. 


It 1s worth stressing that my disagreements with Ken Minogue are far 
deeper than this and go well beyond mere divergences on the subject of 
nationalism. That is merely the tip of a much bigger and quite interest- 
ing iceberg. It is not a matter of just having diverse theories of the same 
object, ‘nationalism’. My cnitics do not hesitate to offer depth-intellec- 
tual diagnoses of my position, and I see no reason why I should deprive 
myself of the pleasure of doing the same unto them. Ken Minogue is an 
Oakeshottian, and an antipodean, originally rooted in New Zealand and 
Australia. These two traits are connected, as I shall try to show. 


Oakeshott first: the Oakeshottian mode of practising the study of politics 
is eccentric within the social sciences. Other social sciences by and large 
simply take for granted the hypothetico-deductive model of inquiry: 
there 1s an external world, we postulate theories about it and test them 
against the available facts. These are simply the underlying conventions 
of normal contemporary discourse which it would be bizarre to spell out. 
They go without saying. It also follows that if a theory is true, it has legit- 
imate implications for political practice. These assumptions are widely 
taken for granted as completely uncontentious, obvious and uninterest- 
ing, like speaking prose. But they happen to be emphatically repudiated 
by Michael Oakeshott: valid political knowledge somehow emanates 
from practice and only from practice, which remains sovereign, and can- 
not be fully verbalized or verbally transmitted. If verbalized, ıt accompa- 
nies and perhaps adorns the practice but ın no way exhausts it or provides “ 
access to its mastery. You have to belong before you can know in a serious or 
laudable sense. The denial of these Oakeshottian counter-conventions is 
characterized as ‘Rationalism’ and is described as a disease which has 
spread since the Middle Ages, doing us all great harm. It feeds on the 
insecurity of incompetent new entrants on the political scene who seek 
helps from ‘cribs’ which would tell them what to do, thereby encouraging 
the ‘rationalist’ illusion that genuine knowledge can be independent of 
the embeddedness of the practitioner in his social position, and that it can 
be conveyed, learnt and applied through abstract formulation. 


Genuine knowledge on this Oakeshottian view really is a form of belong- 
ing (toa ‘tradition’) Belonging 1s knowledge really, whereas the pursuit of 
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and attempts at implementing abstract knowledge betrays #or-belonging 
and only makes everything worse: the supposed remedy aggravates the 
disease. Efforts to interfere in practice count as ‘ideology’ (bad!). There 
appear to be four forms of knowledge: ‘practical’ (good, very good, in pas- 
session of ruling classes habituated to handling power), but imbibed 
through prolonged membership and participation only, and not really 
articulable; ‘technical’ knowledge, communicable but (therefore?) inferior, 
for servants really; philosophical, also good but destined to remain sepa- 
rate from practice, any attempt to implement it constituting a kind of pol- 
lution, and betraying the unworthiness of him who attempts it; and 
ideology, invented by insecure arrivistes in the vain hope of compensating 
for their lack of membership. They try to use it as a guide and so are 
addicted to harmful interference. Bound never to succeed, they do however 
inflict a lot of damage ın the process of trying. The entire content of ‘polit- 
1cal education’, a phrase which figured in the title of his Inaugural Lecture 
1s to teach us not to try, and to snub those who do. It is astonishing that so 
simple a lesson should require a three-years honours course for its trans- 
mission 


This curiously mystical and hierarchical theory of knowledge, within 
which what is worth saying cannot be said and what can be said is hardly 
worth knowing, is at the very heart of the whole style, and makes its 
practice quite discontinuous from other organizationally neighbouring 
disciplines and not really capable of communicating with them on equal 
terms. (Yet this eccentric set of conventions 1s put forward as a kind of 
constitutional or entrenched law, which defines legitimate moves, so 
that the propounder cannot lose and the opponent cannot win...) Most 
of us live, most of the time, in a world in which it is assumed that objec- 
tive and articulable knowledge is available and symmetrically accessible 
to all enquirers and, if valid, is eligible for applied use. These assump- 
tions, held to be unconentious and trivial in normal discourse, are repu- 
diated by Oakeshott and his followers, and replaced by a different set 
which sounds as if it were part of the same language. In reality, it is 
endowed with rules so different that it really becomes another language 
altogether. Its users speak a different tongue, bound by distinct and 
strange rules: in practice, however, they tend to be bilingual and switch 
to Ordinary-Speak (hypothetico-deductive conventions) when conve- 
nient whilst falling back on the ineffable depths when ın difficulties. 
The ordinary post-Enlightenment decencies of scholarly discourse are 
spurned: why shouldn’t they be, when Oakeshott has made his contempt 
for the Enlightenment plain? Enlightenment rationalism is the enemy. 


The trouble is that not everyone ıs aware of all these strange conventions 
and sometimes this strange currency is taken as locally minted, and 
sometimes it is less than clear just which currency is used for adding up 
the bill. All too often, the acolyte practitioners themselves are liable to 
switch from one language to another without noticing they have done it 
(a common habit of many bilinguals) and they do not really know them- 
selves which mode they are in. I fear that applies to Ken, as for instance 
when he is puzzled concerning why I should need a theory of nationalism 
at all. After all, ideologies are aberrations which need no theory; like 
weeds they just happen. At the same time, he reproaches me for the view 
that in che distinctive case of nationalism, theory does not matter; 
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because objective social factors act directly on individuals, without being 
much affected by the theories which those individuals may happen to 
hold. In an Oakeshottian context, the idea that one might understand the 
objective circumstances of a social process is alien: one communes with 
tradition, one contemplates philosophies (it is not clear why, given their 
toherent irrelevance to reality), but the idea or aspiration to an objective 
sociology 1s absent, indeed abhorred. Ken’s two criticisms—I seek a the- 
ory of nationalism, and I ignore theories of nationalists—might seem 
mutually incompatible, but it makes sense if one knows a bit about the 
extremely idiosyncratic and only ın part coherent conventions of 
Oakeshottian discourse. But if you treat Oakeshott-speak as ordinary- 
speak, you are liable to be sorely puzzled and to get it all wrong. 


Oakeshott’s substantive theory is encapsulated ın his theory of knowledge, 
which in turn is presented as universally valid for all possible worlds: it 
implies a very definite vision of society, ın turn heavily loaded with practi- 
cal political consequences, which however are presented with an air all at 
once Olympian and innocent. Formally relativistic and given to confining - 
both theorizers and practitioners within the bounds of their tradition and 
1ts own inner but specific truth and norms, in fact this theory, like other rel- 
ativisms, grants itself a non-relativistic meta-theory, which in turn is heav- 
ily loaded with practical implications: a traditionalistic society is 
presupposed within which no reforms in the light of abstract ideals or 
moral symmetry are allowed. Others are denounced for untoward interfer- 
ence in concrete politics (and told that they do it on account of their lowly 
origins, insecurity and incompetence), but the Oakeshottian condemnation 
of contemporary trends he dislikes is presented as simultaneously coming 
from On High and yet also sublimely neutral. In fact, it is nothing of the 
kind, though it does vacillate between saying that the modern world can- 
not exist at all, and that it 1s nasty and ought not exist. 


Blind to Modernity 


What exactly is that modern world which ıs both denied and damned? 
Thus is highly relevant to what may perhaps be the deepest disagreement 
between Ken and me. Ken criticizes me for overrating the importance of 
the chasm between traditional and modern society: it 1s, says Ken, but 
one of many possible distinctions which can be made, and this interpreta- 
tion is no more important than many others that can be offered. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. A world doomed to starvation, inequal- 
ity, oppression and superstition, and one in which something more or less 
resembling Oakeshott’s epistemology does alas apply—there is not much 
knowledge over and above ‘intimations’ contained in ‘traditions’—is 
totally different from a world in which affluence and liberty are at least 
possible, and within which there 1s genuine knowledge, independent of 
any one tradition and transcending them all. This is by far che most 
important fact concerning our world, and a social theory which denies it 
is worthless. Any genuine social thought must start from this point. 


Ken's blindness to it springs from the fact that he is so totally a part of 
modernity—originating ın one of those European settler communities 
which had forgotten to bring the ancien regime along with them—that he 
takes it so much for granted that ıt is quite invisible to him, and this 
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makes it possible for him to adopt the idiom of Oakeshott’s ostrichism, the 
denial, in effect, not merely of the Enlightenment but also of the 
Reformation, of revealed transcendence-claiming religion, and of Greek 
thought. The settler societies which, happily for them, failed to bring even 
traces of the ancien regime along with them, consequently cannot really 
imagine it, and take their own liberties for granted, as parts of the human 
condition. The Americans were an extreme example, when they pro- 
claimed the historically eccentric values of the Enlightenment to be ‘self- 
evident’, but the same illusion can also be found in other settler societies. 
In Sydney, if the words Bourbon or Romanov are mentioned, they can only 
mean whisky or vodka. No one will think that these terms could possibly 
refer to a social order. The type of society these names suggest simply is not 
within the realm of the imaginable or for that matter the thinkable in 
Sydney. How on earth could people like that (i.e. Ken) understand the 
problem of politics, which 1s—how does one escape from such societies? 


One curious consequence of all this is that Oakeshottian political philos- 
ophy only consists of one proposition and a negative one at that—no 
political theory, in our normal sense of the word, is possible. What is 
worth knowing cannot be said, and what can be said is not worth saying. 
We can do philosophy (no applications, mind!) and retrospective history 
(the owl of Minerva only looks backwards) but nothing else. All rval 
theories are wrong, not because they are factually incorrect (a small mat- 
ter), but because they go against this basic schema which defines the very 
rules of the game. Crawl back into your tradition-cocoon, for that is all 
there ıs or ever can be. Oakeshott in fact somewhere or other says as 
much, more or less ın these words: a political tradition can only save 
itself with resources from within itself There is and can be no external 
salvation. (This generalization concerning the limits of possible political 
action 1s never tested, and the undefined nature of its crucial term—tra- 
dition—would make such testing difficult or impossible. Within the 
system, the generalization is simply an axiom or a tautology.) 


It is widely held that Oakeshott is attacking modern rationalism: in fact, 
his arguments apply at least as much to ‘Arial’, founded universalistic sal- 
vation religions which proclaim a uniquely valid truth and an omnibus, 
open salvation independent of, indeed antagonistic to, the social incarna- 
tion of the beneficiary. Oakeshott obscures this by re- and misinterpreting 
Christianity in a manner which makes it simply a way of life, and not a 
transcendent correction or indeed abrogation of a way of life. All messianic, 
chiliastic, missionary, universalistic, puritan elements are expurgated from 
this bizarrely bowdlerised Oakeshottian version of Christianity, which is 
reduced to tea on the vicarage lawn. On such a view, from which all intel- 
lectual passion has been excised, how on earth can we have the slightest 
understanding of the dynamics of Western history? 


Ken actually alludes to this general view, which guides his argument 
though a bit coyly and with a surprising but endearing touch of hesitant, 
becoming diffidence (which would be altogether alien to the Master), 
when he observes ‘Political ideas, one might almost say, oxght to be unin- 
teresting to philosophers. They ought to be so tied to the circumstances 
of the lives of those involved as to lack true unrversality.’ (The puzzling 
and endearing element in these sentences is the hesitant ‘almost’.) He 
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then goes on to say that an Oakeshottian theorist of nationalism, the late 
Elie Kedourie (whom, like Ken, I am proud to have counted a friend), 
saw nationalism as it is in historical reality, whereas I only see ‘a theorized 
social condition: ın other words his (E.G.’s) own idea of the social evolu- 
tion of man.’ (Emphasis in the original.) 


Oakeshottians grant themselves privileged access to historical reality, 
but consign others to the realm of ideology. For some strange reason they 
also approve of abstract philosophy, provided (by some curious amputa- 
tion of obvious implications of philosophical theories) they make no dif- 
ference to practice, which 1s reserved for hereditary practitioners. This ın 
Oakeshott’s case led to a curious view of Plato and Kant as not intending 
to have any application of their views: Kedoune was more consistent as 
far as Kant was concerned, crediting him with concrete political applica- 
tions which he condemned, though I believe him to be mistaken con- 
cerning what those consequences really are. Now I cannot accept my 
umplied demotion to another realm: Ken, Elie and I all live in the same 
realm (I refuse to be expelled), and our theorizing has equal rights and, 1n ` 
the end, facts and nothing else will decide who 1s right. Kedourie’s 
account of nationalism is as theoretical as mine: he holds it to be the con- 
sequence of the ideology, I hold ıt to be the consequence of profound 
social changes. I will not allow a theory to be condemned simply by an 
altogether a priori and invalid epistemological mete-theory, which was 
very much Oakeshort’s way and which alas is taken over by Ken. You'll 
bave to work a bit harder than that. 


Kedourie’s theory invokes political thought of the turn of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, mine invokes larger social rather than intellec- 
tual changes. I like to think that we stand as equals before the bar of his- 
torical evidence, and that I cannot be ruled out of court merely in virtue ~ 
of the kind of evidence J use, rather than by its accuracy and relevance. 
But Oakeshottian epistemology which provides the main premuse for his 
view of politics has precisely this effect (and, I would add, function): as 
Noel Annan once elegantly put it, ıt ensures thar all rival players are 
automatically off-side and Oakeshott cannot lose. 


On Oakeshott’s own brazenly and explicitly formulated principles, theo- 
nizing should be restricted to those immersed (three-generations partici- 
pation-residence is the minimum entry qualification) in the practice of 
the tradition in question. I did once ask Elie Kedourie how he could 
accommodate himself to such a view. He replied that Oakeshott was such 
a nice man that he could not possibly have meant it (though it is in 
print!). A strange defence indeed. Yet the overwhelming majority of dis- 
tinguished Oaktshottians accepted by the Master have roots ın places 
such as Chicago, Sidney and Baghdad. The Master himself had, it appears, 
a Fabian father and went to a progressive school, so non-U that my own 
very marginal and incomparably more non-U grammar school played it at 
rugby (I remember playing against them). Individualist liberal egalitar- 
1an values are so deeply embedded in settler societies that their members 
treat them as self-evident (one of them said as much in its Declaration of 
Independence). This point is often made about the usa but it applies 
equally to the antipodean Dominions. Consequently their members can 
on occasion flirt with politics and epistemic hierarchy: it gives them a 
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frisson but inspires no fears for the liberal values are so self-evident thet 
they cannot be precarious. They can be kicked with impunity. There 1s a 
curious similarity between left revolutionary romanticism (as of 1968) 
and romantic reaction. The Enlightenment can be spurned, because it 13, 
in complacent and insular fashion, taken for granted. 


There are no significant differences, as far as I can see, between my posi- 
tion on nationalism and that of Michael Mann. Apparent disagreements 
are in part simply terminological: I used the term ‘industrialization’ ina 
broader sense which includes the earlier commercialization of society, 
which only also become ‘industrial’ 1n a narrower sense (power machin- 
ery, large-scale production) later, thereby however allowing the social 
changes already initiated by commercialism to be preserved, extended 
and to become entrenched. 


It is, however, true that I did not stress sufficiently (without however 
being unaware of) the importance of a certain kind of centralizing state for 
both cultural homogeneity and for the emergent awareness of the impor- 
tance for each individual of partaking in the culture of the state and 
nationalism. A process of this kind presumably accounts for the cultural 
unification of Han China, for the Latinizarion of the Western Roman 
Empire and the Hellenization of the Eastern and Byzantine empire. This 
process in the Hapsburg empire, with the replacement of Latin by 
German, initially led to a Lamdespatriotismus, at first intertwined with a 
linguistic (‘ethnic’) nationalism which, however, in the end replaced it 
altogether. Political centralization, the imposition of a bureaucracy with 
standardized recruitment procedures and written idiom and its replace- 
ment of power-holders with a local power base, unquestionably consti- 
tutes part of the preconditions of nationalism. A state committed by its 
very manner of operation to cultural Gleschschaltwag 1s not merely an effect 
of a new socio-economic system, but also an important independent 
cause. On this point, I am glad to have learned much from Michael 
Mann’s work, and thanks to him, am unlikely to commit this error again 
in the future. One should also add Protestantism (and its emulanon in 
other denominations and faiths) as a similarly important precondition. 


Oppression and Cultural Differentiation 


Brendan O'Leary’s essay I read with admiration, and a certain puzzle- 
ment—why is the tone of the essay that of a critic when in fact I find 
myself in agreement with virtually every line? Sometimes this can be 
explained as what I would describe as a misinterpretation of my views: 
this obviously applies to the ‘reductionist’ charge. Because I endeavour 
to explain nationalist sentiments as a consequence of social conditions, 
this in no way means that I consider those sentiments anything other 
than deep, passionate and sincere, and capable of leading those under 
their sway to perform remarkable acts, whether of heroism, self-sacrifice, 
or brutality. There must be, in many people, a kind of Kantian assump- 
tion that anything explicable ıs less than authentic, and therefore that 
social explanation devalues nationalism. In as far as I hold nationalism to 
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be the consequence of historically specific conditions, it does indeed fol- 
low that it is not inherent in human nature as such. If that is a ‘reduc- 
tion’, then let the charge stick, but not 1f ıt means anything more. 


In close connection with this, O’Leary claims that once I admit that 
‘repression, as opposed to blocked social mobility’ helps cause national- 
ism, my theory is somehow in trouble. This does not seem to me to be | 
the case. The point is, the repression itself is a corollary of a nationalism- 
engendering situation. In stable, hierarchical, agrarian societies blocked 
mobility, in other words people knowing their place and being restricted 
to it, is in the main felt to be normal and accepted. The fact that the place 
is identified with the aid of cultural differences does not aggravate the 
situation: on the contrary, it diminishes friction by endowing the system 
of status with clear markers. Come modernity, i.e. mobility and eventu- 
ally, semantic work, both the restriction of people to their ascribed social 
locations and the indication of those locations by cultural markers come 
to be experienced as oppression. Being resisted, the oppression may 
indeed have to be intensified. But the role of repression as catalyst of 
nationalism does not, to the best of my understanding, present problems 
for the theory. Oppression 1s not some kind of independent and addı- 
tional factor: cultural differentiation, inoffensive under the old intimate 
social order, is automatically experienced as oppression in the age of 
anonymity, mobility, and pervasive bureaucratization with a standard- 
ized idiom. 


My greatest difficulty with O’Leary’s position perhaps concerns his sen- 
tence that ‘Nationalism 1s, firstly, the doctrine that nations should be 
free’. O'Leary seems to endorse the statement 1n as far as he affirms in his 
final conclusion, that ‘Nationalism is the major form in which democra- 
tic consciousness expresses itself in the modern world’. My trouble with 
this is not that I do not wish nations to be free, but that I do not believe 
nations exist universally, as a kind of basic component of social furniture. 
(Elsewhere on his penultimate page, O'Leary concedes this.) It is not 
what che statement asserts but what it presupposes (the universal exis- 
tence of discrete nations) which 1s the problem. In the past, men found 
their identity in other things, and they may do so again. When they were 
deprived of freedom, it was not qua members of this or that nation that 
they experienced their deprivation: slavery is painful in itself and it is not 
necessarily or generally aggravated by the carrying of an ethnic label. We 
should not make nationalists a present of their ontology. It is not univer- 
sally applicable, and to accept a principle which implies the contrary, 
means that we start from false premises. 


Wich Anthony Smith, there is I think a deep disagreement, but I suspect ıt 
lies beyond any simple resolution by argument.” (As I am meant to supply 
relevant autobiographical detail, perhaps I may say that I feel very great 
pride in the fact that I supervised Anthony’s PhD, which eventually saw 
the light of day as Theortes of Nationalism} Anthony feels a reverence for 
the past. I do not spurn it, but am more neutral towards it. 


7 Anthony D Smith, ‘History and Modernity’ Reflection on the Theory of Nationalism’ 
inibid The author teaches at the European Insutute, London School of Econamuics. 
3 A. Smith, Theories of Natrenalism, London 1981. 
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Perhaps one can make some progress here by seperating two distinct issues. 
One is the genuineness of the historical recollections which enter the self- 
images of nations. Smith is a kind of obverse of the ‘invention of tradition’ 
school, perhaps even of Renan with his doctrine of the ethnogenetic power 
of oblivion. Are the elements which enter into the collective representa- 
tions of the past genuine or not? A Russian friend assures me that the folk 
recollection of the Tatar yoke was created by Czarist education in the nine- 
teenth century. Do Czechs ‘remember’ the White Mountain or do they 
think they remember it because they learn about it in school? 


The answer to questions of this type probably varies from case to case. My 
own attitude has tended to be that for the purposes of understanding 
modern nationalism, it did not matter, that an invented tradition is as 
good as a ‘real’ one, and vice versa. Anthony Smith feels a laudable rever- 
ence towards the real past and evidently feels that a genuine affinity 
between the present soul, the past, and the themes which bring them 
together, 1s significant. No doubt such a respect makes one more sensi- 
tive, less reductionist, and 1s to be welcomed. To what extent the thesis of 
‘real’ continuities can stand I am not clear, and I certainly would not wish 
(and happily, do not have the power) to prejudge the issue. 


Mixed up with this issue is another one, which is also important and 
ought not be confused with it: in nationalism, there is, a so to speak, 
generic nativism—irrespective of the historical validity of nationalist 
myth relating specifically to this or that nation, there is also a yearning for 
an agrarian past, for rootedness as such. In a curious way, this is reflected 
in contemporary national disputes: conflicts over territory cannot be 
resolved by a simple counting of heads. I call this the Potato and Reindeer 
principle: groups that grazed reindeer over a given stretch of land, or grew 
potatoes in it, have mixed their cultural souls with it more deeply than 
populations which only produced tractors or computers on the same area. 
One hunter equals say twenty industrial workers, one peasant equals five 
of them. Some such formula may have to be applied in disputes between 
aboriginal, peasant and modern-labour-migrant populations. Smith’s 
approach enables us to do some justice to this. [...] 


Islam 


With Talal Asad’s essay [...] what seems to be at issue 1s largely a matter 
of research strategy: my aspiration is to find general models (rightly or 
wrongly, I believe there is one to be found for traditional Islam), whereas 
Talal thinks the diversity is more important; and partly, he favours some- 
thing like a ‘discursive tradition’ as a key concept whilst I remain loyal to 
the simple notion of structure. I see no harm in mutual tolerance.’ 


As, however, I here been asked to supply some autobiography as well as 
replies, I would like to offer my recollection of my first encounter with 
Talal Asad. He came to see me when he was still a student for advice. I 
learnt that his father had been both in Saudi and in Pakistan: service, and 
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supposed that in virtue of this Talal could have access to either a Saudi or 
Pakistani passport, or even both. My advice could hardly have been more 
cynical: international organizations need to recruit to some extent in a 
manner which ensures that all countries are represented. By using one or 
the other of these passports, this promising young man could secure 
interesting and advantageous employment. I am pleased to reflect after 
the passage of quite a few decades, that Talal Asad very properly ignored 
my shamelessly opportunist advice, and became a distinguished anthro- 
pologist instead, from whose work I have learned a great deal. 


Charles Lindholm’s elegant paper does not in one way offer me any chal- 
lenge, in as far as he says that he accepts my ‘Khaldunian model of oscil- 
lation between centre and periphery in Middle Eastern culture’, and so 
does not promise any disagreement.’° Nonetheless there may be room for 
some fertile debate. He extends the ideas we share in an astonishing 
direction: I cannot follow him there, but find the ideas original and very 


intriguing. 


First of all, I am not sure I should accept his initial formulation: the 
oscillation in traditional Islam is not so much between centre and 
periphery, as between a high form of the faith—monotheist, scriptural- 
ist, Unitarian, puritan, anti-mediationist—and a low form, spintually 
pluralist, addicted to mediation and ritual and magic. Each of these 
forms has 1ts own relationship to centre and periphery: the high version 
is the normal style at the centre but ıs adopted by the periphery during 
occasional periods of religious excitation. Nor am I fully convinced by 
the statement credited to Meeker and alleged to express anthropological 
consensus that ın Morocco ‘there was an absence of legitimate political 
authority’. A fair proportion of Moroccan dynasties managed to be fairly 
long-lived, including the present one, and, though political power was 
indubitably fragile, there was frequently a curious coexistence of lack of 
obedience with religious respect. There is some kind of recognition of 
the religious legitimacy of central authority, combined with a tendency 
in the past to defiance. It does not seem to me true to say that tribal cohe- 
sion 1s left unexplained by Ibn Khaldun, as a kind of brute fact. He 
makes it plain that in the desert, where no one enforces the law, where 
there 1s no militia, a group must either be cohesive or perish. Those that 
persist must have had cohesion. And is it true chat European peripheral 
peoples felt ‘powerless in relation to the state’? This ıs not my image of 
Highland Scotland or the Swiss cantons of Abruzzi or Montenegro or 
Mam or Albania or the Gurali. 


The point at which Lindholm becomes seriously contentious and original 
is when he credits the townsman with the same values as the tribesman: 
here he clearly parts company with Ibn Khaldun. Here there 1s a clear 
denial of the disjunction between urban and tribal society. No doubt there 
were indeed associations within the city, ın guilds, Sufi orders, neighbour- 
hoods and so forth. But is it really plausible to claim thar these bonds 
‘remained as potent ın the city as ın the hinterland’? Why then were they 
less capable of engendering corporate groups and holding the state to 
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account? Why was the raya so easy to milk, unlike the tmbesmen? 
Lindholm sees trade, which indeed was important, generating a pluralistic 
civil society. Why then was the state so despotic, as he himself describes it? 


Lindholm 1s heading for a paradox, as he himself notes. The despotic 
Middle Eastern state is normally explained by the supine, atomized 
nature of urban society, rendered more so by the fear of the cohesive 
internally crvic but externally rapacious tribesmen. The townsfolk are 
too frightened of the tribesmen at the gate to consider combining and 
resisting the sultan. Lindholm paradoxically claims that the whole of 
Muslim society is endowed with the virtues and cohesiveness normally 
only credited to self-administering tribesmen. Nonetheless, the stereo- 
type of the state remains valid. Tocqueville’s account of the Americans 
would apparently apply, more or less, to the individual member of a 
Middle Eastern society, and yet the political consequences are not at all 
similar. How is this possible? 


Lindholm’s answer: because the Middle Eastern state lacks legitimacy 
(partly at least because its leaders failed to live up to the promise of early 
Islam) the civic spirit which does characterize the individual fails to be 
translated into civic loyalty and responsibility. The denial of the legiti- 
macy of secular government causes problems when politics ceases to be 
merely local. For, ‘the despotism characteristic of the Middle Easter gov- 
ernment is a corollary of the deep-seated insecurity of rule in this highly 
egalitarian and democratic context...’ The traits which, according to 
Tocqueville, made democracy in America work were present ın Muslim 
society and indeed pervasive, but when conjoined with a total distrust of 
government and its actual disability, have exactly the opposite effect. 
Because Middle Easterners are democrats at home and ın their hearts, they 
tolerate tyranny in the larger public sphere, and indeed aspire to be 
tyrants if possible. The larger public sphere is not one in which virtue has 
any place or could be practised They have despaired of the public sphere 
and expecting the worst, then suffer it, indeed engender it. And 
Lindholm unquestionably has a point when he says that ‘in the Middle 
East the state was in large measure constructed ın opposition to as well at 
derived from precisely those small-scale democratic polities that it sat 
precariously upon’. He might have quoted Ibn Khaldun’s splendid defini- 
tion of the state as the institution which prevents injustice other than 
such as it inflicts itself And if there is nothing to be hoped for from the 
secular state, there may on the other hand be hope in ‘renewed Islam’ 
which would break through the vicious circle of self-confirming encour- 
aging uncivil conduct ın all those obliged to deal with it. 


Lindholm ends with noting that, whereas modernization led to seculansm 
ın Europe, it had the opposite effect in Islam—e point wholly valid, and 
which constitutes one of the most interesting features of our current scene. 
But then he argues—in the end, could not the revived religiosity lead to a 
strong civil society, as happened ın Tocqueville’s America? Instead of con- 
trastung secular liberal Europe with fundamentalist authoritarian Islam, one 
should say instead—treligious democratic America, therefore, in the end, 
religious democratic Islam. This ignores the fact that the puritans in 
America saw themselves as minorities seeking toleration, and sprang from a 
tradition which, after the failure of the English revolution, gave up the idea 
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of imposing righteousness on the entire society. Muslims belong to a major- 
ity and conceive themselves to be labouring under that very obligation. 


Lindholm, as he recognizes, says not merely that Ibn Khaldun did apply 
ın the Middle East (where I fully agree) but that so does Tocqueville, not 
in what he said about Algeria, but in what he said about America. 
Tocqueville knew a lot about Algeria and wrote about ıt with very great 
perceptiveness, even though, alas, he himself never assembled his 
Algerian observations into a single coherent volume. They remain dis- 
persed. But perhaps the main argument against Lindholm is that indeed 
Tocqueville never wrote a book called Democracy in Algeria. If Lindholm 
were right, such a companion volume to Democracy in America would have 
been entirely appropriate, and ıt would have been strange indeed for 
Tocqueville to have refrained from writing 1t. 


I do not accept Lindholm’s paradox: the trouble ın Islam is that the puritans 
are not civic and those who are civic are not puritan. Puritans flourish in 
atomized political contexts which do not constitute a civic education, whilst 
the famous cohesion emerges in rural contexts not normally favourable to 
pucitanism. So there would seem to be little prospect of a Tocquevillian 
democracy sustained by puritanism. The alignments are quite different. 
The Khaldunian disjunction continues to hold. I cannot accept the assimila- 
tion of the tribals and the urbans to each other, and cannot believe that the 
new wave of fundamentalists will bear the same political fruits as did the 
Pilgrim Fathers. It ıs hard to believe that if, for instance, the Fis prevails in 
Algeria, Algiers will become a new Boston. It is a nice idea but I cannot 
quite see ıt happening. Bur Lindholm’s paradox does make one think, which 
is the function of paradoxes—and it 1s a pleasure to read. 


I have already commented on Perry Anderson’s observations about nation- 
alism; here it would be appropriate to note his remarks on Islam. He makes 
a oumber of criticisms: my view of traditional Islam 1s too heavily influ- 
enced by the Maghreb, and takes insufficient note of the Middle Hast 
proper with its extensive peasantry and, above all, its long-lived Ottoman 
empure. My answer would be that the Ottoman Empire was only a counter- 
example in some of its privileged regions—the Nile valley, Western 
Anatolia, parts of the Balkans. In other and very extensive regions the 
world of Ibn Khaldun—fragile, weak political power, local self-adminis- 
tration, towns politically weak for fear of tribes—trved on under the sur- 
face, and often above ıt. He expressed doubts about my contention that 
Islam escapes secularization, and suggests that it is bound to be ‘decommis- 
sioned’ by science and consumerism. I have no wish to be dogmatic about 
the future which may yet prove him right: but the evidence so far goes 
against him—notably the tendency of fundamentalists to triumph over 
nationalists. Peace in the Middle East has made advances in part just 
because two nationalisms prefer each other to the fundamentalists waiting 
in the wings. The fundamentalist option, in a chaotic world, has to be 
taken seriously, and Islam exemplifies the most powerful form of ıt. I do 
find Khomeini’s thought impressive (which of course is not to say that I 
Like its conclusions). The fact that an apostate can be hounded strikes me as 
a sign of strength, not weakness. Clearly Perry thinks I am too favourable to 
Islam, partly because I am insufficiently sensitive to the problem of the sta- 
tus of women. This last charge is one to which I can only plead guilty. 
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Theories of History and Modernization 


The essays by William McNeill, Alan Macfarlane and Shmuel Eisenstadt 
devote themselves to a problem I find fascinating, namely the emergence 
of our distinctive modern world. McNeill and Macfarlane do not share 
my pessimism concerning the agrarian world. In some ways, these two 
important thinkers take opposite viewpoints on the crucial issue of the 
shared traits of agrarian societies. McNeill thinks that the differences in 
various parts of what he calls the ‘ecumenical system’ have been exagger- 
ated.*' He concedes ‘Early modern Europe was unique to be sure’. The 
English expression ‘to be sure’ belongs to be interesting class of phrases 
like ‘I would be the last to suggest’, which mean the opposite of what 
they seem to mean. McNeill is anything but sure that European unique- 
ness amounted to anything very much. His real point is ‘if the particular 
concatenation of affairs that allowed an explosive expansion of European 
wealth and power had somehow gone awry...then some other society... 
within the circle of the Eurasian ecumenical system would surely have 
come along and pushed the transition to modernity to further heights in 
much the same way...’ McNeull clearly falls on the other side from me 
along what I think of as the big Hegel-Weber divide: Hegelians, in this 
general sense, think of modern society as the oak tree which had ever 
been firmly inscribed in our shared acorns. It was bound to come (at least 
in Eurasia) come what may. Weberians think that only a special, contin- 
gent social mutation allowed the modern development. 


McNeill observes that though my book is entitled Plough, Sword and 
Book, I am really only concerned with the book and pay little heed to 
coercion. ™? It is certainly true that I do not go into details concerning the 
Varieties of Coercive Experience, and certainly do not possess a mastery 
of this area remotely comparable to McNeill’s. But my failure to go into 
details is not only due to ignorance, but also to the fact that I hold that 
the agrarian political predicament is, ax fond, very similar: the stability 
of technology and the nature of coercive equipment force men either to 
submit to the concentration of power or to combine in ritually and oth- 
erwise stifling communities (or indeed, both of these at once). This the- 
sis, which seems to me important and deserving of sustained scrutiny, 
explains why, unlike McNeill, I do not think the escape from the idiocy 
of rural life could easily have happened anywhere, and similarly I do not 
think, as Macfarlane does, that cultures which avoid the agrarian trap 
could easily emerge without eny ‘miracle’, or could even have persisted 
in a kind of perpetual lineage of liberal purity. If Macfarlane ever turns 
seriously to biological anthropology, I expect him to work out a theory of 
Whig gorillas who already practised liberal indrvidualism up in the trees 
and who are the direct ancestors, in uninterrupted line, of modern liber- 
ties. There is a certain affinity between Oakeshott’s and Macfarlane’s 
insistence on continuity, unnoticed by both these authors. The difference 
is that, whereas Macfarlane is concerned with the continuity of liberty, 
Oakeshott favours the continuity of hierarchy and deference to the inef- 
fable. Both seem to me mistaken, but the former is more likeable. 
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Where McNeill reproaches me with failing to see Eurasian homogeneity 
(interestingly, Exrasions unite is also an important theme in some of Jack 
Goody’s recent work, on the basis of material quite different from 
McNeill’s), Mcfarlane reproaches me with exactly the opposite sin, 
namely lumping all agrarian societies together. There is in my work a 
‘tremendous lumping together of differences in “Agraria”... If they are 
all lumped together...it makes the emergence of modern industrial civi- 
lwzation inexplicable’. (It is, as Tony Wrigley has shown, the early 
observers of the miracle who noted and understood it, and who are mis- 
takenly treated as its prophets, in fact couldn’t believe their eyes and had 
grave doubts about its long-term prospects.) Can I be guilty of both 
sins? Probably I can. 


The point is—I am, contrary to Macfarlane’s charge, fully aware of the 
great diversity of agrarian societies. But notwithstanding that diversity, 
an ergement, not just an uncritical or ignorant assumption of homogene- 
ity, persuades me thar they cannot easily or without special favourable cir- 
cumstances break out of the trap in which they find themselves. The 
argument is sumple. Agarian society 1s defined by food production and 
storage plus a fairly stable technology, and hence by the absence of sus- 
tained innovation, hence no mass-production. From this it follows that it 
must be Malthusian. It must value offspring, or at least male offspring, 
as 2 source of labour and military strength, but at a certain point cannot 
sustain population growth. 


From this, consequences follow for its organization and ethos. Its mem- 
bers cannot escape the ever-present threat of hunger by expanding pro- 
duction, because the precondition of sustained, open-ended expansion, 
namely a growing technology based on science, is absent. That exit being 
barred, the only possible strategy for individuals and groups within 
agrarian society is to try and improve their position within it. In Agraria, 
when famine comes, men starve according to rank. Food consumption is 
oversely related to status. Within my own lifetime I have been in soci- 
eties in which members of upper orders were physically bigger than 
members of lower ones. (The explanation for the fact that ın England, 
Etonians are taller than others is probably different: their fathers and 
grandfathers more frequently married big, attractive ladies, Gaiety Girls, 
models, etc.) 


The logic of this situation 1s reflected in the value systems of agrarian 
societies: ‘honour’, 1.¢. preoccupation with status above all else (in the 
Middle Ages, as Tocqueville put it, nobility was beyond price), high 
regard for aggressiveness and martial skill, contempt for work. Add to 
the rule of the Red, the rule of the Black: when writing 1s added to food 
production, the storage of ideas and morality in writing freezes the sys- 
tem further, and makes it self-perpetuating. 


One should add that agrarian societies can be subdivided into two large 
classes, those which are centralized, and those in which power is dif- 
fused. The first work by creating a monopoly of the tools of coercion in 
one centre or one stratum, the latter by engendering sub-groups which 
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mutually check each other. In the latter case, though such societies are 
‘democratic’ ın allowing or indeed requiring a far more widespread 
(though seldom if ever universal) political participation, the methods 
employed to ensure cohesion, 1.e. pervasive ritualization and restriction 
of entry, are quite incompatible with modern notions of liberty, as 
Fustel de Coulanges showed. The idea that such a society could allow a 
fully free market ın either goods or ideas ıs absurd. Can you imagine a 
clever peasant making a corner in all the local potatoes and then, when 
winter snows cut off the village, starving the laird into submission? No: 
the peasant will behave in a Chayanovite way and not bother to accumu- 
late a surplus which the local power structure will prevent him from 


deploying. 
The Fate of Agraria 


In brief, Agraria is doomed, by the very logic of its situation, to remain 
what it 1s. We know, in fact, that we have broken out of it: if the argu- 
ment showing thar this cannot be has some cogency—which to my 
mind it has—then we must be puzzled concerning the nature of 
the explanation. Knowing the answer may even be of some practical sig- 
nificance. There are reasons for supposing that the social condition must 
at some none too distant time restabilize: current liberalism and mobil- 
ity depend on growth, and there must come a time when further eco- 
nomic improvement has a negligible marginal effect on well being, 
and the use of wealth as surrogate status also ceases to be effective. 
Moreover, just as a feebly productive economy bad to be politically con- 
trolled to avoid instability or chaos, similarly an excessively powerful 
technology and associated productive processes may also need to be 
brought back under political control. Economic liberalism was possible 
only during a relative brief transitional age, when technology was just 
strong enough to replace coercion by bribery, but not yet strong enough 
to wreck everything. Given the persisting hunger and craving for more 
affluence, it is difficult to make this termination of growth-orientation 
imaginatively persuasive, but cold reflection suggests that it must even- 
tually come. 


For McNeill, the problem does not really arise: the breakthrough was on 
the agenda, deep in the social genes of Eurasian society, and was a matter of 
time and chance just where and when ıt would happen. Whilst a Chinese 
breakthrough 1s imaginable, I for one cannot follow McNeill in visualizing 
it in Malaya. It takes more than an indented coastline and some traders and 
pirates to make the modern world. It is attractive to think of Penang as 
another Venice, but Venice was not enough. Macfarlane does see the prob- 
lem, but thinks I overstate its gravity: it is not so difficult or rare for agrar- 
ian societies to escape that fatality, ascribed to it by my argument, and his 
own (favoured) society has happily escaped it. 


Here, once again, I wish to indulge in the pleasure of ideological analysis 
of my critics, doing unto them what they often do unto me. Macfarlane 1s 
an English serodazk, who rightly loves the virtues of English society, but 
likes to see them inhering ın it deeply, above all permanently, an heir- 
loom not en acquisition, rather than seeing them as fruits of the steam- 
engine (Marxism) or of the sleepless nights of Calvinists pondering their 
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possible damnation (Weber). It is all much older than that. In his pre- 
vious work, he has seen English modernity going back to about 1400, 
with only hints of earlier roots, but ın this essay we are told of the possi- 
bility of modernity ın England in the tenth century (significantly, before 
the Normans) and an at least ‘potentially’ modern system throughout 
Western Europe during the period from the fifth to the eleventh cen- 
turies... The whole thrust of Macfarlane’s work is to see modernity (lib- 
eral individualism) not as an escape from or reaction against a dark 
stifling hierarchical domination (I have a feeling chet such an origin 
would sully it for him), but as comtimxoxs with a pure past. Macfarlane 
would seem to be an heir to those seventeenth-century English radicals 
who looked back to the liberties of a pre-Norman Anglo-Saxon past. 
Macfarlane’s earlier work scandalized some historians by criticizing the 
retrospective importation of the swzbzk to the Home Counties: histori- 
ans with names such as Kosminsky, Vinogradov and Postan projected 
Eastern Europe onto medieval England and got it all wrong. (Britons 
never never never have been Slavs.) Perbaps one should add Aron 
Gurevich to this list, who turned to the study, not exactly of the Anglo- 
Saxon, but of their Norsemen cousins, not as the ancestor but as the 
antithesis of the modern spirit. 


For Macfarlane, not only early medieval Western Europe, but some for- 
ager societies are modern, and an astonishing passage even goes as far as 
to hint that a path might lead from hunter-gatherer societies to (modern) 
Los Angeles... Just as, in local myth, the Rhone is said to pass through 
the Lake of Geneva, without mixing with its waters, so evidently Alan 
would like his liberal society to have passed from early to late modernity, 
never sullied by the mud of agrarian oppression and collectivism, from 
the fourteenth, tenth, fifth centuries, or ideally, right from the Neolithic 


revolution... 


The aspiration 1s endearing, and if valid, Macfarlane’s message to me— 
don’t worry your head with how they becomes modern, some of us always 
were like thar (he has said something of the kind in discussion) and so 
never had any need to reschool ourselves for Liberty—would indeed fol- 
low. I have grave difficulties with this. If Anglo-Sexons were ever free, 
how did they differentiate themselves from other Teutons, some of whom 
were not? Or if all Teutons were free (some becoming corrupted in post- 
eleventh-century continental Europe), then how did the Teutons differen- 
tiate themselves from other Indo-European, some of whom most certainly 
were not friends of liberty (for instance, Persians)? And if these linguistic 
phenotypes do not correspond to the historical genotypes, the question 
bas to be rephrased, but the problem remains. Macfarlane is clearly 
attracted by the idea, actually sketched out ın this essay, that there has 
been a continuous Whig tradition from the Neolithic Revolution to our 
times, preserving and passing on an unsullied torch of liberty. This 
humanly attractive but historically implausible idea has led him into 
extremely original and valuable investigations into pre-modern individu- 
alism, which aroused the hostility of some historians at least. It is entirely 
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to the good thar (what I hold to be) a foible should lead to important and 
extremely stimulating work. At the same time, however, his desire that 
this flame of freedom should never have been sullied, leads him normally 
to evade and disregard and be somewhat dismissive of the problem of how 
these pro-individualists become free. He says, in effect—well they could 
always have been free, continuity is perfectly possible, or alternatively, if 
not, given the random diversity of social forms in the agrarian age, it was 
quite possible for this free form simply to emerge, among all the others. 


For my part, I hold the thesis of Neolithic Whigs, persisting bulldog- 
wise from the birth of agriculture to the steam engine to be quite out- 
standingly implausible, and the Monte Carlo alternative—freedom 
emerged by accident through agrarian diversity, its number had as good a 
chance as any other to turn up on the agrarian roulette-wheel—almost as 
improbable: the miraculousness of individualist liberty ın Agraria 1s not a 
consequence of ıt being one of a set of equally viable alternatives, but a 
consequence of its going against the very grain of agrarian life, and special 
circumstances not merely had to allow its birth, but help ıt get around the 
hump, to pass the Cape, as the French say. Macfarlane’s distaste for the 
thought that he might have non-individualist ancestors impels him to the 
continuity thesis, and its implausibility, to the easy-random-emergence 
view. He should choose. But I am proud of having pushed him—against 
his inclination, I think—into seeing this problem, which must be faced 
by anyone adopting his views. Whether a weak bilateral kinship system 
plus an ascetic religion is an adequate answer, I would not know. 


Incidentally, it 1s both odd and regrettable that there is no debate on this 
issue between him and Jack Goody, who has elaborated a quite different 
theory of the origins of late medieval individualism: the Church destroys 
kin groupings by inventing additional degrees of prohibited marriage, 
thereby acquiring much land, in the form of bequests which would oth- 
erwise have stayed with the kin group, and rural individualism is the 
result.3 If the two social anthropologists who stand at the forefront of 
rehistoricizing kinship studies produce rival theories concerning the 
same problem, ought there not to be a confrontation? 


Macfarlane’s solution 1s attractive. It is, as he himself points out, a mod- 
ern version of the separation-of-powers recipe for liberty. The anthropo- 
logist adds kinship to coercion, production and religion to the list of 
institutional zones which need to be autonomous and to balance each 
other, if liberty and individualism are to emerge. The important thing is 
that neither kinship nor polity nor religion nor economy should domi- 
nate all else. Then you can breathe freely. This can, says Macfarlane, hap- 
pen even in Agraria and, 1f it does, all else is plain sailing. I am inclined 
to agree that such an institutional stalemate is marvellous, but continue 
to think that the conditions of Agraria militate against it so that an 
explanation over and above the random play of factors 1s required if it 
does happen. The general conditions of agrarian society—scarcity, hence 
competition and conflict and no escape through growth—all make it 
exceedingly hard for men to breathe freely. The providential balancing 
out of powers or institutions, which Macfarlane invokes, is a luxury 
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which agrarian society cannot allow itself. It is not allowed to happen 
even by accident. So if ıt does happen, we need to know why. 


So our research strategies will continue to diverge, he seeking out conti- 
nuities on the sunny uplands of freedom, whilst I try to find traces of the 
escape route from the general gulag of Agraria. Ultimately, the differ- 
ence between us 1s simple: he thinks of his liberty “as a birthright, 
immemorially inherited, whereas I think of mine as something bestowed 
upon me by recent and unreliable fortune—and he resents historians 
who would demote him to my level, even if they date the acquisition of 
liberty some centuries back. That’s not good enough. The Macfarlanes 
were ever free, and no muracle was called for to liberate them. I know I 
escaped from the ghetto, Alan hates to think of the Ur-Macfarlane as a 
maztbik. McNeill needs no miracle because it was all fairly easy anyway, 
Macfarlane wants none because it would be demeaning. 


Shmuel Eisenstadt’s extremely interesting essay is one I cannot really 
comment on, for lack of competence: Japan 1s not an area I have dabbled 
in, even in my superficial manner 16 However, its central problem is one 
which seems to me extremely important, and it 1s highly desirable that it 
should be so effectively raised: what explanation is there for the paradox 
that the most successful case of emulative Westernization should have 
taken place in a non-Axial civilization, that 1s, one in which the domi- 
nant religious style remained communal or traditional, rather than being 
linked to a universalistic salvation religion? I am not qualified to discuss 
the question, which no doubt will have to be faced, concerning whether 
this characterization is historically defensible, or whether, on the con- 
trary, it can be challenged by invoking the importance of Buddhist or 
Confucian elements in Japanese life. 


If Macfarlane 1s right, of course, there 1s hardly any case to answer: if 
Japan was indeed fortunate enough to escape one of those heavily institu- 
tionalized and psychically demanding religions which so often accom- 
pany fully developed agrarian societies, the problem should be not how 
ıt managed to modernize nonetheless (and fast and effectively at that), 
but why it had not modernized sooner and even faster. Perhaps this is 
going too far, in as far as Macfarlane does not claim that all societies 
which escape the full agrarian incubus are modern, but only, that some of 
them may be. However, in as far as Macfarlane hints that Japan was spe- 
cially well equipped for the escape from Agraria, one can only look for- 
ward to the publication of his thoughts on this matter. I am little 
surprised to find Eisenstadt claiming that his approach to Japan is in the 
Weberian tradition, because I have supposed Weber to believe (I do not 
know whether he said it in so many words) that whereas some societies 
endowed with world religion are 11l-equipped to modernize, all chose sat 
so equipped are even more profoundly disqualified. But we have now 
entered an age when even pre-Axial traditions are revived and invoked as 
banners of modernizing societies (such as shamanism) and so the kind of 
problem mused by Eisenstadt here will arise repeatedly. 
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Marxism, Methodism and Gin 


Ron Dore, a thinker from whose work I have learnt a very great deal, con- 
tributes another essay in this group.’7 Part of the argument here has the 
same logic as McNeill’s: it could all have happened elsewhere, and it 
might have happened in a non-individualistic style. It seems to me fairly 
obvious that industrialization could not, on its first occurrence be planned 
` and deliberate, sumply because no one realized that such a radically differ- 
ent society was possible at all. What cannot be conceived cannot be 
intended. A supporting argument (perhaps not fully in harmony with the 
preceding one) is that zf it had been anticipated, it would then have been 
thwarted: it would have been so much ın the interest of the power-holders 
not to allow an order which would deprive them of their power and privi- 
lege, thet they would have strangled it at birth. From this, I have inferred, 
perhaps a little too easily, that the initial transformation had to be individ- 
ualistic (though subsequent emulative ones need not be such). Does it 
really follow? Could it have been unintended and collectivist, the by-prod- 
uct, say, of an organization eager to enhance its power through military or 
economic strength, and stumbling upon the new methods by accident? 
Ron advises us to consider such a possibility, and I am sure he is right. I for 
one have, in the past, disregarded ir far too lightly. 


Ron has been pre-eminent among those who interpreted Japan and its 
success for us. For my part, I always—ever since I thought about these 
matters at all—suspected that emulative industrialism need not and 
would not be individualistic, but initially I got ıt quite wrong concern- 
ing the question of just which collectivism would preside over late 
industrializations. Once, long ago, I thought it would be Marxism. It is 
not that I ever liked ıt or supported it, but it seemed to me to have the 
characteristics—its determinism, ruthlessness, authoritarianism, mes- 
sianism—which would take a modernizing society through the long bit- 
ter years in the wilderness. This was the secular Calvinism of emulative 
collective industrialization. The English working class might have 
passed through the years of agony with the help of Methodism or gin, 
but this wouldn't do elsewhere. I was quite wrong, and learnt from Dore 
how overtaking was really done. Incidentally, my belief is that what con- 
verted the Soviet rulers to disestablish Marxism was not merely the fail- 
ure to catch up, but the demonstration that it could be done, and was 
being so much more effectively done by others, notably the Japanese. A 
mild collectivism which does not, like Marxism, engender a single-hier- 
archy monolith, does seem to fit in with technologically advanced pro- 
duction better than either the fusion or the puritanically severe, formal 
separation of economy and polity. [...] 


I have already commented on Perry Anderson in connection with both 
nationalism and Islam, but ıt is also appropriate to consider him here. I 
accept his point that the kind of solution I fayour—affluence, a liberal 
instrumental state, a tamed nationalism—may be temporary and precari- 
ous. I also agree with him about one of the factors which is Liable to upset 
the apple-cart, namely genetic engineering. I would put this more 
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broadly: the industrial age can be defined as tne cofisequefices ui ua vun- 
quest of nature smaccompanied by the conquest of max. The human science in 
which I have spent my life, may be clever, illuminating, interesting and 
enjoyable, but, so far, their manipulative power is negligible. If this 
changes, we shall truly be in an altogether new ball game. If, for instance, 
our tastes and values can themselves be manipulated, the utilitarian 
model of what life 1s about (‘pursuit of happiness’) which underlies con- 
sumerism will become unusable: if our aims are themselves a manipulable 
variable, they cannot—logically cannot—advise us about the direction of 
our endeavours, the standards which should govern our manipulations. 


This will also have other consequences. The possibility of manipulation 
of humans will probably result in return to much deeper inequality than 
the one which prevails now in relatively affluent milieux where wealth is 
little more than a means to or symbol of status. This manipulation will 
probably be expensive and thus engender an enormous difference bet- 
ween those who can and those who cannot afford it, a difference as great 
or greater than that which existed in the days when wealth meant the 
difference between starving and not starving. 


Philosophy of the Social Sciences 


Ian Jarvie is a thinker to whom my personal debt is quite specially 
great.'® Much of his essay 1s an exposition of my views with which I am 
not much inclined to disagree. Some of his essay also chides me for mis- 
interpreting Popper and indeed using a travesty of Popper invented by 
Lakatos. J am not too sure about all this, and perhaps lengthy exegeses, 
which would have to be textually documented, are not in place here. 
Jarvie claims that the problem of defining experience does not really 
arise for Popper, because all that he requires is for our conjectures to 
‘bump’ into the world and teach us that we have conjectured falsely. I am 
not sure that I find this adequate: our ideas can get into trouble in all 
kinds of ways, for instance by leading us into trouble socially, and we 
need some way of sorting out the legitumate condemnations of our views 
(by experience, reality, what you will) from mere repudiation for other 
reasons. The identification of a legitimate bump is a way of referring to 
experience or reality. There 1s a difference between testing and mere 
volatility: we need to identify the legitimate judge of ideas and distin- 
guish from arbitrary foes, who might eliminate an idea in the name of 
something quite illegitimate, or in the name of nothing ar all. 


However, it might be best to proceed to what Jarvie himself calls a ‘deep 
quarrel’, namely the location of the transition to the rational or critical 
attitude. Popper locates this birth somewhere among the Pre-Socratics, 
whereas I connect it with the rise of industrial society (in a very broad 
sense of the term). This is of course far more than a dispute about dating. 
What is at issue is the relevance of sociology. 


First of all, it 1s apposite to point out that, in the light of some of 
Popper's views, it 1s hard to understand why the Open Society needed to 
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we ust, mu, al du. u LÊ essence of the sctentitic method is some- 
thing as simple as trial and error, and this has always been with us, ever 
since the amoeba, then why did trial and error need to be reinvented? 
Why did humans, whom the invention of language enabled to discon- 
nect the idea from its bearer and thus to practice trial and error faster, 
more effectively, and more painlessly, than pre-human practitioners of 
trial and error who could only eliminate error by being themselves per- 
sonally eliminated— why did beings blessed with this great advantage, 
tumble back into a ‘closed’ way of thinking which evades trial and 
ignores error? Popper the optimistic evolutionist seems to me to be at 
loggerheads with the pessimustic prophet of the Open Society. He needs 
a theory of the Closed Society, and one which 1s not circular and does not 
simply explain it by the yearning for security, for the closed tribal womb. 


But even if we make him a present of the problematic existence of the 
Closed Society, there is the issue of the conditions of its demise, and of 
the emergence of Open Society. Of course, critical thought can and did 
arise at various times. Greece, Renaissance Italy, perhaps elsewhere. But 
both the thought itself and the social milieu which sustained it were 
extremely fragile, and soon disappeared. Serious liberals, eager for a tol- 
erant and participatory society, want more than that. Popper's somewhat 
‘heroic’ attitude to the problem is most unsatisfactory: ıt makes it sound 
as if it all depended on the heroism and modesty and self-control of some 
great teachers, who managed to instil these virtues and values in their 
disciples. It reeks a little bit of the Great Man theory of history. But we 
do not wish to be at the mercy of Great Men, who cannot always be 
trusted (consider the difficulties Popper himself had with tolerating dis- 
sent amongst his pupils), and we do not even wish to depend on the 
virtues of the citizens of the Open Society. The Open Society should have 
an institutional structure which can tolerate a certain amount of non- 
virtue amongst its members: after all, ıt grants them freedom, and there 
is no telling how some of them will use it. 


It is better to live in the world of Mandeville, where private vices can be 
public virtues, than in the world of Montesquieu, where the republic 
requires virtues in its citizens. So we must be curious about the institu- 
tional preconditions of the Open Society, and we have even made some 
little progress ın that direction. Ian Jarvie is wrong ın describing me as a 
vigorous (if thar means indiscriminate) advocate of modernity. The bal- 
ance sheet of modernity is complex and the items are by no means all on 
one side of the ledger. I advocate modernity (as an assembly of good, bad 
and indifferent features) partly because, by now, it could hardly be 
reversed without mass famine, and partly because it is a precondition, 
but certainly not a sufficient condition, of liberty. To make it bear the 
fruits we desire, we need to understand it better, and here, Popper's dis- 
like of sociology, and his romantic-heroic attitude to the emergence of 
Openness, does not help very much. 


My main difficulty with John Wettersten’s interesting essay is that I 
simply do not recognize the views attributed to me in it.*9 ‘Gellner holds 
that we must recognize that thought is determined by and limited by 
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preceding sentence to be the single most important fact about the 
human condition. This is the main reason for my radical opposition to 
the later thought of Ludwig Wittgenstein. Reasons can indeed be 
adduced in favour of that proposition, but the most important events of 
human history—the emergence of abstract doctrinal religion, the possi- 
bility of Reformations which invoke abstract truth against social prac- 
tice, the possibility of an Enlightenment which does the same in secular 
terms, the emergence of a trans-cultural science confirmed by a uniquely 
powerful technology—all these facts show that thought 1s not limited by 
the form of life in which ıt occurs, but can transcend it. Just how this is 
possible is another question, to which I have given some attention, and I 
would not wish to claim I possess the correct answer: but there is no 
shadow of doubt in my mind concerning the fact which requires explana- 
tion. This is one of the main issues with which I am concerned, and it is 
strange to be credited with the view that ıt does not even arise. Equally, I 
am not guilty of the view that ‘our standards of rationality ... cannot be 
rationally improved’. It is the doctrine of our imprisonment in ‘forms of 
life’ which I find intolerable in Wittgenstein, and here this view, which I 
have attacked with a passion that has been held against me, 1s actually 
credited to me! 


Wettersten’s essay also contains a straightforward error of fact: he says 
that I credit the soczologists at the London School of Economics with hav- 
ing taught me to see thought in context. In fact, the acknowledgement 
of this debt, in Words and Things, 1s to the social anthropologists at that 
same institution.”° The difference is not trivial. 


Wettersten also claims that ‘contemporary Marxist socialism’ is an 
‘important influence’ on my thought. My relationship to Marxism has at 
all times been critical: it has only influenced me so to speak by reaction. I 
am a mild socialist in the sense that I consider the generalized market to 
be a bad model (prescriptively and descriptively), though at the same 
time I hold the absence of central control over production and trade to be 
a precondition of Liberty: in other words, I believe ın a mixed economy. 
In an advanced and partly atomized society, I hold an effective welfare 
state to be both a moral imperative, and a precondition of a stable order. 
Passionate and messianic socialism, which sees the pervasive abolition of 
private control over resources as the big divide between good and evil, 
and hence as permitting any means in overcoming its inherently evil 
opponents, is, demonstrably, the biggest enemy of freedom 1n industrial 
society. None of this makes me an acolyte of Marxist socialism, as 
Wettersten claims, and I find the observation that I adopt a ‘contempo- 
rary Marxist position’ exceedingly strange. As it happens, I was never a 
Marmst, and have been consistently hostile to Marxism since my teens. 
The charge that I am guilty of ‘praise of openness in socialist countries’ is 
equally bizarre. Whar is true is that I felt much sympathy for people fac- 
ing the predicaments of life under ‘real socialism’, and was interested in 
the sometimes heroic, sometumes hidden, attempts at genuine thought 
which took place: but to present this as praise of the system as a whole is 
absurd. I have detested the system throughout my life, even though I am 
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wer uppaucu vy wt Mauer and possible consequences of its dissolution. 
I would have preferred to see that transition managed better. [...] 


Leftist Critique 


Rosaire Langlois’s essay criticizes me for unsuccessful attacks on Marx- 
ism, rather than for adhering to it.? I think he makes too much of my 
highly tentative invocation of James Woodburn’s theory of the Neolithic 
Revolution. It was simply an illustration or the specification of a possi- 
bility: I have no illusion that I know how the Neolithic Revolution took 
place. I know ıt to be important and try to work out its implications, but 
that is not the same thing. My observation about Marxism was that, hav- 
ing been articulated prior to the theory of the Neolithic Revolution, it 
TaT enough fails to invoke one of the two greatest changes in the 

material infrastructure that mankind has experiences, and in that sense, 
it 1s less, not more, materialistic than Western archaeology or anthropol- 
ogy. On the other hand, Langlois 1s surely right in blaming me for inade- 
quate attention to the difference in the social rmplications of different 
forms of agriculture. 


Langlois’s critique is very much from the Left (it really is strange that I 
seem to look like a fellow-traveller to Wettersten and a cold warrior to 
Langlois) and so, not surprisingly, charges me and people allegedly influ- 
enced by me, with insufficiently enlightened views on imperialism, both 
in theory and in connection with current politics. It appears that I under- 
rate the economic and interested motives in recent quasi-colonial wars: 
the West, and notably the usa, feared the example of socialism in, say, 
Nicaragua. Even ın connection with the Gulf War, I seem to be part of a 
Western conspiracy which ‘ignorels]...self-declared facts and blamel[s] 
the victim instead’. Saddam 1s a strange victim indeed, and if American 
interventions are inspired by fears of a shining socialist example, then 
that age must now be truly past. The countries of ‘real socialism’ were 
allowed to go their own way without attempts at intervention, and they 
have proved incomparably more persuasive than Adam Smith or the 
Chicago School in effecting a widespread conversion to pure marketism 
(which, 1n fact, I deplore). 


The interesting thing about Langlois’s neo-leftism is that it has a certain 
theoretical coherence, absent in say Chomsky, whose denunciations of the 
sins of the West seem a kind of totally unreasoned populist moralism, a 
denunciation of sheer but mysterious wickedness. (Why do the usa and 
Israel have a near-monopoly of it? I should add thar I enormously admire 
the linguistic insights even if I find the political stance quite unintelligi- 
ble.) Langlois sees the point of one of my crucial objections to Marxism, 
namely, that once coercion 1s allowed an independent role ın and entry to 
history, the Marxist promise of righting everything by purting economic 
relations in order, lapses. He denies that ‘coercion has a life of its own 
often independent of production. Here I maintain the contrary view.’ This 
is all of a piece with maintaining an economic theory of recent conflicts, 
and endows the whole position with a certain backbone. I cannot agree, 
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At the same time, whilst committing himself bravely to an overall eco- 
nomic explanation, Langlois doubly protects Manusm by saying thar, in 
any case, the theory of the autonomous role of coercion was anticipated by 
Marx and Engels. (He seems to miss the point of the argument from the 
Oniental Mode of Production: if it does exist, a large part of mankind can 
only be liberated by accident, from the outside, if indeed there 1s any out- 
side, and not by the internal contradictions of class-endowed societies, as 
promised. Ex hypothesi, the Asiatic Hydraulic Despotism 1s engendered 
by coercion, rather than being, as mainline Marxism would require, a con- 
sequence of a pre-existing class tension, exd there can be no breaking out 
of ıt.) Either way, all ways, ıt seems, they win. 


Perhaps this is another place for a touch of autobiography. I am exceed- 
ingly proud of a remark once made about me behind my back by David 
Glass. ‘When the Revolution comes, both sides will shoot him.’ The 
conjunction of Wettersten and Langlois supports this view. 


Raymond Boudon focuses on a problem which is indeed central to my 
preoccupations, namely relativism.” I deplore the contemporary facile 
indulgence in it, the self-righteousness with which it is presented as 
some kind of liberation from provinciality, and its use as an expiation of 
colonial guilt. (Unless all truths are equal, men cannot be equal either...) 
In fact, cognitive relativism 1s absurd, and moral relativism is tragic. 


In between these two, there 1s the relativism concerning human and social 
matters. Current relativism in this sphere is linked to hermeneutics: if the 
object of inquiry in this area is made up of meanings, or if the aim of 
inquiry 1s to offer meanings, or if, a fortiori, both of these claims are true, 
then the volatility of interpretation is transmitted to social/ human stud- 
ies. (One of the many sources of this mood, Wittgenstein, had a complex 
position on this point: meaning was socially imposed and so was not 
optional for the individual, but nonetheless àt the same tıme these com- 
munally carried systems of rules were ultimate, semantically sovereign.) 


I am happy to find a powerful ally in Raymond Boudon in the repudia- 
tion of all this. Boudon goes further in his rejection of relativism in the 
social/human sphere than I would, in that he believes thar the social sci- 
ences demonstrate the possibility of the attainment of unique objective 
truth. The contrary impression, he says, springs only from their assimila- 
tion to nineteenth-century philosophies of history. I hate to appear to 
dissent from the views of a man I admire as a thinker and value as an ally, 
and only wish I shared his confidence; but the facts of the case do not 
seem to me to establish this. For better or for worse, the social sciences 
lack the two features which are so convincing 1n the case of the natural 
sciences: the existence of politically unconstrained and cumulative con- 
sensus, by and large, and the existence of a genuinely powerful technol- 
ogy based on theoretical insights. For the philosopher of science these 
facts provide a problem (and ın this field, consensus is absent), for the 
sociologist of modern societies, they are simply a datum. These two facts 
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on their own show that the main idea of Kuhn, let alone of Feyerabend, 
cannot be valid. This is an enormous and important topic and I am not 
sure that I have anything to add, so I must content myself with saying 
that I hope Boudon is mght, and fear that he is not. 


Ralph Schroeder's essay 1s located ın the same problem area as Raymond 
Boudon’s.*3 Ralph accuses me of a special kind of ‘idealism’, which con- 
sists of holding that ‘science is the only legitimate world-view within the 
modern world’. The terminology is strange: I had thought that this was 
the definition not of idealism, but of positivism. Furthermore he goes on 
to say that in my view this vision or the criteria it 1s based on are not 
‘subject to any societal influences’. This is strange indeed, in as far as 
much of my work is devoted to speculating what those influences are: by 
and large, I am tempted by a Weberian account which links the pursuit 
of exclusive explanations to the jealousy of a unique God. (Langlois 
rightly chides me for the narrowness of this explanation, which gives no 
credit to the Greeks. It is indeed hard to give a Weberian account of push 
towards unity of vision among the Greeks ın terms of their scandalously 
un-unitarian religion and the un-puritan comportment of their gods.) 


Ralph claims to discern a conflict between my purely descriptive account 
of the role of science, and the ‘Hegelian’ endorsement of the historical 
verdict of the scientific-industrial revolution. On the surface, Ralph has 
unquestionably found a contradiction: scientific explanations insist on 
symmetry, all cases being equal, and here there seems to be a case of wor- 
shipping a single event, albeit a big one. If the religious apotheosis of a 
single Incarnation is to be proscribed, how can one allow oneself such 
exclusive reverence for the Single Initial Industrialization? 


Toxché. But is this really so grave? First: my ‘descriptive’ attitude to sci- 
ence consists of the fact that for the historical sociologist, the efficacy of 
science 1s simply a datum: he may not and probably cannot explain it, 
but he must work out its implications for human society. He does note, 
however, that part of its manner of operation is the requirement of sym- 
metrical explanation, the proscription of unique potencies. 


The reverence for the Big Ditch (unique, admittedly) does not really vio- 
late the preceding principle. It does not say that the Great Transition is 
authoritacrve because it is unique. No interdict is placed on attempts to 
explain it ın terms of general sociological principles. It is unique ın 
another sense: it transforms the world radically and irreversibly. Amongst 
other things, it leads to a population size such that most of us would have 
to starve if we were to go back to a pre-industrial order. Most of us would 
be unwilling, and unable, to go back for other reasons as well: industrial- 
ism 1s profoundly habit-forming. Therefore, there is indeed a kind of 
Categorical Imperative of industrialism. Now Hegel attempted to 
extract a moral, and a morality, from the whole of the historical process. I 
am saying that all the other events (except possibly the Neolithic 
Revolution, for reasons analogous to those connected with the Industrial 
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Revolution) have no such authority, and there 1s no reasof to cfeur auy 
authority to the historical process as a whole. It has no coherent plan and 
its events do not bind us. One particular event, because of the enormity of 
its social implications and its (related) irreversibility, does have authority 
over us. We must heed its commands. This ıs what I playfully called the 
(quasi)-Hegelian reasons for the correctness of positivism. We are tied to 
industrialism, which in turn cannot work without science, therefore our 
historical position (rather than some epistemological argument) estab- 
lishes the authority of science. Spelt out ın full, I do not think there is any 
contradiction, but Ralph is right in spotting one ın the light-hearted, 
careless formulation of the position. Ralph is right in saying thar I do not 
much consider other attitudes to science, though I should have thought 
that my ‘Rubber Cage’ thesis covers the antinomian permissiveness 
which is indeed widespread outside serious science and production. 


Malinowski and the Good Soldier Svejk 


Chris Hann’s essay falls somewhere half way between a contribution to 
the history of ideas and a personal assessment. I shall naturally try to 
focus on the former aspect. My first disagreement with Chris is a matter 
of nuance and formulation, and in all probability Chris would not dis- 
agree, but ıt 1s as well to get it straight. My view 1s not that Polish state- 
lessness at the turn of the century directly led Malinowski to his 
anti-historicism: rather, it led other Poles to a historicism and national- 
ism which did not suit Malinowski, esther personally or as a proponeat of 
a new, un-Frazerian anthropology. 


Hann finds my insistence on Malinowsk1’s sense of the unity of culture 
unconvincing, given that Malinowski treats the Trobrianders so very 
much as individuals. Are the two things incompatible? Malinowski’s 
undisputed insistence on context is a way of stressing the interdependence 
of cultural features. In his posthumous book, Malinowski displays a fine 
sense of the manner 1n which individuals only fulfil themselves through a 
culture. In some ways, the remarkable thing is not that Malinowski 13 
also an individualist, but that he 1s not more of one: his functionalism is 
taken over from Mach, in whose work it is not merely biological but indi- 
vidualist: 1deas are explained in terms of the service they perform for the 
individual. Malinowski collectivized Mach. Hann himself goes on to 
stress what he calls the ‘“subyective” or idealist currents’ in Malinowski’s 
work, the interest in presenting ‘the setite’s vision’: but is that not equiv- 
alent to a sense of culture? Malinowski could hardly have aspired to pre- 
sent individual, idiosyncratic visions. His work on meaning and 
language stresses above all the involvement of speech in social practice 
and hence the dependence of meaning on shared practice. This, of course, 
is wholly parallel to Wittgenstein’s ‘later’ philosophy, far more concrete 
(Malinowski works with real examples, not invented ones), and free of the 
bizarre philosophical use to which Wittgenstein put it. 


Chris suggests that my stress on Malinowski’s ‘cultural nationalism’ 1s 
not supported by textual or other evidence. One piece of documentary 
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evidence 1 would invoke 1s Malinowski’s remarkable introduction to a 
cooperative volume on the Cassubians.?> This also provides conclusive 
evidence that Malinowski did sympathize with the victims of Polish (or 
other) centralism. 


Related to this is the charge that both Malinowski and I idealize the 
Hapsburg empire, and perhaps the British empire as well. For my own 
part, I am fully aware of the under-current of brutality, at what you 
might call the sergeant-major level of society, which co-existed, in inti- 
mate symbiosis, with both an orderly Rechtsstaat and with the Gemst- 
lichkezt. All the same, it was moving in the right direction, and in some 
places, such as Prague and Cracow, the order and creativity were more in 
evidence than the brutality, and it was all incomparably better than the 
two totalitarian systems which, after two decades, followed the collapse 
of the Empire. Nothing Chris can throw at me will lead me to abandon 
my political slogan—Better Franz Josef than Josef! I am a card-carrying 
member (or would be 1f someone found me a card) of the party founded 
by Jaroslav Hašek, author of Sveyk, namely, the Party of Mild Progress 
Within the Limits of the Law. Hasek stood for the Town Council on this 
ticket but failed to get elected, for some reason. Hasek knew all about 
that undercurrent of brutality—just read Svjek. There is the passage in 
which the sergeant-major complains bitterly that after they broke all the 
prisoner’s ribs by jumping up and down on him, it still took him a whole 
week to die. This has the ring of truth. This aspect of life—not absent in 
other societies erther—is not being denied. 


Chris is also unfair to Malinowski in as far as he implies that he did not 
recognize the inequalities among the nations of the Hapsburg Empire: 
‘in Galicia, the Polish majority bullied the Ruthenians. ..’*° The essay in 
which Malinowski makes this point probably provides the most succinct 
and elegant summary of his political credo. ‘Pre-war Austria in its fed- 
eral constitution presented, in my opinion, a sound solution to all minor- 
ity problems... The difficulty of the old Dual Monarchy lay in the fact 
that the Central Government could not impress its liberal policy upon 
some of the autonomous provincial administrations...’ “Nationalism is 
deplorable enough; but it 1s certainly more dangerous... when the major- 
ity ın power uses the political mechanism of the state for the denational- 
ization of minorities...’ 


Much of the rest of Chris's essay is a straight political polemic, and none 
the worse for that. Chris says that my remarks about Malinowski tell us 
more about me than about Bronislaw: Chris’s remarks about me tell us 
more about Chris. He 1s a socialist whose justified dislike of the defects of 
Western capitalism (as well as of Bolshevism) led him to hope for a Third 
Way, and the manner of the demise of the communist empire has, at least 
for a time, dashed such hopes. The Magyars, to whom perhaps he is clos- 
est amongst East Europeans, at one time looked as if they might find it. 
Everyone knows they are very clever. The wrecking of these aspirations is 
not something he bears lightly, and he seems to blame the slogan ‘Civil 
Society’ for this, at least in part. 
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Now the curious thing about Abs disagreement 18 that ıt 1$ taryery vi 
wholly imaginary and unnecessary. What's in a phrase? J happen to like 
‘Civil Society’ because it has better links to the real institutional bases of 
a free, law-based society than the word ‘democracy’, which is loaded with 
all kinds of misleading theories. J don’t like “Third Way’ because it 
implies a symmetry between the two evils which does not obtain and is 
therefore grossly unfair to the West. But if we go beyond the words to 
the substance, in terms of values and sociological perceptions, I do not 
think there is much or any disagreement between us. I don’t give a damn 
for the market as such, but it is an indispensable precondition of the full 
existence of countervailing institutions under modern conditions. Law 
enforcement mæst be centralized: I have no wish to return to the feud. If 
the polity must be centralized, then only the existence of genuinely inde- 
pendent centres of economic power can provide the underpinning for 
plural institutions, out ın the open rather than skulking surreptitiously 
under the floorboards, as was the case during the terminal decades of ‘real 
socialism’ in Eastern Europe. If in the course of allowing such economic 
autonomy, some bastards make a lot of money in questionable ways, this 
is the price we must pay, and 1f possible, taxation should eventually strip 
them of it. In any case it is better than the total economic centralism 
which engendered enormous differences in power and privilege without, 
nominally, doing so ın terms of ‘property’. 


Chris notes the probably exceptional nature of the Czech Republic in 
contemporary Eastern Europe. The secret may be that under the Chicago 
rhetoric, the present rulers have been careful to maintain a welfare net 
(even to extend it) and to maintain social consensus. The story used to be 
told of an Egyptian president who yelled at this driver when the latter 
asked which way to turn at a crossroad—‘idiot! signal violently to the 
left, tura to the right.’ I wonder whether Klaus does not yell at his dri- 

ver—wave like mad to the right, turn mildly to the left. That’s the way 
to go just now, which 1s not to say that one endorses the claustrophilia, 
insularity and philistinism of that government. 


Finally, there is a criticism which really hurts. Hann impugns the quality 
of my fieldwork, and says ıt is redolent (sic!) of Frazer (who did his strictly 
from the armchair). He says I made the wrong inference from walking for 
four days ın the Tatras, in good weather, and not seeing a single party of 
climbers. (I concluded that freelance mountaineering was out.) Hann, 
whilst brazenly admitting that he too made ‘no special study’ of freelance 
groups of the time, goes on to accuse me of ‘reproducing... tereotyped 
images...of the Cold War period’! (The proscription of freelance climb- 
ing was not an important theme in the ClA-inspired abuse of Eastern 
Europe of the time.) If this charge 1s allowed to stand un 

fieldworker and Cold Warrior—I shall no doubt be expelled from the 
Association of Social Anthropologists, and even fewer people will speak to 
me in my very progressive college. So, in self-protection, I must defend 
myself. At the first opportunity, I would like to go walking with Chris, 
for four days, say ın the Coolins or ın some appropriate part of his native 
Wales, and count the number of climbing parties we find, even in bad 
weather. I look forward to such an excursion. The fact that none were to be 
seen, during four full days in the Tatras, allows no explanation other than 
the one I offered, and I stick to ıt. (I expect I'l be expelled anyway.) 
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John Davis's essay is half about anthropological method, half allusion to 
the psychic roots of my position. His first criticism is—why be so 
uncharitable to psychoanalysis, and so charitable to anthropology? I 
think the latter half of this point should really be—why be so charitable 
within anthropology, i.e., when practising it? John does not mean that I 
am necessarily charitable to anthropology but that I am happy to endorse 
their practice which is, in turn, charitable to the people they study, as it 
were professionally, crediting them with good sense. The first answer is, 
of course, that when I wrote my book about Freudianism, I thought that 
I was indeed doing anthropology: my principal question was, how does 
this interlocking system of ideas, practices, institutions, and segmented 
personnel, actually work? It was, admittedly, done without formal field- 
work: I requested the Institute of Psychoanalysis for permission to carry 
out field work, and the permission was refused. The refusal was commu- 
nicated by the celebrated Winnicott himself, who was quite incoherent 
and swung from one incompatible theme to another: he made me a long 
speech about the undes:rability of people trying to advance their careers 
by that kind of research... (I was, at the time, a full professor, a fact he 
took in only intermittently), and the impossibility of doing that kind of 
research without powerful unconscious factors interfering, and the fact 
that there was no need for such research in the first place because psycho- 
analysis was in itself a kind of Permanent Research and so did not need to 
be researched in turn. 


But why be so uncharitable to psychoanalysis? I suppose the answer is 
that in our society, people ought to know better. Societies not possessed of 
powerful knowledge have to make do as best they can with the means at 
their disposal, and deserve sympathy. In any case, it is our job to under- 
stand them, and denigration of their techniques of exploring the world 
would not help either them or our inquiry. Our society is marked by the 
continuous advancement of genuine knowledge, the principles of which 
are, at least in part, understood. To employ a system of ideas which vio- 
lates those principles—by camouflaged circularity which eliminates 
countet-evidence, for instance, and which promises cures without any evi- 
dence, and then manipulates the criteria of cure to cover up this failure— 
is something which can be usefully challenged. Is this a good enough 
justification of the difference of treatment accorded to igurramen and to 
analysts? 


John becomes agreeably personal when he discusses my admiration of 
Ibn Khaldun. I suspect that what he says or hints at is correct about me, 
and not wholly correct about Ibn Khaldun. The fascination which Ibn 
Khaldun exercises on me 1s indeed connected with the antithesis of 
nobility and civilization. In the Prague of my youth, I was indeed aware 
of the difference between the people I knew best and could communicate 
with easily—aurban, cerebral, mobile, rootless and uneasy intellectuals— 
and ideal man as conceived by the populist romanticism which was dom- 
inant in literature, art, even politics and philosophy. This confrontation 
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was in England, and it culminated in Nazism. But it stayed with me and 
played a major part ın the decision to do field work, and the decision 
concerning where to do it When I first saw Berber villages of the central 
Atlas, each building clinging to the next, the style wholly homogeneous, 
the totality crying out that this was a Gemeraschaft, I knew at once that I 
wanted desperately to know, as far as an outsider ever could, what it was 
like aside. I knew I had the motivation to undergo whatever hardships 
the inquiry would bring. 


So John is right there. But I am not so sure he 1s fully right about Ibn 
Khaldun. Ibn Khaldun did indeed perceive the very same distinction 
which European romantics also perceived, the difference between 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft But I very much doubt whether he was a 
romantic. He appreciated the political and military potential of social 
cohesion, but I wonder whether he savoured and lusted for the sense of 
cohesion 1n itself. He would not have fitted into the society of Café 
Schwarzenberg on the Ringstrasse. He is the sociologist but not the poet 
of tribal populism. Of course, for Europeans the difference is one of tran- 
sition, of movement from one thing to the other. For Ibn Khaldun, each 
of these social forms was present simultaneously and forever. When the 
tribesmen are still a danger you are not inclined to romanticize them: 
this was true of Hume as much as of Ibn Khaldun 


But that is not the main difference. I do not think Ibn Khaldun felt nos- 
talgia or romantic longing. Of course there was no need for nostalgia, 
because the belongingness, even supposing he did like savouring ıt, was 
not about to disappear. As far as he was concerned, there always would be 
civilized cities and hardy, cohesive tribesmen, and that was that. Perhaps 
the best that could be had was to be a tribesman who had not yet lost his 
cohesion but had just taken part ın the conquest of the city, and could 
enjoy its pleasures and benefit from cohesion, all at once. We are not like 
that: those of us Europeans who try to return to Gemernschaft by going 
native or joining a populist collective or digging a cottage garden, do not 
do so because we expect that our hardened muscles will enable us to con- 
quer the city and live it up: modern cities are no longer to be conquered 
in that manner. We do it to satisfy a sentumental nostalgia which Ibn 
Khaldun neither needed nor could allow himself He just told it like 
what it was. He provided us romantics with material, but he wasn’t one 
of us. He was too lucid for thar. [...] 


Rod Aya's essay belongs to philosophy, or perhaps general social his- 
tory?®. I have almost nothing to say to his piece, other than to express 
my gratitude. His account of my views 1s accurate, and he presents them 
with greater succinctness and elegance than I have. Perhaps I shall allow 
myself two brief and related comments. His basically correct account of 
my view of Thomas Kuhn presents me as a little more favourable to 
Kuhn’s central position than in fact I am. I do compare Thomas Kuhn 
to Thomas Hobbes: Paradigms like Sovereigns are beyond scrutiny, for 
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Amsterdam 
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wuce 1s nothing Wnicn could judge them without their ceasing to be 
Paradigms or Sovereigns, and thus contradicting the initial hypothesis. 
Without order, no society/science, order requires the Sovereign/ 
Paradigm, therefore the Sovereign/Paradigm rules absolutely. This 
position, however, is far more disastrous for Kuho than for Hobbes 
There is nothing to prevent Hobbes from accepting this corollary and 
saying yes, there is no way of judging Sovereigns by some meta- 
Sovereign, for, ex-hypothesi, we cannot have such a thing. There is sim- 
ply the distinction between Sovereign-endowed orderly societies, and 
Sovereignless warre. 


He can say this, because there 1s no reason to believe that states simply 
must be ranked in terms of merit. As a matter of fact, not being 
Hobbesians, most of us do it, ın a somewhat unsystematic way, but if 
Hobbesians wish to be consistent and to refrain from doing so, they are 
not flying in the face of some utterly obvious and important feature of 
the world. But theoreticians of science, unlike Hobbesian political the- 
orists, simply cannot do this. It is a blatant and supremely important 
fact of the world we live in thar scientific systems are not all equal, but 
that, all in all, science gets better and better The sustained and contin- 
uing cognitive conquest of nature, with its technological implications, 
1s the most important fact governing our social life, and this, as Rod 
recognizes, 1s one of my main arguments in support of the view chat 
cognitive relativism is an absurdity and an affectation. But this puts 
Kuhn 11 a quandary which to my knowledge he has not properly faced: 
either the paradigms are not sovereign after all, or there is no scientific 
progress. The latter option is absurd, the former contradicts his main 
position. (And a paradigm cannot generate anomalies unless there are 
extra-paradigmatic ways of knowing, which also contradicts his main 
position.) 


This relates to Kuhn’s error about pre-scientific cultures. He sees them 
in the light of the social scientists he met at Palo Alto, as living 1n a pre- 
paradigmatic State of Nature. This chaotic wilderness may indeed be the 
condition of social scientific theorists—especially distinguished ones, 
who are invited to the Centre—but it is not the condition of pre-scien- 
tific cultures, who are not paradigm-free, but tend to have pre-scientific 
paradigms, generally more insistent on their sovereignty and absolute- 
ness than scientific ones. But that is another story. 


Which brings me to a certain incompleteness in Rod’s account of my 
views. He speaks only of the Big Ditch, as 1f everything the other side of 
it were the same. There is one important further distinction which needs 
to be made concerning pre-scientific visions. They can be divided into 
traditional ones, based on ritual and story, and ‘Axial’ or world-religion 
faiths, which focus on doctrine and codify it. This is of course of great 
importance for any theory of how the Big Ditch is ever jumped: the 
Weberian answer is that doctrinal religions, by rationalizing and codify- 
ing faich and salvation, destroyed themselves by providing the means for 
crossing the Ditch. [...] 


Andrus [Park] was wrong in thinking that I am not interested in the 
question concerning whether mankind 1s entering a fourth stage of his- 
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tory (subsequent to foraging, agricuiture auu wuuawyy = = = -a 
ingly interested in this issue, but I do not think we have entered such a 


stage yet. The basic features and rules of the industrial age continue to 
apply: very powerful and augmenting technology for the control of 
nature, not much effective technology for the manipulation of man; end 
of the Malthusian predicament, shift of stress from coercion to produc- 
tion, and legitimacy and effectiveness of government determined by 
growth and the anticipation of affluence. We shall enter a new age when 
any one of the following things happens: 1) technology makes man, and 
not only extra-human nature, manipulable; 2) there 1s a shift back to the 
primacy of coercion, perhaps as a result of military technology, perhaps 
as a result of the fact (if such it turns out to be) that late industrializers 
will have values quite different from those of earlier ones; or internal ten- 
sions may reconvert even the early industrializers away from liberalism; 
or government by growth ceases to be effective. It seems to me inher- 
ently probable thar at least one, 1f not more than one, of these things will 
indeed happen. We shall then see a different kind of society, and those of 
us permeated by liberal values (and unable to treat them as mere accom- 
paniments of our contingent social situation) will regret this, and even 
indulge in the impertinence of trying to prevent it. However, all this 
remains in the future: powerful human technology 1s not here yet, the 
thirst for affluence continues to be powerful and, all in all, liberal values 
are doing better towards the end of the century than had seemed proba- 
ble some decades ago. 


Prague, January 1995 





29 Andrus Parks, ‘Gellner and the Long Trends of History’, in ibid 


You can help us 
B open a socialist 
MOVING IDEAS bookshop in the 
A P P E A L heart of London 


Bookmarks, the socialist bookshop, is opening a brand new shop at 
No1 Bloomsbury Street right slap in the middle of the West End. 
There has not been a socialist bookshop in Central London for 
years. Our exciting new shop can prove that socialist ideas are 
more relevant today and more neceseary than ever. 

Bookmarks will provide an important and unique resource for all 
trade unionists. We already run the official bookstall at the TUC 
every year and this project has their support 

Our only problem 1s the cost of moving and refurbishment. We 
need to raise £30,000 quickly Please help by making a donation 
and by raising our appeal in your union branch or organisation. 





Send cheques made out to Bookmarks Appeal’, 
265 Seven Sisters Road, London N4 2DE 
or phone 0181 802 6145 to make a credit card payment 
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sTIUMSE 


Stuart Hall 


Raphael Samuel: 1934—96 


Raphael Samuel, who died of cancer in December—in the old weaver's 
house in Elder Street he loved so much, behind Spitalfield Market in the 
heart of what was once Jewish and Radical London—was one of the most 
outstanding, original intellectuals of his generation: a lifelong socialist 
of deep and complex persuasion, a passionate, creative and innovative 
social historian, and a man of unique personal qualities and distinction of 
mind and spurit. Those of us who were privileged to be amongst the great 
number whom, as a mark of personal affection, to the end, he addressed 
as ‘comrade’, find his untimely death an irreparable loss. Neither the 
‘first’ New Left, which was born in the wake of 1956 (the year of the 
Anglo-French invasion of Suez and the Soviet suppression of the Hun- 
garan Revolution—the two paradigmatic events which between them 
defined the political parameters of a generation, and of which this jour- 
nal is a principal legatee), nor the History Workshop movement of the 
1970s (which transformed the writing of popular working-class history) 
would have existed without his vision and gift for strategic intervention. 


When I first encountered Raphael as an undergraduate at Oxford ın the 
early 19508, he was already a sort of legend—politically and intellectu- 
ally precocious, steeped ın the culture of the Communist Party to which 
he had been introduced by his mother, Minna (a gifted musician and, 
much later in life, a successful composer, as well as a committed Party 
activist) and his uncle, Chimen Abramsky, the distinguished Jewish his- 
torian of the First International, who remembers being quizzed by 
Raphael, aged eleven, as to who Hobbes was and what was Leviathan. 
Raphael was the central figure in the small group of young communist 
undergraduates, centered around Christopher Hill ar Balliol, whose open 
political allegiance to the Party in one sense isolated and drew attention 
to them—this was the height (or depth?) of the Cold War, and the closer 
people were to ‘the Left’ politically, the more vigilant, in some ways, was 
their anti-communism. In another sense, they were a vital spark in 
Oxford undergraduate politics, lending to that scene of fiercely ambi- 
tious rivalries and carefully calibrated self-advancement the unusual 
whiff of an intense political seriousness. Raphael was simultaneously the 
pariah and the heart-and-soul of the Oxford political scene. Solid Labour 
Club supporters, advancing steadily towards their Front Bench careers, 
were guarded about being seen too closely ın converse with ‘Ralph’ (as he 
was then known) or his alter-ego and ‘terrible twin’, Peter Sedgwick. 
(The physical contrast between them was remarkable: Raphael with his 
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finely-chiseled features, gaunt appearance and dark, intefse eyes; frie, 
the lapsed Anglo-Catholic, with his shock of unruly blonde curls, peb- 
ble-thick glasses and rolled umbrella.) On the other hand, practically 
nothing of significance happened ın Oxford without Raphael being in 
some way indirectly involved in it. I remember first meeting the French- 
Canadian philosopher, Charles (‘Chuck’) Taylor, then a Rhodes Scholar at 
Balliol, on a demonstration of a few forlorn souls which Raphael orga- 
nized against the H-Bomb—long before anyone else I knew was even 
aware of its political significance (the demo was speedily and weightily 
dispersed by a group of college boat-club and rugby ‘heavies’). 


By 1955, the political climate had begun to thaw—encouraged in part 
by the opening of the Khrushchev era, the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which brought the long-buried 
critique of Stalinism rising to the surface of political debate, as well as by 
the signs of a more radical and questioning political climate, especially 
on the cultural and intellectual Left, in Bntain. This had its turbulent 
effects on Orford politics, making possible a freer and more open dia- 
logue between those of us on the independent Left who had never joined 
the Party and had been principled anti-Stalinists and chose, like 
Raphael, Peter and others, whom the Khrushchev reforms released into a 
more open and searching political reassessment. One of the principal 
scenes where these debates and discussions were enacted was the Socialist 
Club, a moribund organizational shell left over from the old days of the 
Popular Front, which a number of us, including Raphael, occupied and 
revived (it had been kept alive financially by banker’s orders from fellow- 
travelling undergraduates of the 1930s, who had since become estab- 
lished luminaries and had either forgotten to cancel their contributions 
or were now too embarassed to do so. This was by no means the last occa- 
sion on which Raphael was to deploy political guilt in the service of his _ 


deeper stratagems.) 


The idea of publishing a journal to focus and develop this radical debate, 
in Oxford and other universities, was already well advanced in Socialist 
Club circles, much encouraged by Raphael, when, in the late summer of 
1956, our cosy world was shattered, first by the tramped-up Anglo- 
French-Israeli conspiracy which led to the invasion of the Suez Canal 
zone—which we saw as a sharp reminder that the age of imperiaism was 
not dead—and the use of Soviet tanks to roll over the workers and intell- 
ectual opposition of the Imre Nagy government in Hungary—which we 
saw as the apotheosis of the degeneration of Stalinism and Soviet comm- 
unism. Actually, Raphael’s whole political world, as he had known ıt, 
had been blown apart, especially by the latter event, and its reverbera- 
tions within the British Communist Party (which precipitated mass 
desertions and terminated in the expulsion of the internal opposition led 
by Edward and Dorothy Thompson, John Saville and others around the 
Reasoner faction) 


Without quite understanding what exactly he would do after University, 
Iam sure that up to that point Raphel had assumed—as we all did—that 
his future would be tied up with some leading intellectual role closely 
connected with Party work. Party intellectuals had strongly advised him 
to take a year out from political activism before sitting his Finals and he 
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had only just, in the summer of 1956, duly delivered his First in modern 
history which had always been the predicted outcome. All this came to a 
sudden and abrupt hiatus, with Hobsbawm the only historian of the 
Party's distinguished Historians’ Group (including Thompson, Saville, 
Hill, Hobsbawm, Hilton, Morton, to whose heady intellectual ethos 
Chimen Abramsky had introduced Raphael even before he became an 
undergraduate) who retained his membership. I do not think we can 
assess the full impact of this mayor political defeat on Raphael until 
much later—he was still coming to terms with its deeper meaning for 
him in the 1960s, when the New Left tide had begun to ebb, and he had 
pursued hus historical research on the role of Irish labour in industrializa- 
tion to Dublin, where he was, for a time, clearly ın serious emotional and 
intellectual difficulties, rescued only from a prolonged breakdown by 
Christopher Hill’s timely recommendation of him to a tutorship at the 
trade union Ruskin College. In 1956—immediately, and characteristi- 
cally—the upheavals impelled him, not towards depression and with- 
drawal, but into ferocious, indeed pyrotechnic, activity. 


Universities and Left Review (which, in 1960, merged with The New 
Reasoner to form New Left Review, the distant progenitor of this distin- 
guished publication) was the phoenix which arose from those particular 
ashes. It was edited, on Raphael's suggestion—with a sharp eye for the 
intricacies of political genealogy—by two ex-communists (Raphael and 
Gabriel Pearson) and two independent socialists (myself and ‘Chuck’ 
Taylor). In fact, however, it was the published ‘voice’ of a wider political 
cultural formation, based at first ın Oxford, but with parallels elsewhere 
amongst left student intellectuals (as the awkward conjunction of its title 
suggests), which circumstances then transformed into a much broader 
and more ambitious organ—as can be seen from the list of contributors to 
the first issue, which appeared in Spring 1957 (they included Isaac 
Deutscher, Claude Bourdet, Lindsay Anderson, E.P. Thompson, G.D.H. 
Cole, Eric Hobsbawm, Joan Robinson and Basil Davidson). 


The ULR side of the ‘first’ New Left was very much a collective effort by a 
much larger group of whom the editors were, in a sense, only the represen- 
tatives. But there is little doubt that, until the merger with The New 
Reasoner, Raphael was its engine, its political motor, its moving spirit. His 
political will, determination and energy were limitless. He persuaded some 
hapless publisher to print thousands of copies of the first issue on behalf ofa 
group of students (some of us by then post-graduate) who didn’t have a 
penny to our names; and indeed to reprint it before the first debt had been 
repaid. (This enabled us not only to reach a wider readership, but to edit 
out the addition concerning the msing tide of discontent evinced to 
Madame Furtseyeva, the Soviet Minister of Culture, by Leningrad car 
workers which Raphael had injudiciously made to Isaac Deutscher’s ‘World 
Copyrighted’ article on ‘Russia In Transition’!) The idea of calling a meet- 
ing of journal readers in London to hear Deutscher speak—the beginning 
of the New Left Club movement—was also his, as was the layout of the 
room we hired for the occasion in a Bloomsbury hotel: casually arranged for 
informal political exchange around tables for about sixty people, in a style, 
he assured us, somewhere between the Parisian Left Bank cafe and the 
inter-war Berlin cabaret scene. When we returned from a leisurely Indian 
meal, 700 people were standing impatiently in a queue outside. In the 
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muddle of the Algerian War he brought a galaxy of international socialist 
intellectuals to London for a ‘Cry Europe’ meeting without so much as the 
money to cover the bill for the international telephone calls. The project to 
buy and run the first post-espresso left-wing coffee house as a way of financ- 
ing a Soho home for the journal and the club was also his. The definitive 
vote by the editorial board against this wild scheme, solemnly taken at 
midnight in Chuck Taylor's room in All Souls, was swept aside by the tide 
of his seductive enthusiasm and the ULB office and Partisan café at 7 Carlisle 
Street duly opened, supported by Raphael’s shadowy ex-Party benefactors 
in Hampstead, with Raphael in charge of the kitchen and the menu. The 
part-international, part-proletarian, part-provincial, part-Jewish-diasporic 
flavour of its ‘Bill of Fare’ was pure, distilled ‘Samuel’: ‘Farmhouse 
Soup...Old Fashioned pea soup... Borscht. .. Irish peasant stew... Baked 
Yorkshire ham with sauce Cumberland...Boiled Surrey fowl with pars- 
ley sauce and Patna rice ..Boiled Breconshire Mutton with caper 
sauce... Frankfurters or Vorscht with potato salad...Apple dumplings 
with hot lemon sauce... Whitechapel cheese-cake and pastries. .. Vienna 


I remained a friend and comrade of Raphael's throughout his life, but 
this was the period when we were most closely and intimately connected. 
We spent many long hours together reading proofs and arguing in the 
kitchen of the student house where I lived at 12 Richmond Road, in the 
area of Oxford known as ‘Jericho’, behind Ruskin, which became a sort of 
left-wing refuge from official Oxford. He was an unforgettable, some- 
times disturbing, presence. We didn’t talk much about our personal or 
family backgrounds then—especially the men!—but I knew that he had 
had a troubled relationship with his father, who had parted company 
from the famuly at an early stage of Raphael’s life and whom he only occa- 
sionally saw. I also knew that, despite his militant secularism, his 
mother, to whom he was very close, had been born in the old White- 
chapel Jewish ghetto into a family of booksellers and that Chimen 
Abramsky, in whose home Raphael was partly raised, came from a rab- 
binical family. Culturally, this bookish, Jewish background had clearly 
been as formative for him as his early active involvement, alongside his 
mother, in the Communist Party, and together these two cultural worlds 
had produced in him a passionate egalitarianism, a hatred of all forms of 
deference, and a high seriousness. He bad been nurtured from birth by a 
love of ideas and had become an intellectual by habit, instinct and voca- 
tion, rather than by training. His face at this time was sternly set against 
worldly pleasures and the culture of trivialization. He had been given his 
head academically at the very progressive King Alfred’s School in 
Hampstead which he attended, but he had also been ‘schooled’ canvass- 
ing the North London working-class estates for the Young Communist 
League and arrived at Oxford with a range of political and polemical 
skills at his command. He subsequently evoked the moral earnestness of 
this ‘Lost World of British Communism’ most eloquently in the series of 
articles under this title in NLR, but he was more reticent about the 
Jewish aspect. Perhaps there is a later essay reflecting on this, too, in the 
massive unpublished archive which he has left behind. 


As Bill Schwarz reminded us in his obituary of Raphael in The Guardian 
(10 December), hearing Raphael give a paper was a unique experience. 
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He would often arrive late, manifestly still ın the throes of composition, 
papers covered with his writing spilling out of his canvas bag, and liter- 
ally compose the paper in front of our very eyes by reading selective pas- 
sages from a manuscript of a hundred pages or more. It was an 
intellectual tour de force—rilliant, idiosyncratic, bur also, for editors 
and conference organizers alike, alarming, unnerving. His passionate 
intensity was overwhelming. He would fix you with his deep, dark eyes 
and, especially when he was trying to persuade you about the unpersuad- 
able, his voice would acquire a deep, rich seductiveness, and gradually 
what you had originally thought to be your ‘better judgement’ would 
slowly melt away like an iceberg dnfting into tropical waters. The result 
was often a kind of disorderly chaos which some more careful soul would 
subsequently have to patch together as best they could——with the usual 
expressions of knowing, after-the-event exasperation. Bur this was the 
inevitable consequence of his creative capacity to take a leap into the 
unknown, to make things happen, to seize the moment. He often left me 
with the feeling chat there are only a handful of people ın the world who 
really—against all the odds—make the impossible happen, and Rephael 
was certainly one of them. 


By 1960, Raphael was becoming less involved in the New Left and—I 
always suspected, though he never said so—less enthusiastic abour, 
though persuaded of the pragmatic necessity for, the ULR-New Raasoner 
merger. Nevertheless, when I gave up the editorship of New Left Review, 
in 1961, he became a member of the caretaker team which, for a time, 
oversaw the journal and himself inspired and edited a wonderful issue on 
the crisis in working class housing— intellectually challenging, a double 
issue, bulging way beyond its allotted page-length—and, of course, very 
late! But spiritually he was on the move to other things. The ‘making’ of 
one of the great historians of the culture of working people and of popu- 
lar life, as well as the long love-affair with East London, had begun in 
earnest. He worked for a time interviewing in East London for the 
Institute for Community Studies team, Peter Willmott and Michael 
Young—an experience which underpinned his commitment to the place 
of oral techniques ın social history, of which he made such stunning use 
in the interviews with the Hast End criminal, Arthur Harding, which he 
published in East Esd Underworld (1981)—and moved into 19 Elder 
Street ın Spitalfields, which became an open house and hospitable centre 
for the most extraordinary variety of people who shared his growing, pas- 
sionate obsession with every detail of the history of London’s popular 
daily and working life. 


He was also teaching working-class and trade union students at Ruskin, 
travelling between London and Oxford each week, and it was really the 
latter experience which formed the context of the next creative phase of 
his life. He was a gifted, indeed a remarkable, teacher. He not only 
understood and identified with these mature trade unionists who, in the 
inhospitable climate of Oxford, were struggling to find their way intel- 
lectually. More significantly, he profoundly respected the depth and rich- 
ness of lived experience which they brought to intellectual work, and 
grasped how it could enable them—provided he could help them to use 
and speak from that knowledge and experience—to contextualize and 
relativize the more abstract and formal kinds of ‘learning’ which official 
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Oxford valued. He took them straight to the original historical sources. 
He helped them to write and speak outwards from what they knew, to its 
broader implications. Instead of teaching them social history, he gave 
them a historical sense of themselves and made them into the social his- 
torians of their own lives and cultures and the active custodians of their 
own popular memories. The testimonies to the transforming impect of 
Raphael’s passionate conviction that ‘history is for everyone and everyone 
can be a historian’ on the lives of several generations of Ruskin students 
are enough in themselves to move one to tears about how the idea of edu- 
cation, teaching and learning has been obscenely diminished and abused 
in these harsh and cynical times. 


Somewhere 10 there, the dream that was to become the History Work- 
shop movement was first born. The students were encouraged by Raphael 
to publish a series of pamphlets based on their own research about their 
own lives and communities (the language of pit-men and miners, Sally 
Alexander on St. Giles Fair). The early ‘workshops’ (the air of unfinished, 
self-made improvization the title suggested was essential to the whole j 
enterprise) were little more than extended seminars around this work but 
they rapidly evolved into more ambitious affairs—the regular History 
Workshops, at Ruskin and elsewere: those great, crowded, celebratory 
festivals of learning, with people of all sorts—Ruskin students, history 
undergraduates, eminent professors, amateur enthusiasts, committed 
researchers and socialists of all kinds with a passion for history—pursu- 
ing and quarrying a rich variety of historical themes (Chartism, child- 
hood, working life, village and rural life, women, popular culture, 
patriotism, Empire, ‘Englishness’) ın the atmosphere of absolute egalitar- 
ianism which Raphael, the Great Leveller, rigorously imposed (no con- 
cessions being allowed to the eminence and status of the Great and the . 
Good, who were obliged to share the same platform—and probably sleep 
on the same floor—as some inexperienced researcher or Ruskin student 
fresh to the perils of historical scholarship). History Workshop Journal: a 
Journal of Socialist Historians was launched by Raphael and a group of ded- 
icated friends (including Sally Alexander, Anna Davin, Alun Howkins, 
Tim Mason, Stan Shipley and Gareth Stedman Jones) in 1975 on one of 
those historic occasions. It inaugurated a unique and effective collective 
experiment in the democratization of history writing, Raphael's commit- 
ment to this enterprise animating as much the ‘Notes’ and ‘Enthusiasms’ 
which the journal carried as its many orginal lengthy studies and essays. 
The series of History Workshop volumes, many of them edited and intro- 
duced by him, followed, including the record of the theatrical confronta- 
tion which he staged between Edward Thompson, Richard Johnson and 
myself (heavily disguised as the spirits of ‘History’, Theory’ and ‘Cult- 
ural Studies’) in a disused Oxford church, the air thick with cement dust 
(amongst many other, less tangible but equally noxious elements) and Lit 
exclusively by floodlights clamped precariously to the scaffolding. In the 
19808 Raphael led History Workshop into battle in defence of the teach- 
ing of history in the debates around the National Curriculum. 


The ‘History Workshop’ period was an astonishing intervention in the ` 
redefinition, the deprofessionalization and rewriting of social history. 
Nevertheless, in a more personal sense, it also, I believe, represented a 
period of transition for Raphael—among other things, from the early 
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compelling faith in a socialist transformation of society and the agency in 
this of the proletariat as a political class, which animated his youth, toa 
more complex and profound historical understanding of class as a social 
and cultural formation and an enriched historical sense of ‘the people’ 
and of popular life. He had written earlier, in New Left Review, about the 
Tory working-class deference voter, but now he seemed for the first time 
to see conservative and radical, secular and religious elements in the 
complex tapestry of working-class life as equally valid and authentic ele- 
ments, with equally complex historical roots and legacies. This seemed 
to be part of a slow, complicated coming-to-terms with his own past, a 
sort of profound reassessment, not of his personal convictions, which at 
the deep level hardly shifted (he remained, culturally a ‘communist 
intellectual’ to the end) so much as of the whole legacy of socialism as a 
political movement. He began, in this complex coming-to-terms, not to 
revise his own commutments and attachments, so much as to see them in 
a historical light, as belonging to their own historical moment, and ın 
recognizing their historicity, also to acknowledge the possibility of their 
transformation, even perhaps their supercession. He tried to ‘read the 
signs of the times’ and to make sense of the shifting currents and class 
realignments of Thatcherism in the 1980s—in a series of essays which I 
think of as his least satisfactory, where his touch and observation seemed 
least secure. But the larger effort involved a broadening and deepening of 
sympathies and enthusiasms which were to bear significant fruit. 


This is a point at which to acknowledge—not for the first time—the 
intersection of the public and the private, the personal and the political, 
in his life. Raphael had the most extraordinary gift for friendship. He 
knew an astonishing range and variety of people, each of whom at some 
point he had engaged ın a searching conversation about their back- 
ground, their families, their work, their life, as if preparing everyone for 
the possibility of becoming another subject of an oral historical testimo- 
nial. He quarried their Irves as he quarried old bookshops around East 
End streets and the endless minutiae of London’s social life. Conse- 
quently, many people, who had had only a relatively short personal 
acquaintance with him, felt attached to him by the warmth and intensity 
of his relationsip to them. Many of these were male friends and com- 
rades, close to him at different times and projects of his life— think, 
almost at random, of Peter Sedgwick, Denis Butt, Tim Mason, Alun 
Howkins, Gareth Stedman Jones, among many others. But he was also 
deeply attached, at different times, to a number of extraordinary women, 
with whom he shared a profound intellectual and political, as well as 
emotional, bond. Some, like Sally Alexander, became close and lifelong 
friends and collaborators. Others were, for important periods of his life, 
his lovers. While he was at Oxford, he found a companion in Jean 
McCrindle, a comrade with a strong Communist background from 
Scotland; during the ULR days, Lıdia Howard, the daughter of Marg- 
hanita Laski, who I think I am correct in saying was a member of the Left 
Schools Club when they first met; for an important period of his life, 
Anna Davin, formerly married to Luke Hodgkin (and both comrades 
from the old Oxford days) who was an inspirer of the History Workshop 
movement and whose children, while they lived in Elder Street, gave 
him the enormous pleasure of a surrogate family; Hannah Mitchell, for- 
merly the wife of another Oxford comrade, Stanley Mitchell; and finally 
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Alison Light, writer and critic and herself a chronicler of the popular cul- 
ture of the 1940s and 1950s, whom he met relatively late in his life (and 
early in hers), married in 1987, with whom he experienced a deep, in- 
tense and sustaining love and affection, to whom he retold his life, who 
shared with him and supported him through every moment-—every hope 
and fear—of the two years of his illness and in whose arms he finally 
died. ma 


Once again, his life was transformed by this relationship. In it he found a 
tranquillity, a restfulness, that had eluded him, and which enabled him 
to rethink and relive his own turbulent life. From it he drew a deeper 
interest in literature, a much more profound understanding of culture 
aod of cultural forms, a willingness to engage some of the questions 
posed by literary and cultural theory which at an earlier stage he would 
have scornfully dismissed, a much wider sympathy for the rich and awk- 
ward varieties of working-class life and experience (including the more 
conservative formation from which Alison bad come), and a greater sensi- 
tivity to issues of gender. He learned to lower his suspicious puritanical ~ 
guard a little, to take pleasure in some of the common things of life, in 
walking and swimming and spending time ın the country and taking 
holidays and travelling, even, on occasion, watching television—as well 
as in the serious pursuits of historical work on which, of course, he con- 
tinued ceaselessly and obsessively to labour. He began to mellow a little, 
to relax. His eyes softened around the corners. He learned to laugh more 
at himself, especially at the memories of his more embattled, younger 
self. Elder Street, which had become a sort of permanently open unofficial 
conference centre with some informal seminar always ın permanent ses- 
sion in the kitchen, became, also, a home. 


I think the effects of this last phase are not only clearly to be seen in, but 
made possible, the work on popular memory and the heritage debate, 
that great cornucopia of popular life and customs, the first volume of 
which—Theatres Of Memory—was published in 1994. Of course, in one 
sense, he had been preparing to write such a book ever since he first rec- 
ognized the social history of working-class life as his true vocation ın the 
early 1960s. In another sense, the book, with its defence of the diversity 
of forms of ‘popular history and memory’ against the condescensions, as 
he saw them, of the left critics of ‘the Heritage Industry’, with its stub- 
born, militant populism, and its sheer density and weight of example, 
one piled above another like the books on the shelves of his Spitalfields - 
house that wound their way up his narrow staircase, was the product of a 
kind of expansion of sympathies, an opening up of himself to the ‘play’ of 
the sheer abundant, tumultuous variety of ‘the popular’, of which the 
early Raphael would not have been capable. 


It is tempting to see and to mourn Raphael’s death as the end of an era— 
and there is a sense in which the very uniqueness of his formation and his 
capacity to seize his time make him as a person and as a public political 
figure, unrepeatable. In another sense, what strikes me most profoundly 
is the way he managed to continually remake himself, and to confront ` 
the irreversible transitions and passages through which he pessed, with 
exemplary personal courage and growing insight, and without ever 
really losing his way, renouncing his political convictions or letting go 
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his attachment to the worlds and the values which formed him. It was 
never an antiquarian sense of the past, but the past in the present, as it 
bears on and reshapes the present, which preoccupied him both as a 
socialist and as a social historian. He lived for and through his work and 
only gave in to his illness when he could work no longer. But he faced ill- 
ness in exactly the same mode as he faced everything else in his life—tak- 
ing charge of it, working against its grain, seizing it with both hands, 
fighting with it, refusing its sense of an ending. Even when the mark of 
his illness became evident in the toll it was taking on his slight frame, he 
spoke only of his energetically pursued and ambitious new plans for a 
centre for the history of East London, based at the University of East 
London, to which he had lately moved from Ruskin. It was always on the 
cards that death would find him in the middle of some enterprise and 
come to him as a cruel interruption, leaving so much important work 
still unfinished. And so it did. 





Raphael Samuel in 1956. 


Sheila Rowbotham 


Some Memories of Raphael ~ 


My first memory of Raphael ıs at a history meeting in St Hilda’s, Oxford 

in the early 6os. I think it may have been the Stubbs Society, anyway ıt 
was august and formal and donnish and he was a dark, thin, extraordi- 
nary figure with a flop of hair which persistently fell over his eyes. His - 
subject was the potato famine in Ireland in the 1840s—a topic about 
which I knew nothing at all, for ıt had been side-stepped by my school 
‘A’ levels and che Oxford history curriculum. Both conspired to eschew 
subjects they deemed emotive. 


Raphael's account of the human suffering of the Irish and the dogma 
of laissez-faire ın London was consequently revelatory. It was also quite 
overwhelming. Raphael was ın what I would later come to recognize as 
overkill. I can still see the great piles of paper on the desk before him. We 
watched like the crowd at Wimbledon, as one side on our right went 
down and the other on our left went up. He was intensely concentrated, 
no doubt because he knew he was surrounded by dons with a sharp nose 
for sniffing out Marxism, which was far from fashionable in 1963. The 
evidence against the British ruling class might be piling up on the left, 
as they and their grotesque economic doctrines of the sanctity of the free 
market were being nailed, but he had some wily opponents there. 


However, in 1963 no one was going to jump in and defend the iron laws 
of political economy. Laissez-faire was clearly a delusion. Or so it seemed. 
In retrospect, Raphael’s account has assumed a sombre contemporary 
meaning. But how could we bave imagined that laissez-faire could make 
its come-back to clum more human sacrifices? Keynes seemed irre- _ 
vocable then. Impossible to imagine Thatcherism in the early sixties. I 
thought I had left the assumptions and values of the Leeds small business 
world I had been brought up in where only money really counted behind 
me when I went to Oxford, with its learned people and Gothic grandeur. 
I assumed Capital Volume I was a historical document, for it seemed self- 
evident that twentieth-century welfare capitalism was a new phase en- 
turely. Time has its way of twisting the obvious right round. But, at 
nineteen, your sense of lived tume is too short for such ponderings. 


Raphael spoke for a very long time indeed that night. He told a tragic - 
story and made a devastating onslaught on ideology buttressing privi- 
lege. Yet he did it with considerable complexity and subtlety. Always 
quick on his feet intellectually, he did an intricate dance that night and 
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presented us with genuine belief and opportunism so intertwined they 
were hard to prise apart. I glimpsed how difficult it is to untangle con- 
viction and self-interest. I think he was communicating something 
else too—which I found a word to express a few years later when I read 
Gramsci—the power of the hegemonic hold of values and assumptions. 


The papers were shifting faster and faster as the minutes ticked by. I sus- 
pect he had to scuttle over some damning evidence. Yet, of course, there 
was more than enough—a pattern I was to come to recognize. Publishers 
waited for his books to be done, journal editors found they had a series 
when they commissioned an article, and I don’t recall Raphael ever 
giving a short talk. Was it, I wonder, a dislike for the boundaries of time 
which had led him towards the past? This was not one of those occasions, 
however, when you watch the transfer of paper hopefully, craning to see 
how much writing is left on the untouched pages. It was an event, an 
occasion. It was riveting and memorable. 


My attention was captured despite an anxious personal predicament 
which meant I sat uneasily on my seat. Amidst Raphael's account of the 
hegemonic impact of laissez-faire, I was wondering whether by any 
chance the St Hilda’s dons might be familiar with the aroma of Suleo 
which wafted around my thighs. During the winter holidays my boy- 
friend (who had an advanced and impressive knowledge of Simone de 
Beauvoir, Kinsey and diaphragms) and I had gone to stay with a friend 
at Bristol university. We were discovered by her outraged landlord, who 
threatened to turn us out in the snow—this was before the more amiable 
mores of permissive sexuality. Fortunately the man relented, but unfor- 
tunately the sleeping bag he gave us downstairs was lousy. 


I had returned to St Hilda’s with the creatures and had gone in trepida- 
tion to the doctor. He was jocular and amused. “You don’t look the type 
to go with Gis’ he declared. It was a statement that puzzled me. What 
did that type look like and why did lice—or, more specifically, crabs— 
emanate from Americans? He prescribed Suleo, DDT and boiling my 
underwear. None of these were easy in the St Hilda’s hostel. The DDT was 
spotted and I was summoned to explain. ‘I thought I saw a moth’. Nature 
was never my strong point. ‘It’s not the season for moths’, boomed the 
don in charge. In terror, I stuck to my mythical moth. There was no way 
you could tell a female don in Oxford in 1963 about sex and lice. 


And so I wiggled uncomfortably in Rapheel’s lecture and my mind on 
occasions strayed from the starvation of the Irish peasantry to the terrible 
penalty you might get for transferring your lice to 2 don’s sofa. Someone 
had recently been expelled from college for being found ın bed with her 
boyfriend. To be culpable of an invasion of lice was surely more heinous, 
a sin off any known gauge. 


All was well—or if it wasn't, I was never captured. I went to hear Raphael 
again soon after, anticipating another tour de force. It didn’t happen. 
This time he didn’t pull it off. He spoke on Tawney and again had great 
piles of paper, but somehow lost the thread and simply rambled. This fig- 
ure, who was capable of brilliant hits and meandering misses, remained a 
rather distant name I heard through friends like Bob Rowthorn, Gareth 
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Stedman Jones, Richard and Robin Blackburn, until around 1966, when 1 
was writing my thesis on the impact of the University Extension move- 
ment on working-class students in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. With the kindliness which he showed to many unconfident 
students, Raphael read every chapter and commented. As my thesis was 
three times the required length of a PhD and in handwriting at the time, 
while Raphael had no official obligation to my outpourings, this was 
truly a noble act and I felt indebted to him for years. Moreover he read it 
not as a chore but with an excited jollity. All my obscure Judes were made 
welcome, as if they were part of some ghostly circle who would be invited 
round to tea. He delighted in the intellectually questing basket maker 
Thomas Okie, had time for the ponderous self-improving Frederick 
Rogers and jumped around with excitement when an 1890s university 
extension class in the North of England voted for the execution of King 
Charles. I thus encountered Raphsel’s great gift as a teacher, which was to 
make you feel that your findings were important revelations. The interest 
he communicated gave you the confidence to plough your own furrow. 


Raphael got me to speak on “The Self-Educated Working Man’ at the 
first Ruskin History Workshop, which was still predominantly Ruskin 
working-class male students. Not only was it the first time I had spoken 
at a conference to a large gathering but I was taking coals to New- 
castle—even if the worker students I was talking about had lived in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. I was only dimly aware of 
the gamble that Raphael had taken in asking me. His readiness to take 
risks, throw people in the deep end and believe in them was impressive. 
He had a great capacity for enthusiasm which could overcome barriers. 


The History Workshops of the late sixties and early seventies were ex- 
citing, unpredictable events. An important part of their appeal was the . 
sense of reaching back and identifying with the rebels of yesteryear. 
Raphael tramped us around Chartist model dwellings and, when E.P. 
Thompson lectured on the struggle against enclosures, packed like sar- 
dines on the floor of Ruskin, we cheered wildly as the fences went down. 
They were political as well as historical gatherings, for we engaged with 
a past which spoke to a mood in the present. History from below made 
sense in the context of 2 ground floor, grass-roots, rank-and-file social- 
ism. Both socialism and social history seemed to be stretching into hith- 
erto unrecognizable shapes. Amidst all the stretching Raphael was 
inspirational and encouraging. But if these early History Workshops 
were about an engaged history, it was by no means a mechanical fit 
between history and modern struggles which he imparted; it was rather 
the intellectual freedom and delight in being curious for its own sake 
which nurtured the creative stretching. The form mattered as well as the 
content. The idea of the workshop (already used by Joan Littlewood in 
radical theatre) was democratic and cooperative, and in it skills and ex- 
perience mixed. We were changing not just what was known but the 
approach to knowledge itself—or so we thought. 


It was of course to be at the Ruskin History Workshop in autumn 1969 
that a small group of us resolved to call the first Women’s Liberation ` 
Conference. Women’s history was thus closely connected to the begin- 
nings of the women’s movement. Sally Alexander and Anna Davin both 
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played an important role in organizing the first conference, which was 
held at Ruskin in late February 1970, and ıt started with two historical 
talks by Jo O’Brien and myself. This early women’s history owed a great 
deal to the history from below which the Ruskin Workshops had helped 
to develop. It was also influenced by the general ferment of radical ideas 
in a period when new ways of seeing appeared to be opening on many 
fronts. Raphael played a vital role in creating a structure through the 
History Workshops in which some of this ferment could find form and 
expression. 


Those of us who were involved in the women’s groups returned to later 
History Workshops with our own questions about the past. It was not all 
sweetness and light. I can remember almost getting into fisticuffs with a 
trade union student over my right to sell a radical feminist issue of the 
London womens’ liberation paper Shrew. It was full of stuff about ‘the 
goddess’ of whom I was no devotee, bur felt honour-bound through sis- 
terhood to sell nonetheless, whether or not she was relevant to the class 


struggle. 


It seemed at the tıme that the radical ideas of the tıme were entirely new, 
as was the worm’s-eye view of daily life which increasingly characterized 
the Ruskin History Workshops in the early seventies. Looking back now, 
I can see this interest in documenting the ordinary and everyday which 
Raphael was to take into his later historical writing has much deeper and 
longer roots. It has, moreover, permeated our culture far beyond radical 
history, through the Tv drama documentary, in film and the theatre. 
The manner in which a set of perceptions driven by similar concerns can 
manifest themselves in quite different and apparently disconnected cul- 
tural sites around the same time was the kind of puzzle which increas- 
ingly came to fascinate Raphael. Yet the history of the history Raphael 
helped to develop is as yet unwritten. One day someone will no doubt sit 
behind pages and pages of paper, charting its course and chronicling his 
work. 


Writers leave visible traces, they contrive their own record. Organizers, 
in contrast, have a powerful impact upon those with whom they have 
direct contact but tend to live on in oral memory alone. Raphael was not 
simply a writer but a renowned organizer; the kind who was an initiator 
of great projects with the capacity to yoke his fellows to the concept and 
carry them on regardless of grizzles and groans. The deliberately dozy, 
slightly dotty front disguised an iron resolution. He was not one you 
could say no to easily. This was not just because he was always asking for 
the most excellent of causes. He was the world’s most adept hooker, and 
ruthless beneath the charm. That voice on the phone, ‘Could I just pick 
your brain, comrade’, invariably meant trouble. He would draw you out 
on anything from the mining industry to the use of formica in 19508 
kitchen renovation and you knew very well, even as you expounded away, 
that there was a wider schema afoot. By the end of the conversation it was 
likely you would find yourself doing something you had not intended 
doing at all, which was completely inconvenient, could take many hours 
and certainly would put no bread on the table. The funny thing was, I 
have to admit, that often enough I was glad he'd got me to do it after- 
wards. People kept on because he was so evidently unstinting of his own 
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time and because his interest was infectious. But also, 1 suspect, because 
Raphael had an affinity with those street entertainers and jugglers for 
whom he hed a soft spot. The pomp of ordinary prestige did not move 
him, but the prestidigitator’s dazzle did and he knew how to put on a 
good show. 


In the late sixties I had an historical dream. I had travelled back in time 
and was in a room bulging with papers that had not survived into the 
twentieth century. I felt a rush of the most profound excitement and 
woke up. Raphael sighed when I told him. He was, of course, the ideal 
commiserator. What was he if not a time traveller? He knew the frustra- 
tion of history, the slippery sense of not quite being able to touch past 
reality as well as the passion to reach out, to comprehend. 


But his love of history and search for understanding was linked to his 
opposition to injustice and inequality in the here and now. Leafing 
through James Connolly’s Labour in Irish History, I found a quote from 
James Fintan Lalor on the Irish famine in 1848 which reads like an 
echo of Raphael’s case against abstact market forces. Fintan Lalor’s voice 
comes from the other side; he put human need before economic dogmas 
and seeing the famine was social and political, urged the peasants not 
to pay rent. The land, he believed, should be owned by and serve the 
needs of the people. This early opponent of laissez-faire declared, ‘I pierce 
through the upper stratum of occasional and shifting circumstances to 
bottom and base on the rock itself.’ He thought the egalitarian vision 
‘might be suppressed for a season’, yet was convinced that it ‘can never 
be finally subdued, but will remain and return, outliving and out- 
lasting the cowardice and corruption of generations. I view it as ages 
will view it, not through the mists of a famine, but by the living lights 
of the firmament.’ 
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Robin Blackburn 


Raphael Samuel: 
The Politics of Thick Description 


Raphael Samuel was a founder of this Review, a constant friend and 
counsellor to its editors and an outstanding contributor. The articles he 
wrote for us proved to be landmark texts, amongst the dozen or so most 
important thet we have published. The process of extracting them was 
laborious since Raphael was an obsessive reviser and re-drafter who loved 
trying out different versions. Having submitted a very decent draft of 
the first part of an article he would, instead of completing it, proceed to 
submit half a dozen further drafts, some almost imperceptibly different 
from what had gone before, but successively achieving a transformation. 
“This paragraph needs further thickening’, he would say of some already 
vivid or original passage. If one unwisely offered a mite of corroborative 
material he would eagerly note it down and use it to further embroider 
his argument, often in ways one had not at all intended. With the 
patience of colleagues at breaking point and printers’ deadlines 
grotesquely overrun, Raphael would turn in a new and utterly resplen- 
dent, now very much overlength, version of the still uncompleted article, 
which we would gratefully publish—accompanied by the inevitable 
promise of a sequel to follow. To our great loss, this is the last issue of 
NLR to be delayed by Raphael Samuel. 


Raphael’s brilliant texts, culminating in his masterpiece, Theatres of 
Memory, allow one to reconstruct a personal sensibility and political 
agenda which was often at variance with those of his friends and com- 
rades. While these writings could only have been written by someone 
shaped by the Communist Party Historians’ Group and New Left Marx- 
ism, they nevertheless implicitly challenged some of the central notions 
of progress, class formation and long, or short, revolution which ani- 
mated the worldview of the Left. Notwithstanding a certain stereotype 
of the History Workshop project, Samuel’s own contributions often fell 
somewhat athwart the mainstream of ‘history from below’ or the con- 
struction of labour as a heroic protagonist. Samuel challenged the myth 
of Britain as workshop of the world and the schema of an industrial revo- 
lution by bringing out the huge importance of the nineteenth-century 
‘penny capitalists’.* He recorded the life story of Arthur Harding in lov- 
ing and meticulous detail; Harding was not a trade union organizer but a 
Barnardo’s boy from a classic Victorian London slum, the Jago, who 





* Raphael Samuel, “The Wocksbop of the Woeld. Steam Power and Hand Technology in 
Mid-Victonan Britain’, History Workshep Journal, no 3, Spting 1977, pp. 6-72. 
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became a’prince of the East End underworld, a leader of the strike-break- 
ers in 1926, and subsequently an associate of Oswald Mosley and the 
Kray twins.? Always attentive to the unexpected, Samuel explored 
Harding’s friendly relations with Jewish neighbours and partners, and 
his intellectual interests, notably an enthusiasm for the works, read in 
prison, of Dickens, Gibbon and Victor Hugo—in fact books not so dif- 
ferent from those at work in the formation of the auto-didact Mannsts of 
whom Samuel had just written in NLR in his essay on ‘British Marxist 
Historians 1880-1980’ 3 


The poignant essays Samuel published in NLR on “The Lost World of 
British Communism’ in 1985—87 once again contrasted with earlier, 
characteristically anti-Stalinist, New Left writing; whereas the early 
New Left was defined by the break with Stalinism, Samuel, by the mid- 
eighties, sew communism as a doomed, flawed but noble faith. Without 
in any way belittling or extenuating the cruelties of Stalinism, he was 
fascinated by the stern virtues of the historical communist identity, 
polemically contrasting them with the shallowness of a more reasonable 
Euro-Communism which had foresworn Stalin's crimes but lost its soul. 
Although—perhaps because—he left the Communist Party in 1956, 
when only 21 years old, his account of it is by far the most vividly real- 
ized we have.4 By the age of ten he had imbibed his mother’s commu- 
nist faith and fed it by quizzing his uncle, Chimen Abramsky, on the 
finer points of labour history and Bolshevik doctrine. He charted the 
advances of the Red Army on the Eastern Front on a bedroom wall map 
but also relished the foibles of the British comrades who functioned as a 
sort of extended family. Many of his fellow students at the private North 
London Progressive School he attended also joined the Communist 
Party, probably as a result of his example. In deference to the English 
milieu he was to call himself Ralph rather than Raphael in his commu- 
mist and early New Left days. The progressive English nationalism 
espoused by British communists ın the Popular Front epoch and war 
years was to make a lasting umpact on Samuel's outlook, even when later 
thoroughly qualified by appreciation of the different identities and 
histories of the ‘four nations’ yoked within the United Kingdom. 
Raphael had been admitted to the Communist Party Historians’ Group 
when still a teenager. To Samuel a striking feature of the CPGB was 
the terms of relative equality it allowed between young and old, men 
and women, immigrant and native, workers and intellectuals, so long 
as they unswervingly subscribed to the faith—all of chis in such 
marked contrast to the elaborate deference and rank of wider Brit- 
ish society. Raphael was a strong supporter of contemporary social 





2 Raphael Samuel, East End Underworld: Chapters mm the Life of Artbur Hardtag, London 
1981 

3 Raphael Samuel, ‘Bonsh Marxist Historians, 1880-1980’, NLR 120, March-April 
1980, pp. 21—96. 

4 Though it is worth mentioning that it elicited an equally passionate, dissenting memoir 
from John Seville in The Sectalest Register, 1991 Raphael Samuel, “The Lost World of 
Britush Communism’, NLR 154, November—December 1985, pp. 3—53; “The Lost World 
of Boush Communism: Two Texts’, NLR 155, January—February 1986, pp. 119-24, ‘Stay- 
ing Power. the Lost World of British Communism, Part Two’, NLR 156, March- Apal 
1986, pp. 63-113; ‘Class Politics The Lost World of British Communism, Part Three’, 
NLR 165, September—October 1987, pp 52-91; 
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movements,’ and the salience of the domestic in his work on contempo- 
rary culture registered the strong influence of feminism; nevertheless he 
lamented the bygone moral egalitarianism of the communist tradition. 
In the case of his mother’s family he speculated that becoming commu- 
nist had allowed them to become English, by contrast with the indiffer- 
ence or hostility they elsewhere encountered. 


Samuel’s gripping evocation of ‘the Lost World’ was undertaken in no 
purely antiquarian spirit. Most of Samuel’s writing was prompted by 
what he saw as large but unstable shifts in political culture. Hoping to 
influence their outcome, he preferred writing articles in newspapers and 
magazines to writing books. When the ‘Gang of Four’ split from Labour 
in 1981, calling in support the shade of R.H.Tawney, Samuel wrote a 
series of polemical articles for the Guardian of a length and seriousness 
rarely seen in that paper. Though Raphael resisted political instrumen- 
talization of the History Workshop movement, he was proud thar some 
of those who played leading parts in Labour politics, such as Jack Jones, 
Peter Tatchell and Michael Foot, participated in History Workshop 
events; the successes of his former student John Prescott, now Deputy 
Leader, naturally pleased him.* Samuel’s three essays on “The Lost World’ 
were prompted by the divisions in the British Left of the mid-eighties 
and the controversies generated by Marxism Today and the Miners’ 
Strike. He abandoned long-mooted historical projects—a promised 
sequel to the Harding book never appeared—to mobilize his memories, 
his keen eye and his unrivalled ability to find a document, not necessarily 
literary in character, to make his point. Samuel was no Bennite but he 
bad an even stronger distrust of the mentality of the modernizers, some 
of them ex-Bennites, who soon began to emerge triumphant from the 
crisis of Labour and the Left in the mid-eighties. Building on themes 
already present in his work, he elaborated in reaction a radical and patri- 
otic conservationism that served equally to resist the heedless and philis- 
tine anti-collectivism of Labour and Conservative modernizers. Despite 
his unabashed enthusiasm for the local and the national, the interna- 
tional framework of his communist past was to stay with him, as he wel- 
comed the emergence of herfuss bistorrker (‘barefoot historians’) in 
Germany, or offshoots of History Workshop in Latin America. He urged 
that abandoning Imperial History’ was a mistake—one which would 
rob his Bengali neighbours in Spitalfields of a crucial point of reference. 


Raphael believed that the wider Left was implicated in the crisis of com- 
munism, since it was also defined by progress, planning and the prole- 
tariat. Simply disavowing these touchstones was no good unless a new 
construction of the popular could be achieved—and if it could, perhaps 
these old notions would acquire a new valency. Raphael was fascinated by 
the popular and what he called ‘popularism’, something close to, but, 
perhaps, not the same as, ‘populism’. The popular stood in a difficult but 
perhaps necessary relationship to the apartness and exclusivity of the 





3 Raphael was scornful of those who sought to decry feminism or black caucuses on the 
grounds that they were vehicles for careerists, since there was no dearth of white male 
careerists, be asked, why should female or black politicians be expected to be entirely vır- 
tuous? 
6 John Prescott wrote a warm appreciation of Raphael in The Guerdsex, 11 December 
1996. 
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members of a political group. Against the grain of modern individual- 
ism, Samuel found much to respect in collective forms of life whether 
among communists, miners, immugrants or even the underworld. He 
urged that such exclusive worlds had sometimes been more tolerant of 
sexual minorities than the social mainstream. But his most luminous 
passages are reserved for moments when identity was asserted in a 
broader movement—thus he recalls the special warmth with which 
Jewish communists responded to Paul Robeson singing “The Song of the 
Warsaw Ghetto’ in Yiddish at the Albert Hall. ‘Es Brens, bredele, es brent, 
In Unser stesi, bredele, es brent’ (‘It's burning, brothers, burning, In our lit- 
cle town it’s burning’).’ 


Raphael’s concern for the popular emerges in his tender reference to 
those English socialists who pioneered bicycle clubs ın the 1890s or to 
the exploits of British communists in the 1930s who organised collective 
rambles to assert rights of way in the Pennines (the ‘Kinder Scouts’). 
Before identity politics was discovered, Samuel was preoccupied with 
the forms of collective being that had always shaped class and political 
allegiance and without which no popular struggle could take place. One 
of his articles for ULR in the 19508 was a critique of the thesis of growing 
‘classlessness’, while his projects for NLR included an investigation of the 
forms of political and social allegiance in the Britain of Macmillan’s 
‘affluent society’. Thinking that such matters were too important to be 
left to sociologists and market researchers, Samuel assembled teams of 
New Left Club members to fan out into the New Towns to discover the 
world view of the new working and middle classes by means of an elabo- 
rate and open-ended questionnaire; I was amongst those taking part and 
it took me years to work through the implications of no more than half a 
dozen interviews. While Samuel was one of the first to challenge the nar- 
rative of labour’s forward march, his intense identification with the cause 
of the miners during the great strike of 1984-5 showed how distant he 
was from those distrustful of direct action by working people. However, 
he saw the collective heroism of the coalfield communities as itself 
requiring and displaying something very different from a pure class tele- 
ology In this optic, popular movements were usually a response to the 
destructive challenge of capitalist advance; they affirmed forms of life 
which that advance was not capable of comprehending or valuing. In 
NLR 13/14 Samuel co-authored an article on the failures of slum clear- 
ance and house-building whose ostensible conclusion was an indictment 
of the insufficiency of the Government’s efforts. But beneath this conclu- 
sion could be detected a sub-text, namely that even the unattained goals 
of the housing campaigns were perverted by a militaristic thinking 
which targeted the slums as spaces simply to be destroyed and cleared.® 


Samuel said to me in the eighties that what had most disoriented the Left 
was not changes in the working class, but rather the transformed phys- 
iognomy of the ruling and possessing classes. J think he meant that the 
ruling order should no longer be seen as something archaic, obstructing 
the dictates of progress, but rather as a gale of modernization, and that a 





7 Raphael Samuel, The Lost World of Boush Communism’, NLR 154, PP 3—54, P. 44. 

$ Raphael Samuel, James Kincaid and Elizabeth Slater, “Bur Nothing Happens’, NLR 
13/14, January-April 1962, pp 38-69 
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capitalist order presided over by Anita Roddick and Richard Branson as 
well as Murdoch and Maxwell, by pension funds as well as merchant 
banks, and ın which football clubs were floated on the stock exchange, 
demanded new terms of analysis. He also meant that the mass of working 
people were themselves bound up in the way things were; rather than 
simply being oppressed by an alien class force, they were threatened by 
an engine of modernization which derived momentum from their own 
past achievements and future hopes. 


When Raphael came to write Theatres of Memory ın the 1990s, he came to 
the defence of ‘heritage’ as a contemporary form of planning or of 
Popular Front mobilizations of the 1930s.9 Elaborating on the radical 
genealogy of heritage, he pointed out that William Morris was its 
prophet, and that the author of The Diary of an Edwardian Country Lady 
was, in fact, a Birmingham socialist. He saw today's demonstrations 
against motorways in a lineage of direct action stretching back to the 
pre-war Kinder Trespass. He found the Labour Party's vacuous cult of 
novelty and inability to defend the built heritage to be a danger signal. 
This could lead him to improbable claims. Thus, when rightly indicting 
Labour for failing to respond to popular environmental campaigns, he 
not only pointed out that the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
now had a larger membership than Labour, but claimed that the RSPB 
had a ‘much more vivid’ internal life.*° But Samuel was on strong 
ground when he wrote of the growing breach between Labour and its 
historic roots. In those trends which now proclaim themselves ‘New 
Labour’, Samuel detected a characteristic alienation from, and distrust 
of, the Party’s own electorate. 


Nothing was more characteristic of Samuel’s writings than its deploy- 
ment of a mass of detail, serving to recreate a powerful sense of a way of 
life or thought. This was a species of historiographic pointillism in 
which apperently discordant observations—say the often untidy or ill- 
cared for gardens of disciplined and high-minded communists—would 
nevertheless add to the overall effect. Samuel’s technique of ‘thick 
description’ possibly owed something to Clifford Geertz, who himself 
cites Gilbert Ryle as author of the term; Samuel was a student of 
Christopher Hill and the latter's dense documentation was certainly an 
inspiration. This style of writing requires not only breadth of culture 
but an eye for juxtaposition and a gift of daring synthesis; part of the 
tragedy of Samuel’s death at the age of 61 1s that his unique repertoire 
cannot be duplicated. In his last published essay—‘Making It Up’, a 
fine, fierce and effective indictment of Fred Inglis’s biography of Ray- 
mond Williams—he revealed a special respect for the latter's work." 





? Raphael Samuel, Theatres of Memory, Verso, London 1994, p. 207 
*° Samuel, Theatres 6f Memory, p 293. Of course, Samuel had his own disconcerting defini- 
tions of both the essence of the Popular Front—ain the ‘Lost World’ essays he argued thar 
the swP's ‘Bock Against Racism’ had been closer to its true spint than Merxinw Today's 
Round Tables—and of the communist nonon of ‘class politics’ which, he urged, was actu- 
ally ‘an escape from class’ because undertaken in the name of ‘the prior inspimnon of 
Communism, as a world movement which transcended every kind of 
ap EIEE bin nar ty ga Samuel, ‘Class Politics: the Lost World of 
Boosh Communism, Part Three’, p 
11 Raphael Samuel, Making it Up” London Renae of Beaks, 4 July 1996. 
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Samuel practiced the history of the ‘linguistic turn’ before the term was 
invented and, thanks in part to frequent collaboration with Gareth 
Stedman Jones, elaborated his own cultural materialism which inge- 
niously turned Foucauldian and postmodern themes inside out. For 
example, though this time probably dissenting from his colleague's 
famous analysis of Chartism, Samuel notes how a photograph recently 
found in the royal archives at Windsor bore centrally on the question of 
whether Chartism was a social movement: ‘Draped around the platform, 
pointing both to a Chartist political economy and a labour theory of 
value...is the single, striking watchword “Labour is the Source of All 
Wealth”’.'? Samuel seems to have believed not that political economy 
determined class consciousness, but rather that an age-old popular dis- 
course of moral economy, of rich and poor, of those who toiled and those 
who did not, played a huge role in shaping political life. For Samuel 
political outcomes were always already determined at some far more 
fundamental level of cultural formation. Finally, even the characteristi- 
cally unfinished nature of his essays, often concluding with an invita- 
tion to readers to send him their own experiences or discoveries, can 
simply be seen as part of a method. Certainly he bequeathes to us a fasci- 
nating mass of work, work reminiscent, in its own way, of that of Walter 
Benjamin—a writer whose concern with traces and fragments, memo- 
ries and mysteries, rituals of consumption and possibilities of social 
redemption, he so strikingly shared. 





1 Samuel, Theatres of Memory, p. 332. Gareth Stedman Jones pointed out 1n his obituary of 
Raphael that ‘no one charted more exactly the ways in which the Industral Revolution... 
increased toil in every branch of Victonan industry’. The Inaepesdont, 11 December 1996. 
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Ludmila Bulavka 


Nikita Mikhalkov and Burnt by the Sun: 
A Monarchist Film-Maker Confronts 
Humane Soctalism 


Despite the deep hostility of present-dey Russian film-makers to the 
concept of socialism, a considerable number of films about the Soviet 
past have been made ın Russia during the past decade. For the most part, 
the directors of these films have sought to outdo one another in depicting 
the agonies of Soviet history. But while the horrors have been shown in 
abundance, there has been little effort in post-Soviet cinematography 
to present a genuine critique of Stalinism. The aggressive and usually 
undiscriminating abuse hurled at the record of the Soviet period has 
served variously to strengthen social nihilism and cynicism, and to rein- 
force a wave of neo-Stalinist sentiment. 


One result bas been that both Russian audiences and the film-makers 
themselves have tended to grow weary of the national cinema, of its themes 
and preoccupations. This sentiment was already becoming entrenched 
when a new film by the well-known director Nikita Mikhalkov was 
released. Entitled Burnt by the Sun (Utomlensrye Solntsem), the film met with 
an enthusiastic reception not only in Russia but also in the West, eventu- 
ally receiving an Oscar. Among those who began talking about the film 
were large numbers of ‘simple’ viewers. Untypically for post-Soviet cinema, 
which in the cases where it has not been crudely propagandistic has usually 
focused on private and personal concerns, Burnt by the Sun uses the medium 
of film to pose social questions and explore social relationships. 


In many ways, therefore, Mikhalkov’s film has presented a challenge to 
the main trends in post-Soviet Russian cinema. With film-making in 
this country dominated by the genre of ‘democratic realism’, advancing 
its mass of sombre themes and damning judgements, our cinema audi- 
ences have been left without heroes. And here at last in Burat by the Sun is 
an indubitable hero, even if he is a Bolshevik divisional commander. 
. Moreover, the divisional commander is a hero not simply because he is 
the main character in the film, and has a past as a hero of the revolution. 
More important is the fact that he wins a moral duel, if not with the 
times in which he is currently living—though this question is posed as 
well—then at least with the character who acts as his antithesis. 


At the same time, the film’s subject 1s not new as a vehicle for dealing 
with the theme of Stalinism. The time is the summer of 1936, and the set- 
ting is the country dacha of the Soviet divisional commander, Kotov. 
Living with Kotov are his family, and also various elderly relatrves of his 
wife. The latter represent a sort of Chekhovian ‘dacha intelligentsia’; they 
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do not do anything in particular, but sit on the veranda drinking tea, talk- 
ing about literature, art and their past lives, or playing music. Against the 
pastel background of these representatives of the intelligentsia, the divi- 
sional commander stands out strikingly; he is strong, vivid and colourful. 


But if there is a hero, there must also be the hero’s antithesis. By chance 
as first it seems, an old friend of these members of the intelligentsia 
arrives ın the house. This friend is Mitya. We discover that in his youth, 
before the divisional commander appeared on the scene, Mitya lived with 
this family and was friendly with young Marusya, who larer became the 
commander's wife. Mitya was a talented youth for whom great hopes 
were held. The revolution and then the civil war decided his fate. First he 
went to fight with the White Army, and then after its defeat tried to 
carry on with his lfe in emigration. But later, after returning to his 
homeland, he became an agent of the NKVD. Now, many years later, he 
returns to this house not so much for the purpose of arresting the divi- 
sional commander as to settle accounts with him. The dénouement pro- 
ceeds in the course of a single day, but we have the feeling that a whole 
epoch is passing before us on the screen. 


The Masses, the Intelligentsia and the Authorities 


Nevertheless, the main attraction of this film does not lie in the presence 
of a hero or in the addressing of the theme of Stalinism. More important 
1s the fact that Mikhalkov openly poses questions which since the pere- 
stroika years have split our society into counterposed groups. Further- 
more, Mikhalkov gives his own answers to these questions, overturning 
many of the clichés which have come to characterize the Russian cinema 
in the epoch of post-Soviet ‘democracy’. 


The first such question is that of the relationship between the popular 
masses, the intelligentsia and the authorities. In the film this relation- 
ship is presented as follows: the son of the people is the divisional com- 
mander, who ‘never studied in the universities’, but who nevertheless 
‘went through the whole course’ in the school of life. There is also a 
member of the intelligentsia, Mitya. The authorities are present as well; 
symbolically they are represented by Stalin and, in practice, by incon- 
spicuous people in plain clothes. 


In the social consciousness of Russians today there are many cliché-myths 
about Soviet history. These form themselves into the following picture. 
The popular masses were deceived into supporting the Bolsheviks, who in 
1917 carried out a coup d’état to achieve four goals: to kill the Tsar and 
his family, to plunder the country’s wealth, to exterminate the intelli- 
gentsia, and to extinguish the people's fervent faith in God. As a citizen 
and a political figure, Mikhalkov sincerely embraces these myths. But 
what are the views of Mikhalkov the artist? 


Myth no. 1: the main aim of the Bolsheviks was to wipe out the intelli- 
gentsia as the best section of the popular masses, their ‘gold reserve’. 


Here we shall not discuss the basic question of whether the revolution 
was justified or not, especially since Mikhalkov himself places this out- 
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side the context of his film. Instead, we shall proceed from the situation 
which the director himself sets out in which circumstances are quite differ- 
ent. It 1s a member of the intelligentsia, Mitya, who comes to the divi- 
sional commander's house for the purpose of handing him over to the 
NKVD. It is not the Red commander but Mitya who is the weapon of 
Stalinist repression and it is the Bolshevik who is his victim. True, the 
director himself views this as retribution for the ‘past deeds of the Bolshe- 
viks’, but we have agreed not to argue abour the film's underlying premise. 


Mitya 1s not the only representative of the intelligentsia; there are also 
the Chekhovian dacha-dwellers. They are remote from the Stalinist mis- 
sion of the NKVD, but not because this is repugnant to their convictions, 
and not because they are cowardly—though most of them are indeed 
cowards. The main reason lies elsewhere: they are profoundly indifferent 
to everything that is going on around them. They do not notice—or do 
not want to notice—the agonizing inner torment of Mitya, who 1s close 
to them ın spirit. Nor do they notice the deadly duel taking place 
between Mitye and the divisional commander. They are more than ready 
to believe in the crudely concocted lie of the plain-clothes men, who say 
they are from the philharmonia. Fooling this intelligentsia is not partic- 
ularly difficult. The intelligentsia wants to be deceived; the main thing 
is that the lie should be in cultured packaging. 


True, during the perestroika period the intelligentsia would cry out that 
it had been deceived for seventy years. This Chekhovian intelligentsia 
does not feel the miseries of others, does not sense the character of the 
times, and culture for its members 1s no more than an ivory tower in 
which they can hide from life, from the people and from themselves. It 1s 
intriguing to note that the response of a modern audience—drawn 
mostly from today’s Chekhovian intelligentsia—to this film at its pre- 
miere in Moscow was reserved, without the traditional warm applause. 
The reason had nothing to do with the film’s artistic qualities. Already 
during the perestroika period, the intelligentsia had begun openly dis- 
cussing the question of who was to blame for Stalin’s repressions. But the 
‘democratic intelligentsia’ was in essence unconcerned by many other, 
more important questions relating to Stalinism—such as its socio-cul- 
tural character, the reasons why it arose, and whether there might have 
been an alternative to it. To be truthful, the intelligentsia was not partic- 
ularly concerned with the issue of Stalin, and the question of who had 
been to blame for his repressions remained purely rhetorical. There 
could, it was considered, be only one answer: the Bolsheviks. 


The members of the intelligentsia are convinced that this question of 
who was guilty has no relation whatsoever to them—that the very fact of 
belonging to this social layer is a historical and political alibi. In all of 
Soviet history, the intelligentsia supposedly had only one role: it was a 
victim, and victims are not subject to moral condemnation. For the first 
time in the Russian cinema of the ‘democratic’ period, the intelligentsia 
appears in Mikhalkov’s film not only as the victim of repression but also 
as a weapon of Stalinism, voluntarily choosing this mission for itself. 
With talent and conviction, Mikhalkov thus overturns a seemingly 
incontrovertible ideological cliché. But as a citizen and a politician, 
Mikhalkov sees this quite differently. 
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Socialism and Morality 


The film also raises another category of questions, relating to the ideals of 
socialism, morality, and humanism. Mikhalkov’s anu-Bolshevism is well 
known, but be has never shown the same kind of aggressiveness as, for 
example, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn. Mikhalkov makes his critiasm of 
Bolshevism not from the direction of ideology, in the manner of 
Solzhenitsyn, but from the direction of culture. There are ample reasons 
for this. The elite position of Mikhalkov’s family—his father, a popular 
whiter of children’s verses, was a Stalin Prize laureate, while his mother was 
a well-known poet—gave him a considerable degree of independence from 
the institutions of power and ideology, and relative freedom as an artist. 
Because of this Mikhalkov, unlike many ‘democrats’ who were treated 
badly by the previous regime, has not set out to settle accounts with the 
authorities. His anti-Bolshevism has been all the more sincere as a result. 


Mikhalkov's position is the result of bureaucratic rule, which gave rise to 
social conformism. In addition, his life as an elite artist was such that he 
felt no wish to change his mode of existence radically. These factors, 
together with the political and cultural traditions of pre-revolutionary 
Russian life, were responsible for his monarchist views which he 
expresses openly and sincerely. For Mikhalkov, autocracy is a historically 
conditioned type of state power which is organically inscribed in Russia's 
cultural traditions. Autocracy, orthodoxy and the national ethos form the 
bases of the Russian mentality. The Bolsheviks, he maintains, diverted 
the carriage of history from this high road. Even the crimes of today’s 
authorities should lie on the conscience of the Bolsheviks. In his writ- 
ings, Mikhalkov denounces Bolshevik ideology as ‘...a system of goals 
that had never possessed links with the historical and cultural traditions 
of our people. ..a false road to false aims...’ Mikhalkov, the politician, is 
thus a supporter of myth no. 2. 


But what is Mikhalkov’s position as an artist? Here we need to examine 
the figure of the divisional commander. Why did he elect to follow this 
‘false road to false aims’? And why does he defend his false aims better 
than his historical opponents, who in Mikhalkov’s view were following 
Russia's truly progressive path of development, defended theirs? One of 
the scenes in the film unfolds as follows: when the members of the 
‘Chekhovian intelligentsia’ turn yet again to recalling how much better 
life used to be, the divisional commander loses his patience and objects: 
‘Things now aren’t so bad either. But if life was so good before, why did 
you run all the way to the Crimea to get away from poor and illiterate 
people? Why didn’t you defend the life you had? Did you think every- 
thing was going to sort itself out on its own somehow?’ The paradox is 
unmistakable: the people with ‘false aims’ defended them to the death, 
while the people who had a supposedly correct set of values and attitudes 
surrendered their positions. 


Mikhalkov the politician explains this on the basis that the common 
people and their divisional commanders ‘let themselves be fooled, 
yielded to an idea of a strikingly Christian character.’ This is myth no. 3. 
The naive and foolish can be deceived, but the divisional commander 
does not belong ın either category. It may also be possible to deceive 
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people, or for them to decerve themselves, when abstractions or long-term 
promises are involved. But even if we suppose that the divisional com- 
mander has a blind faith in the idea of communism as an idyllic future 
life, it is clear from the film thar life itself has already in part confirmed 
the correctness of this idea, at least for the divisional commander and his 
family. Their lives are cultured, serene and by no means impoverished. 


The film also depicts many other features of the Stalin epoch. For the most 
part accurately, Mikhalkov shows the forcibly organized nature of life dur- 
ing these years; an example is the civil defence instruction that takes place 
on the beach on Sundays. There are references to the cult of Stalin, and also 
to the repressions. The latter are present throughout the film in the form of 
a growing expectation of tragedy. In the end, they are unleashed against 
the divisional commander, a man who ought seemingly to be absolutely 
proof against misfortune in this socialist world. In this contradiction 
between the enthusiasm and untroubled happiness of simple people, on 
the one hand, and authoritarianism, repression and the cult of the leader, 
on the other, we find the truthfulness of the film and of Mikhalkov the 
artist. It is this contradiction which prevents Stalinism from appearing to 
be merely a huge historical misunderstanding with massive numbers of 
victims. Instead, ıt is filled with genuine tragic significance. 


Socialism’s Human Face 


The divisional commander is in no sense a dim-witted puppet through 
whom the accursed socialist idea is foisted on society. He made his choice 
even before the revolution. The Civil War required him once again to 
confirm and defend his choice. The argument that the common people, 
and in particular the divisional commander, opted for socialism in 1917 
because they were fooled is thus unconvincing. 


Moreover, there is little of the fanatic or socialist demagogue about the 
divisional commander. Throughout the film he speaks only once about 
Soviet power, and then it is to his daughter ın a moment of paternal 
openness. While on a walk he tells the little girl that until her old age 
she will have such tender little pink feet. When she asks him why, he 
replies that the reason Soviet power is being built is so chat she will never 
have to run away from anyone. ‘Study hard, honour your parents and love 
your great Soviet homeland’, he concludes with the same tenderness. 
These musings on socialism, quiet and intimate, are convincing in their 
honesty. It has been a long time since anyone in the Russian cinema has 
spoken of socialism ın so heartfelt and personal a fashion. We see that the 
little girl takes her father’s words to heart and responds to him lovingly; 
she follows him like a shadow. 


At a tıme when the ideological and cultural onslaught of anti-commu- 
nism has grown tedious even to the people who inspired it, Mikhalkov 
has produced a film in which he articulates these political discussions on 
socialism in a genuinely human language. The duel between Mitya and 
the divisional commander becomes an authentic dramatic collision. 


The dramatic structure of the film is thus based on the intersection of 
socialist and moral concepts. The very fact that this intersection is posed 
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makes the film extraordinary. The usual treatment of such points in pre- 
sent-day Russian films boils down to the following: socialism is simply 
immoral, so what questions are there to be answered? Mikhalkov the politi- 
cian has always had extremely forthright views on this score, referring to 
the statistics, for example, on the numbers of people killed, the number of 
churches destroyed and so forth. Hence the next myth, no. 4: the socialist 
concept of inequality. In recent years public opinion has had inculcated in 
it—with some difficulty, and not without help from the ‘revolutionary- 

democratic intelligentsia’—+the following genealogical chart: Maccism—. 
Bolshevism—socialism—Stalinism—fascism. The common denominator 
of all these concepts is the principle of immorality, of criminality. As a rule, 
this is both the beginning and the end of the arguments advanced on this 
score by today’s anti-communists. 


So who is it in Mikhalkov’s film who really wins this moral contest? If we 
consider morality to include the degree to which people voluntarily 
accept responsibility for others, then it is obvious that the divisional 
commander fulfils this criterion. The film even begins with a scene in 
which the divisional commander, on his day off and at the msk of creat- 
ing severe problems for himself, tries to help people from the village. 
There is another example as well: finding a broken bottle on the beach, 
Mitya unconcernedly throws it off to one side where people, including 
children, are walking. It is not a matter of evil intent, but simply of 
indifference to others. Here we have the egocentrism of the Chekhovian 
intelligentsia. (Do readers perhaps recall how, at the end of The Cherry 
Orchard, the representatives of this same Chekhovian intelligentsia forget 
about the old servant Firs?) 


For all his kindness, the divisional commander is not a forgiving man. 
When his wife tries to justify Mitya’s forced recruitment to the NKVD, 
the divisional commander replies that he had a choice: if not to refuse, 
then at least to shoot himself. The divisional commander cuts himself off 
from any possibility of immoral compromise, suggesting that people can 
always ensure themselves a worthy choice, even if they have to pay with 
their lives to reject an ignoble option. Most umportantly, however, the 
divisional commander condemns Mitya not for being cowardly, but 
because he has served ‘both our side, and yours’. 


It is precisely the divisional commander's lack of doubts on his own cen- 
tral question that ensures his inner freedom and lack of neuroses. He is 
emotional, but accepts any challenge from Mitya with dignity. Mitya, by 
contrast, is torn by internal discord. Not only has he failed to marure to 
the point where he can come up with answers capable of bringing him 
peace, he is incapable of confronting the vital questions before him, of 
accepting the need to make a choice. Meanwhile, there are historical 
periods that require people to show a complete decisiveness on key ques- 
tions, a readiness to make not only personal but also historic choices. 
Here Mitya shows himself to be inadequate not only as a citizen, but also 
as a human being. 


It should be said, however, that Mitya is in a certain sense more honest 
than most members of the ‘Chekhovian intelligentsia’, if only for the rea- 
son that at a certain point he quit dacha life and became an actor in the 
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historical process, rather than remaining, like the dacha dwellers, a 
member of the crowd of extras. But it is only in this that he is distin- 
guished from them; he resembles them ın everything else, above all in 
his inability to comprehend the changed course of history. This stems 
from the fact that the ‘dacha’—and, in Soviet times, ‘kitchen’—intelli- 
gentsia, while raising great questions of the people, themselves and the 
country, never really tried to find answers to them. Why was this? 


Questions compel one to search for answers, and answers ın turn force 
one to respond to the world with concrete actions. This is why the mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia, as they became more and more stricken with 
the disease of conformism, strove ever more zealously to simulate the 
‘agonizing inner search for answers’, which they then evaded just as 
assiduously. The dacha dwellers in Chekhov's plays agonized sincerely 
over the lack of cultural or social significance in their own lives. If they 
did not search for answers, they at least tried to find questions, and if not 
questions, then at least justifications. The members of the subsequent 
‘Chekhovian dacha intelligentsia’ were no longer troubled so much by 
questions of the meaning of life as by the problem of finding the right 
compromise that would allow them to retain their sense of moral recti- 
tude and above all give them a real possibility of remaining at their 
dachas, playing music, and making leisurely conversation about the 
sacred and spiritual. In this manner, they sat in therr dachas until the 
time of Stalin, trying not to notice or understand the tragedy unfolding 
about them. 


With their indifference and conformism, the members of the Chekhovian 
intelligentsia fertilized the soil for Stalinism and became silent accom- 
plices in it, adding ideological and psychological repressions to the physi- 
cal ones. As a result, this intelligentsia evolved gradually from Chekhovian 
to Stalinist. At its best, it became ideologically stagnant and, at its worst, 
it actively sang the praises of the regime. When the portrait of Stalin 
appears in the film, Mitya salutes it. 


Mikhalkov the Artist and Mikhalkov the Politician 


In sum, we may conclude that Mikhalkov’s film has revealed the internal 
contradiction of the director himself, the contradiction between the 
artist and the political figure. As an artist, Mikhalkov was formed and 
developed in the traditions of Russian and Soviet culture, according to 
the principles of creative dialogue and humanist ideals. This, together 
with his artistic talent and clear individuality, allowed him to become a 
major artist. 


Mikhalkov’s political views took shape in a circle of the artistic elite that 
had its roots in the Stalin era—an elite that was strongly intertwined 
with the nomenklatura and which therefore was remote from the real 
problems of the majority of working people in Soviet society. The waves 
of romanticism, enthusiasm and social creativity that were genuine fea- 
tures of Stalinist times reached this elite only in distorted ideological 
forms and empty slogans. The music of socialist romanticism could only 
be understood if the artist himself or herself was directly involved either 
in practical social creativity, or in cultural activity infused with the 
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socialist ideal—both these conditions applied, for example, to Vladimir 


For Mikhalkov as a citizen, therefore, the concept of the ‘social’ simply 
does not exist. History follows a circular rather than a linear or spiral 
course. Within it, concepts such as the individual, the homeland, the 
people, culture, orthodoxy and autocracy are connected by eternal and 
unchanging bonds. For Mikhalkov, history is not the development of these 
concepts, nor their supersession by new, qualitatively different ones, but 
merely the regular confirmation of their unshakeable, immutable nature. 
Accordingly, the concept of ‘society’ is also immutable; society has always 
contained and will always contain elites, both cultural and political, as a 
result of a natural historical selection of its best elements. Alongside the 
elites are the people. This inseparable pair of concepts, the elites and the 
people, cannot be antagonistic to one another. They need one another, 
especially since they have common roots: the homeland, history, ortho- 
doxy and Russian culture. The whole construct is bound together by the 
age-old traditions of monarchical power in Russia. 


If this approach is adopted, the concept of democracy is superfluous and 
incomprehensible. What 1s democracy? When the people decide every- 
thing? But for Mikhalkov ruling is a profession, an elite one. Whar place 
can the people have there? And in any case, what is to be decided? On the 
level of personal choices, of personal conscience and efforts, certainly the 
people can make decisions. But when it comes to ruling Russia, every- 
thing has been worked out and tested in practice for centuries. Hence there 
can be only one approach: everyone should play their assigned part. The 
authorities should rule, artists should create, and the people should sow 
and build. This patriarchal approach inescapably reproduces the corre- 
sponding authoritarian-monarchist model of rule. Nor should Orthodox 
Christianity and the church be forgotten. For Mikhalkov, these represent 
irreproachable spiritual authority and a moral imperative. If the majority 
of the creative intelligentsia condemn the Bolsheviks for annihilating the 
intelligentsia, for Mikhalkov the Bolsheviks’ main crime was that they 
‘annihilated orthodoxy’ in Russia. 


If we are to generalize Mikhalkov’s social and political views in terms of 
the cinema, we obtain the following picture. God is the main script- 
writer of history. The elites are the film directors, and history itself is the 
film. The central hero is an individual from among the intelligentsia or 
the elites, and the people are the screen onto which the film is projected. 
But this represents only Mikhalkov’s historical and philosophical views. 
What is the real position today of this elite artist? 


The present-day regime of ‘dissipated democracy’ could not fail to affect 
Mikhalkov's position. The former state patronage enjoyed by the artistic 
elite has become noticeably weaker, while at the same time the system of 
state support for Russian cinematographers has been eroded. This state 
of affairs must have disturbed Mikhalkov for at least two reasons. In the 
first place, who is there today who can ensure him the possibility of prac- 
tising his art under conditions of creative freedom and independence? 
Second, how and on what basis is it possible for him to maintain his for- 
mer elite status? From whom should be seek support? 
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Today, when there are no social support mechanisms for artists, and the 
state has transformed itself into an array of skirmishing clans, the most 
reliable way to secure support 1s to attach oneself to the strongest of these 
groupings. Mikhalkov has done this; on the eve of the parliamentary 
elections in December 1995, he joined the bloc Our Home is Russia. For 
many people who had watched his films this was a real blow. The reason 
was not that the members of cinema audiences were dismayed by his 
political views which were already well-known. The main reason was 
that, in the perceptions of most cinema-goers, Mikhalkov had remained 
an independent artist. During the years of communist rule, he had never 
made films to suit the dictates of the tıme, and under the new conditions 
of anti-communist ideology he had not made haste to bow down before 
the new rulers while spitting on the memory of the old authorities, in the 
fashion of most of our artists. 


The last point deserves special comment. To the economic shock dealt by 
the Gaidar reforms, the ideological shock from anti-communism, and 
the political shock from the collapse of the USSR, a further element was 
added: the cultural and moral shock suffered when artists and writers, 
publicly cursing or mocking the former communist ideals, turned away 
from the majority of their admirers and threw themselves into the 
embrace of the authonties, supporting some of the regime’s crimes (such 
as the bombarding of the White House) and keeping silent about others 
(the war in Chechnya). 


Duality in the Russian Intelligentsia 


Mikhalkov’s standing rose all the more when after the storming of the 
White House in October 1993—1t was at just this tıme that he was 
shooting Burnt by the Sun—he refused publicly to renounce his friendship 
with the imprisoned Vice-President Aleksandr Rutskoi, reaffirming his 
personal (though not political) liking for the man. This was seen as a very 
significant act by many people, especially ın Moscow, who had experi- 
enced shock and terror. Until December 1995, therefore, Mikhalkov 
remained for many film-goers a symbol of the independent artist, unsub- 
dued either by the market or by the authorities. When this image col- 
lapsed, the blow to the sympathies of film audiences was severe. 


Soon after this Mikhalkov came up with another political surprise. Almost 
immediately after the failure of Our Home 1s Russia in the parliamentary 
elections, Mikhalkov quit the bloc, declaring that he would not take part 
1n politics. But on the eve of the presidential elections he spoke out as the 
spiritual leader of the pro-Yeltsin intelligentsia, issuing his ‘April theses’. 
This is not to mention such trifles as, for example, the use of scenes from 
his films in political advertisements. 


Mikhalkov’s efforts to find a new basis for maintaining his former elite 
status, which earlier permitted him to be an independent artist, 18 there- 
fore forcing him now to seek a personal patron among the powerful. At 
the same time, Mikhalkov is not simply reflecting the interests of the 
artistic elite but is trying to forge bonds between this elite and the cul- 
tural, historical and political traditions of pre-revolutionary Russia. In 
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this way, he seeks to become the artistic ideologue of Russian monar- 
chism. But if fostering traditions in art-—something which is now very 
rare and hence valuable—allows Mikhalkov to have his own truly artistic 
style, the use of this traditionalist approach in relation to such concepts 
as history imparts a reactionary character to his political views. 


Stalinism embodied contradictions that were internal to every informed 
individual. The struggle between enthusiasm, collectivism and romanti- i 
cism, on the one hand, and conformism, fear and authoritarianism, on 
the other, was not so much a clash of political forces as an internal con- 
flict of almost every critical-thinking person. It is therefore no accident 
that even today, many decades later, this problem has split in two even so 
apparently well-integrated a personality as that of Mikhalkov, in whom 
the artist is in contention with the politician. 


Burnt by the Sun 1s steeped in these contradictions. If the divisional com- 
mander serves the Stalinist regime despite its amorality and perversion 
of humane ideals, it is because he regards these phenomena as superficial - 
features of the new reality rather than its essence. At the same time, these 
features are alien to him, and there is no sign that he is fundamentally 
reconciled to them. For Mitya, by contrast, treachery and tale-bearing 
are quite tolerable. 


The duality that gives rise to the dishonourableness and baseness of 
Mitya, the representative of the intelligentsia, is now being reproduced 
in present-day Russia on a huge scale. The refined intelligentsia first 
idolized Gorbachev, then spurned him in the name of alleged democratic 
values, and then a few years later kept silent about the criminal war in 
Chechnya. Now they vie feverishly to praise the ‘democrat of all the peo- 
ples’, Yeltsin. And if tomorrow the next Stalin appears, they will cheer ` 
him on. Mikhalkov’s film is valuable precisely for the reason that for the 
first tıme in the history of our art—and of our social thought as well—it 
reveals the paradox that the carriers of the virus of Stalinism, the people 
who incubate and spread it, may resemble the pseudo-intellectual Mitya 
far more than the Red Army general. 


Before us we thus have two Mikhalkovs: one of them the gifted artist and 
humanist, the other the political prophet of monarchism. Which of 
them are we to believe? 


Translated by Renfrey Clarke 
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David Fernbach 


How to Love Nature 


Soper is a humanist in the best sense. Her contribution to socialist 
theory, her commitment to the green movement, and her struggle as a 
feminist, are informed by a deeply considered notion of the human good, 
and one that seeks to keep up with the times. What is Natxre? is a politi- 
cal book, the application of philosophical technique to real-world 
issues." And nature being above all the concept against which Western 
culture has defined its human credentials, the central question Soper 
explores here is that of humanity in relation to nature: what, in the world 
we have not made, is it important to keep and to cherish? 


Soper’s book brings into sharp focus a crucial fact of political life thar has 
been with us for the last three decades, but with which we are still 
struggling to come fully to terms. No sooner had the New Left of the six- 
ties got into its stride than it was assailed in short order from two con- 
trary directions. Second-wave feminism and gay liberation demanded 
change in the field of gender and sexuality that even revolutionary 
Marxism still saw as the natural substrate of social relations. The bur- 
geoning environmental movement, by contrast, diagnosed an ecological 
crisis developing from the achieved industrialism that socialists had 
assumed was their legacy from capitalism, to be used for building the 
new society. 


Soper writes as a thinker and activist who has long grappled with both 
horns of the dilemma. The destruction of nature by industrial develop- 
ment, whether governed by capitalist, bureaucratic, or even welfarist 
goals, is a genuine threat to the quality of human life, and in this respect 
nature must be defended. At the same time, the ‘defence of nature’ is the 
classic weapon against women and gay people oppressed by gender and 
sexual relations with the weight of millennia behind them. How can the 
discourse of nature be disenrangled, and rewoven, so that there is no 
longer a contradiction in being apparently both ‘for’ nature in one 
domain and ‘against’ it in another? 


In recent years, the ‘pro’ and ‘anti’ nature positions have reinforced 
themselves with various complex and sophisticated theories, which are 
today a prominent feature of the philosophical scene. Soper writes with 
the ‘specific aim of staging an encounter’ between ecophilosophy and 





* Kate Soper, What L Naters?, Blackwell, Oxford 1995, HB ISBN 0 631 18889 4, £40; PB 
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postmodernism, and on both sides she finds one-sidedness defended by 
untenable arguments, which she uses the philosopher's weapons of logic, 
dialectic, and sheer good sense (reductio ad absurdum) to break down.” 


On the postmodern side, so closely associated with recent developments 
in feminist and queer theory, Soper finds the denial of nature ensuing 
from postmodern pantextualism a slippery slope that forecloses the criti- 
cal perspective feminism had opened by drawing a clear divide between 
nature (biological sex, taken as given) and culture (gender, socially 
ascribed and malleable). If the specificities of the body are denied a nat- 
ural foundation, so that sex and gender are conflated this time on the side 
of culture, then there is no longer a ‘basis either for justifying [the] cri- 
tique of existing practice, or for defending the more emancipatory qual- 
ity of the alternatives they would institute in its place’.3 While these 
antinomians may well insist on the arbitrary character of existing sexual 
arrangements, their ontological anti-realism makes any proposed alter- 
natives equally unfounded. 


Staunch realist as she is in arguing with the postmodern, Soper resists on 
the other side the reductionist naturalism that has so strong an appeal for 
defenders of the environment. If humans were animals like any other, it 
would be impossible to make a distinction between good and bad envi- 
ronmental practices; precisely what ecologists bewa:l would have its 
compelling necessity. ‘All ecological injunctions...are clearly rooted in 
the idea of human distinctiveness...Green arguments are addressed to 
humanity’s destruction of a nature from which it is distinguished, and 
impute responsibilities to human beings of a kind that it is presumed to 
be meaningless to ascribe to the rest of nature, organic or inorganic.’ 


Soper rather overlooks, in my view, the practical ideological function of 
the theoretical positions she criticizes. Struggle on the front line, 
whether of monkey-wrenchers against loggers, or for a lesbian space in 
the inner city, seems quite generally to require a characteristic one-sided- 
ness at odds with the cool detachment of the philosopher’s study. The 
same tension is well enough known in the history of Marxian socialism. 
But what is understandable illusion at ground level is less forgivable 
when dressed in the language of theory, and in so far as it presents itself 
as such, Soper does no more than her duty in rebutting ıt. 


The ‘Lay’ Sense of Nature ` 
In restating this antı-neturalist realism, however, Soper is defending 
ground thar not long ago could have been taken as already well secured; 
much as biologists must now spend some of their time arguing against 
creationism. To embark on a more positive quest, for the criteria by 
which nature—and what nature?—is to be defended, she first differenti- 
ates between certain key uses of the term, going on to introduce a histor- 
ical dimension. There is the metaphysical sense in which nature is 
distinguished from human culture or artifice, and the realist sense in 
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which nature exists as the object of science. Neither of these is involved 
in the defence of nature, for no human action can conflict with natural 
law, while all human action by definition reduces the realm of metaphys- 
ical nature. The third sense Soper isolates, a ‘lay’ and confessedly loose 
usage, refers to those surface phenomena that are ‘ordinarily observable 
features of the world: the “natural” as opposed to the urban or industrial 
environment ...animals, domestic and wild, the physical body in space 
and raw materials’. This, Soper says, ‘is the nature of immediate experi- 
ence and aesthetic appreciation: the nature we have destroyed and pol- 
luted and are asked to conserve and preserve.’5 


This ‘lay’ sense of nature is explored ın a chapter on “The Space and Time 
of Nature’, cracing the diversity of phenomena that the green movement, 
as broadly defined, has sought to defend. Soper focuses here on two espe- 
cially pertinent points. First, nature in this sense includes ‘both the 
worked and unworked environment, the “virginal” territory and the 
“cultural landscape”. The second point that closely follows is that this 
‘lay’ nature has a temporality which shadows the ever-moving present. 
The ‘escalator’ metaphor that Raymond Williams used to discuss 
English pastoral literarure has a more general application. The country- 
side, however worked, is nature in relation to the city; but so is the horse- 
plough in relation to the tractor, the open as against the enclosed field, 
corn against sheep; back through More’s Utopia, and even in the litera- 
ture of antiquity, a more natural past ıs always counterposed to the 
despoilation and artifice of today. 


Soper’s sensitive discussion here is certainly true to that strand in the 
green movement which derives from an older romanticism and, despite 
its false idealization of the past, has in contemporary conditions a 
humanist validity that cannot be ignored. ‘In our own time, when we 
face ecological degradation on a calamitous scale, it would be even more 
inappropriate to adopt a purely cynical approach to the preservationists 
and lovers of the countryside. For the alarm here speaks of real losses, and 
1s rooted in aesthetic and moral feeling that we ignore only at the cost of 
undermining some of the most important sources of legitimation for aty 
form of ecological prescription.” Here she follows closely Adorno’s aes- 
thetic theory, quoting his judicious aphorism that ‘there is no beauty 
without historical remembrance.’ 


Yet what gives the green movement its distinctive colour is that this 
romantic strand is combined today with a specifically ecological cri- 
tique. And despite Soper’s references to ‘ecological degradation’, ‘ecocri- 
sis’, and the like, the ‘lay’ sense of nature that she prefers does not, I 
believe, give an adequate handle on the biological side of things. The 
two aspects are not unconnected, in that the advance of human culture, 
from hunting and gathering through neolithic agriculture to modern 
industry, is under another head the destruction of biological species and 
the ecosystems they inhabit. But while the change chat romanticism 
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regrets has been steadily noted through the last three millennia of 
Westem civilization, 1t 1s only in recent times that the reduction of bio- 
diversity on a global scale has escalated from gradual to catastrophic pro- 
portions. 


When homo sapiens arrived on the scene, the earth’s ecology was at its 
most complex development since the last great extinction some 65 mil- 
lion years ago that destroyed over 8o per cent of species then living. It is 
a brute fact of natural history that through to the embryonic scientific 
technology of the present there was an inevitable trade-off between the 
growing complexity of human culture and the reduction of biodiversity. 
But we face a situation today where, if the destruction of wetlands, coral 
reefs, rainforests and other biologically rich environments is not halted, 
the present era will end up carrying out an extinction analogous to the 
meteoric impact that killed off the dinosaurs, bequeathing to our succes- 
sors an environment that is in an objective sense drastically impover- 
ished. 


Not all the symptoms diagnosed as making up the present ecocrisis can 
be simply translated into the destruction of species. The ozone hole, 
global warming, chemical and radioactive pollution, and so on, have 
their effects on human life in complex and mediated ways. Nor is ecolog- 
ical richness a simple function of the number of species, genera, and 
higher orders. But in so far as talk of ecocrisis is not mere rhetoric, then 
reduction of biodiversity is the core of the problem. Soper unfortunately 
pays little heed to this biological nub, because her discussion takes its 
bearings from the various uses of the concept of nature she 1s concerned 
to disentangle, and whether vernacular or philosophical, these are not 
adequately informed by biological science. 


Conservation and Preservation 


A more biological sense of nature would come in very useful where Soper 
discusses, 10 her final chapter, the ‘three types of argument that have 
been offered in support of ecological preservation and conservation’: the 
aesthetic, the argument from utility, and that of ‘intrinsic worth’.? The 
utilitarian argument, which as Soper says, ‘1s more prominent in the case 
for conservation (i.e. maintenance of resources)’, is clear enough as far as it 
goes, but its bearing on biodiversity is highly selective; at best, for exam- 
ple, tropical rainforests should be protected because they are full of 
plants with valuable but as yet unexplored pharmacological properties.*° i 
The case for preservation (that is, ‘the maintenance of wilderness, wildlife 
and unspoilt countryside’) draws rather on the aesthetic argument and 
the argument from intrinsic worth. Soper has conceded in her penulti- 
mate chapter ‘Loving Nature’ that despite the inevitable subjectivity of 
aesthetic judgements, ‘it is indeed difficult not to feel that there has been 
a continuous and very extensively shared appreciation of natural phe- 
nomena—of flora and fauna, rivers and lakes, glades and forests, the 
sounds of bird-song, the colours and mutations of sea and sky, the 
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heavens at night’." But to ‘deep ecologists’ such as Arne Naess the aes- 
thetic argument has seemed insufficient defence for the threatened bio- 
sphere, and they have sought to ground their position in an intrinsic 
value of nature. A recent variant of this in academic philosophy, and a 
frequent reference point for Soper in this book, is Robert Goodin’s Greex 
Political Theory, according to which human intervention in natural 
processes steadily increases a negative value.'? 


For a materialist and humanist, an ‘intrinsic value’ to anything non- 
human might well be metaphysically untenable, and as Soper states, ‘it 
seems absurdly voluntaristic 10 its supposition that “people” could, or 
would ever, wish to cede such primacy to nature.’'3 Yet she 1s reluctant to 
dismiss it out of hand, even though ‘If nature does genuinely have value 
independently of human estimation of it, then, strictly speaking, we can- 
not know what ıt is’. Naess, at least, argues his ‘ecosophy’ and its call 
for a ‘deep identification of individuals with all life forms’ in terms of 
human self-realization, yet, as Soper construes this, “Anyone inviting us 
to view all life as having equal intrinsic value, or deeply to identify with 
the mosquito or the locust, the streptococcus or the AIDS virus, cannot 
consistently place more weight on human self-realization than on the 
gains that will accrue thereby to any other participant in the ecosys- 
tem.” 


A more decisive insertion of the biodiversity problem here could, I 
believe, inform a middle way between the inadequate subjectivity of a 
purely aesthetic defence of ‘wilderness, wildlife ...’ on the one hand, and 
the hypostatization of a falsely objective ‘intrinsic value’ on the other. 
Value can only be attributed on the basis of human concerns, bur these 
concerns are not adequately embraced by the combination of the utilitar- 
ian and the aesthetic. In relation to other life forms, there may be a fur- 
ther distinctive concern. This is highlighted most sharply ın relation to 
creatures more akin to ourselves: other higher mammals in whom we 
detect a degree of common subjectivity. Our appreciation of them is that 
of one form of sentient life for another, and the loss to future human gen- 
erations that would ensue from the extinction of the mountain gorilla, 
the blue whale, or the African elephant, for instance, is a loss very differ- 
ent from that of, say, the paintings of Vermeer or the hillsides of Tuscany. 
This would allow a humanist approach to come closer to Naess’s ‘identi- 
fication with [non-human] life forms’, while not requiring such identifi- 
cation to be with a// life forms, and leaving it to human judgement for 
whuch life forms this identification is particularly appropriate. 


A more biologically rooted concept could also resolve more satisfactorily 
those problems in the field of gender and sexuality on which Soper takes 
issue with postmodernism. Soper sees the problem in this field as rather 
one of ‘nature’ (with apostrophes) than of nature proper, that is, a falsely 
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naturalizing discourse used to restrict activities and aspirations 0- 
women or gay men that run counter to the patriarchal order. Whereas it 
the ecosystem, nature is under genuine threat, in the gender systen 
nature—that is, the ‘physical body in space’—is not the problem, only 
what is said about ‘nature’. 


Biology and Radical Change 


This was, of course, the promise of modern feminism, its ‘inaugure 

move’ as Soper well puts it, being to deliver a challenge to the presume: 

‘naturality’ of male supremacy, ‘registered in the conceptual distinctiot 
between sex and gender’. But the very limited gains the women’: 
movement has made in the last thirty years render it steadily less plausi 

ble that a complete revision of culture can take place on an unchangec 

natural base, and the same is suggested by comparative anthropology 
and by recent advances in biological science. To put it in a nutshell, ir 
now seems that the genetic differentiation of the male brain, like that o. 
our mammalian cousins, strongly proposes to human society a domi- 
nance hierarchy of men over men over women. Soper likewise endorse 

the constructionist school of gay history that has given a strong boost t 

postmodern illusions. Yet the fifty-seven varieties of queer that are s 

casually bruited boil down in actual fact to a very few basic forms, mos: 
very evidently consonant with the dominant gender system. 


One response to this sobering realization has been an ecofeminism tha 
accepts women’s ‘essential’ difference from men, and sees feminine nur 
turant powers, 1n Soper’s words, as ‘the energizing source of a renaissance 
at once sexual and ecological’.'® Soper introduces ecofeminism, however 
only to dismiss ıt out of band, as for her it essentializes what is properly : 
cultural coding. Postmodernism’s reverse reduction, of sex to gende 
rather than gender to sex, is more painstakingly deconstructed, bw 
equally here, Soper seems uncharacteristically insensitive to the motive: 
that make the classic feminist divorce between biology and culture fw 
less plausible to a younger generation. Neither ecofeminism nor post 
modernism can change the world, the former because it rejects ‘male’ sci 
ence and technology, the latter because it confuses changing the work 
with changing the world’s description. But the impetus behind post 
modernism is, as Soper recognizes, very much a progressive one. It may 
be a category mistake to pull sexual difference, as it presently exists 
from the sphere of biology into that of culture. Yet it represents a tach 
acknowledgement that ‘the physical body in space’ is not fixed and sacro 
sanct, but potentially now open to change. 


It is, I believe, Soper’s strongly felt humanism that leads her to insist tha: 
‘the [human] body...1s not a “product” of culture but a creation o 
nature’, ‘not an artificial construct but a subject-obyect, a being that i: 
the source and site of its own experience of itself as entity’—implicitl; 
ascribing it that ‘intrinsic value’ she is wary of allowing in the case o 
other animal bodies." This, however, is where her humanism become. 
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unnecessarily old-fashioned. Of course we are living creatures, bur is the 
human body fated to remain for ever just a ‘creation of nature’? The mep- 
ping of the human genome and the manipulation of human genes 
already in progress strongly suggest otherwise. 


This then provides the criterion Soper sees as lacking in the postmod- 
ernist critique of gender and sexual relations. At the level of the human 
genotype itself the question is no longer whether adjustments to the 
gene pool will be made, but what adjustments, and to what end? One of 
the first priorities could be to help redress the inequality of gender and 
stereotyping of sexuality that so bedevils our present society, though 
there are other terrible ills that equally cry out for attention.” But rather 
than humanists standing firm against this brave new world, their input 
will be more important than ever in ensuring such new powers are used 
for good rather than ill. 


= See David Fernbach, The Spera! Path: A Gay Contributes to Haman Sxrvevel, Boston 
1981. 7 ` 
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Susan Willis 


Captured by the Screen 


With every chapter, Gargantua serves up a concentrated dose of com- 
modity images, most of these glossy and seen on a screen.* Under 
Stallabrass’s direction, the commonplace artefacts of our daily lives 
impose themselves like actors in a technological drama. The computer 
screen perched on desk or lap, captures our gaze and focuses our concen- 
tration in ways that no previously existing office technology ever 
achieved. For instance, a typewriter imposes itself as a physical reminder 
of work to be done; and it shapes the typist’s body, mental, and percep- 
tual apparatus to fit the task. But ıt does not absorb the eye as does the 
computer whose screen dances with a hypnotic space saver. Nor does a 
typewriter impel us to work as does a computer whose menus and files 
dictate choice as an obligation. 


Like a giant contact lens, the screen has become a necessary prosthesis to 
visual and mental functions. And we don’t relegate it to work alone or 
leave it in the office at quitting time. Instead, we bring it home for 
amusement and for work’s after hours’ seepage into domestic lift. . 
Computer games are marketed for fun, hence they are all che more fasci- 
nating and compelling. Actually, the fun belies the instrumentalizarion 
of the gaze and the assimilation of everything that presents itself as ran- 
dom to the implicit program. The erasure of spontaneity progresses 
apace as the game player hones hand/eye coordination. Amidst the 
panoply of ever more slick and life-like game figures, Stallabrass bids us 
recall the sketchy and imperfect ur-figure of video gaming: Pac Man. 
The equivalent of Mickey Mouse’s Steamboat Willy, Pac Man’s move- 
ments were halting and jerky. He could hardly be taken for real. By com- 
parison, Stallabrass points to today’s technologically advanced games 
and game settings whose approximation of reality is only apparent in the~ 
fact that the militarized superheroes never seem to have to bury the bod- 
ies of their slain victims. I, too, appreciate those moments when texts 
reveal themselves as texts, when imperfections and disjunctions point to 
the fact and features of their production. But we shouldn't be too quick 
to resurrect antiquated video technologies as sites for critical leverage 
into today’s culture. As my students point out, many eighteen and 
twenty year olds develop nostalgias for the technologies of their not 
long distant youths. They collect Pac Man, Star Wars action figures, 
even 8-track country music tapes. And they don’t necessarily use these to 
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develop critical insight into the objects they now consume. As Jean 
Baudrillard suggests, nostalgia represents the desire for difference at a 
time when any sort of distinction between past and present has already 
collapsed.’ Thus, my students tend to describe themselves in terms rem- 
iniscent of the Silver Surfer. They glide across Netscapes and game sites; 
and slide in and out of chat rooms. They plunge into the virtual; and they 
tell me that they chart their own ‘trajectories’ like twenty-first century 
De Certeauian superheroes. Indeed, they see their prowess at resisting a 
game's program as a far more radical act than De Certeau’s description of 
pedestrians whose walking patterns cut the corners of the city’s grid. 
I'm sceptical of so much hubris. But, then, I don’t play computer games. 
Like a dinosaur of the pre-technological planet, I can’t abide sitting nor 
can I force my attention onto a screen. 


But I agree that for a great many people in the United States and Europe, 
the screen dominates the visual field and influences perception. 
Stallabrass makes this abundantly clear when he suggests that the com- 
puter screen has the power to embrace, and in so doing assimilate to its 
aesthetic, all other sorts of screens thar pre-date the computer: most 
notably, the television monitor and the automobile windshield. This line 
of reasoning is analogous to the proposition in economic theory that once 
capitalism came into being it redefined all concurrently existing modes 
of production—including slavery and serfdom—according to its mar- 
ket-driven logic. Sumularly, television once had a life in a different cul- 
tural order. Initially viewed as a curiosity that brought six inch high, 
black and white people into middle-class homes, it supplanted radio and 
redefined auditory consumption as no longer primary, but ancillary to 
the visual object. However, now, in the post-computer domestic setting, 
television is an unremarkable site for talking heads, drama, and mayhem. 
It plays to an often absent audience of ambulatory image consumers who 
move from snack to snack and screen to screen. 


Apprehending the home and office dominated and crowded with 
screened images is nowhere near as disturbing as Stallabrass’s reckoning 
that the embrace of the aesthetic includes our last enclave of freedom: the 
automobile, whose windshield is yet another screen. I’ve spent the weeks 
following my reading of Gargantua obsessed by the way my car’s wind- 
shield frames the landscape and gives it back to me on its bug-encrusted 
pane of glass. Towns, cities, farms: all have a four foot span; and like a 
televised image, their denizens take on the quality of figures in a news 
broadcast. 


A World Become Disney 


Frame and screen articulate the visual and the commodity form. Overly 
abundant and densely omnipresent, the visual commodity object stuffs 
us full like a society of greedy Gargantuas whose food 1s simulacra. What 
we see and how we see it 1s part and parcel of consumerism. Stallabrass’s 
scrutiny of images portrays the diversity of our world collapsed into the 
homogeneity of the visual commodity object. He produces a disturbing 





1 Jean Beudnillard, Ssexletions, New York 1983. 
* Michel de Certeau, Ths Practice of Everyday Life, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1984. 
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look at a society choked by a surfeit of commodified images. It’s a world 
become Disney. Anyone who visits Disney World in Florida will find an 
environment wholly devoted to consumerism whose landscape is carved up 
in discrete units and presented to the eye already framed and camera-per- 
fect. There are no panoramas at Disney World; no high point from which 
to view the park as a whole; no map that renders its topography in any- 
thing but the most allusively mouse-like proportions, This is a visual field 
where every object is presented as a commodity: Cinderella’s Castle, the 
EPCOT globe, the submarine lagoon. They emerge like items on the Wal 
Mart self. Even nations are presented as framed landscape units. Japan, 
Canada, Mexico: each is a packaged item whose encapsulation replicates 
the plastic bubble wrap that encases the things we buy. At Disney World, 
the visual landscape is inseparable from the commodity landscape. The 
built environment and its horticultural accoutrements replicate the 
Mickeys and Minnies in the shops. All are equally commodities. 


As an art historian, Stallabrass recoils and casts his eye about for alterna- 
tives to the glossy but hollow images that fill our daily lives and bloat 
and dull our senses. Besieged by aestheticized mass culture objects, he 
seems poised on the brink of wishing to reinvent high art, or at least its 
possibility to produce antithesis. Impossible, and not necessarily desir- 
able, the high art impulse ıs relocated ın more mundane figures and 
objects. One of these ıs the amateur photographer who Stallabrass 
depicts embarking with 35mm film and single lens reflex camera into a 
world where frame, light, and object can be perceived as if for the first 
time. This is the practitioner whose control over medium and image 
does not yet preclude the unexpected and whose images may still ‘speak 
straightforwardly’. The portrayal may be naive but I hear students using 
the same terms to express their belief in video as a form and practice that 
resists both the mass commodity and high art. Sadie Benning, who 
began her career as an independent video artist with a Fisher Price toy 
camera, is held up as comparable to the amateur photographer. What 
makes the amateur interesting is not completely explained by the in- 
between nature of the art (neither high nor mass) nor the technology of 
the production (mechanical rather than computerized), but resides also 
in the deformation of the legacy of genres that the amateur inherits but 
imperfectly replicates. Moreover, amateur production is a practice whose 
counter-hegemonic meanings are experienced in the process of doing 
rather than consuming. 


This is not altogether the case with graffiti—another visual point of ref- ` 
erence that Stallabrass sees as alternative to the mass culture object. In an 
era devoted to privatization, tagging reclaims the public. At a time that 
demands product clarity, its messages are often indecipherable. More- 
over, graffiti makes no claim to a life-time guarantee; but like the reality 
of our consumer objects, proclaims its built-in obsolescence. And con- 
trary to the fetishized commodity object that negates its producer's 
hand, graffiti recognizes its author and the collectivity of ics mode of 
production. With 22 per cent of the children in the usa living in what 
the government defines as poverty, graffiti may be the only means by 
which excluded individuals can consume and circulate the culture. 
Graffiti stands to benefit as globalization expands poverty in the First 
World. 
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Trash is Stallabrass’s other example of a compelling visual image that 
escapes the commodity aesthetic. As consumers ın league with nature, 
we are its collective author. Looking in gutters, along roadsides, and in 
abandoned urban lots, Stallabrass waxes poetic. He beckons us to see 
trash before the artist’s hand seizes it as the raw material of a ready-made. 
Mud-smeared plastic, tattered pages, discatded toys, bits of brand names 
and vegetal matter: this is the stuff of a visual field no longer organized 
by the commodity aesthetic. Only the rude presence of trash casts back 
into our eye the obverse and contradiction of our culture’s bounty. 


Herein lies Stallabrass’s dilemma. As art:historian and critic, he writes 
from the point of view of the creator or receiver of the work of art. 
Gargantua marks a long overdue and theoretically stunning assessment 
of the commodity aesthetic not attempted since Wolfgang Haug’s 
. Critique of Commodity Aesthetics, written in the early 19708.3 However, the 
analysis, grounded in the idea of art, tends to isolate the obyects under 
scrutiny from the contexts of their use. A more optimistic assessment of 
the culture awaits the ethnographer who, cognizant of Stallabrass’s aes- 
thetic definition, will cast these visual objects in larger systems of rela- 
tionships where practice engages the aesthetic. The paucity of contrary 
visual objects has also to do with the notion of art that underlies the 
choice of examples. Is it a commentary on our world or the analysis that 
the ebbs and flows of trash are the only instance where the visual exceeds 
the contours of the commodity? 


Pac Man and the flâneur 


As for the consumer, Stallabrass sees us as not entirely passive—but dis- 
tracted, nonetheless. Semi-conscious, semi-cntical, the consumer winds 
a path—Pac Man style—through commodity bombardment. Where 
Walter Benjamin saw distraction as a tool for criticism and the means by 
which audiences resist absorption into mass cultural imagery, Stallabrass 
sees the distracted consumer mired in visual glut and unable to act as an 
agent of choice or perception. Beavis and Butthead, two MTV anti heroes, 
typify the distracted audience. Known for their raunchy appearance and 
behaviour, they flaunt bad taste and ignorance. Less obvious to many 
viewers is their graphic depiction of distraction. Eyes always cast in the 
least consequential direction, ears fnisapprehending most of what’s said, 
they draw inappropriate conclusions and are, thus, the brunt of jest (pro- 
vided the Tv viewer is not distracted to the point of missing the faux 
pas). 


In an essay that outlines ‘An Ontology of Everyday Distraction’, 
Margaret Morse scrutinizes some of the same cultural artefacts consid- 
ered by Stallabrass: the freeway, mall, and television, and draws some of 
the same conclusions.4 As she puts ıt, distraction is the result of an 
‘attenuated fiction effect’ promoted by the way malls, television, and 
freeways place us in realms of ‘mobile privatization’. This creates a dislo- 
cation between what we know to be real and what we perceive as a repre- 





> Wolfgang Hang, Critsgne of Commodity Acthettcs, Minneapolis 1986. 
4 Morte, ‘An Ontology of Everyday Distraction’, in Patricia Mellencamp, ed., 
Lagrcs of Talertseen, Bloomington, IN 1991, pp. 193—221 
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sentation. ‘Even the real world seen through a clear glass windshield, 
shop window, or screen has a way of being psychically coloured and 
fetishized by the very glass which reveals it. How do we break the 
fetishism of the visual commodity? Morse reminds us there is a “hetero- 
geneous world of local values’ outside the scope of the screen.° Perhaps 
these haunt ‘local expressions of trash and graffiti. Bur, she, like 
Stallabrass is hard pressed to suggest how these local values might pene- 
trate the disengaged : ambience of consumer distraction. 


To break the zombie spell of distraction, Stallabrass summons up a ver- 

sion of Brechtian estrangement that occurs whenever the stifled and 

glutted First-Worlder travels to a part of the world less richly colonized 

by commodities. His account of a train voyage from Bucharest to 

Munich and his description of the streets of Havana have the effect of 

lifting the bemused reader out of the commodity aesthetic and demon- 
. suning that it is ie a n e 


. Of course, there’s dar the Brechtian effect of PORE disaster. I hap- 


pened to read Gargantua during the week: following Hurricane Fran’s 
romp through North Carolina. Six days without power or water pro- 
duced a more dramatic estrangement than a trip to Bucharest or Havana. 
Stallabrass's evocations of computer graphics, Tv, malls, and the world 
seen through the windshield had for me the quality of science fiction. In 
my world, fallen trees blocked practically every road. Many cars lay 
smashed where they had been parked. Malls were either flooded or closed 
for lack of power. And’every screen in town was blank. For a week, Tvs 
and computers cluttered domestic space like a bunch of vestigial toes 
reminiscent of a highly advanced society that was no more. 


‘I cite natural disaster not as a solution but as an example of another way 
of looking at our world: The culture that engulfs us is altogether precari- 
ous. The necessary technological and economic infrastructure that sup- 
ports, it is as-sumple as 1ts manifestations appear to be inviolable and 
complex. Too often our work as critics 1s determined by the objects we 
study. In a world dominated by the commodity, we search for instances of 
rupture, phenomena that penetrate the glossy image, or practices that 


a disrupt fetishization. It might also be useful to bear in tnind that this 


world is produced, and that fetishization bespeaks the contradiction of 
` its dependence on maximizing the accumulation of wealth and resources. 
We need not wait on Mother Nature—or even acts of sabotage—to 
demonstrate the fragility of a system whose slick images are financed by 
speculation and gambling and fuelled by ever dwindling resources. 


i a 
3 Ibid , p. 203 ` 

é Ibid., p 213. 
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reference to Eastern Europe, ‘capitalism hock er This phenom- 
enon assumes different forms in different parts of the world. In Britain 
and the United States it takes the form of the great power exercised by 
pension funds, with the unfortunate results discussed by Richard Minns in 
NLR 219. In Eastern Europe ‘privatization’ has failed to create a strong 
group of capitalist owners but it has been accompanied by the imposition 
of capitalist criteria on nearly all aspects of social and economic life; boost- 
ing inequality and blighting cultural life. While the major enterprises are 
run in a thoroughly capitalist manner, the key figures of the new system 
are finance managers, not shareholders, and their ideology is a species of 
laissez-faire managerialism. In the seventies Iván Szelényi and George 
‘Conrad wrote a powerful critique of the state socialist order, one of whose 
central theses was indicated by its title, The Intellectuals on the Road to 
Class Power. The pathbreaking new study by Gil Eyal, Iván Szelényi and 
Eleanor Townsley, shows that it is managers and finance directors who 
have come out on top, rather than intellectuals in any more general sense. 
Among the intriguing conclusions proposed is that these individuals wield 
power largely thanks to the fact that they are seen as the high priests of 
monetarist ideology. 


In Eastern Europe the incomplete new capitalist order achieved hegemony 
by promising a consumer revolution which, so far as most are concerned, 
has not yet arrived, but in China matters are different. Here, under com- 
munist rule, a hugely dynamic new consumer society has arisen, embrac- 
ing the majority and powered, at least in part, by the semi-collectivist 
township and village enterprises (see Bowles and Dong’s article in NLR 
208). Bin Zhao vividly conveys the new ethos of conspicuous consumption 
while Richard Smith argues that China’s huge success is on the way to dou- 
bling that portion of the world’s population with high levels of consump- 
tion, putting in question many of the assumptions of the Western way of 
life. Already, he argues, growth is poisoning China’s own waterways and 
atmosphere, quite apart from its implications for the global biosphere. 
Indeed the Beijing government was itself sufficiently alarmed to announce 
the closure of fifty thousand rural industrial enterprises last September. 
Smith’s spirited polemic fully recognizes that the Chinese people have 
aen right to escape grinding poverty, but he questions the rapacious and 


u 


I 


irresponsible mode of production and consumption now being promoted 
by its managerial and political elite. 


Whether in China or the West rampant consumerist individualism has 
inspired longing for a more cohesive and meaningful social order. Even. 
official circles claim to yearn for ‘community’, ‘family values’, ‘spiritual civ- 
ilization’ and so forth while rarely letting it temper the acquisitive instinct 
or their own crasser pleasures. In like manner, the tepid communitarian- 
ism favoured by New Labour and the New Democrats too often frowns on 
the disorders of the poor while ignoring systemic support for the self- 
indulgence of the rich. In this issue Finn Bowring explores the philosophi- 
cal underpinnings of the communitarian movement, finding that even its 
most consistent and consequent exponents fail to recognize either the re- 
quirements of moral autonomy or the true source of social miseries. i 


Since Britain’s so-called public schools reproduce the country’s ruling class 
by offering educational privilege to those who can pay the price, any politi- 
cal party claiming to support either equality of opportunity or the tapping 
of the potential of the nation’s children should, one would have thought, 
have a strategy for their abolition, absorption, or for so transforming the 
public system that private education would wither. Yet New Labour, with 
its vaunted concern for education, has no such policy. The Conservative MP 
George Walden has at least raised the issue of what to do with them even if,- 
as Peter Wilby argues, his solution is flawed. Wilby concludes his critique 
with a proposal for relegating the private sector to the margins by really 
making education a priority. 


Introducing Richard Gott’s riveting account of Che Guevara’s campaign in 
Congo-Zaire in 1965 (NLR 220) we noted that Laurent Kabila, one of his 
former allies, had just launched a new rebellion. Just over four months 
later the movement led by Kabila poses a mortal challenge to the Mobutu 
regime. In this issue Colette Braeckman traces the course of a rebellion 
which has already allowed the return of hundreds of thousands of 
Rwandan refugees, unnerved the Western supporters of a vile dictator and 
shown that Africa’s problems are best tackled by indigenous movements. 


In an interview with Christopher Hitchens, Norman Mailer gives a fascin- 
ating sketch of his early outlook, his alarm at the degeneration of American 
political life and much else besides. Finally, Iris Young takes issue with 
Nancy Fraser’s article in NLR 212, urging that issues of social recognition 
cannot be neatly divorced from issues of economic redistribution. Nancy 


Fraser will reply in the next issue. 


Richard Smith 


Creative Destruction: 
Capitalist Development and 
China’s Environment 


The ‘Rise of China’ has been hailed as the most important trend in the world 
for the next century, and with good reason. While Russia and much of Eastern 
Europe sink into depression, Deng Xiaoping’s market reforms have turned 
China into the fastest growing large economy in the world. Since 1978 China’s 
‘economy has grown by an average of more than 9 per cent per year, and since 
1991 by more than 11 per cent. China’s swift growth has been largely pro- 
pelled, like its East Asian NIC predecessors, by exports. China now produces 
half the world’s toys, two-thirds of its shoes, most of the world’s bicycles, lamps, 
power tools and sweaters. Furthermore, China’s exports are increasingly being 
powered by high-end products. Exports of machinery and electronics jumped 
by 60 per cent in 1995, becoming China’s top export category for the first 
time. China is also the largest recipient of foreign investment after the United 
States. More than $35 billion in direct investment poured into China in 1995, 
a record. And, after years of deficits, China is now racking up trade surpluses 
with the US approaching those of Japan. In 1995 Us officials estimate that, 


counting goods sent through Hong Kong, China ran up a trade surplus 
with the us of close to $38 billion, following a $30 billion surplus in 
1994. Overall, China amassed a $20 billion global trade surplus in 1995. 
Even if China’s growth rate slows considerably, there can be no doubt 
that early in the next century China’s GNP will inexorably march past 
that of the us, and China will once again, after a ftve-hundred-year hia- 
tus, reclaim its place as the centre of the world economy, heralding the 
‘Asian Century’. 


Double Happiness 


China’s phenomenal economic growth has, moreover, been accompanied 
by an unprecedented rise in real incomes and living standards. Indeed, 
Deng’s reforms have arguably brought the greatest one-off rise in living 
standards for the greatest number of people in all of human history. Since 
1978 the government claims to have reduced the numbers of Chinese 
living in abject poverty—those with cash incomes of less than $38 per 
year—from 250 million (then one-third of the population) to about 80 
million.? From 1978 to 1994 the annual net per capita income of peasant 
farmers more than tripled, to $146; urban net incomes in the state sector 
more than doubled, to $380. This has meant, first of all, that people eat 
better. Since 1978 per capita grain consumption has risen by 21 per cent, 
seafood consumption has doubled, pork consumption has increased by 
almost two and a half times, egg and poultry consumption has quadru- 
pled.3 People are also better housed—both urban and rural per capita 
housing space has doubled since 1978. And they enjoy more consumer 
goods. Whereas in the 1960s and 1970s, Chinese households considered 
a wrist-watch, a radio set, a bicycle and a sewing machine to be the major 
items of private property—the ‘four big belongings’—by the mid-1980s - 
and 1990s these included more expensive high-tech goods: a colour tele- 
vision, refrigerators, tape recorders and automatic washing machines. 
Today, Chinese yearn for air-conditioners, video recorders, motorcycles, 
and some even dream of the ultimate status symbols—a private car and a 
house.4 





1 Steven Greenhouse, ‘New Tally of Wocid's Economies Catapults China into Third Place’, 
The New York Times, 20 May 1993. William H. Overholt, The Ress of Chine, New York 
1993. Jum Rohwer, Asse Ruvag, New York 1995. Ian Burme, Seth Faison and Fareed 
Zakaria, The 21st Century Starts Here. China Booms, The Wodd Holds its Breath’, The 
New York Timas Magexres, 18 February 1996. Joseph Kahn, ‘Chine Swiftly Becomes An ` 
Exportiog Colossus, Scouning Western Ties’, The Wall Stree Journal, 13 November 1995 
‘Scare Stanstical Bureau Announces $20 Billion Trade Surplus’, Xrsbue, 5 January 1996. 

2 Frida Jobansen, Poverty Reductrex tw East Asta, World Bank Discussion Paper No. 203, 
World Bank Washingtoa, Dc 1993. Gao Anmuing, ‘State Renews Pledge to Boost 80 
Million Poor’, Chima Dasly, 18 October 1994. Here as throughout, official government 
figures quoted in yuan have been converted to dollars ar che current rate of ¥8.35 to the 
dollar. š 

5 State Scatisucal Bureau, ed., Zhongguo Tongs: Nsanpian 1994 [Scaristical Yearbook of 
China), Beijing 1994, pp. 20-1, 255, 257; and 1995, pp 257, 287. 

4 Kang Bing, Fashionable Downes for Brides-To-Be’, China Dasty, 21 July 1994 Fu Jian, 
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I. Capitalism With Chinese Characteristics 


China's economic miracle has, predictably, induced a giddy euphoria 
among Western editors, economists and academics for free markets, eco- 
nomic individualism and mass consumerism. The New York Times gushes 
‘There is not an adjective that soars high enough or detonates with 
enough force to describe China’s economic explosion or the promise of 
its furure. One-fifth of humanity, for decades locked in the dungeon 
of Mao Zedong’s proletarian revolution, where they were whipped and 
exhausted by meaningless mass movements, are now fully unleashed in 
an epic pursuit of material wealth... The Chinese are buying, build- 
ing and consuming as if there were no tomorrow.” In a survey celeb- 
rating the rise of ‘middle-class Asia’, the Economist's editor gazes with 
confident satisfaction at the prospect of the biggest consumer boom in 
history: 


It us now likelier than not that the most momentous public event in the Lfe- 
time of anybody reading this survey will tum out to have been the moderniza- 
tion of Asis. By 2000, Asians are expected to account for 3.6 billion of the 
world's 6.2 billion people. Fully 1 billion of those Asians—not much less chan 
the entre population of the Americas and Western Europe in 1995—will be 
Irving in households with some consumer-spending power; they will be able to 
buy at least basic goods such as colour televisions, refrigerators and motor- 
bikes. Perhaps 400 million of those consumers—three times as many as in the 
early 19908—will have disposable incomes at least equal to the rich-world 
average today; they will be buying houses, cars, holidays, health care, and edu- 
canon. .. The zooming growth and absolute size of Asia’s middle class should 
therefore create some of the biggest business and financial opportunities in 
history, and far-sighted Western firms and their workers stand to profit ım- 
mensely from this. 


Indeed, in the current climate of free-market delirium, enthusiasm for 
China's market reforms extends even to many on the Left. Born-again 
post-Maoist China scholars now discourse about entrepreneurship, mar- 
ket efficiency and rationality. Marxist philosopher John Roemer ap- 
plauds China’s market-oriented township and village industries (TVEs) as 
models of ‘egalitarian’ ‘market socialism.’ And Paul Bowles and Xiao- 
yuan Dong writing in the pages of NLR assert, without irony, that ‘China 





an average of 30 per cent Savings are second to food in the Chinese budget. Despite 
modest incomes, Chinese families save an average of 29 per cent of their income. The 
rest of their expenditures are divided between (in descending order) clothing, education, 
non-food goods, enterrament, and medical care. Nation-wide, 81 per cent of households 
own at least one bicycle, 6o per cent have electric fans, 54 per cent own black-and-white 
televisions, 40 per cent have colour televisions. One third have electric rice cookers, 
but only 9 per cent have telephones In the big cities—Beijing, Shangha:, Guangzhoo— 
rates of consumer durable ownership ere considerably higher. 94 per-cent of the house- 
holds in these cities own colour televisions, 90 per cent have refrigerators and bicycles, 
88 per cent possess clothes washing machines, 58 per cent have rice cookers, roughly 
half have VCRS, 33 per cent have telephones and stereo systems. But less than a fifth 
own sir conditioners and only 2 per cent own automobiles. Don Li and Alec M. Gallup, 
‘In Search of the Chinese Consumer’, The Chima Barnes Revenw, 

1995, Pp. 19-22 ‘First Poll of China Finds Materialism Alrve’, Washsagtex Past, 6 Feb- 
fuary 1995. 

3 New York Timas, 2 Januaty 1994. 

$ Jim Robwer, ed., ‘A Billion Consumers’, The Ecwwomnsst Assa Survey, 30 October 1993, p 3; 
and Jim Rohwer, Aus Risiag, New York 1995, p. 261. 
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18 not simply a case of successful state-led development, it is an example 
of successful soctalist state-led development.” 


Hold the Applause 


What's wrong with this shining image of market capitalist or, if you pre- 
fer, market socialist, beneficence? First, China’s economic miracle is less ~ 
than brillant for the millions of China's unemployed camped in train 
stations, public parks, and shanty-towns that have sprung up around 
China's cities. For the same market forces that are generating China's 
‘zooming growth’ are also producing the largest pool of unemployed 
workers in human history. Of the 440 million rural farm workers in 
China, some 120 million rural peasants—equivalent to the combined 
total population of Britain and France—are unemployed. Many of these 
comprise a vast ‘floating population’ (/zwdong renkon) of migrant drifters 
who sweep back and forth across the country in search of work. These 
drifters—impoverished farmers, environmental refugees from desiccated 
farms, workers laid off from bankrupt rural collective enterprises— 
scrounge a living from temporary work, begging, prostitution, and 
crime. Their children are sometimes turned out onto the streets to fend 
for themselves. In 1994, UNICEF estimated that there were at least 
200,000 homeless street-urchins between the ages of four and eleven 
roaming the streets of China’s cities, sleeping in alleys, under bridges, in 
cardboard boxes, surviving by begging and stealing. 


Chinese authorities estimate that the pool of surplus rural migrants may 
swell to 200 million or more by the turn of the century—almost a fifth 
of China’s present population. In addition, officials say between 20 and 
50 per cent of the 160 million urban workers are redundant, and many 
more of these will face lay-offs as state industry shrinks. Officially, the 
urban unemployment rate 1s only 3 per cent. But another 25 million 
urban industrial and government employees are classified as xia gang or 
‘off post’. They no longer report to work but still receive a portion of 
their former salaries and still have government housing. The Inter- 
national Labor Organization estimates that if these are added to those 
officially unemployed, the real rate of urban unemployment is more like 
17-20 per cent. In Tianjin, a city dominated by state industries, the ILO 
says the figure is about 34 per cent. Most of the unemployed subsist on 
benefits of less than $10 a month. Though most still have company 
housing, on this income many cannot adequately feed themselves or ~ 
their families. China's booming rural industrialization sopped up some 
110 million surplus farm workers in the last decade and a half. But rural 
industrial growth has levelled off and now seems unlikely to be able to 
absorb much more labour power in the near future. Furthermore, despite 
the torrid growth of the Western joint-venture capitalist firms in the 
special economic zones, these firms directly employ not much more than 
seven million workers. In short, China's economy 1s growing fast, but it 
is not growing fast enough to provide jobs for the hundreds of millions of 
surplus rural farmers, the millions of urban workers facing redundancy, 





7 John Roemer, A Faters for Secsalssm, Boston 1994 PP. 32, 35-6, 126-8 Paul Bowles and 
Xiso-yuan Dong, ‘Current Successes and Future Challenges in China's Heonomic 
Reforms’, NLR 208, p 73 (their emphasis). 
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or to account for the inexorable push of population growth which is 
adding 15 million new youths to the work-force each year. One Chinese 
sociologist predicts that by the end of the century, 250 million people in 
China will be unemployed—a number almost equal to the entire popu- 
lation of the United States. They, at least, will not be buying houses, 
cars, and foreign holidays.® 


Dickensian Capitalism 


Second, China’s miracle is fading fast even for many of those in work. 
Whule market enthusiasts trumpet the dynamism, competitiveness and 
efficiency of Asian capitalism, the brave new world of China’s ‘socialist 
market economy’ holds a grim future for many Chinese workers. In the 
most ‘advanced’ sector of China's economy, the fully capitalist joint- 
venture factories in the Special Economic Zones (SEZs), workers are, to 
be sure, no longer ‘whipped and exhausted by the mindless political 
campaigns’. Instead, many are physically beaten with cattle prods, and 
exhausted by fourteen-hour working days in sweatshops where child 
labour, forced overtime, curses, beatings, searches, needless industrial 
accidents, and the military repression of workers, especially trade union- 
ists, are routine. In the Zones, 80 per cent of the workers are young 
women, most between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five—some are 
just children. Most live ın crowded dormitories above their factories, 
housed in the notorious ‘three-in-one’ system that combines workshop, 
warehouse and dormitory all in the same building. At night in most 
of these dormitories, doorkeepers lock the women ın behind barred 
windows and doors ‘to prevent pilfering’. Outside such ‘cages’ in filthy 
canteens, meals are often ladled from troughs. Safety equipment, even 
basic fire-prevention sprinkler systems, are almost non-existent. By 
one estimate, three-quarters of SEZ workers suffer from occupational dis- 
eases and disabilities of one sort or another. By the age of twenty-five, 
women are usually refused work and required to return to their province 
of origin. Tens of thousands of young workers, many of them women, 
have lost their lives in the epidemic of factory fires, explosions, and acci- 
dents that has swept the coastal zones in recent years.’ 





* Unemployment Problem Requires Immediate Action’, Chrue Datly, 26 August 1994. 
Dorothy Solinger, The Chinese Work Unit and Transient Labor in the Transition from 
Socialism’, Masera Chras, April 1995, pp 155-83 ‘Rural Labourers Need Jobs’, Chrma 
Datly, 2 February 1995 Patrick E Tyler, ‘China Migrants: Economic Engine, Social 
Burden’, The New York Trmes, 29 June 1994 Uli Schmetzer, ‘Sereet Urchins Form Army of 
Woe in China’, Chage Tribexs, 12 May 1994. Uli Schmeteer, ‘Beijing Migrants Flee 
Bulldozers Backed by Police, Communists Begin to Raze Shantytowns’, The Chicago 
Tribune, 11 December 1995. Joseph Kahn and Crug S Smith, Unemployment Boosts 
Tensions in China’, Wall Stren Journal, 6 February 1995 Uli Smetzer, ‘Job Secunty Dying 
in Evolving Chine, Stare Plant Closures Stur Unrest’, Chicago Tribame, 16 February 1996. 
The ILo estimates of real unemployment were reported in the Ecememesst, 14 October 1995 
? The government reported thar industrial accidencs killed 18,160 workers in China's 
factories and mines in 1995, the highest number reported since 1993 when the govern- 
ment began releesing figures for industral fatalities—the 1993 report sud 15,146 were 
killed ın 1992, 7,152 of them in township and village industries—and the Labour 
Ministry said that it expects industrial accidents ‘to soar’ as a result of the flood of rural 
migrants toto big cues like Guangzhou, Shanghai, and Berung. Chae Dasly, 23 April 
1993, and 8 and 10 May 1995 All other dara for this paragraph are from Shek Ping Kwan, 
‘Development foc Whom? Women in Asian Export Processing Zones’, Assen Labour Update 
(Hong Kong), May-July 1995, pp. 5-7 Marcus W Brauchli, “Toil and Trouble. Workers 
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Nearly a century and a half after Charles Dickens published Hard Times, 
even the Wall Street Joxrnal seems shocked by conditions in the showcase 
of Chinese market reform, Shenzhen sEz: “Working conditions in some 
areas resemble those once described in nineteenth-century Britain, 
where Marx proclaimed the inevitability of social revolution.’ Describ- 
ing the life of one Pan Min, a typical seventeen-year-old factory girl in 
Shenzhen, the Joxraal writes that ‘She sleeps on a mildewed, bunk-bed 
mattress in a dank dormitory with about twenty other women. They 
share a primitive lavatory with dozens of co-workers, nearly all, like Miss 
Pan, migrants from medieval farm villages where work is scarce... They 
earn a living, toiling fifteen hours a day. They get few holidays—not 
even May Day... Asked about the factory canteen, Miss Pan grimaces. A 
lean forty-year-old man interjects: “Two people died from the food! And 
if you complain, they fire you! The worker is the lowest person in 
China!” An eighteen-year-old girl from a nearby Dongguan factory told 
the Jowrmal that ‘I would go back [to Hunan] tomorrow if I could, but 
there is no work there.’ So she stitches together denim pants for about a 
third of one US cent each, and ın the last year has seen her pay cut from 
300 yaar (about $34.50) a month to about 250 yxan. Yet, ‘No one here 
dares to say anything. He [the boss] fires people all the time.’ Exploited 
by joint-venture bosses, such workers are also preyed upon by the local 
officials. Twice in the past year, she told the Journal, local officials came 
to inspect, not safety or working conditions, but registration papers—for 
which workers must pay 350 yxan. Those who do not register are 
shipped to a labour camp where they work without pay.’° These new 
workers are the future of China—but with wages of $30-6o per month, 
they are hardly on the brink of becoming muddle class. 


Such is the ‘normal’ economy in China. This is to say nothing of the capitalist 
servitude of China's vast network of gulag prison-factonies where, by 
Amnesty International’s conservative estimate, seven to ten million prisoners 
toil under threat of starvation, torture and sexual abuse, many to produce 
goods for export." It is to say nothing of the commercialized execution of 


10 New China Often Find Hardship Tied to Opportunity, Forces Overtime in Factores, 
Poor Food, and Dank Beds Fill Their Long Days; Now Unrest is Spreading’, Wall Street 
Journal, 19 May 1994. Gao Jin’an, Industrial Fatalines Reported for First Time’, Chime 
Daly, 23 April 1993. Dinah Lee and Rose Brady, ‘Long, Hard Days—at Pennies an Hour 
Chinese Teenagers are Toing in Foreign-Owned Sweatshops of the Special Economic 
Zones’, Basme Weak, 31 October 1988. Uli Schmetzer, ‘Corrupt Officials, Foreign Bus- 
nesses Spell Doom For Chinese Workers’, Checage Trebase 5 October 1994 Uli Schmetzer 
aod Mernll Goozner, ‘Growing Workplace Fatalities Dim Glow of Chinese Economy’, 
Chxago Tribune, 8 November 1994 Carl Goldstein and Karı Huus, ‘No Wockers’ Paradise’, 
Far Eastern Ecomomsc Reveew, 16 June 1994, pp 35—6. Dorothy Solinger, The Chinese Work 
Unit’, pp. 165-8. Uli Schmetrer, ‘Amid Awful Conditions, Urban Jobs Reverse Mao's 
Peamat Revolution’, Chicage Trebane, 13 October 1994. Sheila Tefft, ‘China's Deepening 
Rural Unrest Tests Beijing's Control’, Ths Christian Samce Monster, 17 May 1994. 

1° Brauchli, “Toul and Trouble’ 

1 Former prisoner Harry Wu puts the number at between 16 and 20 milion Wu's study 
presents the most comprehensrve and detailed evidence available, bar the exact figure us 
known only to the government See Harry Hongds Wu, Leo Ga, The Chrmae Gulag, Boulder 
1992, and Jean-Luc Domenech, L’Archspel Orble, Pans 1992 See also Orville Schell, 
‘Capitalise Slavery ın China’, The New York Temes, 27 Apal 1991; Jeff Greenwald and Kathi 
Kennedy, ‘Chins’s Dirty Little Trade Secret’, Les Angeles Times Maguzene, 16 June 1991; 
‘China's Secret Koonomy’, The Ecomomsst, 2 October 1993, Robert Tayloe, ‘China's Convict 
Lebour Lure foc Western Investors’, Frmeacial Trees, 10 August 1989. 
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thousands of prisoners to harvest their kidneys, livers, hearts, lungs and 
corneas to sell to wealthy foreign patients from Hong Kong, Japan and 
the us.” 


Workers’ Resistance 


Despite ferocious state repression of labour activists, Chinese workers 
have begun to fight back against these intolerable conditions with 
increasingly militant and organized tactics. In recent years discontent 
over soaring inflation, non-payment of back wages, threat of layoffs in 
the collapsing state sector, hazardous working conditions, and bureau- 
cratic corruption has fed thousands of strikes, slowdowns, and protests 
against both state industries and foreign-owned firms. In early 1994, 
dissident workers formed an organization calling itself the Labour 
Alliance, explicitly modelled on Poland’s trade union, Solidarity. Its 
leaders, including electrician-intellectual Wei Jingsheng, have now been 
jailed or driven underground, but activists say that this proto-union and 
organizations like it are building forces in many areas of the country. 
In recent years disgruntled workers have attacked ‘downsizing’ factory 
Managers, running them over, burning down their houses—some have 
even been killed. In 1995 ın the grimy industrial city of Shenyang, 
workers fire-bombed the statue of Mao Zedong which towers over Red 
Square. Newspapers reported thar strikes ‘surged’ 10 cities throughout 
the country in that year. In Liaoning and Sichuan, workers ‘again and 
again took to the streets and staged demonstrations to express their 
resentment’ at unpaid back wages. In Shenyang, workers marched, 
shouting We want to eat!’ In Chongqing, protests erupted after a laid- 
off factory worker and his family committed suicide because they could 
not afford to buy food. A Communist Party internal circular reported 
that more than 12,000 strikes, protests and public petitions occurred ın 
the first ten months of 1995—in a country where strikes are illegal and 
labour activists severely punished. And, in contrast to 1989, there were 
few student protests. Almost all the protesters and strikers were workers. 
Their numbers ranged from a few, to the tens of thousands of north-east- 
ern miners who walked out and staged protests over the failure of state 
factories and mines to pay salaries. Protesters organized demonstrations, 
sit-ins, petitions to government departments, and, in some cases, ‘laid 
siege to party and government offices.’*3 China’s increasingly restless and 


= UL Schmerrer, “Transplant Coercion Charged, Rights Group Contends China Forces 
Donations’, Chacage Tribeme, 29 August 1994. Barbara Basler, ‘Kidney Transplants in 
China Raise Concern About Source’, The New York Tomes, 3 June 1991. Catherine S 
Manegold, ‘Senate Told of China Convicts Shot for Organs’, The New York Times, 5 May 
1995. ‘Of Car and Body Parts’, The Ecomoaszst, 3 September 1994. 

3 The foregoing is drawn from issues of the Asia Monitor Center's Asses Leber Update 
(Hong Kong) for 1993-95 See also, Labor Unrest Reportedly Occurs in Liaoning and 
Sichuan’, Lees He Poo (Hong Kong), 8 May 1995, trans. ın FBIS, 8 May 1995, Willy Wo- 
Lap Lam, ‘Protests by Disgruntled Workers’, Seath Chema Morurag Post (Hong Kong), 28 
December 1995; The Bankruptcy of Two Chinese Enterprises Causes Demonstrations 
and Protests’ and ‘From Northeast to South, Scrikes are Everywhere in China’, Shsyre Rehas 
[World Datly] (New York), 29 October 1994 (my thanks to Jin Kisochang for these two 
references), Merrill Goozner and Uli Schmetrer, ‘Asian Workers Fighung Back. Low 
Wages, Terrible Working Condinons Foster Stnkes’, Checage Tribune, 7 November 1994, 
and Uli Schmetzer, ‘Job Security Dying in Evolving China; State Plant Closures Sar 
Unrest’, Chicago Trrbane, 16 February 1996, Sheila Tefft, Resuve Workers, Not Students, 
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combative labour force has yet to find its voice, but when it does, it could 
throw a large wrench into the World Bank-comprador bureaucratic 
plans for a smooth transition to capitalism. 


Third, the media’s infatuation with China’s flush new consumers ob- 
scures the visibly worsening social polarization evident throughout the 
country. Incomes for most Chinese rose dramatically and across the board 
10 the early-to-mid 1980s (from very low levels, close to world’s worst), 
spurred by state price hikes benefiting peasant producers, the reopening 
of free markets for peasant surpluses, and wage hikes and bonuses in 
industry. But no more. Since the mid-1980s, farm incomes have failed to 
keep pace with rising prices, especially for agricultural inputs, and have 
actually declined in recent years, driving ever more farmers to flee for the 
cities. And, although urban workers’ wages rose sharply ın the 1980s, 
urban workers now find their wages falling behind inflation which has 
averaged around 20 per cent per year since the 1980s. Wage cuts, infla- 
tion and layoffs in state industry are creating an underclass of desperately 
poor urban workers. Those on fixed incomes—government workers and 
pensioners—have been particularly hard hit by inflation. In 1995 hun- 
dreds of pensioners from Capital Iron and Steel Works in Beijing took to 
the streets to protest worsening living standards, and such petitions and 
protests reportedly spread nation-wide. Incomes are also under pressure 
because, increasingly, workers have to pay for goods and services like 
housing, schooling, and health-care that were formerly free or heavily 
subsidized.‘ 


Consumer Society and State Subsidy 


The fact that many Chinese workers, with average annual incomes of 
only around $400 per year, can afford to buy consumer durables like 
VCRs and stereos hardly means that they have joined the middle class. 
This modest consumerism has only been possible because Chinese work- 
ers still pay a tiny fraction of their incomes on what, in the rest of the 
capitalist world, consumes the bulk of people’s budgets: housing, trans- 
port and medical care.*> Although China has doubled per capita housing 
space since 1978, the typical urban famuly of three or more people is 
crammed into less than 23 square meters of floor-space—tess than the 
size of a typical American bedroom. Even so, the government is moving 
to ‘phase out the decades-old welfare-oriented public housing distribu- 


Vex Beijing’, The Christian Scsence Mexstor, 1 June 1994 Joyce Barnthan and Mart Forney, 
‘Damping Labor's Fires’, Banmes Wek, 1 August 1994; Kathy Chen, “Withering of 
China's Stare Industries Creates Hordes of Vendors’, Wal! Strom Josermel 13, June 1995 

14 Zhang Shaolin, ‘Why 1s There Such Great Disparity in Income” Shebws [Society], no. 3, 
March 1995, pp. 24-5, trans in FBIS, 3 October 1995, pp 16-20, Xı Mi, ‘Income 
Disparity Widening’, Chma Daily, 12 January 1996. Uli Schmecrer, ‘A Widening Wage 
Gap the Only Product of Many Factones in China’, Chage Tribame, 21 February 1995. 
Craig S Smith, ‘Despite Rapid Growth of China's Economy, Many Are Suffering’, Wal! 
Street Journal, 18 October 1995 

13 According to the State Scanstical Bureau, the average urban Chinese household spends 
¥2,851 ($3.41) per pear oo living expenses. Of this, they spend ¥1,426 ($171) on food, #399 
($48) on clothes, ¥335 ($40) on articles of daily use, ¥84 ($10) on cultural and recrearion 
activities, ¥25 ($3) on books and newspapers Barely ¥29 ($3 50) goes for rent, ¥53 ($6) for 
waer and electnaty and ¥12 ($1 40) foc gas See Zhouggwe Toney: Necapsaz, 1995, p. 262. 
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, tion system’ and make China’s workers, pay an economic rent for their 
housing, or purchase their flats at market prices.‘ Furthermore, hardly 
any Chinese own private automobiles, so most spend virtually nothing 
on cars, fuel, insurance, and so on. Bicycles, still the main means of urban 
` conveyance, cost little, and public transportation is still cheap. Medical 
care is still heavily state subsidized, though the state is also forcing 
workers to pay more of their medical costs. So, as state subsidies are grad- 
ually removed and Chinese workers are compelled to pay market prices 
for housing, medical care, private transportation and education, the 
moment of working-class prosperity may vanish. 


The Enclosure of China 


Fourth, while market enthusiasts fete China's new entrepreneurs, few 
question the means by which this first generation of capitalists—espe- 
cially the communists-turned-plutocrats—ere getting their leg up. They 
are doing so, in the main, by wholesale plunder of state and social prop- 
erty: embezzlement of state monies and foreign exchange, bribery, kick- 
backs, graft, profiteering on resale of state goods, currency manipulations, 
influence peddling, illegal privatization of government-owned firms and 
properties, expropriation of workers’ and peasants’ housing and land— 
for lease to Western hotel builders, joint ventures, and so forth—and 
similar means other than the sweat of their brows. In China, as in 


16 Yang Yingshi, Urban Housing Need to be Eased’, Chema Daily, 22 March 1996. See 


o st vere PN eae Free Shelter’, The Wall Street Journal, 23 January 
1992. 

"7 The methods and extent of official corruption have been widely reported in China. See, 
foc example, Wang Huning, ‘Charecteristics and Trends of Current Corruption: Legal 
Options’, in Shabæi Koome (Social Science], DO. 177, 15 May 1995, pp. 30-33, and Sun 
Liping, Toeffective Punishment the Reason for Corruption’, Zbeugese Oragusen [Chinese 
Youth], 1 March 1995, ee eee Aaa pp. 27-9. Hach year 
hundreds of officials are prosecuted for such ‘economic crimes’. Most get off with a repr- 
mand, some are jailed, a few even executed. Yet in a system in which political and eco- 
nomic power are still largely merged, in which there is no independent judiciary, and in 


militon). China's President Jiang Zemin and his clique is rumoured to be behind the 
prosecutions, aiming to foreclose the political power of the ‘princelings’—the sons and 
daughters of China's most powerful revolutionary elders—before Mr. Deng's death. Seven 
years ago, Deng'’s oldest son, Deng Pufang, was forced to resign from e trading company 


Deng's youngest daughter, Xiao Rong, is busy as a biographer of her father But she 
also draws a salary from the military and sits as a figurehead president of a Shenzhen real 
estate company Most interestingly, ber book tours in the West are being promoted by 
medta baron Rupert Murdoch who 1s seeking authority to expand his satellite television 
services co the China market. Ageece-Freacs Pres (Hong Kong), 4 May 1995, in FBIS, 4 
May 1995, p. 103; end Eattrz Expres (Hong Kong), 10 May 1995, ın FBIS, 10 May 
1995, p. 17; Patrick E. Tyler, ‘China's First Family Comes Under Growing Scrutiny’, The 
Now York Times, 2 June 1995. In April 1995, as a string of corruption scandals rocked the 
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Russia, we are witnessing today what amounts to the greatest enclosure 
movement in history—virtually a continent-wide expropriation of social 
property, far surpassing in scope the enclosure movements of England 
and Europe of centuries past. Communist Party membership has become 
the equivalent of a gigantic ATM. Communist cadres use their party cards 
to ‘borrow’ state assets to set themselves up as capitalists, while under 
the banner of ‘socialism with Chinese characteristics’, they wield a club 
to break the workers’ ‘iron rice bowl’—therr right to employment, hous- 
ing, food rations and other benefits. China’s robber barons are looting the 
country on such a scale that in 1993 it was reported that they had 
siphoned some 28 billion dollars out of the country, precipitating a stock 
crisis in Hong Kong.'® These red capitalists cannot yet secure private 
property in their loot, because there is still no legal private property in 
communist China, no independent courts and judiciary, no rule of law, 
no bourgeois state. But somehow, sometime, those who are amassing 
their wealth by ripping off stare property will have to try to secure title 
to this theft, and who can tell what class struggle will ensue? In Russia, 
privatization—ridiculed as ‘grabification’ (brikbvatizatastya)—has been 
stalled by large-scale public resistance to such theft.*9 


These are just some of the massive problems and contradictions of capi- 
talist development in China. Such issues get little or no attention from 
Western mainstream China scholarship, which is mostly preoccupied 
with its death-watch over China’s state industry, charting the year-by- 
year ‘progress of reform’, that is, marketization, comparing the virtues of 
gradualism versus ‘shock therapy’ and so on, without questioning whether 
a market economy is desirable or sustainable. One might expect left- 
wing China scholars to take up such concerns. But few do, and most are 
barely critical, if not actually cheer-leading market reform. This article 
will focus on an aspect of capitalist development ın China that, with one 
of two exceptions, has received scant attention from Western scholarship 
oo China, left or right, namely its impact upon the environment 7° 


capital, Beijing's mayor, Chen Xitong, was forced to resign after his deputy mayor, 
‘Wang Beosen, committed suicide over his implication in lang $37 million in bribes 
and accepting huge payoffs from construction contractors to the Beijing Municipal 
Communist Party Committee, headed by Mayor Chen. In May another major offical, Liu 
Zhengwei, the former Party Secretary of Guizhou province, took his life after his wife was 
executed for massive frand and beibe-taking Eastera Expras (Hong Kong), 1 May 1995, 
10 FBIS, I May 1995, p. 21. See also Tan Hoogkai, ‘Officials Tumed Entrepreneurs Centre 
of Dispute’, Cha Dasly, 27 January 1993, Joyce Barethan and Bruce Binbom, ‘Red 
Capitalist’, Basrwess Weak, 9 May 1994; Patrick E. Tyler, ‘Communist Makes Good, as a 
Ruthless Capitalist’, Ths New York Times, 2 December 1993, Shery! WuDunn, ‘China Sells 
Off Public Land to the Well Connected’, The New York Trmes, 8 May 1993; Kathy Chen, 
‘Chinese Army Fashions Mayor Role for Itself as a Business Empire’, Wall Street Jesernal, 24 
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The Wall Street Journal, 17 July 1995; Seth Fason, ‘China's Anti-Graft Derve Grows; So 
Does Graft’, The New York Times, 10 August 1995. 

18 ‘China’s Vanishing Reserves’, Internatrenal Herald Tribune, 30 August 1993 

19 See Marcus W. Brauchli, ‘Chaotic Change: Beijing's Grip Weakens as Free Enterprise 
Turns Into Free-For-All’, Wall Stret Journal, 26 August 1993 

» The narrow concerns of mainstream scholarship are readily apparent in any perusal of 
Western journals or monographic literature on China. For example, see the contributions 
to ‘China's Transicional Economy’, a special issue of Chime Quarterly, no 144, December 
1995. It 1s notable, for instance, that though Chine’s environmental crisis 1s certainly one 
of, of not the most alarming problem facing this modernizing nation, and one which has 
provoked wide debate and produced several major studies in China (some cited below), 
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Problems of Capitalism 


Harvard's Jeffrey Sachs, enfant gâté architect of East Europe's transition to 
capitalism, insists that once the ‘brutality and artificiality’ of the com- 
munist system is sloughed off ‘many of the economic problems also solve 
themselves: markets spring up as soon as central planning bureaucrats 
vacate the field.’? This paper will argue that, far from bringing an end to 
China's economic problems, the transition to capitalism is simply creat- 
ing as many, and perhaps even more, problems than it solves. This is 
because the forces unleashed by capitalist development—competition, 
specialization, production for exchange, economic individualism, priva- 
tization, consumerism—have the effect of worsening many social, eco- 
nomic and environmental conditions for the Chinese even as and indeed 
largely because this capitalist development is provisioning higher levels 
of consumption for most, though certainly not all, Chinese. The transi- 
tion to capitalism is installing an entirely new economic logic—but one 
that is hardly less brutal or artificial than the communist bureaucratic 
system it is displacing. The brutalities, artificialities, and irrationalities 
of the market system are just different. Capitalism is replacing the irra- 
tionalities, waste, and inefficiencies of the bureaucratic system with the 
irrationalities, waste and inefficiencies of the capitalist system: Mao’s 
‘poor but equal’ socialism in poverty is being replaced by a society of 
massive social inequality, of vast ill-gotten wealth alongside deepening 
poverty. Rationing by queuing is being replaced by rationing by price. 
The waste of full employment by over-staffing is being replaced by the 
waste of capitalist mass unemployment. Bureaucratic underproduction, 
scarcity and shortages are being replaced by a capitalist cornucopia of 
overproduction, duplication and, already, a superabundance of frivolous 
consumer junk. 


But perhaps nowhere is the impact of the transition to capitalism having 
a more devastating effect than upon China’s environment. In China, as in 
the Soviet bloc, the Maoist bureaucratic system did considerable damage 
to the environment. But bureaucratic collectivism was a comparatively 
feeble developer: pro-marketeers like to cite the case of Taiwan's growth 
during the 1960s and 1970s versus China’s relative stagnation during 
the same period, as an example of the superiority of capitalism. Taiwan 
did indeed develop far more rapidly than the prc. But this capitalist 
development also had a far more devastating ımpact upon ‘Taiwan’s envi- 
ronment—in consequence of which a Taiwanese Blue Ribbon panel 
warned in 1989 that the whole island risked becoming ‘a poisonous 





this issue has been all but ignored by Western, especially American China scholars, left 
or right. Unul the publrastion of Richard Edmonds’ Patterus of Chima’s Last Harmeny 10 
1994, there was really only ooe scholar in the entre field, the Canedian ecologist Vaclav 
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Smil, Chima’; Exvsrexmental Criss, Armonk 1993, and The Bed Eerth, Armonk 1984. 
Leading journals like Masera Chima, China Quarterly, and even the leftist Bulletin of 
Concerned Asian Scholars have published next to nothing on the downside of capitalist 
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Prrvatrxatron of China 1978-1989, New York 1990; and Robert Weil, Red Cat, Whats Cat: 
China and the Contradsctrens of ‘Market Sectalssm’, New York 1996 

31 Jeffrey Sachs, Poland's Jxmp to the Market, Cambeidge, Mess 1993, p xu. 


garbage dump.” And that is precisely my point: capitalism 13 far more 
creative and dynamic than the bureaucratic system—but it is also far 
more destructive of China’s and the globe’s environment. Given the huge 
scale of China’s transition to capitalism, this has ominous implications, 
and not only for the Chinese. 


II. Consumer Culture and Environmental 
Destruction 


Ever since Deng Xiaoping dumped Maoism and hoisted the slogan of the 
1980s, “Io Get Rich is Glorious’, his government has urged the Chinese 
to strive for the American way of life—a lifestyle based, above all, on 
insatiable consumption. The essence of that lifestyle was nowhere better 
summed up than by American retailing analyst Victor Lebow who 
declared shortly after World War I that ‘Our enormously productive 
economy...demands that we make consumption our way of life, that we 
convert the buying and use of goods into rituals, that we seek our spiri- 
tual satisfaction, or ego satisfaction, 1n consumption... We need things 
consumed, burned up, worn out, replaced, and discarded at an ever 
increasing rate.’ 


At present, according to the Alan Durning of the Worldwatch Institute, 
roughly 1.1 billion of the world’s 5.5 billion people enjoy such a life- 
style. For purposes of understanding the environmental impact of this 
mode of life, Durning divides the population of the world into three 
broad ‘ecological classes’: At the top are the 1.1 billion members of the 
‘global consumer class’—those with incomes above $7,500 per year. This 
class includes most North Americans, West Europeans, Japanese, Aus- 
tralians, and the citizens of Hong Kong and Singapore. It also includes 
about half the people of Eastern Europe and the Commonwealth of 
Independent States, and about one fifth of the people in Latin America, 
South Africa, and the newly industrializing states of Asia, such as South 
Korea. While Durning notes that doubtless many in this ‘class’ feel far 
from affluent, and in fact the $7,500 threshold puts the lowest ranks of 
the consumer class scarcely above the US poverty line, still this class 
enjoys a lifestyle unknown 1n earlier ages: 


We dine on meat and processed, packaged foods, and imbibe soft drinks and 
other beverages from disposable containers. We spend most of our ume 10 ch- 
mate-controlled buildings equipped with refrigerators, clothes washers and 
dryers, abundant hot water, dishwashers, microwave ovens, and a plethora of 
other electric-powered gadgets. We travel in private automobiles and ar- 
planes, and surround ourselves with a profusion of short-lived throwaway 
goods. The consumer class takes home 64 per cent of world income—32 umes 
as much as the poor 


Next come the 3.3 billion people of the world’s ‘middle-income class’ 
those who earn between $700 and $7,500. This class, which also 
includes the low-income families of the former Soviet bloc and of 





12 Sceering Committee, Tuwan 2000 Study, Taswax 2000. Balancrng Ecomemec Groth and 
Exverexmental Protectrea, Taipei 1989, p II 

33 Quoted in Alan Thein Durning, How Mach 1s Ensagh?, New York 1992, pp. 21-2. 
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Western industrial nations, lives on a diet based on grains, lives in mod- 
erate buildings with electric lights, radios, and, increasingly, refrigera- 
tors and washing machines. They travel by bus, railway, and bicycle, and 
possess a modest stock of durable goods. Collectively they claim 33 per 
cent of world income. Lastly come the world’s poor—some 1.1 billion 
people includes households that earn less than $700 a year per family 
member. This class includes most rural Africans, most Indians, many 
South Asians. They eat almost exclusively grains, root crops, beans and 
other legumes, and they drink mostly unclean water. They live in huts 
and shanties, they travel by foot, and most of their possessions are con- 
structed of wood, stone, and other local natural substances. This poorest 
fifth earns just two per cent of world income.™ 


Consumer culture imposes a heavy load on the global environment to 
maintain the throw-away lifestyle of the billion at the top. Comparing 
industrial countries, home to most consumers, with developing coun- 
tries, home to most middle-income and poor, gives a sense of the orders 
of magnitude. Industrial countries, with 25 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, consume between 40 and 86 per cent of the earth’s various natural 
resources—aminerals, timber, grain and meat, fish, fresh water and so on. 
On a per capita basis, each resident of the industrial countries consumes 
at least three times as much water, 10 times as much energy, 13 times as 
much iron and steel, 14 times as much paper, 18 times as much chemi- 
cals, and 19 times as much aluminium as someone ın a developing coun- 
try like China. Industrial countries account for nearly two-thirds of 
global emissions of carbon dioxide from the combustion of fossil fuels 
(carbon dioxide is the principal greenhouse gas). They account for three- 
quarters of emissions of sulphur and nitrogen oxides that cause acid rain. 
Their factories generate most of the hazardous chemical wastes. Their air 
conditioners, aerosol sprays, and factories release almost 90 per cent of 
the chlorofluorocarbons that destroy the ozone layer. The industrial 
economy's consumer lifestyle, the cars, disposable goods, packaging, 
high-fat diet, air-conditioning, ‘depends on enormous and continuous 
inputs of the very commodities that are most damaging to the Earth to 
produce: energy, chemicals, metals, and paper.’ In the us those four 
industries are all among the top five of energy-intensive production and 
toxic emissions, as well as for air pollution.?5 


IHI. Capitalist Development and the Global 
Environment 


Now one has to ask, if just one bullion of the world’s 5.5 billion people 
already consume close to 80 per cent of global production, what will be 
the effect of adding exother billion consumers—almost doubling the 
number of people who consume like Americans at present? Obviously, 
from the standpoint of ‘far-sighted’ businessmen, what could be better? 





“ Ibid , pp. 26-8 
3 Ibid., p 52 In the us, 71 per cent of all toric emissions from manufacturing are 
produced by just four balk commodity industries chemicals, plastics, paper, and metals 
John Young, “The New Materialism. a Matter of Policy’, World Watch, September—Oct- 
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As Fortwre magazine sees it: ‘More, of everything. More housing, and 
thus more telephones, appliances, Tv sets, furniture, light bulbs, and 
toilets and toilet cleaners.’2° But have these same ‘far-sighted’ executives 
or their propagandists in the business press and the universities given 
thought to whether China, or the global environment, can sustain the 
load this huge augmentation of mass consumption will impose? 


Global warming may still be dismissed as lıberal claptrap by right wing 
American ideologues, but it is no longer disputed by the world’s scien- 
ufic community. 1995 was the hottest year since record-keeping began 
in 1866. The years 1991—95 were, moreover, the hottest five-year period 
on record, warmer than either of the two half-decades of the 1980s, the 
warmest decade on record. The ozone holes over the Antarctic and Arctic 
also grew larger and lasted longer in 1995 than any previous year, and 
Chinese scientists reported that a third large ozone ‘hole’ has now opened 
up over Tibet. Though the warming may be due in part to some natural 
cycle, scientific opinion among climatologists is now shifting as the 
evidence hardens that at least part of the continuing and accelerating 
global warming is due to human activity—specifically the emission of 
heat-trapping gases like carbon dioxide released by the burning of coal, 
petroleum products and wood. In 1995 the United Nations Intergovern- 
mental Panel on Climate Change—made up of 2,500 leading scientists 
and experts from around the globe—concluded for the first time that 
global warming 18 ‘unlikely to be entirely natural in origin’ and that the 
evidence ‘suggests a discernible human influence on climate.’ The UN 
panel predicts that heat-trapping gas emissions would cause average 
global temperatures, now approaching 60 degrees Fahrenheit, to rise a 
further 1.8 to 6.3 degrees, with a best estimate of 3.6 degrees, by 2100. 
This mey not sound like much but, by comparison, the world is only 5 to 
9 degrees warmer now than in the depths of the last Ice Age. Since 1990 
the UN panel has warned that global warming 1s not only inevitable but 
that it will accelerate—unless truly draconian measures are taken to 
reduce heat-trapping emissions. Yet, according to the panel, even if 
world-wide emissions of carbon dioxide were capped at present levels, 
atmospheric concentrations would continue to increase for at least two 
centuries, essentially because of gases already released. Just holding 
atmospheric concentrations at do#bls today’s amount would require cut- 
ting global emissions below 1990 levels—and a doubling of today’s con- 
centration would raise the Earth’s average surface temperature by 3 to 8 
degrees Fahrenheit and cause substantial climatic change.” 


The predicted warming, if it materializes, would cause global climaric 
havoc and incalculable economic and social disruption over the next cen- 
tury. At the very least, melting ice caps will raise sea levels inundaring 
many heavily populated coastal zones. Among the most severely threat- 
ened countries is China. In March 1995, a joint report by the World Bank, 
the UN Development Program, and China’s own National Environmental 
Protection Agency (NEPA) warned the Chinese government that 1f present 





Fred S Worthy, ‘A New Mass Market Emerges’, Fortxne, special issue, Fall 1990, p 55. 
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New York Times, 4 January 1996; William K Stevens, ‘Emissions Must Be Cut to Avert 
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trends continue, by 2050 rising sea levels will flood 14 cities and counties 
in the Pearl River Delta, including Guangzhou, and 34 cities and counties 
in east China, including Shanghai—displacing some 76 million people, 
and submerging the most economically developed regions of the country. 
China's State Oceanic Administration warned in May of 1996 that sea lev- 
els are already rising at an accelerating rate along China’s coast and called 
for a massive programme to build dikes.28 


Since any hope of bringing an immediate halt to carbon dioxide emis- 
sions has been considered an economic and political impossibility, che 
UN climate panel has sought to convince the leading industrial countries, 
which produce the bulk of these emissions, to cap their emissions at 
1990 levels by the year 2000. This was duly pledged by the signatories of 
the (non-binding) Framework Convention on Climate Change at the 
1992 Earth Summit at Rio, which included the us. 


Although uncertainties abound in the foregoing projections, given their 
potentially catastrophic implications, one might have expected the us, 
China and other big polluters to take serious measures to curb emussions. 
Yet four years on, carbon dioxide emissions are still rising, and even 
accelerating. The Bush and Clinton administrations rejected targeted 
reductions or mandatory controls to reach the goals for the year 2000, 
and sought to induce emission reductions by calling for voluntary com- 
pliance, eased with market incentives to utilities and other energy con- 
sumers. These produced some small improvements, but the gains were 
easily overwhelmed by growth, with the result that us net carbon diox- 
ide emussions climbed from 1.4 billion tons per year in 1992 to more 
than 1.5 billion tons in 1995, an increase of seven per cent in just three 
years.”? Meanwhile, China’s furious industrialization, powered largely by 
huge reserves of coal, is fast propelling China toward the dubious dis- 
tinction of the world’s Number One polluter. Three-quarters of China's 
energy needs, from factories to domestic heating and cooking, are met by 
burning coal. In 1995 these sources poured out more than 800 million 
tons of carbon diaxide, uncounted millions of tons of sulphur dioxide, 
methane, and soot, blocking out the sun over many Chinese cities, and 
spreading acid rain as far as Japan. And, with energy consumption rising 
faster than GNP growth, ıt is estimated that China’s emissions will sur- 
pass those of Russia by about 2010, and the us by about 2020. 


Yet global warming is only one of many environmental threats looming 
over China and Asia—and not necessarily the greatest or most immediate. 
IV. Asia’s Environmental Crisis 


Asia is the fastest growing economic region of the world. But this 
frenzied development is destroying Asia’s environment and eroding its 
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peoples’ health faster than anywhere else on the planet. Data from the 
World Health Organization show that of the seven cities in the world 
with the worst air pollution, five are in Asia, two in China. Twelve of 
the fifteen cities with the highest levels of particulate matter are in Asia. 
And trends for suspended particulate matter—the most serious health 
hazard—are rising in nearly all Asian cities. Much of this 1s due to the 
exponential growth of motor-vehicle transport in Asia. Today, there are ` 
estimated to be about 500 million motor vehicles on the planet. They 
already account for half of the world’s oil consumption, generate one- 
fifth of all greenhouse gas emissions, and car exhaust is now the single 
largest source of air pollution in half the cities of the world. At present, 
China has only 1 per cent as many cars as the United States (China 
has 1.8 million passenger cars, or about one for every 670 people), and 
India only 2 per cent as many. But Asian vehicle populations are now 
doubling every seven years. Asia is expected to account for two-thirds 
of the world-wide increase ın car sales this decade. And it is expected 
that the Asian market will soon be as big as the European and North 
American markets—2o million cars produced and sold per year. Asian 
cities are already severely congested and polluted. Yet this expected 
prodigious growth of motor vehicles cannot but massively worsen these 
and related problems.3° 


Industrial air and water pollution, and toxic waste generated by Asian 
industry is increasing at several times the rate of GNP growth. From 
1975-88 Indonesia’s GNP doubled while industrial pollution quadru- 
pled. The Philippines’ GNP grew by about 25 per cent while pollution 
increased by a factor of eight. Thailand’s GNP doubled while pollution 
increased by a factor of ten. No comparable data are available for China 

but since China’s industries are among the dirtiest in the world, trends - 
are almost certainly as bad there.3? 


Asian energy demand 1s now doubling every twelve years. The demand 
for electricity is growing even faster: two to three times the rate of GNP 
growth. Although Asia’s emissions of greenhouse and other gases are still 
small in per capita terms, in absolute terms Asia will exceed Europe and 
the US combined in sulphur dioxide emissions by the year 2005. Asia's 
carbon dioxide emissions will surpass that of all industrialized countries 
by 2015.7 


Among tropical regions, East Asia experienced the world’s highest rates 
of deforestation during 1981-90. The Philippines and Thailand have 
exhausted their forests. Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, Myanmar face exces- 
sive deforestation. Asia is also suffering a tragic loss of biodiversity. 
Nearly three-quarters of the natural habitat in Asia has been lost or irre- 
versibly degraded, and ıt 1s estimated that Asia will lose a higher propor- 
tion of its species and narural ecosystems than any other region during 
the next twenty-five years.33 





5 Carter Brandon end Ramesh Ramankutty, Towera aa Exvcrexmental Strategy for Aste, 
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Given the foregoing trends, among others, the World Bank warns that 
Asia’s environmental problems ‘are approaching thresholds of unaccept- 
ably high social and economic costs’ including ‘increasing health costs 
and mortality, reduced output in resource-based sectors, and irreversible 
loss of biodiversity and overall environmental quality.” 


V. China On the Edge 


Nowhere are these problems more acute than in China. Indeed, scientists 
have observed that ‘no country in history has undertaken an economic 
and industrial revolution on an ecological foundation in such a degraded 
state’.35 China's environmental problems begin with its huge popula- 
tion, and significant population growth, which is now adding some 16 
million people per year to the total. If present growth rates continue, 
China's population will grow by at least 150 million, the equivalent of 
Brazil's population in 1990, by the year 2000. And by 2025 it will grow 
by another 200 million. In the next three decades, as China's population 
swells, ic will have to double its annual grain output to more than 
800 million tons. China's food production, though sufficient at present, 
would be hard pressed to keep up with this formidable demographic 
pressure.2° In a country where only 10 per cent per cent of the land is 
cultivable, during the last 40 years the country hes lost a third of 10s 
cropland to degradation from over-farming (soil erosion, desertification), 
energy projects (hydro stations, coal mining) and to industrial and hous- 
ing construction. At present the country is losing 1 per cent of its arable 
land per year to encroachment by road and factory building. 


China also faces what officials describe as an ‘unprecedented’ water crisis 
largely resulting ‘from enterprises neglecting environmental protection 
in the pursuit of profics.’37 Water supplies are drying up under the heavy 
demands of new industries, population and agriculture. Vast lakes have 
dried up entirely. Of China’s 500 cities, 300 are short of water and 108, 
including Beijing, are said to be ‘acutely short.’ Beijing, for example, has 
less fresh water available per capita than some arid Arab nations, and 20 
per cent less than Israel. And water shortages are not limited to the drier 
north. Shenzhen (near Hong Kong) suffered a severe water shortage in 
the early 1990s which, as elsewhere, badly hobbled industriel produc- 
tion. In 1995, increasing demand for water for irrigation and industrial 
use caused a 622 km stretch of the Yellow River, China’s second largest, 
to completely dry up for 122 days. Extensive over-extraction of ground- 
water is causing many cities, including Shanghai, Tianjin, and Xian, to 
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subside. Sea-water infiltration has affected coastal cities, forcing reloca- 
tions. And many of those in China’s hundred million or so ‘floating pop- 
ulation’ of migrants are ‘environmental refugees’, fleeing from drought- 
stricken farms.34 


The East is Black 


Each year China’s roaring factories discharge some 36 billion tons of 
untreated industrial waste water and raw sewage into the country’s 
rivers, lakes and coastal seas. That volume of waste is equal to the entire 
annual flow of the Yellow River. Four-fifths of China’s rivers and lakes 
are ‘seriously polluted’ and their waters unfit for drinking, their fish 
unfit to eat. Rapid development has turned big tracts of China into envi- 
ronmental wasteland. In places, the Grand Canal resembles an open 
sewer. According to a report from the Agricultural Ministry in June, 
rural industrialization since the 1980s—one of the World Bank’s fav- 
ourite projects—has polluted some ro million hectares of farmland, 
causing losses of crops and animals worth $2.7 billion.» 


China also now faces a solid waste crisis. Whereas up until the 1980s 
China did not really have garbage dumps because nearly everything was 
recycled, following the mass promotion of consumer culture with its 
excess packaging, disposable containers, and so on, China's cities now 
face a glut of garbage. By 1990 more than ten thousand dumps had 
been built. More than seven billion metric tons of industrial and house- 
hold waste, little of which 1s recycled or treated to remove toxins, fill up 
some 600 square kilometres of land. Currently, in China’s ten biggest 
cities, some 3,000 tons of plastic wastes are produced every day. To add 
to these problems, China’s for-profit market reformers have opened up 
Guangdong province to the establishment of toxic waste dumps for for- 
eign capitalists whose waste is unecceptable in their own countries. 
Things have got to such a state that even the us Embassy ın China, erst- 
while champion of unrestrained market-led growth, concedes that the 
situation has got out of hand. In a recent report the Embassy said that 
‘This rapid growth has had a devastating effect on the environment ... 
Solid wastes piled outside cities have leaked toxins into the ground water 
and the water ın many rivers does not meet the standards for bathing 
much less drinking.’ China’s Agriculture Ministry reported this year 
that more than 100,000 people were poisoned by pesticides and fertiliz- 
ers during 1992 and 1993. More than 14,000 of them died.4° 
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Yet air pollution is probably China’s worst immediate problem. China’s 
industrial emissions of greenhouse gases, particulates and heavy metals 
are growing at staggering rates. If present trends continue, shortly after 
2000 China will be the world’s largest producer of acid rain and the world’s 
largest emitter of greenhouse gases. Scientists estimate that even if China’s 
industry grows at only 8.5 per cent per year (less than half its current rate 
of growth) by 2025 China will produce three times as much carbon diax- 
ide as the us. Ching’s National Environmental Agency reports that air 
pollution has caused a sharp increase in deaths from lung cancer, which 
climbed 18.5 per cent in the major cities from 1988-93. According to a 
report by the Agency in June 1995, polluted air and respiratory disease is 
now the leading cause of death in urban and even rural areas of China 4? 
And mercury and lead poisoning is on the rise among children. 


Pollution 1s also undermining growth itself. The government estimates 
that environmental losses total some $12 billion annually, and Vaclav 
Smil, perhaps the world’s leading authonty on China’s environment, 
estimates that environmental abuse already costs the country at least one 
seventh of its GDP. China’s industrial development is only just begin- 
ning. Can these trends continue indefinitely? Smil warns that “Tomor- 
row’s China behaving as if there were no limits to its prosperity would 
inflict irreparable damage to its environment, and it would be the largest 
contributor to potentially destabilizing global climatic change. Con- 
tinuation of China’s runaway economic growth would then be a prelude 
to inevitable economic decline—and to more human suffering during 
the next century.’4 


VI. Capitalism Against Scientific Rationality 


In the heyday of Britain’s industrial revolution, Karl Marx marvelled at 
the bourgeoisie whose ‘constant revolutionizing of the instruments of 
production’, whose ‘subjection of nature’s forces to man, machinery, 
application of chemistry to industry and agriculture. ..created more 
massive and colossal productrve forces than all preceding generations put 
together.’ Marx didn’t know the half of it. To be sure, nascent industrial- 
ists were already wreaking havoc on the environment in his day. But 
their impact was still limited and localized. Over most of the globe the 
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air was still reasonably clean, and, then at least, there were still plenty 
of fish in the sea.43 Back then, Marx could scarcely have foreseen that 
today’s mega-corporations, driven by greed and global competition, 
would devastate entire ecosystems, strip the earth and seas of irreplace- 
able natural resources, and even alter the very climate of the planet, 
threatening the critical biological bases of life. 


The impact of capital’s voracious appetite can readily be seen in the 
global crisis of resource exhaustion. Pro-marketeers like the Economst’s 
editors Rohwer and Carrnocross take delight in ridiculing the Malthusian 
environmental catastrophists and doom-sayers of the 1960s and 19703 
who prophesied that the world was about to run out of food, or oil, or was 
just about to descend into planetary environmental collapse. In fact, they 
contend, the world is so far from running out of resources that the real 
prices of almost every commodity have fallen in the last twenty years— 
implying that there 1s glut not shortage.“ 


But they leap to the desired conclusion a little too fast. Yes, the 
doom-sayers were wrong to think we were going to exhaust the planet’s 
supply of oil. And they were also wrong to suppose that population 
growth would soon outstrip humanity’s capacity to grow sufficient 
food. But a more difficult question is, will we be able to breathe the 
air if we burn up all that oil? And will we be able to drink the water 
if we apply enough pesticides and synthetic fertilizers to grow all 
that food? 


Requiem for a Fish 


In fact, Rohwer and Cairncross are tendentious, if not mendacious, in 
claiming that falling prices for most commodities shows that the ex- 
tinction of natural resources is an econut fantasy. For market competi- 
tion is right now driving many crucial economic—not to say, aes- 
thetic——natural resources like forests, fisheries, fresh water lakes to 
the point of absolute exhaustion. To take just one example, numerous 
reports have warned of the collapse of commercial fisheries the world 
over as, in a display of the vaunted rationality of the profit system, 
commercial fishers are racing to harvest the last bounties—and ın so 
doing, driving many species into extinction.‘ According to the UN 
Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO), nine of the world’s seven- 
teen major fisheries are now in serious decline, four are ‘depleted’, 
and the others are ‘fully exploited’ or ‘overexploited.’ Some heavily 
fished species are approaching not only commercial but biological 
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extinction.4® Fish prices are rising—not falling. But far from this re- 
ducing pressure on remaining stocks, which we should expect on the 
premises of the fantasy-world supply-and-demand model Cairncross and 
Rohwer propound, this is only hastening their extermination. Take the 
bluefin tuna. These prized fish, which wholesale today in Tokyo's Tsukiji 
fish market for $7,000 to $11,000 or more per fish, and retail in thinly 
sliced portions at more than $11 an ounce ($176 a pound), are among the 
most expensive in the world. But their astronomical market price has 
not saved them. Instead, even as their price rises, they are being hunted 
to extinction. Sad to say, there’s little doubt that someone, somewhere, 
perhaps even one of the Guandong nouveau riche entrepreneurs Rohwer 
is so enamoured of, will pay whatever price is demanded to eat that 
last fish.4? 
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lution end rampant shrimp disease typically doomed such farms to life-spans of around 
five years, while inducing coastal flooding and erosion in the bargain. When the farms are 
exhausted, investors march their farmers on down the coast, like so many slash-and-burn 
rainforest cattle renchers, curing down yet more mangrove forests and beginning the 
process all over agesn Such methods have kept shrimp prices low, so long as new man- 
grove forests can be found to cut down. Bur Thailand's boom will almost cermunly end in 
economuc collapse, unemployment and environmental devastation, as has already been the 
fate of aquaculture in the Philippines, Taiwan and otber countnes. Thus the ‘efficiency’ 
and ‘raciooslicy’ of rhe market system. For details see, for instance, Alex Wilks, ‘Prawns, 
Profit and Proein. Aquaculture and Food Production’, in Tbs Ecolegzst, March—April, 
May—June 1995, pp. 120-5; Will Noxon, ‘Rainforest Shrimp’, Mother Jemes, March-April 
1996, pp. 30-5, 71-3; and Seth Mydans, Tha: Shrimp Farmers Facing Ecologists’ Fury’, 
The New York Temas, 28 April 1996 


But then, perhaps it does not matter if some fish become extinct, since 
increasingly, ocean fish are too polluted to eat. According to tests by the 
Consumers Union in 1992, 44 per cent of fish and shellfish bought from 
US supermarkets were too contaminated to be deemed acceptable for 
human consumption.“ 


Entire ecosystems like coral reefs, mountain areas, dry tropical ran- ` 
forests and other tropical habitats that evolved over millions of years 
are now being destroyed in a biohistorical blink of an eye. Worldwide, 
tropical rainforests are being felled at the rate of nearly 55,000 square 
miles a year, an area roughly the size of Florida. Ar that rare, according 
to the Harvard ecologist Edward O. Wilson, the world’s rain forests 
will be reduced by half in thirty years, and some 10-22 per cent of run 
forest species will be doomed in the next three decades.49 And this 
is to say nothing of the thousands upon thousands of species of birds, 
amphibians, turtles, bats, primates, cetaceans, the hundreds of thou- 
sands of invertebrates, and the untold numbers of plant species that have 
already been driven to extinction over the last two centuries or so— 
ground under the wheels of profit-driven development, over-exploit- 
ation and pollution. We are not just losing ‘a few bugs’ here and t 
here, as the anti-environmentalists whine. Species extinction has acceler- 
ated to such a rate that, according to Wilson, some 50,000 species a 
year, or about six every hour, are being doomed to eventual extinction 
—‘a genuine holocaust... That sounds alarmist. But I invite anyone 
co check through the figures.’ Ecologist Jared Diamond of UCLA 
concludes that if current trends continue, even taking into account 
all the uncertainties, ‘something like half the species that now exist 
will go extinct or will be on the verge of going extinct in the next 

century’ .>? s 


Better Living Through Chemistry? 


Modern capitalist development is also fast exceeding nature’s capac- 
ity to act as a ‘sink’ to absorb pollution. Most toxic environmental 
pollution comes from the production of raw materials—the global 
complex of mines, smelters, chemical plants, steel and aluminium 
mills, pulp mills, and other facilities that churn out the raw materials 
that go to make up finished commodities from cars to clothes and 
buildings. Over-cutting has already decimated forest ecosystems in 
Canada, Brazil, Malaysia. Mining and smelting have ruined whole ~ 
mountains, valleys and rivers from Arizona to Chile, from Brazil to 
New Guinea. Oil extraction has decimated land and water from 
Alaska to the North Sea. Petrochemical biocides are raining sail from 
the us to Uzbekistan. The ever-growing demand for raw materials 
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is largely driven by the extravagant levels of consumption of raw 
materials for the consumer economies of the industrial world. Accord- 
ing to calculations by John Young of the World Watch Institute, the 
average American accounts for the use of some 540 tons of construction 
materials, 18 tons of paper, 23 tons of wood, 16 tons of metals, and 32 
tons of organic chemicals in the course of a lifetime. Yet, as Young 
points out, these current rates of materials production are unsustain- 
able, not so much because we are likely to run out of raw materials, but 
because the processes used to produce them court human and ecological 
catastrophe.’ 


VII. The Chinese Attitude 


China’s leaders readily concede the gravity of the environmental 
threats facing their country. But they insist chat pollution is a global 
problem and that the main responsibility for cleaning it up should fall 
on the developed countries. At the 1992 Earth Summit in Rio de 
Janeiro the Chinese quite rightly pointed out that, two hundred years 
after the industrial revolution, the world economy has greatly 
advanced and the developed countries are the main beneficiaries: 
Today, the industrialized North, which has 25 per cent of the world’s 
population, owns 86 per cent of the world’s industry and consumes 80 
per cent of world energy. In comparison, the South which claims 75 
per cent of the world’s population, owns only 14 per cent of world 
industry and consumes just 20 per cent of world energy. Moreover, 
developed countries account for roughly 80 per cent of global pollu- 
tion of all kinds. On a per capita basis, the discrepancy is even greater. 
The us discharges ten times more carbon dioxide per capita than 
China. With considerable justice, therefore, China and the South de- 
manded that if the developed countries wanted the developing South 
to adopt clean technologies, they should provide financial assistance 
for technology transfer. This is a reasonable demand but it is important 
to ask whether, in the Chinese case, it is not an excuse to carry on just 
as they are. 


China’s pollution may be comparatively light in per capita terms, But in 
absolute terms China is already the third largest contributor to global 
climate changes, after the Us and Russia. By 2050, if current trends con- 
tinue, China will be the leader by far, emitting a projected 40 per cent of 
the world’s carbon dioxide. China also contributes heavily to the destruc- 
tion of the ozone layer through its heavy use of ozone-depleting sub- 
stances (ODSs) including chlorofluorocarbons. Since 1986, demand for 
foam mattresses, office chairs, aerosols, air-conditioners, refrigerators 
and supermarket freezer cases has propelled Chinese consumption of 
ozone-depleting compounds from 3 to 18 per cent of the world total. 
China was probably the largest global consumer of oDss in 1996, and its 
consumption will nearly double to yust under 120,000 tons by the end of 
the decade.” 
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China has, in fact, doubled expenditures on pollution control since the 
mid-1980s. But average annual environmental expenditures of ¥83 bil- 
lion (about $950 million) between 1991 and 1995 represent less than 
0.7 per cent of China’s GNP. China’s own experts say that the country 
needs to spend at least 2 per cent of GNP just to prevent worsening water 
shortages and air pollution, and 2.5 per cent and more to begin to reverse 
the tide of pollution. China’s National Environmental Protection 
Agency (NEPA) has called for spending $23 billion by the year 2000, 
but that sum includes money to be used on dams, cleaner energy projects 
and related industries—not just cleanup.> China’s Ninth Five-Year Plan 
for the years 1996-2000 budgets just 56 billion yuan ($6.75 billion) 
or $1.35 billion per year for environmental protection projects such as 
water and air pollution control, solid waste disposal, and noise abate- 
ment. The Chinese have also received funds from the World Bank 
which currently channels around $500 million per year into environ- 
mental projects in China. But all this does not come close to meeting 
China’s needs. 


In May 1996 China’s State Council announced a big clean up effort to 
try to bring the country’s river pollution under control, ordering the 
shutdown of some 50,000 heavily polluting rural and township factor- 
ies, mainly paper mills, tanneries, electroplating and chemical works.°’ 
While environmentalists welcomed the news that the government was 
finally taking action on pollution, the closures did not affect the major 
polluters—large state industries. 


Cash for the Clean-Up 


With a trade surplus in 1995 of $20 billion, and record foreign exchange 
reserves of $100 billion, China’s rulers are not short of cash. They seem to 
have plenty to squander on golf courses, fenced-off communities with 
luxury villas and Hong Kong real estate. They have plenty to waste on 
their military build-up. China’s leaders recently announced that they 
intend to spend $1 billion dollars on Russian jet fighters—with which 
to threaten Taiwan. This expenditure alone is more than the govern- 
ment’s average annual expenditures for pollution control in the early-to- 
mid 1990s. And they are also shopping for aircraft carriers. They also 
have plenty of foreign exchange to invest overseas buying up Peruvian 
mines, Canadian paper mills, French shopping malls, Australian meat 
processors, New Zealand steel mills, Hong Kong banks, American 
properties and businesses, to say nothing of importing whole fleets of 
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Mercedes Benz limousines—China is now the largest foreign market for 
Mercedes Benz and will likely soon be the largest foreign market for 
Rolls-Royce. 


We in the wealthy industrialized countries should emphatically de- 
mand that our governments and corporations transfer the latest clean 
technology to Third World countries as quickly and cheaply as poss- 
ible. But neither we nor the Chinese should tolerate the Chinese 
leaders’ fraudulent claim that they do not have the cash to clean up 
their mess. 


Furthermore, China’s leaders have mulitantly resisted international 
efforts to persuade their country to set quotas for pollution reduction. 
As recently as April 1995, at the first follow-up to the Rio confer- 
ence, the Chinese delegation to the First Conference of the Parties 
to the Framework Convention on Climate Change in Berlin, China's 
representative, Liu Daquan, insisted that ‘My delegation is firmly 
opposed to any attempt to impose limitations or reduction obligations 
on the developing country parties at this stage’59 Li Junfeng, a senior 
energy-researcher for the State Planning Commission, has put the 
matter even more bluntly: ‘It is just as hot in Beijing as it is in 
Washington, Dc. You try to tell the people of Beijing that they 
can’t buy a car or an air-conditioner because of the global climate- 
change issue. If we reduce our emission of gasses it means we 
must reduce our energy consumption. When people get rich, they 
want to buy an air-conditioner or a car; thet will increase energy 
consumption.” 


In sum, China’s leaders seem to think that they—and the rest of 
the developing world—have the right to develop and to pollute 
with the same profligacy as the advanced industrialized nations have 
done—and damo the consequences. Of course, there is nothing to 
stop them from operating on this principle. But if they do so, and 
if the industrialized countries also remain hell-bent for growth re- 
gardless of the consequences, there seems little prospect of slowing 
the increase, much less reducing, emissions of carbon dioxide and 
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other substances, without which global climatic disaster looms as a 
real threat. 


VII. Development Without Destruction? 


Today, when industrial power has outstripped what once seemed in- 
exbaustible limits, is ıt still reasonable to equate living standards with 
consumerism? Today, even the World Bank—which in the name of 
development has dammed up, cut down, polluted and paved over no 
small portion of the planet for forty years —now concedes that ‘If the 
benefits from rising incomes are offset by the costs imposed on health 
and the quality of life by pollution, this cannot be called development.”** 
But what, then, should we mean by development? And how do we mea- 
sure higher living standards? Are the living standards of a family in 
Bangkok raised, for example, when their cash income rises enough so 
that they can purchase an automobile—when the pleasure of car owner- 
ship is offset by the loss of free time caused by the need to work more 
hours, or even take a second job, to pay for the car and all its attendant 
costs, by the longer commuting time caused by other motorists exercis- 
ing their freedom, by lung cancer, by the generalized urban blight of 
jammed roads, car parks, petrol stations, used-car lots, drive-in fast-food 
franchises, brown skies and howling car-alarms? Is this a higher standard 
of living? Evidently not just bourgeois economists but even market- 
socialists and many Marxists think so, for few bother to question the 
nature of development per se. 


Obviously, the Chinese need to develop their economy ın order to raise 
living standards. It is also obvious that virtually eey human economic 
activity must have some deleterious impact upon the environment. Even - 
organic farming produces methane gas, a contributor to global warming. 
Yet the impact of development upon the environment is highly variable. 
So it matters a great deal which technologies the Chinese adopt to fur- 
ther their development. 


The Advantages of Backwardness 


As we have seen, China stands at a crucial historical juncture. It could 
actually take advantage of its backwardness and underdevelopment to 
avoid repeating many of the pitfalls and disasters of capitalist-led eco- 
nomic development in the West, and to take advantage of the most 
advanced scientific knowledge and technology currently available. I 
see no reason why the Chinese cannot modernize aad adopt the most 
scientifically rational and environmentally benign technologies. One of 
the huge advantages of ‘combined and uneven development’ is precisely 
that late developers have the chance to skip technological stages the 
industrialized countries have already gone through. The Chinese could, 
for example, largely skip over the auto-industriel stage and, taking 
advantage of their existing system, based on bicycles and trains, move 
directly to a modernized bicycle, train and bus system. The Chinese 
could also modernize their still heavily organic agriculture and so 
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avoid the destruction of topsoil, the pollution, the health costs and 
the loss of biodiversity resulting from chemical-intensive agribusiness. 
They could likewise reduce their reliance on coal and take advantage 
of the latest advances in solar, wind and other non-polluting energy 
sources. And they could develop their legendary tradition of consery- 
ation and recycling instead of adopting the staggeringly wasteful system 
of throw-away consumerism. By implementing a scientifically, economi- 
cally, and ecologically rational strategy of development, China could 
provide a rising standard of living, indeed, a qualitatively better standard 
of living for all, while minimizing pollution. 


But the problem is that they cannot do any of this if they let the free mar- 
ket reorganize their economy. What is needed to halt, or even to slow, 
ecological degradation is incompatible with a market organization of the 
economy. The essence of the market system is, of course, precisely its lack 
of planning, indeed its single-minded focus on the individual pursuit 
of profit with total disregard for all other externalities. An ecologically 
sound economy requires precisely the opposite: intelligent, comprehen- 
sive, economically, socially and environmentally rational planning based 
on considerations other than profit. Such calculations take place on a 
much broader set of criteria then are considered by any private corpora- 
tion, however massive. 


With the collapse of communism, carpet-bagging Western corporations 
have descended on China to sell everything from Pampers to power 
plants. In the process, the Chinese are, no doubt, getting many things 
that they really do need, like working telephones; but also lots of things 
they do not, like disposable plastic containers, American junk food, and 
an over-abundance of private cars. And they are buying some items, like 
nuclear power plants and chemical pesticides, that by any rational scien- 
tific assessment ought to be banned from production. By turning over 
the economy to capitalists, corporations and the free market, what gets 
developed 1s simply what is profitable, with no concern for society or the 
environment. 


Peoples’ Car, Ecological Disaster 


Mass transportation provides a striking example of these issues. We 
have noted that the current system is based around the bicycle and 
the train. Now this combination is the most energy efficient as well as 
the least polluting method of urban mass-transportation yet devel- 
oped. The rudimentary train-bicycle-bus system the communists 
built ın the post-revolutionary period is technically outdated because 
it relies largely on antiquated trains—many of them steam trains— 
trucks and buses of 1940s design, and heavy, forty pound bicycles. But, 
remarkably, in many respects this system is more economically and 
environmentally sound than those found in most advanced capitalist 
countries. Just look at Taipei, an environmental disaster zone in large 
part because of the introduction of automobiles and motorcycles on a 
massive scale. Or at Bangkok, once dubbed the ‘Venice of Asia’ but now 
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reviled as Asia’s Los Angeles because the government paved over 
most of its beautiful canals only to end up with gridlock and such ap- 
palling air pollution that some foreign investors are now pulling out 
of the country. 


Yet despite such examples, China, like the rest of Asia, is headed down 
the road to capitalist anarchy, and its transportation system is being ~ 
reshaped accordingly. Most notably, in accordance with the prevalent 
anti-government hysteria and glorification of individualism, China’s 
public transport systems are being short-changed to make way for the 
auto-industrial age. The government has, to be sure, undertaken signifi- 
cant upgrading of the national rail system adding new trains, new lines, 
electrifying some existing lines, and double- or triple-tracking some sin- 
gle-track lines. Just two years ago the government also announced ambi- 
tious plans to spend some 200 to 300 billion yas ($24 to $36 billion) to 
build 145 kilometres of metro and light-rail network in twenty cities 
by the turn of the century. (At present there are only 60 kilometres of 
subway in operation in the whole of Chine—in Beijing, Tianjin and 
Shanghsi. China has no light-rail service). Construction began in Bei- 
jing, Shanghai and Guangzhou but projects for Nanjing, Tianjin, and 
Qingdao, along with surface light-rail lines for Shenyang and other 
cities, were halted in December 1995 ‘due to insufficient state funding.’ 
Only subways in Beijing, Shanghai and Guangzhou will go ahead, but 
even these will be stretched out over a decade or more and scaled back to 
single lines.“ Instead of investing in mass transit, the lion's share of 
China’s current investment is flowing into motor vehicles and roads.© 


In 1994, as part of their drive to make car production one of the country’s 
four ‘pillar’ industries, China’s leaders called for the development of their ~ 
own Volkswagen—a Chinese ‘peoples’ car'—compact and cheap enough 
for most Chinese families to own. Up to 1979, China produced about 
160,000 motor vehicles per year (excluding farm machinery), with trucks 
and buses accounting for over 90 per cent of this output. In 1995 China 
produced 1.4 million cars, buses and trucks, of which e third were passen- 
ger cars. In 1995, $31 billion worth of motor vehicles were sold in China, 
and Chins’s car industry proposes to invest $17.6 billion to expand pro- 
duction during the Ninth Five-Year Plan (1996-2000). By 2010 Chinese 
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and joint-venture factories aim to produce more than six million motor 
vehicles per year, of which four million will be passenger cars. That will 
make China the third-largest auromotive manufacturing nation, after the 
Us and Japan. The Chinese estimate that if incomes continue to grow by 
20 per cent per year, by 2000 some 4 to 4.7 million Chinese families will 
be able to purchase a people’s car, with the number rising to 16 to 17 mil- 
lion by 2005, and 38 to 41 million by 2010. China is already the world’s 
leading producer of motorcycles (7.8 million in 1995) and plans to double 
the number on the road by the turn of the century. Parallel with these 
developments, the government is also engaged in a frenzy of road-build- 
ing. Even in the early 19508, paved roads were rare in China, and trains 
were virtually the only form of inter-city surface transport, and still are for 
the most part. But in the last decade, the government has built dozens of 
periurban ring roads and short stretches of modern freeways—and built 
them mostly over some of the best remaining alluvial land around the 
cities. Yet these peter out ın a rural landscape where dirt paths and farm- 
to-market lanes still predominate. Today China still has only some 
575,000 miles of paved roads, as against 34,000 miles of railways. This is 
about as many miles of road as existed in the us at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Bur this will soon change. In 1994 at a cost of $1.1 bil- 
lion, Hong Kong hero-entrepreneur Gordon Wu of Hopewell Enterprises 
built China's first six-lane super highway from Hong Kong to Guang- 
zhou, and he wants to build a 400 mile stretch from Guangzhou to 
Changsha, the capital of Hunan Province in central China. The govern- 
ment plans to build 3,000 kilometres of expressways in 20 provinces and 
municipalities by the end of this century, in addition to another 18,500 
kilometres of highways.7° If Wu’s project is any indication, the invest- 
ment needed to create a national highway network in China will be stu- 
pendous indeed. And this is to say nothing of the gas stations, strip malls, 
repair garages, parts shops, parking lots, used car lots, junk yards, and 
drive-in fast-food franchises that will, inevitably, follow.7! Can car alarms 
be far behind? 


What is behind this shift in policy which can hardly be based on any ratio- 
nal assessment of transportation needs? In the first instance, the push for 
cars came from China’s new bourgeoisie—the communists-turned-capi- 
talists who wish to trade in their antiquated Party-issue Red Flag limos for 
new Mercedes and Lexuses, and the new private entrepreneurial class who 
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look to flaunt their wealth and distinguish themselves from their wage 
slaves. The car craze, recalling chat of America in the 19508, is the latest 
product of the Communist Party’s deliberate promotion of bourgeois in- 
dividualism, entrepreneur worship, consumerism, and the American 
lifestyle. In some cities, Chinese school-children reportedly memorize the 
specifications of car brochures as American youngsters do baseball cards. 
The first Ferrari was sold ın China in 1994 to a Chinese developer who 
already owned two Mercedes. Even Chairman Mao’s grandson, Wang 
Xisozhi, told an interviewer that he dreamed of owning a car.”* The push 
for the automobuilization of China also came from Western car-makers 
who, facing saturated markets at home, see China as the largest untapped 
market ın the world. And ıt came from China’s leaders who, since the 
Tiananmen uprising of 1989, have been pushing consumerism to distract 
China’s mutinous masses from political issues. In a revealing comment on 
how and why economies get built the way they do, journalist Patrick Tyler 
reports that China’s leaders ‘are eager for a giant internal consumption 
market to move to the next stage of materialism. Sustained economic 
growth is an urgent political requirement for the leadership, whose legiti- 
macy flows from the ability to deliver prosperity to the masses.’ Pushing 
the people’s car, ‘China’s leaders overcame all arguments about traffic, pol- 
lution and mass transit to endorse even greater automobile production.” 
Accordingly, the government plans to encoumge famulies to buy cars by 
offering bank loans and instalment plans.’ 


Contradictory Development 


The dawn of the auto-industrial age in China is doubtless good news for 
Chrysler, Mobil, Hopewell Enterprises and similar far-sighted firms. But 
is it good news for China? Right now, China has roughly one car for | 
every 800 Chinese, compared with the us which has about one car for 
every two Americans. Since market advocates think the solution to 
China's environmental problems 1s ever more development, which pre- 
sumably must include stepping ‘up’ from bicycles to automobiles, we 
should ask, what will China look like when 1.2 billion Chinese approach 
the standard of living of contemporary Americans and put, say, 400 or 
500 million cars on Chinese roads? 


The 500 million or so motor vehicles which currently exist pump out 
two-thirds of the carbon monoxide, one-half of the nitrous oxides, and 
two-thirds of the carbon particulate emissions from human sources 
world-wide.73 What will happen when this number of vehicles doubles? 
In China’s cities air quality has palpably worsened with the huge increase 
in motor vehicles in recent years. In cities like Guangzhou, Bejing and 
Shanghai, cars add so much pollution to the soupy haze that ‘normally’ 
hangs over these cities, that vehicle emissions now account for more than 
half of all urban air pollutants. The impact on public health is rapidly 
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being felt. The government reports that ın China’s twenty major cities as 
a result of air pollution some three million people have died of chronic 
bronchitis in the last two years. And deaths from lung cancer, which 
were 12 out of each 100,000 in 1980, rose to 58 in 1994.76 And what 
about India’s 900 million or Indonesia’s 200 million or Nigeria's 120 
million? Don’t they deserve ‘people's cars’ too? 


Pollution is only part of the problem. Car-based transportation networks 
are also far costlier to build and operate, and waste vastly more space than 
mass-transit systems. In the us, which has less than 200 million cars on 
the road, almost 10 per cent of arable land is taken up by auto infrastruc- 
ture. Each mule of roadway requires 25 acres of land. About half of all 
urban space in the us is devoted to auto-centred transport. In Los 
Angeles, two-thirds is devoted to auto use, and the average car uses up to 
eight parking spaces daily.” But China can hardly afford to waste land ın 
so profligate a fashion. China, which has almost exactly the same land 
area as the Us, has four times as many people living on ıt. Since such a 
large proportion of China is ether desert or mountains, its population 1s 
crammed into dense concentrations around the great river valleys. As a 
result, the country must feed more than one-fifth of the world’s popula- 
tion on less than one-fifteenth of its farmland. 


Given these constraints, is it really economically or environmentally 
rational to let the mindless free market guide development, to let vehicle 
makers and importers produce and sell all they can, to pave over so much 
of the little land China still has for arable and dwelling space? Even 
though China has few cars compared to the us, the country already has 
world-class traffic jams. Traffic speed in cities like Beijing has slowed to 
an average ten miles per hour, while on China’s few inter-city roads, grid- 
lock can literally last for days.” And what solution do China’s forward- 
thinking market reformers propose to solve this problem? As in Los 
Angeles in the past, to build ever more roads and highways. They have 
even proposed to open up clogged city streets to cars by banning bicy- 
cles! Guangzhou has banned bicycles from eleven main streets during 
rush hours, Shanghai has banned bicycles from the Bund, and other cities 
are following suit. Currently, bicycles account for 33 per cent of passen- 
ger load ın Guangzhou, but officials ‘aim to reduce this to 13 per cent by 
2010’ as the city ‘modernizes’.79 
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New Problems for Old 


Now some Chinese and Western experts, drawing on the experience of 
what happened ın the us and other industrial nations, think the massive 
shift to private cars is a monumental mistake. China’s scientific commu- 
nity has criticized the government's car fetish. In a 1995 report, scien- 
tists stated thar ‘It would be inappropriate for China to encourage the - 
use of family cars on a large scale in the next few years because of the 
country's serious shortage of land, oil, and other resources and its huge 
population.’ It recommended instead ‘a public transportation network 
that 1s complete and radiating in all directions.’ One of China’s leading 
physicists, Professor He Zuoxiu, who has thrust himself into the trans- 
portation debate says that ‘China simply cannot sustain the development 
of a car economy.’ Vaclav Smil puts it bluntly: “The automobile cannot 
be extended to 1.2 billion Chinese, not even to 100 or 200 million. That 
is an insane route. There 1s not a single Chinese city that does not suffer 
from gridlock already.’ Moreover, China has already become a net 
importer of oil as domestic production has failed to keep up with 
demand. Smil points out that ‘40 per cent of United States energy con- 
sumption goes into private cars, and the United States is importing half 
its oil... If the Chinese try to model themselves on the United States, or 
Japan or South Korea, there 1s simply not enough crude oil on the planet 
for them to import and, of course, it will speed up the arrival of the third 
ol crisis." Gao-cang Huan, an economist for J.P. Morgan in Asia 
remarked that ‘If China only worries about production, without any 
overall transportation planning, then China is headed for big trouble.’* 


The automobilization of China is a typical example of how the transition 
to capitalism is simply replacing old problems with new ones. The same 
pattern 1s evident today throughout the Chinese economy: glass and 
other reusable containers are being displaced as Coca Cola and the rest 
push ‘convenient’ disposable plastics which more and more litter public 
spaces.°3 Organic agriculture is being steadily abandoned as chemically 
intensive cultrvation and husbandry takes over—even as, in the West, 
organic agriculture 1s enjoying a powerful revival.*4 Western, especially 
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Us and Tarwanese, junk food and junk culture is invading the country.®> 
Procter and Gamble is pushing Pampers—typically 3,000 are used in 
the first year at a cost of $570—to China's wannabe-yuppies, whose an- 
cestors managed all those centuries without diaper services. With some 
sixteen million Chinese children born each year, Procter and Gamble can 
hardly contain its glee. But have Procter and Gamble’s ‘far-sighted’ exec- 
utives given much thought to where 45 billion soiled disposable diapers 
are going to be dumped each year? 


IX. No Plan, No Future: Capitalist Barbarism or 
Socialist Democracy 


While free-market ideologues dance on the grave of communism, 
China's entrepreneurs and their multinational corporate partners, each 
pursuing their own rational self-interest, each acting without a coherent 
plan or any assessment of economic, social or environmental impact of 
those decisions are systematically and inexorably driving China toward 
social and environmental disaster. 


But what ıs the alternative? In an earlier era, socialists had a ready 
answer. They would have said that within the framework of capitalism 
China’s interrelated social, economic and environmental problems are 
unresolvable. Capitalism cannot generate full employment. It cannot 
provide more than temporary prosperity for some sectors of the working 
class. Free markets cannot control pollution. Socialists would have said 
that a rational economy is inconceivable on the basis of production for 
market. What is needed is production directly for need, not for profit. A 
rationally planned economy, socialism, is required, and to be rational, to 
give due weight to all the numerous externalities, planning must be 
democratic, ıt cannot be made by a self-interested bureaucracy. 


Today, more and more scientists are calling for government and multi- 
national government intervention against the rapacity and destructive- 
ness of the global market economy, through treaties to control ozone 
emission, carbon dioxide emissions, over-fishing, and many other envi- 
ronmental problems. In effect, this amounts to calling for a planned 
rational use of global natural resources.® (This is, incidentally, why some 
extreme tight-wing US Congressmen rail even against the 1987 Mon- 
treal ozone treaty which they see, not incorrectly, as the thin wedge of 
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‘One World Government’.) But few scientists address the economy or 
the profit system directly. One who does is the ecologist Barry Comm- 
oner who argues that any ‘significant environmental improvement de- 
pends on social rather than private governance’, thet decisions which 
affect the entire society cannot be left to the whim of private owners of 
corporations, that society itself should have some democratic control 
over the economy, via ‘the public weighing of alternative choices of pro- 
duction technology’ and ‘by socially mandated choice of production 
technology. ® What Commoner 1s proposing is that the public ought to 
be able to deliberate and vote on, say, whether paper mills can use bleach 
that leaches dioxin into the water supply, whether pharmaceutical com- 
panies can genetically alter our food supplies, and whether oil companies 
can drill in Alaskan nature refuges. That is, to be sure, a radical concep- 
tion of democracy—one that would give voters real control over their 
lives for a change, and so one to be feared by the powers that be. 


Given the currently fashionable repudiation of ‘government interven- 
tion’, planning is derided as empirically impossible if not inherently 
totalitarian—even by many socialists. Even reason and rationality are 
passé concepts for some New Age postmodernists.® After all, Stalin and 
Mao planned their economies—and that was the problem. But these 
economies were planned by and for bureaucrats themselves, free from 
public accountability or control from below. Is there any wonder that 
such planning did not meet the needs of society? But why are those his- 
torical experiences grounds for rejecting planning by democratic vote? 
I, for one, fail to see the connection. 


The Fraud of Free Market Environmentalism 


Given the failure of communist planning, pro-market economists claim 
that capitalism can solve its own environmental problems—f only 
everything could be privatized or at least subjected to free-market prices 
and freed from ‘government regulation’. Thus Frances Cairncross, the 
World Bank, and Lester Brown all advocate market incentives, ‘win-win’ 
strategies and green taxes as the solution to the globe’s many environ- 
mental crises.” The problem is, where do these have-your-cake-and-ear- 
it fantasies exist? There is no evidence that such market incentives have 
altered industrial production in any fundamental way. 


In her book Casting the Earth, Frances Cairncross assembles ‘a checklist 
for companies’ admonishing them ‘to consider ways to reduce the mat- 
erials you use that could do environmental harm’: ‘Do you really need 
so many toxic chemicals?’, “Think about the materials ın your product. 
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If you had responsibility for disposing of it when your customer threw 
it out, could you do so? In an environmentally benign way? If not, 
consider changing the design and materials you use.’ And so on. 
Cairncross ıs impressed by ‘the radical corporate thinking on the en- 
vironment’ taking place in the headquarters of such putative ‘green 
leaders’ as Du Pont, Monsanto, Dow, Hoechst and others. So Du Pont, 
Cairncross assures us, ‘has promised to cut emissions by 90 per cent 
by the end of the century.’ Union Carbide ‘stipulates that its facilities 
in Africa stick to standards consistent with America’s Clean Water 
Act, even though there is no such act in Africa.’ Du Pont, which used 
to dump thousands of tons of noxious waste chemicals from its plastics 
production, has now ‘discovered a market for [its wastes] in the pharma- 
ceuticals and coating industry.’ BMw’s clever engineers have designed 
cars that are 90 per cent recyclable. Even Shell Oil comes in for praise 
for ‘making strenuous efforts to improve [it’s] environmental image’— 
though this might now need some touching up. 


But, how much difference does it make if BMWs are recyclable? The real 
problem is that there are too many BMWs, too many cars on the roads 
today. What the world needs is fewer cars. But what conceivable market 
incentives are going to persuade car-manufacturers to produce fewer 
cars? Recyclable cars, yes. Electric cars, maybe. But fewer cars? How 
could such a proposal be justified to stockholders—even if the stock- 
holders were the workers themselves? 


A Disposable World 


It is good that Dow Chemical and Du Pont have stopped dumping 
some of their hideous chemicals in our creeks. But how much dif- 
ference does this make in global terms? The problem is not so much 
how they produce as what they produce. Whar real difference does 
it make if Dow Chemical manufactures its silicone breast implants, 
and manages not to foul the local rivers in the process, when the prod- 
uct itself is causing untold pain, suffering and death to thousands 
of women? What real difference does it make if H.B. Fuller shares 
profits with its employees and gives endowments to universities, 
winning it rave reviews from the Socially Responsible Investment 
community, when one of its main products is a shoemskers’ glue 
laced with the neurotoxin toluene that has addicted millions of Latin 
American street children, causing neurological damage, kidney and 
liver failure, paralysis and death? Whar real difference does ıt make 
if Du Pont uses ‘clean production’ techniques to produce its Express 
herbicide, marketed in China, when this herbicide 1s classed as a human 
carcinogen? 


Chemicals, pesticides, plastics, disposable cameras, nuclear reactors, 
cars, books-on-cD ROM, ‘Mortal Kombat’, junk food, mrv—whole slabs 
of global industry are geared to produce unnecessary, unhealthy, danger- 
ous, destructive, anti-social, redundant or superfluous junk. Much of it is 
designed to fall apart or become obsolete ‘to be consumed and discarded 
at an ever-increasing rate’ so the cycle can go on endlessly. 
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It is not just the ‘externalities’, but the very zatwre of production for the 
market which ıs the problem. Paul Hawken, mail-order catalogue 
impresario and New Age scribe, put the matter succinctly: 


Despite their dedicated good work, 1f we examine all or any of the businesses 
that deservedly earn high marks for social and environmental responsibility, we 
are faced with a sobering irony. If every company on the planet were to adopt 
che environmental and social practices of the best companies—of, say, the Body 
Shop, Patagonia, and Ben and Jerry's—the world would still be moving toward 
environmental degradation and collapse In other words, if we analyze environ- 
mental effects and create an input-output model of resources and energy, the 
results do not even approximate a tolerable or sustainable future. If a tiny frac- 
tion of the world’s most intelligent companies cannot model a sustainable 
world, then thar tells us thar... what we have is not a management problem but 
a design problem.” 


Karl Marx could hardly have said ıt better. The problem, as Hawken sees 
it, is that ‘over-consumption’ 1s built into the logic of the market econ- 
omy, which is driven by competition and profit seeking to overproduce. 
And Hawken ought to know since he’s done his bit to destroy the 
forests of Southeast Asia flogging teak garden furniture to over-consum- 
ing Americans.% 


Furthermore, pace John Roemer et al., these contradictions are no less 
built into any conceivable ‘market socialism’. For what difference does it 
make if firms are owned by the workers? They still have to compete, still 
have to maximize production, still have to cut costs, still have to create 
new products and sell their stuff whether anybody needs it or not, still 
have to advertise, still have to cut down trees to make junk mail, still 
have to fill up the airwaves with commercials—so on and on it goes. The 
problem is only partly about ownership. The main problem is the 
unplanned, chaotic, crisis-ridden nature of production for the market— 
the invisible hand.™ 
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The ‘Impossibility’ of Planning 


But what of the alleged impossibility of planning? The lare Alec Nove 
was a brilliant and witty critic of the irrationalities of Stalinist command 
economies. But in his zeal to ridicule Stalinist economics he vented 
much steam concocting problems which were not really problems. Nove 
liked to ask, how can workers vote on how many bell-bearings to pro- 
duce, or what kinds? Or on how much sulphuric acid, and by when? And 
so on. ‘Obviously’, said: Nove, the centre can never know all the myriad 
needs, as well as capacities at the base, or.know them in time. So rational 
planning cannot be top-down, by command. It requires constant feed- 
back from the base, information on productivity and changes in capacity. 
It requires, furthermore, unplanned spontaneous initiative at the grass- 
roots to constantly correct central planners. In short, ‘the centre does not 
know just what it is that needs doing, ın disaggregated detail, while 
management in its situation cesxot keow what it is that society needs 
unless the centre informs it.” So economic planning must inevitably 
founder on this intractable epistemological dilemma. 


Yet the problem Nove identifies is not epistemological but social and 
political. Under the Stalinist system, the lower levels knew very well 
what their needs and capacities were, and they were perfectly capable of 
sending this accurate information to the centre. But in such a bureau- 
cratic, class-divided system it was not in anyone's interest to convey accu- 
raté information. On the contrary, given this structure, everyone from 
Number Two on down systematically lied, and mendacity became insti- 
tutionalized as a way of life. The Czech economist Ota Sik has described 
the situation well: 


The enterprises were transformed into cogs in the economic machine, to be 
manipulated by men at the centre and forced to provide the highest output ar 
the lowest costs—withour regard, narurally, for the end effect. So they adopted 
the most obvious mode of defence: they understated their potentialities and 
overstated their needs... And there evolved a mechanism for deception on a 
grand scale, of not showing one’s hand, and this was the only sphere in which 
people's initistrve would really develop to the full. The consequence was chat 
the Czechoslovak economy lost its last asset—objective information about 
needs, reserves, and potentialities.’ 


In my view, the main barrier to rational economic planning is not really, 
or at least not mainly, a problem of knowledge. The real problem is to 
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devise means of voluntary active cooperation between planners, produc- 
ers and consumers. For this to work, there must be a coincidence of inter- 
ests between these groups, which can only be based on a democratic 
management of the economy. 


Nove is certainly right that the centre should not have to micro-man- 
age every detail of the economy ‘specifying every journey of every lorry.’ 
That would be absurd. But an intelligent, informed citizenry can vote 
on broad priorities—whether to build nuclear power or solar power, or 
take stronger measures to conserve power. Whether to make private 
cars or public transit the mainstay of urban transport. Whether to fish 
tuna to extinction. Whether to cut down the last of the old-growth for- 
est to make cedar decks for suburbanites, disposable chip-board fur- 
niture, paper towels and phone books. I see no practical reason why 
ordinary citizens cannot make such decisions. To plan in this way does 
not require that ordinary citizens have total and instant knowledge of 
every aspect of an impossibly complicated economy. They can vote on 
the priorities and leave the details to technicians—that’s what capital- 
ists do.” 


What evidence do I have that such democratic planning could work? 
Little, to be sure. But the problem 1s not that democratic planning has 
‘failed’. The problem ıs it’s never been treed. The failure of Stalinist plan- 
ning does not disprove the possibility of democratic planning. When has 
the economy ever been put up for a vote, ın any society? When has there 
even been any balanced and considered public discussion of an important 
economic issue that has not been massively distorted by big money from 
‘special interests’? Nevertheless, there are important examples that bear 
looking at. One place to look is at the growing efforts by local communi- 
ties to demand democratic control over toxic polluters. These raise seri- 
ous challenges to the prerogatives of corporate power and private 
property.» 


Save the Humans! 


In an age when technologies from nuclear power to biotechnology pose 
profound and unknown consequences for the entire society, is it not more 
obvious than ever that decisions about such large-scale hazardous tech- 
nologies should be made by «// those affected and not just by those who 
profit? There is a powerful case for the umperative need for a radical 
democratization of economic decision-making—a step in the direction 
of democratic planning. 


Of course, such a society would certainly make mistakes. Jobs might 
well be favoured over environmental concerns by most Chinese people. 
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Suppose the Chinese could vote on whether or not they want private cars 
or light rail as the mainstay of public transport: Given the current deluge 
of advertising and promotion of consumensm they might well vote for 
cars. But would the citizens of Los Angeles have voted for cars and free- 
ways in the late 1940s if they had been warned that in twenty years the 
San Gabriel mountains would be lost from view an all but a few days a 
year, or that the average speed on the freeways would be no more than 30 
mph and it would take them longer to get to work than in the 19408? 
Would they have voted for cars as the main means of conveyance if they 
bad been warned that they and future generations would suffer from lead 
poisoning, lung cancer, and many other illnesses because of car pollu- 
tion? Most, if not all, of these consequences were predictable in the late 
19408. But the economy was not up for a vote. 


If the Chinese—and we—leave such decisions to the chaos of the free 
market and the bias of profit-seeking capitalists, such ‘mistakes’ become 
systematic and inevitable. Given the huge size of China’s industrializing 
economy, and its consequent :mpact upon the global environment, capi- 
talist development holds out the prospect of ever more devastating envi- 
ronmental disasters, if not global catastrophe. 


How would a truly democratic society do worse? Given current trends, it 
seems hard not to draw the conclusion that, very likely, there will never 
be democratic socialism, anywhere—in which case eco-rationality, if not 
humanity, are probably doomed. That may be our fate. Human societies 
have collapsed before. But it would be helpful if intellectuals who call 
themselves socialists stopped pandering to the prevalent market idolatry, 
abandoned such oxymorons as ‘market socialism’, turned their energies 
to criticizing the irrationality and cruelty of the free market, and helped 
to build the case for a radical democratization of the economy and soci- 
ety—democratic socialism. 
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Bin Zhao 


Consumerism, Confucianism, 
Communism: Making Sense 


of China Today 


The dramatic social, economic and cultural changes that have been taking 
place in China over the past fifteen years have been attracting more and more 
attention from commentators in the West.* The old order maintained by strin- 
gent state control over the economy and everyday life has been gradually but 
` decisively broken up by the market forces which were introduced at the end of 
the 1970s as a remedy for the perceived failure of Mao’s egalitarian socialism. 
Interpretations of these events by those on the Left tend to be motivated by 
their concern for the fate of socialism in China.t This focus, however, tends to 
miss a crucial link between existing capitalism and socialism. Both are true 
heirs of the Enlightenment and its illegitimate child, instrumental reason. 
Both are devoted to the same end—material progress. This crucial link is often 
absent from the theoretical visions formed by the legacy of the Cold War which 
played with and thrived upon the apparent differences between the two armed 
camps. In today’s China, pragmatism has triumphed over other ideologies; the 
quintessence of this stance is captured in Deng Xiaoping’s ‘cat theory’—‘it 
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does not matter whether the cat is white or black, as long as it catches the 
mice, it is a good cat.’ For most people, it no longer matters whether the 
cat is ‘socialism with Chinese characteristics’ or ‘capitalism with 
Confucian colours’. As long as it works for China’s development, it is 
regarded as a ‘good-ism’—hao zheyt. 


Ever since the idea of progress, invented some 250 years ago in a cold cor- 
ner of Western Europe, conquered the imagination of the rest of the world 
through violence and enticement, the frenzied pursuit of modernization 
has become a central concern for the so-called “Third World’. Modernity, 
the most formidable achievement of the West, questioned and criticized at 
home since its inception, remains a potent dreamland for the rest of the 
world. The vision of many cultural and political elites in poor countries 
has been so dazzled by its powerful display that their :magination of other 
possibilities for development has been seriously blunted. The focus of 
developmental energies has been placed on economic growth and 
‘progress’ is measured in terms of wealth generation. If the price paid for 
pioneering modernity by the West has been compensated for by the boun- 
ties of colonialism, the price paid or to be paid by the “Third World’ coun- 
tries is still to be calculated. The history of desperately seeking modernity 
has been littered with sufferings, failures, frustrations, and disasters.” 


China After Mao 


China has been one of the century’s most determined bidders for moder- 
nity. Her failures, more than her successes, bave been among the most dra- 
matic. In the game of ‘catching up with the West’, various strategies have 
been tried by successive regimes since the mid-nineteenth century, swing- 
ing between Westernisation and traditionalism, capitalism and socialism, 
isolationism and open-door policies. The apparent difference between 
these various attempts, reflected and buttressed by the ideologies of the 
time, should not obscure the continuity ın the central theme—building a 
strong, modern Chinese nation capable of fending off Western encroach- 
ment—an agenda initially set by a few reform-minded comprador bureau- 
crats after the Qing government lost the Opium War with Britain in 
1842.3 Hence the recent strategy adopted by the post-Mao government, 
based on market reforms and opening up to the West, has to be understood 
in the light of China’s long bid for modernization and national salvation. 


At the moment, this initiative seems to be working miracles. The ‘rise 
of China’ has been widely hailed as the most significant change defin- 
ing the global power structure of the next century. China has the 


* Tam grateful to Graham Murdock, whose encouragement and support have made this 
piece possible My thanks also go to Lin Chun for making valuable comments on previous 
drafts 

1 This can be seen ın Richard Smith’s The Chinese Road to Capitalism’, NLR 199, 
May—June 1993, pp 55-99, and also in Lin Chun's ‘China Today. “Money Dissolves the 
Commune”’, NLR 201, September—October 1993, pp. 34-45. It can already be noted in 
earlier debates such ss Jon Halliday, ‘Capitalism and Socialism in East Asia’, NLR 124, 
November—December 1980, pp 3-24. 

1 Dependency theory as a critique of modernization theory can be seen as a powerful 
expression of this frustration 

3 For an account of this period of histocy, ee The Search for Modera 
Chraa, London 1990, chapter entitled ‘Frgmentation and Reform 
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world’s fastest growing economy. This growth spurt has led to a 
remarkable rise in people's living standards. Official statistics show 
thar since 1978, the year when the programme of economic reform was 
launched, average incomes have grown more than six-fold in rural areas 
and tripled in urban areas. Although these figures say little about the 
distribution of the newly created wealth, they are a powerful sign that 
China is in the midst of a series of qualitative historical changes, and 
perhaps is making her final leap towards the ‘dreamland of modernity’. 
This present piece, however, 1s not meant as a eulogy to China’s 
remarkable achievements. These are freely available to anyone who 
wants to look. Rather, it is intended as an exploration of the overt and 
hidden problems that these statistics conceal. The central problem 
addressed here 1s the rise of a rampant mass consumerism, one of the 
most obvious, though unintended, consequences of the attempt at 
modernization through privatization and the free market. The post- 
Mao government’s commitment to economic pragmatism seems to be 
paying off in that an increasing number of Chinese have rushed to join 
the ranks of consumers in the 1990s. 


Systematic analyses and critiques of mass consumption in the West can be 
dated back to the rise of the modern mass consumer society in the United 
States around the turn of the century. But ıt was not until more recently, 
in the last ten years or so, that consumption and consumerism have 
become central issues in academic debates centring around the key con- 
cept of postmodernity and the changing nature of Western society.’ As is 
pointed out in much current work on globalisation, mass consumption is 
no longer the exclusive preserve of the Western world. Yet arguably, the 
rise of the ‘Far East’ as an economic power ın the last two decades has lead 
to new kinds of consumerism which Western critical social theories can- 
not fully make sense of. In the case of post-Mao China, what I shall call 
‘Confucian consumerism’, for lack of a better phrase, deserves critical and 
immediate attention. I will begin by tracing its rise and then look at its 
social and psychological roots in the puritan communism of Mao’s China. 
The ‘window effect’ of the example of more affluent neighbours, though 
not the focus of analysis here, should nevertheless not be overlooked. 
Influences from Hong Kong, Taiwan, and to a lesser extent, Singapore, 
are particularly important because of their shared cultural ancestry with 
China. Then I will look at unequal consumption as a result of the widen- 
ing gap between the rich and the poor in the 1990s, paying particular 
attention to the conspicuous consumption of the ‘new economic elites’. 
Finally, I will try to draw out some of the social, political and environ- 
mental implications of this current wave of mass consumption, and raise a 
few doubts about national development and modernization generally. 
The problems are serous, but solutions are even harder to find. 


Puritan Communism and the Lure of Consumption 
The rampant fashion in which consumerism seems to have been embraced 


by Chinese society has to be seen in the light of the country’s immediate 
past experience of puritan communism. The adoption of the Soviet model 





4 China Daily, 19 October 1994. 
7 See Mike Featherstone Ceasamer Calters and Pastmedernism, Loudon 1991 
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of industrialization in the early 1950s, which privileged heavy industry at 
the expense of consumer products, had serious implications for people's 
material life. Individual consumption was sacrificed for the nation’s prim- 
itive capital accumulation and the provision of consumer goods was kept 
at the basic level required for the reproduction of labour power. 


The Party made strenuous efforts to inculcate a ‘correct’ proletarian 
lifestyle of ‘hard work and plain living’ (iawkw pus), and promoted a 
range of living or deceased models for emulation. People were called 
upon to tighten their belts as food was rationed. Fashion, regarded as 
bourgeois in origin and surplus to authentic human needs, was for many 
years more of less abolished, which turned China into a country of people 
dressed in grey, black, white, army green, and navy blue—the colour 
scheme of Chinese puritan communism. Ill-fed and poorly dressed, peo- 
ple were nevertheless expected to take pride ın the nation’s collective 
achievements 1n satellite technology and atomic power. Basic products 
were manufactured for basic necessities and no luxury could be justified. 
The most costly consumer durables a family could own up to the late 
19708 were wrist-watches, sewing machines and bicycles. Indeed, con- 
sumption beyond the limit set by the Party could be condemned as a 
sign of a corrupt and despicable bourgeois life style. Extravagance was a 
constant target of social criticism. 


With the death of Mao, however, China took a pragmatic turn away 
from ideological purity. Deng’s pragmatism was particularly welcomed 
at a time when many felt alienated by mass political movements, disil- 
lusioned with the grand communist project, and exhausted by ceaseless 
demands for self-sacrifice. The new government, forsaking Mao’s ideal- 
ism, quickly redefined socialism in the most concrete terms as raising 
people’s living standards through developing ‘the forces of production’, 
hoping to form a new and secure basis for its own legitimacy. Living 
standards were, by and large, understood in the narrow sense of material 
consumption. The success of economic reforms was measured in terms 
of material betterment for each member of the society. These changes in 
government policy and collective mentality, together with rapid eco- 
nomic growth and a general rise ın family income, helped give rise to a 
new wave of consumption on a scale unknown in Chinese history. As a 
new and ‘modern’ way of life, consumerism appeared irresistible to the 
hitherto materially deprived. As a para-belief system, it firmly en- 
trenched itself in the void left by the bankruptcy of official Marxism- 
Leninism-Maoism in the new era of ideological disenchantment. 


Economic pragmatism appears to have been very successful in inducing 
a remarkable rise in people’s living standards, albeit complicated by a 
pronounced tendency towards an unequal distribution of wealth. More 
and more people are acquiring and exercising their ‘right to choose’ in 
the market place. Everywhere old shopping centres are being renovated 
and new ones built. The country has been turned into a gigantic con- 
struction site.” Two impressive modern shopping centres were opened in 





6 Paul Bowles and Xtao-yusn Dong, ‘Current Successes and Future Challenges in China's 
Economic Reforms’, NLR 208, pp. 49-76 

7 Deyan Sudjic, Megalopolis Now’, The Guardsex Wankend, 29 June 1995, Pp 27-35 
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Beijing in 1992—the Lufthansa Friendship Shopping Centre, co- 
financed by Chinese, German and South Korean capitals, and CVIK Plaza 
jointly built with Chinese and Japanese money. Many more followed. 
The latest, which opened in January 1996 in Haidian—a University and 
high-technology town on the outskirts of Beijing—was simply named 
Dangdat Shangsha (Modern Shopping Plaza). It is comparable to any sım- 
ilar development in Europe. But even these loci of consumption will be 
surpassed by five pedestrian shopping malls being built on Besjing’s 
most famous commercial street—Wangfujing, which are being pro- 
moted as meeting ‘the standards of top global shopping centres’.® 
Shanghai, China’s most cosmopolitan city, with a longer tradition in 
commerce and industry, already boasts a number of impressive modern 
shopping centres, including Maison Mode, Isetan, and the Oriental 
Shopping Paradise. Elsewhere, mayor cities are competing with each 
other in developing regional shopping zones. Some have already earned a 
reputation as the site of nationally famous department stores.’ 


The display of wealth through conspicuous consumption is by no means 
a modern phenomenon in China. ° However, now China 1s caught in the 
middle of a consumer and retailing ‘revolution’ which has only been pos- 
sible because of the keen participation of foreign capital, expecting to 
make a fortune from the world’s largest market. Foreign involvement ın 
the retailing sector is relatively new but its impact has already been 
strongly felt.'' The Chinese authorities began to allow foreign compa- 
mies to form joint ventures with local Chinese retailers ın 1992. But by 
1995, the new shopping zones were already rapidly transforming the 
street scenes in many cities. 


Consumerism, Confucian-Style 


Heavily influenced by affluent East and Southeast Asian neighbours, the 
current wave of mass consumption in China is assuming characteristics 
which set it apart from the more established pattern in the West. I will 
refer to it as ‘Confucian’ consumerism because it bears the umprints of 
China’s long-standing values concerning families and human relations. 
One can even argue that the traditional worldliness of Chinese attitudes 
towards life are entirely compatible with the new ethic of consumption. 
Unsurprisingly, the most highly desired consumer durables are closely 
associated with the family—yeyorg diang: (electric appliances for the 
family). Black-and-white television sets were the first addition, ın the 
late 19708, to the established list of approved household goods. The list 
then grew to include colour televisions, refrigerators, washing machines, 
and hi-fi systems, which together formed the new ‘four major consumer 
items’ of the mid- to late-1980s. The possession of these items marked 





* Foreign Capital Boosts Beijing's Commerce’, Beryrag Rese, 12-18 April 1993, pp. 13-16 
? The formerly obscure capital of Henan province, Zhengzhou, is now renowned for hav- 
1ng Yraxryra (Asia), a huge department store with modern facilities, including a child-care 
department for parents to leave their children while shopping. 

1° For an account of conspicuous consumption in classical China, see Peter Burk ‘Res et 
Verba Conspicuous Consumption in che Early Modern World’, in John Brewer and Roy 
Porter, eds, Consamperon and the World of Goeds, London 1994 

n Tony Walker aod Richard Tomlinson, ‘In Search of Fresh Pastures’, Financial Times, 8 
December 1995. 
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the degree to which a household could be considered ‘modern’. The 
country's goal of four general modernisations was thereby conveniently 
mirrored in the family’s goal of obtaining the four major consumer 
items.’? There was hardly any need for intensive Party propaganda for 
this to happen. It was an immediate, and immediately understandable, 
symbiosis. 


The list of desirable consumer durables continued to grow throughout the 
late 1980s and the 1990s. The old ‘three major items’ and the new ‘four 
major items’ are both passé now. Electric fans, cameras, and motorcycles 
are already commonplace, and the better-off are now seeking VCRs, video 
cameras, compact hi-fi systems, vacuum cleaners, microwave cookers, 
family computers (known as jreyong diannao rather than gerea diaxnao— 
personal computers), karaoke machines, and air-conditioning systems. 
Foreign brand-names, from Japan ın particular, are preferred if not always 
available and affordable. A recent survey shows that among the top eigh- 
teen most recognized brand-names, Tsing Tao Beer is the only Chinese 
brand, ranking fifth after Hitachi, Coca-Cola, Panasonic and Toshiba." 
For colour televisions, the size of the screen is as essential as the make 
itself. The most recent fad 1s for a 29-inch ‘king-size’ screen known as 
byawang—king of pictures. Some can now even dream of a family car, 
though among the half million automobiles in Beijing in 1993, only 
10,000 were currently privately owned.'4 The number of family phones, 
however, are increasing rapidly, having reached 2.4 million by the end of 
1992. The pursuit of home modernization (ytating xtandai bua) has made 
grand ideologies increasingly irrelevant for ordinary people in China. 


Interior Decorating and Post-Feminism 


Desirability and affordability do not always go together. To achieve 
home modernization through the purchase of consumer durables, most 
families have to save hard. For some, this could mean setting limits to 
basic expenses, especially in the early days of mass consumption. The 
family-clan network can play an important role here. Family members 
and relatives, even good friends, help each other out with big purchases, 
and funds can be raised to help those most in need—the newly wed, for 
instance, who ‘need’ a large-screen television, a refrigerator and a wash- 
ing machine. The new economuc elites, who do not have to save exces- 
sively for the big purchases, are expected to help their less fortunate 
relatives in their pursuit of home modernization. 


For the relatively better-off, internal decoration is the new fad of the 
1990s. Bare cement floors are covered up with ceramic tiles, wooden 
boards, carpet or other synthetic marerials. White, lime-painted walls 
are resurfaced with newly available ‘hi-tech’ materials. Fancy lights are 
fixed to ceilings and walls. A modern, well-decorated home furnished 
with a complete set of new furniture plus all the available electric house- 





"1 The four modernisarions of agriculture, industry, national defence, and science and 
technology were made the official goal of national development by the post-Mao govern- 
ment ın the late 1970s. 

13 Walker and Tomlinson, In Search of Fresh Pastures’. 

4 "Money How ıt 1s Spent Today’, Bessrag Resse, 8-14 March 1993, p 44- 
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hold appliances, and air-conditioning if possible, has become a realizable 
goal for more and more people, though at different costs and paces. 
Material betterment centring around the family has become a dream 
shared by all. 


Home modernization through the purchase of consumer durables is at 
best a mixed blessing for Chinese women. Some jieyong diangi, such as 
washing machines, have indeed freed women from their usual hard fam- 
ily chores. Others are less ‘liberating’ than they may first appear. For 
example, refrigerators, which are vety common in China now, are often of 
little use within normal family life. Not infrequently, owning a refriger- 
ator is more symbolic than practical. As supermarket shopping in large 
quantities with a car 1s very rare, and will remain so for the foreseeable 
future, the time- and energy-saving potential of a refrigerator is largely 
unrealized. Refrigerators, for many Chinese families, fulfil a limited 
function of cooling food and drinks or merely keeping left-overs. Food 
shopping is still done fairly frequently, 1f not daily. 


The 1990s are witnessing a ‘post-feminist’, or rather an ‘anti-femunist’, 
trend among some young women. They choose to retreat from fully par- 
ticipating in public life, ın reaction to the previous official line on 
women’s liberation, back into an increasingly comfortable domestic 
milieu. As the ‘all-consuming passion’ further takes over among the 
younger generations, the relationship between home modernization and 
women’s liberation, which should mean more than mere material reward 
and comfort, is becoming increasingly dubious and problematic.?3 


The single child (dusheng zixx) has also become a major consumer within 
the family. The official policy that each married couple can have only one 
child, introduced in the beginning of the 1980s, has created an unprece- 
dented generation of single children in cities, nicknamed the ‘little 
emperors of China’ because of the popular belief about the ‘imperial’ 
position they occupy within the family. This policy has, in a way, turned 
the traditional power structure of a Chinese family ‘upside down’. 
Although it may not necessarily mean that the cherished familial values 
such as filial piety (xiao) have been abandoned wholesale, ıt does mean 
that they have taken on different dimensions. The first generation of the 
single child also happens to be the first generation brought up with the 
rapid development of mass consumption. A direct consequence of the 
one-child policy for the new era of mass consumption is that children’s 
consumption has been increasing dramatically and that their market 
remains the most buoyant. 


This situation has been receiving critical attention from the Chinese 
press since the early days of mass consumption. One survey conducted in 
Shanghai back in 1988 already showed that about a third of family 
income was spent on the child.*® A more recent report, conducted in 
1993, shows that nearly half of an urban family’s income is spent on the 


I IM 
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16 ‘Consumprion ın China Gone Astray—Excessive Spending on the Young Generation’, 
The Peaple’s Dariy, overseas edition, 30 May 1988 
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child.*? Parents regard this expenditure as a necessary investment in the 
child’s health and intelligence. The general figures for the rise in family 
income in the five years from 1988 to 1993 do not tell the whole story. 
Children’s real purchasing power has increased much more than these 
statistics suggest. Parents buy costly electronic toys, pianos, and ‘simple 
computers’ for their children. Even snacks are becoming fancier and 
more expensive. A pack of candy, according to the same report, can easily 
cost a parent a day's earnings. When it comes to things supposedly 
related to education, parents are more than willing to pay. Computer- 
game consoles thus sell better when marketed as ‘learning-facilitating 
machines’ (xwexi jt). One brand, aptly called Xiao Bawang, meaning ‘lit- 
tle king’, has been heavily promoted in a television commercial featuring 
a well-known Hong Kong kung fu star dressed as a school kid. Some par- 
ents regularly accompany their children to evening schools, for which 
they have to pay, to learn music, dancing, drawing, or martial arts. No 
one wants to be seen to be left behind in the race towards the single 
child’s future success. 


Attracted by the huge potential of the children’s market ın China, for- 
eign companies have moved in to take their slice. British-made Johnson’s 
baby products, Swiss-based Nestlé’s milk-powder and baby food, and 
Italian Benetton’s children’s fashions are among the better-known 
instances. The single child's status within the family as the ‘little 
emperor’ has been created and maintained through a potent mixture of 
parental care and expectation, expressed by increasingly conspicuous 
expenditure. Material and emotional investment in the child are 
expected to pay off when the child grows up to be a success. This reflects 
back upon, and brings glory to, the parents, and the whole extended 
family. 


In addition to being highly family-oriented, and in many cases child- 
centred, consumerism in China is also strongly social and relational. The 
traditional principle of /isheng waxglai—courtesy demands reciproc- 
ity—still guides people's relations The ritual of constantly exchanging 
presents between family members, relatives, friends, colleagues, and now 
business partners, for the sake of maintaining good relationships, lies 
behind the booming gift economy. Li ın modern Chinese means both 
courtesy and gift, which are indeed inseparable in practice. A wide vari- 
ety of goods can be packaged as gifts—tea, alcohol, cigarettes, various 
kinds of medicated nourishment (zib pia) being among the most com- 
mon. Many department stores set up special counters (libn zbuangui) to 
market ready-packaged presents around New Year's Day and the Chinese 
Spring Festival. 


Banqueting in restaurants is a common form of social consumption. To 
outside observers, such dining can appear ‘irrational’, often excessive in 
quantity, quality, and variety. But it has a clear rationale—to establish 
and maintain good relations. ‘Waste’ in banquets is common and, 1n- 
deed, necessary for demonstrating generosity and hospitality. This app- 
arent extravagance 1s becoming increasingly common in a country where ~ 
many people’s basic needs are now met. Qingke songlt, holding banquets 
a ee a a 
7 Money How ıt 1s Spent Today’. 
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and exchanging presents, once a target of social criticism under puritan 
communism, has come back with a vengeance alongside the economic 
boom and rising incomes. 


The New Economic Elites 


The material betterment achieved 1n the past fifteen years is, however, by 
no means equally distributed. On the contrary, the positive connotations 
generated by figures showing the general rise in living standards are 
increasingly overshadowed by a heightened awareness of economic and 
social inequalities. These divisions have been accentuated in recent years 
after Deng gave his personal blessing to radical reforms during his much 
publicized tour of the enterprise zones of southern China in January 
1992. The number of yxan millionaires has grown in tandem with the 
number of people living under official poverty line. The widening gap 
between the rich and the poor has been attracting increasingly critical 
comment inside China, and, with the more relaxed media and intellec- 
tual environment after 1992, has been widely debated.'® While the 
number of ywa" millionaires is estimated to have reached one million by 
the end of 199279 and is still on the rise, the number of people claiming 
unemployment benefit rose from 100,000 in 1991, through 340,000 in 
1992 and 1,030,000 in 1993, to reach 1,800,000 in 1994.7° With infla- 
tion hitting 20 per cent in 1994, ıt is not difficult to imagine that the 
poor, even when in employment, can hardly make ends meet, unless they 
take a second job. Many of the new poor are former workers of state- 
owned enterprises, once the pillar of China’s industrial base, and the 
hardest hit in the process of market reform. 


The impressive shopping centres stocked with expensive consumer items 
are clearly not meant for these people. They are constructed to satisfy the 
surging purchasing power of the more fortunate, particularly the bus- 
ness and managerial class. Private wealth in contemporary China is a new 
and complex phenomenon. The well-off do not form a cohesive social 
group. They consist of people from various backgrounds—workers, 
peasants, cadres, and the formerly unemployed. Their routes to fortune 
also vary considerably. However, a broader conception of the ‘new eco- 
nomic elites’ 1s a useful guide to analysis.?* 


In the early days when Deng sanctioned the policy of allowing some peo- 
ple to get rich, those who were quick to take advantage of the new eco- 
nomic policy were the unemployed, the urban youth known then as 
those ‘waiting to be employed’. Many of them were sent to the country- 
side as Chairman Mao’s Red Guards during the Cultural Revolution in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. Because of the lack of other opportuni- 
ties, they became self-employed. Many started out as vendors running 
licensed stands on market streets at a time when commerce was still very 
underdeveloped. The more fortunate among them did become rich and a 


* He Qinglian, Wealth and Poverty. an Analysis of Current Social Seratification’, 
Deagfang, 11 May 1993. 

19 China Youth Dazly, 11 March 1993. 

*° He Qinglian, “Wealth and Poverty’. 

w David Goodman ‘New Economic Elites’, in Robert Benewsck and Paul Wingrove, eds, 
China m the 19905, Basingstoke 1995 
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new phrase was coined to refer to the weeyxex by, the household of 
10,000 yxan, a considerable sum in the early and mid 1980s. Nowadays, 
wanyuna bu has given its way to dakwarx, which literally means ‘big 
money’. 


Towards the end of the 1980s, more and more qualified state employ- 
ees, technocrats in particular, decided temporarily or permanently to 
leave their secure but poorly paid job behind, and try their luck in the 
free market. The phenomenon is aptly termed ‘xia bai —going down 
to the sea, which holds the promise of running across big fortunes and 
the danger of being drowned. They founded companies based on col- 
lective or private ownership. Some quickly learned to swim in the sea 
of business and instantly made large amounts of money. Many 
drowned. The successful ones are China’s new entrepreneurs, often 
well educated, energetic and competitive, possessing all the qualities 
required to play the new markets. The authorities are quick to bestow 
on such people the honour of being new model citizens in Deng Xiao- 
ping’s China. 


Cashing in on bureaucratic power seems inevitable in the era of ‘getting 
rich is glorious’. The new technocratic managerial class in many state- 
owned or collectively owned companies wields immense power over 
company wealth. Consuming with goagkmes—public money—s already 
recognized as a serious but intractable problem, deeply rooted in a cul- 
ture which refuses to draw a clear-cut distinction between gong (public) 
and si (private). No matter how their money is obtained, the number of 
the economic elite has been increasing. In Beijing alone in 1993, there 
were more than 100,000 people with access to deposits exceeding 
100,000 ywan.22 Yet the popular image of the wealthy is not positive. A 
survey conducted in 1994 by sociologists from Renmin University ın 
Beijing showed that the nouveaux riches are thought to have a negative 
impact on the society as a whole. The means to riches are widely regarded 
as questionable and even illegitimate For the better educated, the rich 
self-employed businessmen have neither culture nor taste, and need to 
improve their image.”? 


Beyond Standard Goods 


Among the affluent social strata, new patterns of consumption have 
emerged. Some have clearly started to pay more attention to style and - 
taste, and display individual differences through consumption. A recent 
survey of ‘white collar employees’ in Shanghai, looking at their income, 
lifestyle, and aspirations, has confirmed this tendency.” The category of 
‘white collar employees’, however, is by no means unambiguous and can 
only be taken as a general indicator of the professional groups with better 
education and higher income. The ‘white collar employees’ are identified 
in the survey as the backbone of support for the serious arts, pursuing a 
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lifestyle of good taste and individuality.” Many prefer a better shopping 
environment to lower prices, and some (37 per cent) have a preference for 
imported consumer goods. When it comes to fashion, the majority (60 
per cent) are not willing to follow the fad of the season. They tend to 
make a conscious effort to assert their identity through dress sense which 
is deemed important to maintaining their social and professional status. 
At the moment, it seems that consumption associated with individual 
identity and taste is confined to this relatively small minority of high- 
income professionals. But the very emergence of this group is significant, 
pointing to a future of unequal development in consumption. 


Foreign brands are stıll regarded as a potent status symbol in China. But 
the situation in the mid-1990s is becoming more complex. The labour- 
intensive and low-tech fashion industries have in the last few years made 
a massive move from Hong Kong, Taiwan, and South Korea into China. 
As a result, many of the international fashion brands, recognized and 
desired by many, are actually made in China. The distinction between 
the ‘authentic’ and the ‘fake’, made in the first place to protect the inter- 
ests and profit margins of the original designers and producers, has 
become blurred. A case in point is the well-known quality Italian sports- 
wear, Diadora, which has chosen a production site in China’s hinterland, 
Henan Province, where labour is considerably cheaper than in the boom- 
ing coastal areas. The factories often produce more than what has been 
ordered by Diadora and sell the extra products in local shops at much 
lower prices.2° This practice subverts the conventional notion of the 
‘fake’, and can pose problems to companies from rich countries eager to 
exploit China’s cheap labour. 


The economic elites are the natural vanguard consumers of imported 
luxury goods. Many of the major fashion brands found in the West are 
now available in Chinese cities. Benetton, Stefanel and Puma all have 
their own shops (zhbyaxmai dian) on the main commercial streets of 
Beijing and Shanghai. Pierre Cardin, who made an early entry into the 
Chinese market ın the mid 1980s, is still reaping the benefit of being the 
Pioneer, remaining the most recognized designer label among the 
wealthy. Shanghai’s Maison Mode shopping centre has Yves St Laurent, 
Salvatore Ferragamo and Mandrina Duck on display.?7 Though China 
only began importing French brandy in 1988, it is now che largest 
umporter in the world. Remy Martin, reetox ma (human-headed horse), 
for some curious reason has recently been chosen to serve as the recog- 
nized status symbol among imported brands of alcohol. A glass in the 
‘right’ place can cost more than 100 yaes. To have the whole bottle ın a 
white Limoges porcelain flask, one pays 5,250 yxax.?8 Imported cars are 
now within the reach of the wealthiest. Mercedes-Benz and Cadillac did 
very good business in China in 1992 and 1993, while Rolls-Royce and 
Jaguar are also doing well. Ferrari ıs selling in China, despite the fact 
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that most roads are unsuitable for even half its top speed. 

The number of well-decorated high-class restaurants and bars has also 
been increasing rapidly in the past few years. The proprietors are quick 
to cater to, and indeed help set the trend for, their elite customers, com- 
ing up with a fresh style each year. A hint of foreign decor was the fashion 
in Hangzhou in 1992. A year later, the fashion was small dining rooms 
modelled after English country houses of the eighteenth century with. 
palladium arches, statues in classical style, and oil paintings of the mas- 
ter and mistress of the house.?? Small and obscure cities are quick to fol- 
low the trends set by big cosmopolitan ones. Though the copy often 
appears inferior, it serves a similar purpose for the local economic elites. 
In January 1995, I happened to be invited by an old classmate who was 
doing well ın business to one such place ın my home city, a mining town 
which is far from being cosmopolitan. The restaurant was converted 
from a 19508 red-brick office building, and the smal! dining room we 
used had no windows because they were all blocked up by oil-paintings 
of Graeco-Roman gods. 


Costly entertainment sites such as karaoke houses and disco-ballrooms are 
cropping up 10 cities, catering for both China’s own economic elites, and 
businessmen from its wealthier neighbours—Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
Singapore, Japan and South Korea. By summer 1993, there were already 
300 karaoke houses and more than 100 ballrooms in Betjing.2° One such 
fancy karaoke house, Diexgetai, owned by a Hong Kong businessman in 
eastern downtown Beijing, bas rooms charging 4,000 to 5,000 yuan a 
night (then $670 to $830). Reservations are required a few days in advance. 


The Highest Grade 


A recent and peculiar Chinese development in conspicuous consumption 
is the conjuring up and marketing of ‘the highest grade’—y:pin. The 
‘highest grade’ costs many times more than the basic product, boasting a 
special quality which no one can define. A journalist spocted a bottle of 
the highest grade of Xifeng—a well-established brand of spirit, priced at 
3,200 yuan in the Beijing Lufthansa Shopping Centre. This is about a 
hundred times more than the usual price.3* Other makes of spirits, and 
Cigarettes, were quick to launch their own ‘highest grade’. The most 
remarkable feature of consumerism in late capitalism, the prominence of 
sign value over use and exchange value, is finding its most pronounced 
expression in post-Mao China.3? The highest grade is obviously beyond~ 
the reach of che majority. Rather, it is conjured up for two groups—the 
nouveaux riches caught up in the frenzy of ostentatious display of their 
wealth, and those who hold the strings of the public purse. 


Mobile phones have in recent years become an important status symbol. 
Despite the very high cost of initial purchase and instellation—around 
30,000 yan, and the same annual running cost,» the number of mobile 


3 Goodman, New Economuc Elites’, pp 142-3. = 
» ‘Enjoy Night Life Here’, Beyrag Revsow, 2-8 August 1993, p 31 
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phones has increased rapidly from 1993 onwards. By that year, 200,000 
mobile phones were estimated to be in use in Guangdong province 
alone. The following year was crucial for the expansion of telecommu- 
nications in China. The breaking up of the monopoly held by the 
Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications led to the launching of a sec- 
ond domestic operator ın Beijing—Ching United Telecommunications 
(Unicom), and a greater participation of foreign operators ın the area. 
China has been the largest single market in the world for telecommuni- 
cation since 1995 and will remain so for the next thirty or forty years.35 
The number of telephone lines will reach 140 million by the end of the 
century, up from 42 mullion in 1994. 


During the same visit home in January 1995, six friends came to see me 
one day, three of them with mobile phones. It later turned out that only 
one of them—a self-employed businessman—was a true owner. A police 
officer had borrowed his from a friend, and a medical doctor from a 
wealthy relative. They made and received phone calls from time to time 
during the afternoon’s visit and occasionally passed the ‘toys’ around. 
They were much surprised, puzzled and disappointed to find out that I 
was not a mobile phone owner. Did this mean that China has caught up 
with, or even surpassed Britain or the West, in mobile phones at least? If 
not, what? The situation clearly posed a problem for them. I tried to ex- 
plain why I did not need one but soon realized that need was not the 
issue. It was about appearing modern. I had obviously failed on that 
account and let them down. 


The last but not the least new area of conspicuous consumption 1s in chil- 
dren’s education. Many self-employed businessmen are poorly educated 
and are keen on improving the social status of the family through acquir- 
ing a better education for the younger generation. The earnest transla- 
tion of financial capital into cultural capital through investment in 
qualifications is a long-standing tradition.2° In some cities, private 
boarding schools have been established to cater for children of wealthy 
parents, charging a handsome sum in tuition fees or a sizeable ‘education 
deposit’. They are publicly known as ‘schools for the aristocracy’ (guizw 
xwexsa0). One such private school in southern China requires a deposit of 
150,000 to 300,000 yaax ($18,519 to $37,038) upon admission. It has 
already enrolled 1,566 students.37 Since the ‘schools for the aristocracy’ 
have access to abundant private funds, they can attract the best qualified 
teachers away from poorly funded state schools, offering up to ten times 
the state salary. An advertisement for one boarding school in Xiamen, 
Fujian Province, one of the first special economic zones in China, features 
a smart-looking young boy wearing an academic robe and holding a 
tolled-up degree certificate.2* Money seems to be working its magic in a 
country which, not too long ago, held equality as its ultimate socialist 
goal. If this trend continues will China eventually become a full-blown 
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class society based on the possession of wealth, which the communist 
revolution was pledged to destroy? 


Modernization and Its Discontents 


Economic and social polarization is a serious problem that the Chinese 
government has to face and tackle, and sooner rather than later, 1f msing™ 
social unrest is to be calmed and controlled. The most powerful attack on 
the liberal market reforms from the old Maoist Left has been directed at 
this rather obvious Achilles’ heel.29 It ıs entirely possible that a new 
political Left may emerge, representing the interests of the economically 
and socially deprived. Strikes, sit-ins, and slow-downs, coupled with 
peasant risings, though still sporadic, are on the rise, and will most prob- 
ably become more organized if the tendency towards polarization contin- 
ues and eventually embeds itself as a deep structural feature of Chinese 
society in the next century. 


The political consequence of heightening social and economic inequal- 
ity, serious as it is, is not the only problem undercutting China’s strug- 
gle for a better and fairer future. Less socially salient but more 
dangerous for the long run is the serious damage done to an already 
degraded natural environment by the single-minded pursuit of eco- 
nomic growth and rising consumption level in the present era. China's 
sheer size in area and population makes the crisis potentially cata- 
strophic. To even moderately raise the living standard of 1.2 billion 
people means tremendous additional demands on food, water, space, 
energy and other natural resources. Some commentators have already 
grimly predicted that no solutions within the reach of China’s own eco- 
nomic and technical capacity are Likely to be found to halt and reverse~ 
the general degradation of the natural environment in the 1990s and 
the first decade of the next century.** 


Among the many environmental problems is the loss of arable land to 
the building of new factories, houses and roads. China has already 
jumped from a grain exporter of 8 million tons in 1992 to a net importer 
of 16 million tons ın 1994, driving up world grain prices by 60 per cent. 
This has already caused some alarm in Western media, warning that, if 
the current trend continues ,China will swallow up all the world’s grain 
exports (200 million tons) by 2030.7 Pollution 1s the other problem 
which has come with rapid industrialization and rising consumption” 
levels. The sharp increase in the number of automobiles in recent years 
has exacerbated the already serious problem of urban air pollution. 
Despite the efforts made by local governments to raise the level of public 
awareness of environmental issues, effective measures are getting harder 
to find against 2 background of people’s rising expectations of material 
reward and comfort. 





» Social polarization 1s one of the factors identified ın ‘Several Factors thar May Affect Our 
Natioa's Stability’, an internally circulated article written ın the name of Deng Liqun. 

Tt may not necessarily call itself ‘the New Left’, as thar term has been irreparably or- 
nished by ‘ulera-leftism’ of the Cultural Revolution 
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Mass consumerism makes unlimited demands on natural resources. 
Granted that the high standards of living in the West can only be sus- 
tained through its dominant and exploitative position in the global eco- 
nomic system, it is totally unrealistic for the Chinese, or the rest of the 
world, to reach comparable standards. Yet, this ‘American way of life’ is 
envied, admired and desired everywhere in the “Third World’. The West 
can hardly tell the Chinese, the Indians, or the Brazilians to stop indus- 
trializing and modernizing their countries simply because it may cause 
ecological disasters which affect the world at large. Already the best 
Chinese-made products are consumed mainly in the West, as dictated by 
the unequal world economic system.*3 These are clearly not technical 
problems but moral and political choices. The concept of sustainable 
development, which must be taken seriously by the West and the rest of 
the world, should not be used as a pretext to defer the struggle for a bet- 
ter material future in poor countries.“ 


The West has already been alarmed by the possibility of the Chinese, 
one-fifth of the world’s population, suddenly entering the consumer age. 
A report by the Worldwatch Institute urges the industnalized countries 
to face the sheer unsustainability of their own current pattern of con- 
sumption.4> The burden of creating a sustainable society, the report 
rightly argues, should firstly fall on the countries that pioneered the 
unsustainable lifestyles. But common sense tells us that any search for a 
way out of the current predicament has to start with concerted global 
efforts, made by the West and the “Third World’ together. For this to 
happen, narrow national interests must give way to concern for the des- 
tiny of humanity as a whole. This may sound hopelessly utopian. But 
utopian thinking is precisely what 1s most wanting at this moment of 
fin-de-siécle disillusion when the free market appears beyond any reason- 
able challenge after the collapse and retreat of actually existing socialism. 
The West needs to reflect on and take action against the irrational 
aspects of its own way of life. What the poor countries desperately need is 
a holistic vision which can guide them in their search for other possibili- 
ties of development. 


The Myth of National Development 


Wallerstein’s deconstruction of the concept of development can provide a 
useful starting point.*® National development, seen from the macro-his- 
torical perspective of the world system, turns out to be an illusion more 
than a lodestar. Development has always been the development of the 
capitalist world economy, not that of any particular nation. Capitalism is 
by nature unequal, structuring and restructuring the world into core, 
semi-periphery, and periphery regions in term of economic strength and 
benefit. The situation of the late twentieth century, Wallerstein tells us, 
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1s such that the system has exhausted any possibility of further geograph- 
ical expansion. If development has always been somewhat a zero-sum 
game, it is more so now than ever, when new areas gain, old areas will 
lose. Hence, if any of the periphery countries do manage to ‘catch up’, be 
1t China, India or Brazil, a significant segment of population elsewhere 
in the world will eventually lose out. This will be the case as long as 
countries seek development separately, and thereby remain in competi-~ 
tive relations with one another.47 


This rather gloomy view of national development is not without its 
problems, but it contains a substantial kernel of truth. From the global 
perspective, China has already been integrated into, and lies at, the 
periphery of the world capitalist economic system. Its economic growth 
is increasingly dependent on foreign capital. By the early 1990s, China 
was already the second largest recipient of direct foreign investment in 
the “Third World’. By the end of 1993, 80,000 direct foreign investment 
ventures were already responsible for a considerable percentage of 
China’s GDP. International capital has turned China into a world factory 
producing for the world market, especially the affluent West. Even the 
‘retailing revolution’ since 1992, acknowledging and meeting the surg- 
ing demands of the rising economic elites has only been made possible 
by foreign involvement. This story of remarkable economic growth is 
also a triumph of international capital which recognizes no national and 
cultural boundaries. 


Since new information technology has made it possible to move capital 
swiftly between production sites ın search of the cheapest labour and raw 
materials, no one can guarantee that the massive production of labour- 
intensive goods in China will remain unchanged. In fact, China has every - 
reason to worry about competition from potentially cheaper and more 
profitable production sites. There have been reports of foreign investors 
intending to move production from south China, where the booming 
economy is already pushing labour costs up, to Vietnam.*® The question 
then becomes, how can the current growth rate and rising consumption 
level be sustained if they, to a large extent, depend on the essential unre- 
liability of international capital’s drive to maximize profit? 


If China does succeed ın reaching its goal of modernization in the com- 
ing two decades and manages to improve general living standards, either 
by retaining a larger share of the surplus values created within the coun- -~ 
try or by increasing the sheer speed and volume of production, who will 
lose out in the process? Can the basic contradiction embedded in the cur- 
rent strategies of national development assiduously pursued by many 
‘Third World’ governments, competition not cooperation, ever be 
resolved? Towards the end of his deconstruction of the myth of national 
development, Wallerstein comforts us with the promise that, although 





47 The competitive relation between the two most populous Astan countries, China and 
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national development is an illusion, development itself can be a lodestar 
if pursued on the basis of concerted, world-wide, collective action. 
Collective bargaining by the world’s poor could make 1t impossible for 
the world’s capitalists to play one locality off against another.49 Local 
producers could be encouraged to demand a greater participation in 
decision-making and a better share of the profits. More surplus retention 
by local producers, not the state, can be made possible through collabo- 
ration, not competition, between the world’s poorer nations. In this way, 
equality and prosperity, perhaps liberty and democracy as well, will 
finally dawn on humanity as a whole, not on some at the expense of oth- 
ers. This in practice means thet neither China, nor India or Brazil, should 
pursue its own national development regardless of their poor brothers 
and sisters in other “Third World’ countries. But looking around, one is 
more likely to see cut-throat competition than harmonious cooperation. 
Thus version of utopia, logical and coherent as it sounds, seems unlikely 
to be realized in the near future. But ıt is definitely worth striving for. 





49 Wallerstein Unthrakeag Sectal Serem, pp. 123-4. 
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The Theory of Post-Communist 
Managerialism 


The most distinctive characteristic of post-communist social structure in East 
Central Europe is the absence of a capitalist class.* Private property rights are in 
place, markets in labour and capital exist, these economies are open to world 
markets, and they have strong relationships with international financial insti- 
tutions. However, there is no organized group of major capitalists. There are no 
interlocking corporate directorates based on ownership, and there is no class 
organization through networks of family property. Indeed, the result of privati- 
zation in most of the region has been highly diffused property rights. This is 
the puzzle we seek to understand: what explains the distinctive class structure 
of the fledgling capitalist economies of East Central Europe? In the absence of a 
capitalist class, who has power, and on what basis do they exercise it? How sta- 
ble is the current balance of class forces? Can it reproduce itself for the foresee- 


able future? 
60 


Our answer, in brief, is that the distinctiveness of the new capitalist soci- 
eties of East Central Europe is due to the coalition of class fractions and 
elites which currently rule them. This coalition constitutes a ‘power 
elite’, which controls the command positions of political, cultural, and 
economic institutions, and is busy making ‘capitalism without capital- 
ists’. For the time being, this post-communist power elite does not look 
like 2 capitalist class whose ability to garner profits and to exploit work- 
ers is rooted ın private ownership of the means of production, that 1s, 
economic capital. Nor does it resemble the communist somenklatura, 
whose ability to dominate was based on a highly institutionalized form 
of social capital—party membership—which we call ‘political capital’, 
Instead, the new power elite of post-communism resembles most closely 
what Bourdieu has called ‘the dominated fraction of the dominant class’ 
in Western capitalism: it exercises power principally on the basis of 
knowledge, expertise and the capacity to manipulate symbols, in short, 
‘cultural capital’? What is most unusual about the current Central 
European context, however, is that this new power elite—so far—exer- 
cises its domination with no competition from a propertied bourgeoisie. 
The new power elite of post-communism is not composed of owners, but 
rather of the technocratic-managerial elite together with the new poli- 
tocracy which constitute its dominant fraction, and elite humanistic and 
social science intellectuals which form its dominated fraction. 


In what follows, we analyze the characteristics of the domination exer- 
cised by this new power elite as ‘managerialism’. In so doing, we criti- 
cally reconstruct the classical theories of managerialism developed ın the 
West, reworking traditional understandings of how classes and elites 
exercise power. Next, we trace the development of the post-communist 
power elite to the intra-class and intra-elite struggles of the communist 
era, which we argue, continue to shape processes of class formation in 
post-communism. In the final section of the paper, we present evidence 
to support our hypothesis chat 2 new power elite is in the making. First, 
against theories of ‘interrupted embourgeoisement’ which anticipated a 
renewal of the pre-communist bourgeoisie, we show that the incumbents 
of economic command positions are those who were already in man- 
agerial positions prior to the fall of communism. Second, contrary to 
the expectations of political capitalism theory—which anticipated the 
making of a propertied bourgeoisie from the ranks of cadre and the 
nomenklatura—we demonstrate that the incumbents of these command 
positions are not primarily owners but managers, and the basis of their 
power is not usually property ownership but professional expertise. 
Third, we show that the managerial elite closely resembles the members 
of the new politocracy and cultural elite in terms of its lifestyle and pos- 
sessions. Though managers are relatively well-off compared with the rest 
of the population, they do not own or earn significantly more than other 
segments of the elite. This corroborates our claim that a power elite is in 
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the making, not a grand bourgeoisie. In conclusion, we assess the poten- 
tial longevity of managerial capitalism in post-communist societies. 


One qualification 1s needed before we continue. We have carefully cir- 
cumscribed our claims to the geographical area known as ‘East Central 
Europe’—the Czech Republic, Hungary and Poland—as distinct from 
‘Eastern Europe’ proper.? Indeed, we think that most of our arguments ~ 
do not apply to the eastern part of the post-communist world, whose his- 
torical development has been markedly different from that of East 
Central Europe. According to the evidence available to us, the transition 
in Russia seems to have proceeded in marked divergence from the 
Central European path we will describe in this paper. Political capitalism 
theory, which we reject for Central Europe, seems to apply rather well 
to Russia, The former Russian #omenklat#ra, often in collaboration with 
Mafia-like groups, which are rumoured to be composed of former KGB 
officers, was more successful than its Central European sisters in turning 
public property into private wealth. This has led to a paradoxical sıtua- 
tion, diametrically opposed to our reading of developments in Central 
Europe: while market institutions in Russia are developing only slug- 
gishly, a propertied grand bourgeoisie is already in the making. Thus, if 
we characterize post-communism in Central Europe as ‘capitalism with- 
out capitalists’, it may well be fitting to label the emergent Russian 
structure as ‘capitalists without capitalism.’ 


Despite this qualification, however, we believe that our theory is general 

enough to be able to account for the historical roots of this Russian ‘ex- 

ceptionalism’. As we shall argue later, the shape of post-communism in 

Central Europe was determined by the fact that the ‘revolutions’ of 1989 

came just as the technocracy, in alliance with dissident intellectuals, - 
defeated the ruling bureaucratic estate and took power ın its place. But 
this 1s not what happened in Russia: there, the technocracy and the dissi- 
dent intelligentsia were much weaker to begin with, due to historical 
reasons, and they had to wait until 1991 when, rather than defeating the 
old ruling estate, they compromised with it. The Russian technocracy 
was not able to impose its own rules on the privatization process and 
block the access of the old somenk/atxra to private economic activity. Fur- 
thermore, dissident intellectuals were not able to successfully complete 
their historical project of creating ‘civil society’ in Russia. Thus the Par- 
Lament and the media are weak and exercise very limited control over 
the process of privatization. The result is widespread corruption, in which 
the ruling elite most closely approximates the model of a ‘kleptocracy’. 


The Theory of Managerialism Revisited 


The theory of managerialism was first proposed as a particular version of 
New Class theory. In an earlier paper one of us defined the ‘new class’ 





3 The exact boundaries of this area cocrespond to the nineteenth-cenuury ‘sphere of Ger- — 
man influence’, such as Bohemia, and the western regions of Poland and Hungary, but we 
use the term more loosely to refer to che Czech Republic, Hungary and Poland, as distinct 
from ‘Eastern Europe’, which we understand to include Belarus, Bulgar, Russia, 
Slovakia, and Ukraine. 
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idea as a theory or set of theories which, taking their inspiration from 
Marx, agreed that the propertied bourgeoisie was losing its dominant 
position in advanced capitalist societies.4 In contrast to Marxism, how- 
ever, New Class theorists did not envision society following the fall of 
the bourgeoisie as either classless or as subject to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Rather, these theorists predicted that the bourgeoisie would 
be replaced by a new dominant class—although there was little agree- 
ment about what this class would look like. 


The first wave of New Class theories at the end of the nineteenth century 
was put forward by anarchist critics of Marx like Bakunin and Machajski. 
These theorists suspected that the radical, ‘free floating’, Marxist intelli- 
geotsia would form the basis of a new dominant class who would rise to 
power on the backs of the proletariat. Managerial theories belong to the 
second wave of New Class theorizing which occurred during the 1930s, 
1940s and 1950s. Managerialists identified technocrats and/or managers as 
the new social agents who would wrest control of the command positions in 
the economy from proprietors. Although developed primarily as an analysis 
of Western capitalism, analogous theories were proposed by critical ana- 
lysts of Soviet-type societies during the same period, and in these theories, 
the Stalinist bureaucracy was tdentified as the New Class.> The third wave 
of New Class theories were theories of the ‘knowledge class’, which were 
briefly fashionable during the 1970s. Proponents believed that either the 
adversary culture,® or the culture of critical discourse? would be the vehicle 
by which the critical intelligentsia—or a New Class formed by humanistic 
intellectuals ın combination with the technical intelligentsis—would 
undermine the power of the capitalist class. 


We offer a brief critical overview of the Western version of the second 
wave of New Class theories below. There should be no misunderstand- 
ing: we do not think that with the fall of communism classical manager- 
tal theory is coming of age. We do think, however, that although these 
theories failed to predict what would happen in advanced capitalist soci- 
eties, they offer some interesting insights for the analysis of post-com- 
munist social structure. 


Managers as the New Dominant Class 


The idea of managerialism, the proposition that technocrats and/or 
managers could replace private owners in the command positions of the 
economic system, can be traced back to Saint Simon and his one-time sec- 
retary Auguste Comte. Critical of the anarchy of capitalist markets, they 
argued that it was necessary to bring rational scientific order, and the sa- 
entists who embodied that order, into the management of social affairs. 
This is one of the reasons why Comte sought to create sociology as the 
positive science of society. Although this theoretical heritage had rela- 
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trvely little impact on the following generation of social scientists in the 
nineteenth century,® it was resurrected in the early years of this century by 
Veblen, and to some extent by other theorists of the Progressive Era such 
as Taylor. Veblen criticized what he believed to be the sabotage of the 
economy by owners and their corrupt pursuit of profit. In The Engrnsers and 
the Price System he concluded that the real interests of production—effi- 
ciency, social equity, and progress—could only be represented by the engi- 
neers.9 This was Veblen’s utopian, technocratic vision of the future: if 
socialism was to come to the United States, he argued in 1919, its agents 
would not be the American working class but rather the ‘Soviets of engi- 
neers’, those social actors who had a real interest in production. Note, how- 
ever, that although this intellectual lineage from Saint Simon through 
Comte—and to some extent through Marx—leading to Veblen idealized 
scientists and technocrats, these theorists were at best only proto-theorists 
of managerialism. Veblen, for example, was as sceptical of managers as he 
was of the owners. The heroes in this story were people with technical and 
scientific know-how, not those with managerial skills—clearly reflecting 
the fact that the ‘science of management’ was not institutionalized at the 
time, and did not command the legitimacy ıt does today.*° 


/ 


It was not until Berle and Means’s The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property appeared in 1932 thar the first systematic attempt to substitute 
managers for scientists or engineers was made."' This book set an impor- 
tant new research agenda by suggesting that with the decay of family 
business, the importance of ownership as a source of economic power was 
substantially reduced. The new captains of the economy were managers, 
they argued, not private individual owners. Berle and Means’ argument 
was magnified into world-historical proportions in James Burnham’s 
The Managerial Revolution.%? A former Trotskyist, Burnham argued that ~ 
both socialism and capitalism were outdated categories: from the Soviet 
Union to Nazi Germany, to Japan and New Deal America, a new social 
formation, called ‘managerialism’, was in the making. This theme of the 
decline of the propertied bourgeoisie and the increasing power and im- 
portance of managers was elaborated by many distinguished sociologists 
during the 1940s and 19508, probably most eloquently by Dahrendorf.*3 


From the 1960s, however, managerialist theories have not fared well in 
social science research. One notable exception was the Ehrenreichs’s last- 





8 Although Marx was influenced in other ways by Semt Simon's ‘scientism’, he neither 
believed that ıt would be desirable to replace the capitalist class with technocrats, nor did 
be think this was a likely scenario for the future Social scienusts of the second half of the 
nineteenth century tended to agree with Marc: most had little doube that the propertied 
bourgeoisie would maintain their positions of economic and political power. Saint Sunon 
was read as a philosopher who offered an interesting political project, but he was not seen 
as a social scientist who gave an accurate description of the ways capitalist society was 
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ditch effort to identify the ‘professional-managerial class’ as the real 
antagonist of labour—their argument had slight Poulantzian overtones, 
conceptualizing the ‘professional-managerial class’ as the ‘new petty 
bourgeoisie’.™ Another important exception was Galbraith’s argument 
that power in the modern economy was shifting to the ‘technostructure’, 
the ‘brain of the enterprise’, that is, to bureaucratically structured net- 
works of managerial, scientific and educational elites.t> The general tone 
of the debate during this later period was set by neo-Marzist critics of the 
managerialist thesis like Maurice Zeitlin and Bill Domhoff who argued 
that indrvidually owned private property was still a crucial ingredient of 
class power in the United Stares.'° Ample evidence was offered to show 
that in most advanced capitalist societies of the West ownership was 
highly concentrated. Additional evidence was presented to document 
that, as members of boards of directors, and occasionally as CEO’s of 
major firms, owners continued to play a central role in key economic and 
political decisions. While debate continued about the nature, organiza- 
tion, and power of this comparatively small group of owners, ıt remains 
uncontroversial today that the grand bourgeoisie did not disappear ın 
capitalist societies, nor did ownership of the means of production be- 
come irrelevant. 


Furthermore, in their demolition of the managenalist thesis, neo- 
Marxist critics like Zeitlin contributed an important theoretical innova- 
tion to theories of class power and managerialism. Zeitlin pointed out 
that managerialist theory failed to adequately operationalize its concept 
of ‘managerial control’. To determine who controls a corporation, he 
argued, one has to take into account ‘the pattern of power relationships 
of which this corporation is merely one element’. This component of 
Zeitlin’s critique powerfully reshaped the literature about managerial- 
ism. Sociologists ceased speculating about the ‘managerial revolution’, 
the consensus being that corporations were profit-maximuzing, regard- 
less of whether they were manager-controlled or owner-controlled.'® 
Instead, sociologists dedicated themselves to following Zeitlin’s central 
recommendation to study the power structures within which corpora- 
tions are situated. This meant theorizing the class context ın which the 
control of firms ıs decided and identifying those social networks ın 
which such control is institutionalized and exercised. 


Following Zeitlin, we argue thar it was the failure to adequately con- 
ceptualize and analyze the nature of capitalist control, and specifically, 
the form of capitalist class organization which accounted for the exag- 
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gerated predictions of managerial power in the West. But does this 
mean that Western theories of managerialism were entirely 
ungrounded? That they referred to no real social process? Szelényi and 
Martin's initial hypothesis was that each wave of ‘new class’ theory was 
likely to have a rational core!9 It was hard to believe that New Class the- 
orists were simply misguided fools, especially since the idea of a New 
Class has re-emerged with exceptional stubbornness in the history of ~ 
social thought. For this reason, they argued that it was plausible to 
assume that New Class theorists were referring to some real social 
process, even if they over-generalized and exaggerated that process. We 
believe that engineers and managers may have indeed attempted to 
appropriate economic decision-making power from proprietors, whom 
they deemed irresponsible, and, to some extent, can be shown to have 
usurped some such powers. Were they to have been more successful in 
this endeavour, it 1s possible that they would have transformed Western 
capitalism in a fundamental way. It is not unreasonable to see Taylor, 
Veblen and Burnham as anti-capitalist ideologues proselytizing on 
behalf of technocrats or managers, and it 1s not difficult to envision 
managers of the time reading their works with sympathy and interest. 
The reason for the failure of such a project, and indeed, for the failure of 
the theories associated with managerial projects was the presence of a 
propertied bourgeoisie which was stronger and fought better than the 
ideologues of the managerial stratum expected. And this conclusion 
highlights the question of managerialism in the East Central European 
context: is ıt possible that a managerial project could succeed in a class 
context where powerful capitalist actors are not present? 


Before we reconstruct the theory of the managerial class for the East 
European context, let us summarize the features of an ‘ideal type’ of clas- 
sical managerialist theory. 1) Managerialism is the most advanced form 
of capitalism, or it may even represent an economic system beyond capi- 
talism. Burnham takes the most extreme position in this respect. In his 
view, managers represent an alternative economic logic to that of owners, 
since managers take a long-term view and represent broader interests. 2) 
Managers, or according to other theorists, technocrats and engineers, 
replace the propertied bourgeoisie as a new dominant class. 3) The basis 
of managerial power rests partly ın their social location at the head of 
large industrial institutions but more importantly in their technical 
know-how, experience, or higher rationality. 


Reconstructing the Theory of the Managerial 
Class for Eastern Europe 


Our theory of post-communist managerialism follows the classic manager- 
ialist thesis: we believe managers are crucial actors in contemporary East 
Central European societies. However, in fundamentally important ways 
the theory we propose diverges from previous versions of managerialism. 
First and most importantly, we do not conceptualize managerial capital- 
ism as a system, which represents an ‘advanced’ type of capitalist econ- ~ 
omy, and we reject Burnham’s assumption that managerialism 1s a successor 
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to capitalist market economies. Rather, the theory of post-communist 
managenialism we sketch below is an attempt to understand the particu- 
lar, historically contingent process of class formation in post-communist 
societies; societies in which institutions of the market and private prop- 
erty are in the making, rather than in the process of dissolution.?° 


It follows from this, second, that the new social actors in positions of 
authority we try to describe do not replace the propertied bourgeoisie. 
Our argument ts again historically conjunctural: ıt is the ruling estate of 
state socialism who lost its power and privilege during the post-commu- 
nist transformation. It was defeated by its old adversary, the new tech- 
nocracy, who used privatization as a vehicle to appropriate the right to 
control economic institutions, and who formed alliances with other frac- 
tions of the intelligentsia to secure their power. So we argue that the rea- 
son for the rise of a new power elite in East Central Europe is precisely 
the absence of a grand bourgeoisie. Managers and their intellectual allies 
in the West did not have enough muscle to ‘unseat’ the old moneyed 
class, but in East Central Europe they were strong enough to smash the 
state-socialist ruling estate. 


Third, the second wave theorists of the New Class saw managers 
(Burnham), or technocrats (Veblen), or the combination of managers and 
technocrats (Galbraith) as the pool from which the new dominant class 
would be recruited. This is not an accurate description of the way the 
new system of domination is being formed in East Central Europe for 
two reasons: 1) Wich the fall of communism, the technocratic-manager- 
ial elite was able to occupy the command positions of the economy, but it 
was not in a position to make a bid for political power. The key positions 
of political power were captured by humanistic intellectuals. They 
quickly organized a tight ruling group, or ‘politocracy’, which only later 
formed an alliance with the new technocratic-managerial elite. Specif- 
ically, we argue that because the power of the new technocratic-man- 
agerial elite was not legitimated by ownership of economic capital, but 
was based on their monopolistic ownership of cultural capital—com- 
plemented by their possession of substantial social capital based in 
communist-era social networks—they had to open their ranks to the 
opinion-making elite intellectuals, in part to co-opt them, and in part to 
make their legitimacy claims believable to the rest of society. The post- 
communist power elite we are writing about 1s therefore a broadly based 
one which is not constituted solely or even primarily through economic 
mechanisms. 2) We are also reluctant to use the term ‘dominant class’ 
to describe those who are in positions of domination under post-com- 
munism—instead we call them the new ‘power elite’. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for this: even if we have correctly identified the 
composition and nature of this new collective actor, it is still not vety 
well formed. Analytical precision may not do justice to the fluid reality 
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of post-communism. The more market institutions and private owner- 
ship develop, and the more foreign capital invades post-communist 
economies, the more difficult it will be for managers to legitimate and 
maintain their control over economic institutions. In these conditions, 
managers may also find it hard to pass their power and privilege on to 
their sons and daughters. Additionally, although we argue that the three 
fractions of the power elite reinforce each other’s position for the time 
being, their internal conflicts are potentially deep. No less important is 
the fact that other classes in soctety are also not quite yet made or, more 
precisely, they have been fractured by the demise of communism. This 
fracturing of the class structure makes ıt very difficult to call any group 
of actors a ‘dominant class’, since ‘class’ is a re/ationa/ term and presup- 
poses the existence of other well-formed classes in society. For all these 
reasons 1t would be premature to identify the collective agent we are 
writing about as a ‘dominant class’. 


Similarly, it would be premature to preclude the possibility that the 
post-communist power elite will eventually constitute itself as a new 
grand bourgeoisie. Although we would prefer to keep our intellectual 
distance from teleological theories of ‘transition to capitalism’ ın Hast 
Central Europe, we cannot exclude the possibility that managerial cap- 
italism and its unique new power elite are transitory phenomena. It is 
conceivable that the technocratic-managerial elite has not yet trans- 
formed itself into a propertied grand bourgeoisie, because it has lacked 
the economic and political capacities to do so. It 18 quite possible that 
in the near future ıt will have amassed enough assets and created suffi- 
cient class capacities to prove the theorists of ‘political capitalism’ 
right by transforming itself into a class of big proprietors. Moreover, 
even if the technocratic-managerial elite is not able to do this, ıt is 
imaginable that other social actors, for example the new petty bour- 
geoisie, may eventually grow large enough to become a class of major 
capitalists. 


Notwithstanding these possibilities, we would suggest that there are 
signs that managerial capitalism may be able to reproduce itself for the 
foreseeable future in East Central Europe. Below, we sketch some of the 
reasons why we believe that managerial capitalism 1s not necessarily a 
transitory phenomenon. As the situation now stands, managers and tech- 
nocrars have an interest in maintaining the system which guarantees 
their power, and they have no adversaries, such as the bourgeoisie, who 
could challenge their domination. 


Towards a Theory of Post-Communist Managerialism 


Our theory departs from Stark’s proposition that post-communist soci- 
eties are not building capitalism ‘on the ruins of socialism’, but ‘with the 
ruins of socialism’. Hence, it is not ‘capitalism by design’ which has 
emerged in East Central Europe, but a new economic system constructed 
from elements of the old, imported ideas, and indigenous innovations. In 
other words, socio-economic change in Eest Central Europe is path- 
dependent, so it 1s not clear that different post-communist countries are 
uniformly headed towards a well defined destination, namely liberal cap- 
italism. Indeed, if we begin our analysis with the teleological assump- 
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tion that a ‘transition to market capitalism’ is occurring, we may ask the 
wrong questions about the dynamics of transformation.”! 


One of the most significant ‘wrong questions’ may be the question of 
property rights as it has been formulated in the current debate over pri- 
vatization. Typically it has taken the form: who is to become the new 
propertied class of post-communist societies? Following expectations 
derived from theories of the transition from feudalism to capitalism, the 
search has been for groups of actors who manage to usurp property 
rights, either in the form of a ‘primitive accumulation of capital’ as in the 
early enclosure movement, or through the extension of small-scale com- 
mercial activities as in merchant capitalism. The most likely candidate 
in the first scenario is the former communist somenklatera, and there is 
some evidence that political connections were indeed converted into eco- 
nomic wealth in East Central Europe. Millions of dollars were undoubtr- 
edly made in this way; ‘commons’ were indeed ‘enclosed’ into ‘private 
hunting grounds’. The most likely candidate ın the second scenario were 
‘second economy’ entrepreneurs, and there is currently a lively debate 
about whether they can be counted among the ‘winners’ or ‘losers’ of the 
post-communist transformation. 


Thus East Central Europe has had its own ‘transition’ debate. The com- 
mon wisdom of economists who set out to create market mechanisms 
was that the market would benefit the gifted and the entrepreneunal. 
This view was strongly reminiscent of Victor Nee’s ‘market transition’ 
theory about the consequences of Chinese economic reforms, which 
expected that the main beneficiaries of market transition would be the 
direct producers.7* Most China scholars disagreed with Nee,” and they 
were joined by East European experts who pointed out thar the individu- 
als most likely to be favoured by market transition were communist 
cadres.™ By virtue of their superior political power, former Communist 
Party office holders were fast becoming the new ‘grand bourgeoisie’ of 
post-communist societies.*5 


We think that both sides of this debate suffer from the assumption that 
privatization in East Central Europe should be analyzed with tools 
derived from the analysis of the rise of capitalism in the West. This 
has two very negative results. First, the assumptions that privatization 
will automatically create a class of private proprietors, and that such a 
class will perform functions identical to its counterpart in the West, are 
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misleading.*© Such assumptions have led scholars to ignore the possibil- 
ity that such a class may not form in the same way as it did in Western 
capitalism. Concomitantly, questions about the continuity of manager- 
ial control of economic institutions, or the role of managers and tech- 
nocrats in the running of economic institutions remain unexamined. 
We argue that another possibility is that struggles over privatization in 
East Central Europe were not about ownership but about control of pro- 
ductive assets. We suggest that the most significant result of the priva- 
tization struggle was that no group managed to emerge as definite 
proprietors of former state property. Instead, the power to make invest- 
ment decisions was effectively monopolized by managers, not because of 
their rather insignificant property rights, but by virtue of their claim to 
technical know-how. The result has been that managers bave been able 
to maintain their own dominant position vis-a-vis potential owners, 
former state redistributors, and workers. 


Second, the focus on ‘transition to market capitalism’ has resulted in mostly 
negative characterizations of the post-communist social structure. In most 
attempts to theorize what post-communism is, these societies have been 
defined by what they are sot: they are not ‘proper’ capitalist societies 
because they do not have a recognizable capitalist class; post-communist 
institutions cannot work, or they have the ‘wrong’ property rights and 
therefore will not be able to reproduce themselves. In contrast to these 
negative characterizations, our aum is to offer a set of passtive statements 
about what holds together the new constellation of economic institutions 
and class relationships, and how, at least potentially, this system will be 
able to reproduce itself. The rudiments of such a positive theory which 
uses elements from the foregoing critical review, are listed below. The 
main points are summarized in Table 1 which compares the institutions 
of managerialist, socialist redistributive, and capitalist market economies. 
Thesis one: Post-commsnzst econome are characterized by diffuse property rela- 
tions. It is impossible to identify, at the present time, individuals or 











Table x 

Characteristics of Managerislism 

Sosa! formatren Economic coordinating Ownership relatsons 

mabanism 

State socialism Redistribuoon Stace ownership leading to a property 
vacuum in which decision-making 

oe an Be Sse _ Pe 

Post-communiust Market Diffuse ownership with no identifiable 

managermalism owner, legitimare decision-making 
power 1s appropriated by managers 

Capitaliam with Market Identifiable owners, or group of owners 

prrvate proprietors who legitumate economic decusion- 
making with ownership 
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gtoups of individuals with sufficient amounts of property who are able 
to exercise anything remotely similar to owners’ control of economic 
decision-making. With the exception of East Germany, which was suc- 
cessfully ‘colonized’? by West German capital, foreign capital did not 
step in to take the place of non-existent domestic capital. Whether it 1s 
investment funds, as ın Czech voucher privatization, or cross-ownership 
between management, state owned banks, and the state privatization 
agency, as in ‘spontaneous’ privatization in Hungary and Poland, the 
result is always the same: diffuse ownership nights provide the material 
basis for managerial control. 


Thesis two: Ironically, it was precisely the process of so-called ‘privatization’ 
which created diffuse property relations. Privatization destroyed redistribu- 
tive control over state firms but it did not produce an identifiable class of 
owners. Instead, it left control of stare firms largely in the hands of man- 
agement. In this sense, ‘privatization’ 1s a misnomer. It may be described 
more accurately as ‘decentralization’. It has produced property rights 
which are, ın many cases, even more opaque than state ownership. Most 
probably this was an unintended consequence of the struggles over pri- 
vatization, not a strategy decided upon in advance by management. It is 
even possible that it was the most likely outcome of trying to reform 
nationalized economies. During the late stages of socialist reforms, there 
were some economists who argued that nationalization is an irreversible 
process, at least without massive capital inflows as happened ın East 
Germany. They argued that it 1s umpossible to convert public ownership 
into genuinely individual private property in the corporate sector of the 
economy, even with the ‘most primitive’—and most brutal—accumula- 
tion of capital.78 


Thesis three: The dssperszon of property rights 15 a universal phenomenon of capi- 
talist societies. As we demonstrated before, the idea of ‘managerialism’ is 
half a century old, and has certainly been overstated in the past. We 
would like to distance ourselves from the theories of managerialism 
which argued that managers were in a position to wrest ‘class power’ 
away from proprietors, that is to gain ultimate control over surplus 
appropriation and allocation. We do not believe this is true even in East 
Central Europe where managerial control is limited by governments and 
by national and international financial institutions. Our point is much 
more modest, but no less consequential: in post-communism, managers 
do not have to contend with a class of powerful capitalist proprietors, and 
consequently managerial power and decision-making are visible contri- 
butions to the prestige and ‘distinction’ of the new power elite. In the 
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West, managers, even when they are powerful and able to make impor- 
tant investment decisions, merely contribute to the prestige of the capi- 
talist class, whose lifestyles and ethos they seek to emulate. 


Thesis four: Not only are managers currently powerful, but there may be disin- 
centives for them—or for other actors, for that matter—to porn the class of mdi- 
vidual private proprietors. Uncertainties in post-communist economies are 
too high, and risk-averse actors may find it rational not to acquire prop- 
erty. It is more rational for economic decision-makers to diffuse risks 
among many proprietors, especially if these proprietors include public 
agencies such as the financial or privatization arms of the government 
which in case of failure may be able to bail the concerned economic units 
out. According to David Stark, post-communist privatization is a pro- 
cess by which liabilities and assets are separated. Liabilities are unloaded 
on government budgets and assets are appropriated by private actors.?9 
Therefore, even 1f they have the financial resources necessary for real 
‘management buy-outs’, managers may still prefer to leave most of the 
ownership of the firms they run in the hands of banks, other firms or 
workers, and reward themselves with high salaries instead of shares of 


Property. 


Thesis five: In times of economic uncertainty it 15 rational for managers to try to 
‘stand on as many legs as possible’. During the process of privatization most 
managers did acquire some property, but it was typically a small interest, 
and not necessarily an interest in the firms they managed. Some mem- 
bers of management teams were busy from the late 1980s setting up 
small subcontracting firms owned by themselves or by members of their 
famulies.*° They subcontracted the most lucrative activities of the state 
firms they managed to these companies; they even sold some of the more 
valuable assets of the parent firms to their subcontracting units at under- 
valued prices. Still, ıt was probably the exception rather than the rule 
after 1989 that such managers retired from their main firm altogether. 
The reason for their reluctance to do so is clear: why would they swap a 
major managerial job for the position of owner-manager in a minor oper- 
ation which employs only a handful of people? Why swap membership 
in the new power elite just to become ‘petty bourgeois’? At the same 
time, however, owning a secondary business is economically rational for 
managers. The managerial elite is closely intertwined with the politoc- 
racy, who often have the power to appoint and dismiss managers, because 
of direct or indirect state ownership of firms. As long as their position 
can be threatened by the political elite, it seems wise for managers to 
have a small private firm in the background.?’ In other words, keeping 
both positions 1s advantageous for managers, especially if their spouse or 
another family member is the nominal owner of the subcontracting firm. 


» David Stark, “Recombinant Property ın East European Capitalism’, iE istered 
Seceslegy, vol. 101, no 4 (1996), pp. 993-1027; see also Larry King, 

the Post-Communist Economy in Hungary and the Czech Republic’, SEE ps 
the Third AGENDA Workshop on the Lessons from Transformanon, Vienna, 12-14 Aprl 
1996. 

3 Stark, ‘Path Dependence and Privatization Strategies’; King, ‘Managerialization of the 
Post-Communist Economy’. 

31 We are grateful to Elemér Hankiss, who reminded us ın a personal communication how 
dependent management 1s on the politocracy in post-communist formations 
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In this way they can continue playing the ‘privatization of assets and 
nationalization of liabilities’ game and protect themselves against the 
possibility of hard times. 


Thesis six: Maxagerialism is not stmply a more rational strategy in an «npre- 
dictable financial environment, the legitimacy of managerial claims for power 
derives from the constant ‘problematization of wxcertainty’.2? Under central 
redistribution, firms and managers were problemetized as ‘organiza- 
tional uncertainties’ to be reduced by correct planning and tight control. 
Central planners ‘rolled’ their uncertainties onto firms and managers at 
the same time as they sent supplies and set quotas. In post-communism, 
it is management which is able to transfer uncertainties to che state and 
to workers. In this relationship, workers are construed as organizational 
problems that must be subject to measurement, quality control and 
supervision, orchestrated by managerial knowledge. The state is con- 
strued as the firm’s legal and financial ‘environment’, and the state bud- 
get—once the supreme instrument of redistributive power—now comes 
under the close scrutiny of financial manggers. 


Thesis seven: The key figure, the typical representatrve of managerial power, is 
not the manager of the industrial firm, but the financial manager. The most 
powerful people of the post-communist era are bank managers, man- 
agers of investment funds, experts in the Ministry of Finance, IMF and 
World Bank advisors, and experts working for foreign and interna- 
tional financial agencies. Their power is clearly not a function of how 
many shares they own in the banks they manage, or in the firms their 
banks manage. Rather, their power is a form of ‘cultural capital’; it is a 
function of their capacity to appropriate the sacred knowledge of the 
workings of the world capitalist system. These financial experts, who 
in the socialist period were obscure figures working in universities, 
research institutes, or government bureaucracies, are the high priests of 
post-communism. Managing budget deficits, negotiating interna- 
tional loans, setting exchange rates and the amount of money in circu- 
lation, they seem to be the monopolistic owners of some secret, almost 
mystical, expertise. What is more, they claim to know how to manipu- 
late these economic technologies to produce a healthy economy and ris- 
ing living standards. Their capacity to press and defend this claim 
results 1n substantial power, and is reflected in their exceptionally high 
salaries. 


Thesis eight: The body of knowledge om which the expertise of finance managers 
is based, and the world-view from which thetr claim for social significance de- 
rives, that 1, the hegemonic rdoology of managerialism, 15 ‘monstarism’ 33 Mon- 
etarism is for the new power elite what Marxism-Leninism was for the 
ruling estate of state socialism. Indeed, there are interesting analogies 
between the two. Monetarism, like Marxism-Leninism, is a holistic 
world view, for there is no sphere of life which is not affected by it or 
which could not be regulated with its tools. Like revolutionary 





» Michel Foucault, The Uss ef Pleaser, London 1984, pp. 14-24; Shenhay, ‘Manufactunog 
Uncertainty’ 

33 Gil Eyal, ‘Anti-Politics end the Spirt of Capitalism’, Department of Sociology, UCLA, 
1996. 


Marxism, monetarism also offers simple and fast solutions; in Russia the 
transition to market capitalism was promised ın five hundred days. 
What ‘the revolution’ was for the communists, ‘shock therapy’ is for the 
monetarists. With a rather simple set of instruments—reduction of the 
budget deficit and setting the proper inflation, exchange, and interest 
rates—monetarists promise that the economy and society will start 
‘growing’ again. Monetarism, like Marxism, 1s also universalistic. The 
effects of growth which result from financial discipline wall trickle 
down to all, even though some might suffer in the beginning. 
Monetarism is also a self-righteous ideology that takes the moral high 
ground. Those who disagree with monetarist policies are not only 
wrong, they are also evil: they are populists, demagogues, they are irre- 
sponsible, xenophobic, possibly communists in disguise. There are 
indeed analogies between the good old New Left and the New (neolib- 
eral) Right. It should not therefore be too surprising that there is some 
overlap in personnel as well. Finally, monetarism is an international ide- 
ology—the hegemonic world view in the world today. This gives par- 
ticular stability and breadth to managerial power in East Central 
Europe. Finally, monetarism as practised ın post-communist East 
Central Europe 1s rather different from the modern doctrine of mone- 
tarist economics: ıt is an economic ideology which adapted some of 
the classical notions of monetarism to the needs of the transition to cap- 
italism. This version of monetarism focuses on budgetary restriction, 
and thus, ironically, while the new power elite is ideologically commit- 
ted to anti-statism, in practice it often engages in close hands-on-man- 
agement of social and economic micro-processes. This is usually done 
by the technocracy which runs financial institutions. Hence the paradox 
that the reduction of the role of the state is often interwoven with statist 
policies, creates new state agencies, and implicates the state ever more 
deeply in the management of the economy.*? 


Thesis nine: Monetarism 15 not simply a body of knowledge or an ideology, st 15 
also a political technology, a very effective mode of governing indsviduals. The 
power of financial managers may not be as specific as the power socialist 
redistributors purported to possess, but their aspirations are no less 
sweeping. No-one, nowhere, should be able to escape the effects of fiscal 
discipline or monetary reform. This political project forms the basis for 
the coalition between the politocracy and the managers. Both envision 
an ‘anti-political’ politics, in which society will be ruled by ‘civil’ mone- 
tary methods free of the hated ‘politicking’ of the communist period. 


Thesis ten: Managerialism may not be merely a phenomenon of transition. 
Technocrats and managers face little competition 1n post-communist coun- 
tries. The statist class of redistributors has discredited ıtself and is no long- 
er controlling managers. As we have seen, a propertied bourgeoisie with 
any significant power does not exist. Moreover, privatization has mobilized 
managerial self-interest and has forged ties between financial managers, 
production managers, and politicians. With monetarism, managers also 
have the political tools to strike a bargain with the politocracy, and an ide- 





34 We are grateful to János Kors: who brought this fact to our attention. 
33 Kare Dahl Marcinsen, ‘From Impotence to Omnipotence The Stace and Economic 
Transformation, 1989-1994’, Bebemsa, vol 36 (1995), pp. 330-61. 
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ology which appeals to the ‘enlightened’, that is, to the rank-and-file intel- 
lectuals of the new power elite interested in ‘the rule of reason’. 


In the remainder of the paper, we present evidence to make a prima facie 
case for our theory that a new power elite is in the making in post-com- 
munist East Central Europe. First, we argue that managerialism is not 
simply the result of the collapse of communist power or of property 
rights dispersion. Tracing its roots to the intra-class and intra-elite 
struggles of the commuuust era, we argue that managenalism is a phe- 
nomenon of social domination in a post-communist society which is 
characterized by the primacy of ‘cultural capital’. Second, we test hypo- 
theses about the composition, economic relationships, and unity of the 
power elite by analyzing data on the social origins, characteristics, and 
property holdings of economic, political and cultural elites in Poland, 
Hungary, and the Czech Republic. 


Classes and Elites: Formation and Alliances 
The Class Structure of Reform Communism 


The major source of power and privilege in the classical Stalinist system 
was political capital, an institutionalized form of social capital, much as 
educational credentials are an institutionalized form of cultural capital. 
This formulation captures the unique characteristics of the Stalinist sys- 
tem which made party membership, and more importantly, nomenklatura 
membership, the entry card into highly formalized, powerful, networks. 
In order to climb to the top of the social hierarchy one had to join the 
Communist Party and keep demonstrating one’s political loyalty to the 
party bosses. At the same time, however, state socialism was also a cre- 
dentialling society. To assess loyalty—an ‘intangible’ which is difficult 
to measure or guarantee—the bosses needed an alternative criteria of 
promotion and reward, and they found it in educational credentials. 
Working-class cadres who were promoted to positions of high authority 
on the basis of political loyalty, for example, were expected to work at 
attaining educational credentials as a means of ‘living up’ to their pro- 
motion The fact that many times they were educated in crash-courses or 
institutions of ideological education, however, demonstrates that educa- 
tion was a ‘secondary’ criteria, and subordinated to the system of politi- 
cal capital accumulation. This 1s shown too by the fact that although 
highly skilled professionals could attain positions of power, they were 
typically expected to prove their loyalty and join the party before they 
were appointed to high office. Stalinism was a system then, in which 
political capital reigned supreme. It was only in the period of reform 
socialism that professionals and intellectuals entertained the possibility 
of joining forces with the bureaucracy and moving socialism towards a 
more rational and human form of domination. The reform intelligentsia 
of the 1960s believed that in order to achieve this, socialist counter- 
selection had to be eliminated and cultural capital had to become the 
basis of elite recruitment. 


Figure 1 is a simplified diagram of the social space of reform social- 
ism—Hungary and Poland from the early 1960s, Czechoslovakia 
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between 1960 and 1968, and China after 1977. It documents two far- 
reaching changes. With the decay of Stalinist authority, the socialist 
ruling estate experimented with two types of compromises which were 
meant to generate new types of legitimacy.?® First, ıt opened the women- 
hlatura to the intelligentsia—sometimes without requiring party mem- 
bership—and it placed a new emphasis on education and science. This 
was an attempt to reinvigorate the legitimacy of ‘scientific socialism’; to 
build a rationalized socialist system in which the intelligentsia and the 
bureaucrats would share power. Second, the ruling estate relaxed the 
regulations prohibiting small-scale private activities. The result was 
that workers could engage in commercial activities in what came to be 
called the ‘second economy’. This was also an attempt to renew legiti- 
macy—to generate a form of ‘market socialism’ in which relative pros- 
perity and security were guaranteed to the masses, symbolized by an 
emerging petty-bourgeoisie. 


Figure 1 
The Social Space of Reform Communism 
Political Capital 


+++ 





% We use the term ‘estate’ advisedly. We noted that the society created by early socialism 
was stratified by political capital We therefore think it ıs best understood as a modern 
‘rank order’, of which the semenk/atera formed a hierarchically organized ruling estate. 
Thus, reform soctalism, ın increasing the relative importance of cultural capital repre- 
sented a move away from ‘rank order’ towards a ‘class society’ or at least a ‘dual stratifica- 
tion order’ 
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Thus, as Figure 1 illustrates, cultural and economic capital re-emerged 
alongside political capital as dimensions of the stratification system of 
reform socialism. They were not equally important, however. Those with 
cultural capital were mobilized in the name of ‘scientific socialism’ to 
create the ‘staff’ of the regime. The result was a narrowing of the distance 
between the intelligentsia and the bureaucratic estate. By contrast, the 
reforms which encouraged small-scale entrepreneurship were directed 
towards the masses, and resulted in a class of ‘socialist entrepreneurs’, 
who used local markets to ascend the extra-bureaucratic ladder of the 
state-socialist hierarchy.37 


In The Intellectuals on the Road to Class Power, written in 1974, Konrád and 
Szelényi argued that these reforms created the historical conditions for a 
‘merger’ between the bureaucratic estate and the intelligentsia. Such a 
merger would have been based on the elective affinity between a bureau- 
cratic centralist ethos and the ‘teleocratic’ ambition of technocrats. The 
result would have been to create a class of redistributors, who would 
replace the socialist ruling estate and govern in a more scientific and 
humane manner.?* In hindsight, it seems that the notion of a ‘merger’ 
was reductionist or at least premature. It reduced a complex situation, in 
which the dominant class was composed of differing and sometimes even 
warring fractions, into a unity of interests in redistribution as the basis of 
‘class power’. The notion of a ‘merger’ clearly captured the ambitions of 
certain intellectuals, but it failed to take into account the systematic 
resistance of the bureaucracy. 


In retrospect it 1s clear that the formation of this class of intellectuals 
was sabotaged by the bureaucratic estate.39 While the intelligentsia 
had gained limited access to some elite positions, wherever it attempted 
to take hold of the party, it met with defeat and severe repression—for 
example, in Czechoslovakia after 1968, or in Gierek’s Poland. Faced with 
a legitimation deficit, the bureaucracy chose the strategy of catering to 
the masses rather than the intellectuals; communist bureaucrats pursued 
economic reforms, they relaxed the regulations prohibiting private eco- 
nomic activities, and instituted the socialist equivalent of ‘consumer- 
ism’. Instead of the intellectuals taking ‘class power’, socialist 
entrepreneurs carved out more and more room for petty embourgeoise- 


ment. 


The main point of Figure 1 is that during reform socialism a ‘dual strati- 
fication’ system evolved. In the redistributive economy, the distance 
between the bureaucratic estate and the intelligentsia was narrowed, but 
not obliterated. Cultural capital was revalued and political capital lost 
some of its importance. These two forms of capital continued to repre- 
sent contradictory principles of recruitment and legitimation, and the 
struggle between the two fractions of the dominant class threatened 
the stability of state-socialist societies. At the same time, alongside the 





37 Iván Szelény1, Søczalıst Entreprener, Madison 1988 
» George Konrád and Iván Szelényi, The Intellectuals on the Read to Class Power, New York 
1978. 
» Irán Szelényi, ‘Prospects and Limits of the East European New Class Project’, Podstcs 
and Secsety, vol 15,00 2 (1986-87), pp. 103-44. 
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‘socialist rank order’, economic capital became an alternative source of 
social advancement particularly for peasant-workers and certain seg- 
ments of the working class. 


The Class Structure of Post-Communist Societies 


Figure 2 summarizes the changes in the class structure of former state- 
socialist societies brought about by the 1989 upheaval. First, political 
capital was deinstitutionalized. The dismantling of communist parties 
and the repeated attempts to banish former communists from public 
life means that this once highly convertible form of social capital was 
now severely limited. The other significant change brought about by 
1989 was the emergence of economic capital as a rapidly growing factor 
of stratification. We contend, however, that so far neither political nor 
economic capital have been able to challenge the dominance of cultural 
capital. Our central proposition is that post-communism can best be de- 
scribed as a social space ın which cultural capital 1s the major source of 
power and privilege with the new power elite at its apex. The clearest 
manifestation of the importance of cultural capital in constituting this 
new elite can be detected in the composition of post-communist politoc- 


Figure 2 
The Social Space of Post-Communist Society 


Cultural Capital 
+++ 
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racies. To a historically unprecedented degree, and to a degree not found 
in the vast majority of other democratic systems, post-communist politi- 
cians are the individuals most endowed with cultural capital: the most 
highly skilled technocrats, the ‘professional types’, lawyers, economists, 
and engineers, and also humanistic intellectuals, historians, sociologists, 
philosophers and playwrights. 


At the core of this new power elite is the group most favoured by reform 
comamunism—the technocracy. This fraction is the dominant element of 
the elite and is rapidly coming to monopolize the top positions in eco- 
nomic institutions and sometimes even in politics, key civil service jobs, 
even portfolios in the government. The reason technocrats and managers 
are the dominant fraction is because they are well-endowed with all three 
of post-communism’s defining capitals. They are not only well endowed 
with cultural capitel, but they wield the most valued component of post- 
communist cultural capital, the ideology of monetansm. Managers also 
own more substantial economic wealth than other groups. They are also 
the best endowed with social capital among the fractions of the new 
power elite: technocrats and managers appear to have been particularly 
successful in converting former political capital into social capital, that 
is, social networks which are particularly important in gecting things 
done under post-communism.#° 


By contrast, the opinion-meking humanistic intelligentsia constitutes 
the dominated fraction of the new power elite. Relatively marginalized 
under reform socialism, 1t was members of this fraction who embarked 
on the path of ‘dissidence’, contributing in major ways to the delegiti- 
mation of communist regimes. These were the people who came to 
power in 1989, constituting the first post-communist politocracy. Not- 
withstanding the crucial part they played in shaping the direction and 
dynamics of socio-economic change, the humanistic intellectuals now 
seem somewhat insecure in their new roles. They keep wondering 
whether politics is really what they want to do. They ask whether or not 
they would be more comfortable if they returned to their ‘real jobs’ as 
professors, writers and researchers. Increasingly, too, they find them- 
selves opposing representatives of the technocracy in open elections. 
However, if in some respects the humanistic intelligentsia are opposed 
to the technocracy and uncomfortable with their new positions, in the 
final analysis, we argue, they are a willing ally of the technocracy. They 
produce the distinctions which legitimate the dominance of cultural 
capital in general, and technocratic cultural capital in particular. This 1s 
particularly clear in the discourse of ‘anti-politics’, essentially an anti- 
ideological discourse which legitimates technocratic knowledge ‘by 
default’.4" 


+ According to our survey on elite circulation, a sizeable proportion of top post-commu- 
nist managers—about half of them—were members of the Communist Party prior to 
1989. The new politocracy, however, hes a much smaller proportion of former Commun- 
ists. The results are simular in all counties 
4 Konrád and Szelényi, The Intellectuals ox the Read to Class Power, Gil Eyal, Axts-Polstecs 
and the Spirit of Capitalism 
See Errséber Szalai, Gardasdg & batalem [Economy and power], Budapest 1992 As early 
as the 1980s ın her work on large socialist corporations, Szalai noted the crucial role 
played by economic managers ın the reform process And, as early as the spring of 1989, 
she wrote about the struggle between the ‘old’ and ‘new’ elices. 


Erzsébet Szalai was the first social analyst who conceptualized the socio- 
political dynamics of late reform socialism as a struggle between fractions 
of the dominant class: between what she termed the ‘old elite’ (the ruling 
bureaucratic estate) and the ‘new elite’ (managers and the technocracy).?” 
Szalai argued that the new elite’s victory over the old elite happened too 
late—in Hungary, around February 1989—and was short-lived. At the 
precise moment they made their bid for power under reform socialism, 
communist managers were swept from office by the events of 1989, and a 
new political elite, composed mostly of humanistic intellectuals climbed 
to the top of the social hierarchy. 


Though greatly influenced by Szalai’s analysis, it is clear that we diverge 
on this point. From the perspective of 1996, we argue that the new poli- 
tocracy was not really victorious over socialist managers in 1989. While 
members of the humanistic intelligentsia tried to squeeze out the man- 
agerial elirce—at one point trying to replace managers with their own 
clients—it could not do so without threatening its own electoral future. 
For example, the Hungarian right-wing patriotic-Christian govern- 
ment, which made an earnest effort to dislodge the former economic elite 
from power by pushing its own clients into economic command posi- 
tions after 1989, suffered a humiliating electoral defeat in 1994.4? It was 
perceived as incompetent and arrogant, and the electorate preferred the 
former communist ‘experts’. In the Czech Republic, ‘Civic Forum’ split 
into two parties, one led by technocrats—notably, the economusts, 
Klaus, Dybe, and Dlouhy—and a second led by humanistic intellectuals 
affiliated with Havel. When elections came, the technocratic party 
became the undisputed ruling party, while the humanistic intellectuals 
were eliminated from the electoral map—this in the land of Havel, 
Kundera, Simecka, and Hrabal! 


Despite electoral defeat, however, the intellectual elite has not faded into 
the background because they have proved to be crucial allies for the man- 
agerial elite. Managers, ıt appears, are unable to establish a consolidated, 
legitumate system of domination on their own. The new power elite can 
only consolidate its dominant position—and is, ın fact, currently doing 
so—by co-opting its dominated fraction: the intelligentsia, academics, 
social scientists, artists, and most importently, the media, all those who 
form public opinion. 


Rewarding the Cultural Elite 


The co-optation of humanistic intellectuals into the new power structure 
takes many forms, among them direct incorporation into the politocracy. 





43 About half of the Hungarian economic semenklatare of 1988 was in retirement by 1993, 
whereas in Poland and the Czech Republic a much larger proportion of the top economic 
managers of the communist era remained in positions of authority during the post-com- 
munist transition This attests co the earnest effort made by the Hungaran politocracy to 
subordinate the managers. See Iván Szelényi and Sxooya Srelényi, ‘Circulation and 
Reproduction of Elites ın Post-Communist Transformation’, Theory aad Sesay, vol. 24, 
no. 5 (1995), pp 615-38, Josef Bérocz and Akos Rona-Tas, ‘Small Leap Forward: Emerg- 
ence of New Economic Elites’, Theory and Sectety, vol 24, no. 5 (1995), pp 751-81 

44 We are grateful co Miklós Hareszti and Elemér Hankiss who brought the importance of 
foundations to our attention 
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Its most systematic aspect, however, is evident in the new role played by 
foundations in East Central Europe which spread like prairie-fire with 
the fall of communism. One important function they perform is to 
rescue those public funds which were allocated under communism for 
educational, scientific and cultural purposes. These former budget mon- 
eys are made into endowments, safe from budget cuts, and controlled 
directly by members of the intelligentsia. In this way, the dominant 
fraction of the new power elite can recommend the water of monetary 
restrictions but at the same time allow ıts dominated fraction to drink 
the wine of protected financial resources. Gáspár Miklós Tamás, the 
Hungarian philosopher-politician, refers to this unique compromise 
within the dominant class when he jokes that in the West the purpose of 
foundations is to use the private funds of unselfish individuals for public 
purposes, while under post-communism the aim of foundations is to use 
public funds for the private interest of self-serving individuals. It is a 
mistake, however, just as with the abuses of privatization, to put too 
much emphasis on ‘corruption’. Certainly, one could cite cases where 
directors of foundations rewarded themselves or their clients with exces- 
sive incomes. But such corruption is merely incidental to the real func- 
tion of foundations which are about power in the field of cultural 
production. The boards of these foundations are firmly controlled by the 
intelligentsia, who thus have ‘relative autonomy’ ın their own field. In 
the West, such boards are usually composed of businessmen, community 
leaders and the like, the result being a constant struggle to protect artis- 
tic or intellectual ‘integrity’ from their encroachments. In East Central 
Europe, a network of ‘interlocking directorates’ controls the command 
posts of these institutions, but their personnel is composed of leading 
intellectuals and professionals, not of managers and the propertied bour- 
geoisie. Moreover, foundations are not only created from public funds by 
government agencies, or by parliamentary committees, but are also 
endowed by financial institutions, in particular by banks. Here is the 
most obvious representation of the class compromise at the apex of the 
post-communist social structure: the new ‘avant-garde’ of the techno- 
cratic dominant fraction, the financial managers, use their specialized 
knowledge about tax-loopholes to allocate funds to the new ‘avant-garde’ 
of the dominated fraction, most notably, the media. In this way, the loy- 
alty of humanistic intellectuals is gained. They are not simply ‘bought’, 
since they have relative autonomy and control their own funds, but their 
self-interest is mobilized to protect the over-all dominance of the elite, 
and the critical imagination of the East Central European intelligentsia 


1s held in abeyance. 


Turning to the less privileged classes of post-communism in Figure 2, we 
find that a curious type of capitalism is now in the making. In a society 
dominated by managers, private property is not typically sufficient to 
get one to the top of the social hierarchy. A propertied class is being 
formed, but it finds itself somewhere in the middle, rather than at the 
top of the social space: it is a new petty-bourgeoisie rather than a grand 
bourgeoisie which 1s in the making. 





“Enc Hanely, ‘Self-Employment in Post-Communist Central Europe’ A Refuge from 
Sy ee cen ene rary emameninel » Depattment p Sorlelpay, cd, 
1996. 


Here our argument is supported by the insightful analysis of Eric Hanley 
who argues that post-communist economic transformation and ‘privat- 
ization’ is a two-pronged process, leading to the formation of two 
distinct economic classes.4 One is a class comprised of corporate man- 
agers who still control major industrial assets, whether ‘privatized’ or 
not. The other ıs a class of self-employed entrepreneurs, typically owning 
small commercial or retail businesses. The formation of these two 
classes is regulated by very different sociological laws. The key players of 
the corporate world commonly date their positions to communist era 
appointments. Many were members of the Communist Party, highly 
educated, and typically first-generation technocrats from upwardly 
mobile working-class or peasant families. This group is highly closed, 
and it is difficult to enter its ranks from the milieu of small private busi- 
ness. Even in Hungary or Poland, where substantial private economic 
activities were allowed prior to 1989, only about 2 per cent of the man- 
agers of the largest firms are former ‘second economy’ entrepreneurs. The 
milieu of small private business, on the other hand, is relatively closed to 
former party members. The best predictor of starting a new business 
after 1989 18 ‘second economy’ experience gained during the last days of 
reform communism, and party membership 1s negatively associated with 
the odds of becoming a private entrepreneur. Another relatively good 
predictor of private economic activity is pre-communist family exper- 
ience with entrepreneurship. Those with fathers or grandfathers who 
engaged in private business activity before the communist take-over are 
more likely to become entrepreneurs after 1989. Finally, note that 
Hanley’s no less instructive finding 1s that small businesses are indeed 
rather small. In countries like the Czech Republic, Hungary, and Poland, 
the self-employed constituted about ro per cent of the economically 
active adult population ın 1993. Yet, only half of them had any employ- 
ees at all, and of those with employees, the average number was very 
modest—between two and four. These figures suggest that these firms 
are unlikely to become the source of major capital accumulation in the 
near future. 


Moreover, there is some indication that small businesses are becoming 
an increasingly diversified phenomenon. During reform socialism, self- 
employment, no matter how small, was typically a source of respectable 
sncome.** In post-communism, however, small businesses face real com- 
petition from ‘privatized’ corporations, and have to learn how to survive 
in real markets As a result, some of those who did well in the second ` 
economy during the socialist epoch are now in severe difficulties. This is 
probably most obvious in agriculture, where the transition meant shift- 
ing from a shortage-based economy to an economic system suffering 
from chronic over-production. In this situation, only the largest, most 
efficient agribusinesses survived, and production in small private plots 
became non-viable. This is why peasant-workers and peasants were in a 
‘middle’ position in Figure 1, but at the bottom of Figure 2. In contrast 





% In this respect, we agree with Nee’s work, 'A Theory of Market Transinion’. As long 
as markecs were not the dominant stranficarion mechanism, e}! market ectirvities gen- 
eraced good incomes. Even people with few skills, entering part-time ‘second economy’ 
activities, could do well. They were noc really threarened by the racher non-competitrve 
redistributive sector, and consequently ‘small’ was ‘besunful' and profitable indeed 
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to the affluent 1970s and early 1980s, peasant-workers are drifting 
down to the bottom of the social hierarchy. In Hungary, and to a lesser 
degree ın Poland, we find that some of the self-employed are earning 
only very modest incomes. Moreover, for many, self-employment be- 
comes an alternative to unemployment, rather than a way to compensate 
for low incomes in the redistributive sector, as it was in the late soctalist 
period. 


In the early 1970s, Konrád and Szelényi argued that the intelligentsia 
was on its way to ‘class power’. During the 1980s, Szelényi revisited this 
theme and argued that the intelligentsia was defeated by the bureau- 
cratic estate, but that unexpectedly a new class of socialist entrepreneurs 
emerged and seemed to be the main beneficiaries of market reforms. 
Now we have to modify this scenario again. Comparing Figures 1 and 2, 
the most striking lesson we can draw is that the big ‘winners’ of the post- 
communist transformation were managers and the technocrats. Entre- 
preneurs were differentially affected, some were clearly ‘losers’, and the 
rest have only managed to climb into or to hold onto middle positions ın 
the system of social stratification 


Social Origins and Characteristics of Post- 
Communist Elites 


This 1s a theoretical paper: our ambition is to make a few bold hypothe- 
ses, not to answer all the questions we raise. In order to show that the 
questions we pose make sense, however, in what follows we offer some 
prima facie evidence in support of our hypotheses. We ask, first, is 
there evidence that communist managers retained the command posi- 
tions of economic institutions following 1989? Second, did the post- 
communist managerial elite become a new propertied bourgeoisie? Do 
managers own controlling or significant property interests in the firms 
they manage, or does the evidence show that property ownership is 
exceptionally diffuse in the corporate sector of post-communist 
economies? Third, 1s there any evidence that the cechnocratic-manage- 
rial elite is similar to the new political and cultural elites? Are these 
three elites similar enough to suggest they constitute a single power 
elite? 


Data for the following analyses were drawn from the ‘Social Stratification 
in Eastern Europe (1989) survey collected by Iván Szelényi and Donald 
Treiman in 1993. This study yielded life history dara from different pop- 
ulations in Russia, Poland, the Czech Republic, Hungary, Slovakia, and 
Bulgaria. In each country we interviewed: 1) 5,000 randomly selected 
adults from the general population; 2) 1,000 individuals who were in- 
cumbencs of womexk/atwra positions in 1988—that is, individuals in 
positions that could only be filled with the approval of some organ of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party); 3) 400 people who were 
incumbents of nationally importent political and cultural command pos- 
itions 1n 1993; 4) 600 people who were the CEO’s of the 3,000 largest 
economic organizations—size was defined by annual turnover. Most 
field-work was completed in 1993, although the Polish general popula- 
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tion survey and the Czech elite survey were completed in 1994, and the 
elite survey is only now underway ın Slovakia. These data are supple- 
mented by data from a TARKI survey of 1,001 of the largest Hungarian 
firms, drawn from the same business register used by Szelényi and 
Treiman, also collected in 1993. 


Reproduction of the Managerial Elite 


Table 2 compares the pre-1989 occupations of members of the new 
economic, political and cultural elites in Poland, the Czech Republic, 
and Hungary in 1993. The most striking finding ın column 1 of this 
table is that the overwhelming majority of the new economic elite—the 
CEO’s of the largest East Central European firms in the three coun- 
tries—were not new people. Over 72 per cent (31.9 + 41 per cent) occu- 
pied elite or lower managerial positions ın the economic institutions of 
state socialism ın 1988. An additional 12.9 per cent were active as 
salaried professionals, many of whom were probably involved in man- 
agerial functions. This finding runs directly counter to theoretical 
expectations that cadres would lose economic power in a transition to 
market economies.47 It also refutes the hypothesis that the new eco- 
nomic elite of post-communism would be drawn from among entrepre- 
neurs with experience in the pre-1989 communist ‘second economy’ .*® 
Only 1.1 per cent of managers in large firms in 1993 were entrepreneurs 
in the ‘second economy’ in 1988. Moreover, Table 3 shows that even in 
Hungary, where the ‘second economy’ was most highly developed prior 
to 1989, only 1.9 per cent of the CEO's of the 3,000 largest post-com- 
munist firms in 1993 had been ın private business in 1988. These data 
support our contention that communist managers rather than socialist 
entrepreneurs were the big winners of the transition to post-commu- - 
nism in 1989. 


Table 2. 


Occupation ın 1988 of members of the new economic, political 
and cultural elites in the Czech Republic, Hungary, and Poland 
(East Europe Survey 1993-94). 











Occupation in 1988 Occupation in 1993 (per cent) 

New Eoas New Poltica! New Cultural 
Hlite/semenklatera 31.9 15.3 18.8 2 
Low-level Managers 41.0 14.0 159 
Entrepreneurs L.I 19 0.2 
Professionals 12.9 528 565 
Workers II3 12.0 5.0 
Not ın Labour Force 18 4.0 3.7 
Total 100 100 100 
number (1,793) (642) (464) 








41 Nee, ‘A Theory of Market Transition’. 

# Iván Szelényi, Eastern Europe in an Epoch of Transition Towards a Socialist Mixed 
Economy’, in David Stark and Victor Nee, eds, Remeksng of the Ecomomsc Institatreas of 
Socialism, Stanford 1988, pp 208-32. 
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Table 3. 
Occupation in 1988 of members of the new economic elites in the 
Czech Republic, Hungary, and Poland (East Europe Survey 1993-94). 








Occupation in 1988 Members of the new econsmic elites in 1993 (per cent) 
Crah Repeblic Hasgery Poland 

Elite/sensexhlatera 19.3 31.4 487 
Low-level Managers 47.2 426 31.3 
Ratrepreneus 04 1.9 1.1 
Professionals 15.4 116 11.2 
Wockers 14.8 114 6.6 

Nort in Labour Force 2.9 1.1 11 

Total 100 100 100 
number (689) (570) (534) 





Table 2 also shows, however, that not all elite communist managers 
maintained their positions during the post-communist transformation. 
Although 31.9 per cent of the new economic elite had been elite mao- 
agers or members of the somenk/ature in 1988, 41 per cent were only low- 
level managers, and 12.9 per cent were professionals. This pattern of 
occupational origins suggests that many members of the post-commu- 
nist economic elite experienced accelerated promotion after the fall of 
communism, probably because their superiors were forced to leave. This 
is important because ıt shows either that ıt was not very easy to convert 
devalued political capital after 1989 into social capital, thar 1s, personal 
business connections, or that social capital—specifically, communist era 
social networks—was not very important for recruitment into key man- 
agerial positions in the post-communist economic system. Given the 
high levels of managerial reproduction documented in Table 2, however, 
we think it unlikely chat social capital is irrelevant to career advance- 
ment in post-communism. We suggest, however, that social capital is of 
secondary importance: only those with sufficient cultural capital can 
make it to the top and for these people social networks are, of course, 
likely to be beneficial. 


Ownership by Managers 


Table 4 

Percentage of busineas owned by members of the new economic 

elites in the Czech Republic, Hungary, and Poland (East Europe Survey 
1993-1994). 








Percentage of 

business owned Czech Repacbl sc Hungary Poland 
No ownership 80.4 48.6 813 
Less than 25 per cent 9.6 30.1 77 
25-49 per cent 43 8.3 41 
Over 50 per cent 5.7 13.0 6.9 
Total 100 100 100 
oumber (690) (578) (534) 
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Evidence about property ownership among the economic elite also 
supports our contention that cultural capital is the dominant social 
resource ın the stratification regimes of post-communism. Table 4 pre- 
sents data on ownership of businesses among the new economic elites 
of East Central Europe. Ownership of a business was defined broadly; 
we asked respondents whether they or an immediate family member 
enjoyed business ownership. Table 4 shows that in Hungary about half ~ 
of the managers reported some business ownership, but this propor- 
tion was only around 20 per cent in Poland and the Czech Republic. 
It is also clear from Table 4 that even in Hungary, most of those who 
own businesses, report owning only a small interest. Only 21.3 per 
cent (8.3 + 13 per cent) of the post-communist economic elite in 
Hungary reported that they owned more than 25 per cent of a busi- 
ness. And, although this may be a high enough proportion of owner- 
ship to guarantee effective control over economic decision-making in 
these businesses, it is also likely that the businesses in which our 
respondents report ownership are rather small.49 


Table 5, which uses TARKI data on Hungarian businesses, confirms this 
suspicion, indicating that those who own comparatively high percent- 
ages of the assets of post-communist firms are likely to own small or 
very small firms. Among managers employed in firms with 10 or 
fewer employees, 15.9 per cent report owning between 50 and 100 per 
cent of the business, compared to 8.3 per cent of managers 1n firms 
with fewer than 100 employees, 1.3 per cent of the managers in forms 
with 100 to 299 employees and 0.8 per cent of the managers in firms 
with more than 300 employees. Data from the ‘Stratification in 
Eastern Europe’ survey confirms the picture provided by the TARKI 
data and also supports our contention that post-communist managers ~- 
of large firms also have ownership of some smaller business. From 
among the 600 CEOs we interviewed in Hungary there was not a single 
one who claimed to have any ownership in a firm with 100 employees 
or more and with annual turnover of over $1 million. Only 12 respon- 
dents reported ownership ın firms with 50-99 employees and more 
than $1 million turnover.°° Thus, the overwhelming majority of man- 
ager-owners have ownership in very small profitable firms. The small 
businesses owned by managers include subcontracting firms, but we 
believe that many others are tax-havens, firms which exist only on 
paper to justify the deduction of ‘business expenses’. So, although ten- 
tative, the evidence on business ownership suggests that economic ~ 
capital is of secondary, albeit increasing, importance in the countries of 
East Central Europe. So, although the higher incidence of managerial 
business ownership ın Hungary suggests thar this case requires further 
analysis, we believe that there is sufficient prima facie evidence to 
argue that post-communist managerialism theory deserves further 
testing. 





Zeitlin reminds us that effectrve corporate control may be exercised with very small 
stock ownership if the environment in which networked, organized, economic actors - 
operate is characterized by diffuse ownership This could be the case in contemporary East 
Central Europe. 

© We are grateful to Enc Hanley who calculated these figures from the Szelényi-Treiman 
survey and made the data available to us. 
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Table 5 


Percentage of business owned by managers in Hungary, by size of firm 
(TARKI Survey 1993). 





Managerial I-10 II-99 100-299 300 + total 
none 53.3 643 78.2 889 726 
I-10 per cent 15.0 17.0 137 9.9 14.2 
11-49 per cent 15.9 10.5 68 0.4 76 
50-100 per cent 15.9 83 13 o. 5-5 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 
oumber (107) (400) (234) (253) (994) 
Table 6 


Percentage of business owned by the state in Hungary, by size of firm 
(TARKI Survey 1993). 





State I-10 II-99 I00-299 300 + total 

none 71.0 56.9 46.8 23.3 475 

I-IO per cen 1.9 40 4-7 32 3.7 

I I-49 per cent 103 9-8 90 8.3 93 

50-100 per cent 16.8 29.3 395 652 39.5 

Total 100 100 100 100 100 
number (107) (399) (233) (253) (992) 
EN 
Table 7 


Per cent of business owned by foreign firms or individuals in Hungary, 
by size of firm (TARK Survey 1993). 








Foreign I-IO II-99 100-299 300 + total 
Boa 710 717 744 83.8 75-3 
I-10 per cent oo o8 26 43 20 
I 1-49 per cent 5.6 8.8 77 4-3 7.0 
50-100 per cent 23.4 18.8 154 75 156 
Total I100 100 100 100 100 
number (107) (399) (234) (253) (993) 


‘Tables 5-7 present data on the ownership structure of the specific firms 
managed by our respondents.*' Table 5 reports the percentage owned by 





3! The Szelényi-Treiman survey data do not allow us to distinguish whether or not our 
respondents’ business ownership was in the firm in which they were employed or some 
otber firm. Fortunately, in Hungary, TARKI conducted a survey of 1,001 firms in Sep- 
tember 1993 Tt was a random sample of the largest enterprises 1n Hungary, drawn from 
the same business register Srelény: and Treiman used to collect their data, and thus it is 
fully comparable with their data The drawback us that it was conducted only ın Hungary. 
Nooetheless, from this data it 1s possible to identify in which firms managers have owner- 
ship—the ones they manage or ‘side businesses’ We are grateful to Manida Sági who 
made these dace available to us. 


managers in small, medium and large firms. Table 6 offers the same fig- 
ures for state ownership, and Table 7 reports ownership by foreign com- 
panies. It is clear from these tables that as of September 1993, ownership 
of managers ın their firms was negligible. Table 5 shows that in really 
large firms with more than 300 employees, only 1.2 per cent (0.8 + 0.4 
per cent) of the managers owned more than 10 per cent of the shares, and 
it was only in tiny firms (with 10 or fewer employees), that a significant 
portion of firm managers (15.9 + 15.9 = 31.8 per cent) owned more than 
10 per cent of the shares. Table 6 shows that the dominant form of own- 
ership in 1993 was still state ownership. This was especially true of large 
firms with 300 employees or more where the state could be said to have 
controlled at least 73.5 per cent (8.3 + 65.2 per cent) of all firms. We 
should also note that in 1993, ownership by foreign companies was 
more important than ownership by management in Hungary. Table 7 
shows that foreign firms controlled 11.8 per cent (4.3 + 7.5 per cent) of 
large Hungarian firms, and controlled an even larger percentage of the 
medium-size firms. Additionally, there is evidence—not presented here 
—to show that owning small subcontracting firms was at least as impor- 
tant for Hungarian managers as acquiring ownership in the firms they 
managed. About equal proportions of Hungarian managers (20 per cent) 
said they either owned shares exclusively in the firms they managed, or 
exclusively ın other firms, and an additional 8 per cent reported owner- 
ship in both.>? As we suggested earlier, ıt 1s not unreasonable to infer 
that managers predominantly held shares in small firms (see Table 5), 
because these were sub-contracting firms they created and not the ones 
in which they worked as managers. 


These subcontracting firms, of course, can serve different functions, and | 
we cannot assume that merely demonstrating their existence corrobo- 
rates the theory of post-communist managerialism. As Larry King points 
out, Management may attempt to create ‘permanent satellites’, through 
which they siphon off income from the mother firm, but in other cases 
managers will use these satellites only as ‘temporary’ institutions which 
prepare the ground for management buy-outs. The first strategy, that 
of ‘permanent satellites’, is clearly one that will reproduce managerial- 
ism, as we have defined ıt, but the second one, that of ‘temporary satel- 
lites’, is likely to turn managers into owners and into a capitalist class in 
much the same way as the theorists of ‘political capitalism’ have sug- 
gested. We cannot decide this issue on the evidence currently available; _ 
we can only say that it is clear from our data that by 1993 management 
buy-outs were relatively unimportant and could not account for the 
ownership structure of most Hungarian firms. Moreover, since Table 4 
shows that Hungary had the most managerial ownership compared with 
the Czech Republic and Poland, we can assume that the findings re- 
ported in Tables 5-7 will not be refuted by similar data from these two 
countries. 


To investigate this claim a little further, ın what follows we compare data 
about the economic situation and living conditions of the new economic _ 
elites ın Poland, the Czech Republic, and Hungary. If Hungary's man- 





33 Tables based on TARKI dare are available from the anchors. 
3 King, Memagersalraizen of the Pest-Commsnsst Economy 


Table 8 

The housing situation and ownership of other assets of members of the new 
economic, political, and cultural elites in the Czech Republic, Hungary, and 
Poland in 1993 (East Europe Survey 1993-94). 








Per cont of elite 

members asning: Crah Repabisc Haagary Poland 
Family home 

economic elite 342 90.2 731 
political elite 43-7 773 71I 
cultural elite 321 84.8 758 
general populanon 37 2 746 44.0 
A home with 6+ rooms 

economic elite 199 7.0 98 
political elite 26.2 62 9.6 
cultural elite 181 38 80 
general popularion 4.0 34 50 
A weekend house 

economic 47.1 43-4 192 
political elite 34.1 394 168 
cultural elite 45.6 43-7 31.9 
general population 167 86 23 
Other real estare 

economic elite I7I 226 129 
political elite II.9 19.0 10.0 
cultural elite 14.0 155 132 
general population 5:3 5.2 44 
Stocks and bonds 

economic 87-4 45-9 37 2 
polincal elite 929 28 1 168 
cultural elite 92.5 21.8 253 
general population 123 77 6.7 
Toral 

economic elite (number) (687) (570) (532) 
political elite (number) (167) (194) (280) 
cultural elite (number) (215) (158) (91) 
general population (number) (5611) (4960) (3513) 





agers were to become a grand bourgeoisie, we would expect to find them 
enjoying much better living conditions than their Czech and Polish 
counterparts. Table 8, which contains data about the different assets 
owned by the new economic elite, namely housing ownership, owner- 
ship of weekend homes, other real estate, and stocks and bonds, refutes 
this expectation. In particular, we consider data on housing conditions to 
be reasonably reliable, giving us at least an indirect impression of 
whether or not our respondents are members of an emergent bourgeoisie 
possessing significant economic capital. And indeed, we find data on the 
size of respondents’ housing telling. Table 8 shows that, although the 
new economic elite in Hungary is slightly more likely to report home 
ownership than members of the cultural and political elites, only 7 per 
cent of the new economic elite reported living in a house or condo- 
munium with at least six rooms. This is a very small figure given the 
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comparatively large proportion of the Hungarian new economic elite 
who reported substantial business ownership. While the value of real 
estate varies a great deal depending on its location, it would be reason- 
able to estimate that units under six rooms can be purchased for under 
$100,000. The value of these homes suggests that the wealth of the new 
economic elite, even in Hungary, is quite modest. 


And, while ownership of real estate 1s more widespread in Hungary than 
in Poland and the Czech Republic, this does not necessarily reflect the 
economic conditions of elites. The same pattern 1s evident in the general 
population figures reported in Table 8, and can be explained by the fact 
that Hungary began the privatization of housing earlier than the other 
countries. It does seem, however, that the Czech elite—interestingly, 
especially the political elite—enjoys significantly larger housing than 
either Polish or Hungarian elites. Additionally, members of the Czech 
elite own more than twice as many stocks and bonds as their Polish and 
Hungarian counterparts, but this is almost certainly the result of the 
process of voucher privatization in the Czech Republic. Both elites and 
non-elites could inexpensively purchase vouchers which could then be 
turned into stocks, and most Czech citizens did just this; no such oppor- 
tunity was offered to Hungarians or Poles. Thus 12.3 per cent of all 
Czechs, but only 7.7 per cent of Hungarians or 6.7 per cent of Poles, own 
stocks and bonds. In short, most of the national differences in Table 8 are 
a reflection of differences ın economic institutions, processes of privatiza- 
tion, and lifestyles ın the three countries, rather than evidence for the 
formation of a bourgeoisie. 


Indeed, if we leave aside national differences to look at those within 
countries ın Table 8, we can see that in each of the countries roughly sım- 
ilar proportions of each elite own their own homes, and sumilar propor- 
tions of each kind of elite own homes with at least six rooms and 
weekend homes. Not surprisingly, members of the new economic elite in 
Poland and Hungary own more stocks and bonds than the new political 
or cultural elites but their economic conditions, and ın particular their 
housing conditions are rather similar. In contrast, clearly all elites in all 
countries are doing much better than the general population. While 
these data are only suggestive, and more analysis is required, we can 
safely say that there is no evidence that the economic elite ıs more privi- 
leged than other elite fractions in these countries, that is, that the new 
economic elite is becoming a ‘grand bourgeoisie’. On the contrary, in 
terms of wealth, all three elites seem peculiarly similar. We take this as 
evidence supporting our claim that what we are witnessing in East 
Central Europe is not the creation of a propertied class but che formation 
of a ‘power elite’ composed of three fractions. This power elite is able to 
secure better living conditions than the rest of the population, but its 
relative affluence is not even remotely simular to that of Western domi- 
nant classes. 


Conclusion: the New Class Again? 


The idea of the New Class has been ndiculed since it was first used by 
Bakunin in 1871, but it has haunted the social sciences ever since. We 
argued that this is because New Class projects were probably real, albeit 
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failed, projects for class power. The reason they failed was the presence of 
a strong, concentrated, and combative capitalist class in the West, some- 
thing which does not exist in the same way in contemporary East Central 
Europe. As such, we argue that East Central European post-communism 
provides a crucial research site for the evaluation of a reconstructed ver- 
sion of the managerialist thesis, and the initial evidence supports the 
argument that former socialist managers, reform technocrats, and dissi- 
dent fractions of the humanistic intelligentsia collectively dominate the 
command positions of the institutions of post-communism. 


We would emphasize, however, that managerial dominance is the result 
of a historically contingent process of class formetion, a process which is 
rooted deeply in the struggles and bargains between these same fractions 
of the intelligentsia in the communist era, and which continues to struc- 
ture the sometimes uneasy alliance between these fractions today. The 
dominance of cultural capital in post-communist social formations is 
also attributable to the communist past: first, no bourgeoisie survived 
the period of communist rule in these countries; second, the socialist 
entrepreneurs of the second economy were not well placed to take control 
of the command positions of major economic institutions in 1989; and 
third, many old-style communist managers indeed lost power in 1989 
and the years that followed. In this historical scenario, it was the profes- 
sionals, the technical intelligentsia, and those with cultural capital who 
remained, so to speak, uncontested ın the field of power. Put differently, 
it is conceivable that with the fall of communism and in the absence of a 
capıtalist class we are witnessing the fourth New Class attempt at domi- 
nance, though this time mostly ‘by default’. Those who occupy the key 
command positions ın post-communist economic and political institu- 
tions exercise power as symbolic domination and legitimate their claims 
on the basis of technical know-how rather than ownership of economic 
capital, and they are not constrained in their exercise of power by a prop- 
ertied bourgeoisie. 


It would be rather premature—to say the least—to predict that this 
New Class project will be the winner. The summit of the post-commu- 
nist social structure is a highly contested terrain. There are many differ- 
ent actors already staking claims to power and the outcome of their 
future struggles is unpredictable. The reality of East Central Europe 
today can only be described as containing a diversity of ownership forms 
and parallel processes of class formations. There are multiple possible 
futures for Central European capitalism and it is even possible that dif- 
ferent types of capitalism may emerge in different countries. What are 
the alternative scenarios? While at present it seems that in firms with 
100 or more employees the dominant form is managerialism, there are 
already forces which are undermining this. 


One such trend is management buy-out. Former socialist managers are 
tempted to acquire business ownership. As Eric Hanley shows, the domin- 
ant trend in managerial buy-outs 1s still petty bourgeoisification, as former 
socialist managers become small-business operators, but in a small fraction 
of cases managers acquire enough ownership in large firms to control them 
as owners, especially if they can coordinate their action with other mem- 
bers of management who hold significant ownership stakes. 


Another alternative to managerialism or managerial buy-outs is for tech- 
nocrats and managers to become a ‘comprador intelligentsia’. By this 
term we mean those managerial or technocratic professionals who serve 
as consultants, advisors or intermediaries to foreign capital. The inflow 
of foreign investment 1s a potential source of modernization, though it 
might also result ın the ‘development of underdevelopment’. Foreign 
investment has a mixed history in post-communist East Central Europe. 
Some such investment was oriented simply to control domestic or for- 
eign markets; after firms were privatized by foreign investors they were 
sometimes shut down, or at least their production was significantly 
reduced and their markets were flooded by foreign goods. Occasionally 
foreign investors bought up former state monopolies, creating new 
monopolistic situations. Foreign investment, however, brings ın much 
needed capital, new technology and managerial know-how, and it rein- 
vigorates firms. Being ‘comprador’ could serve national economic inter- 
ests. The point is that members of the managerial or technocratic elite 
could, and in some cases already have, sold their firms at advantageous 
prices to their former foreign business connections, and at the same time 
they made sure that in exchange for their services they will retain their 
position as managers. In this way they could increase their incomes and 
modernize their firms without risk. 


Thus far, all the scenarios we describe belonged to the general strategy 
of capitalism from above. Undoubtedly this has been the dominant 
trend between 1989 and 1996. As we pointed out earlier, small business 
people who moved into the private sector during the 1980s in Hungary 
or Poland were very unlikely to enter the corporate elite after 1989. 
Economic policy has been oriented toward the privatization of the state 
sector and not towards the creation of new private firms, or helping firms 
to grow. This second phenomenon, or capitalism from below, however, 
does also exist. It is arguably the most dynamic sector of the economy. 
While capitalism from above places in command positions former social- 
ist managers, who are likely to continue the old socialist ways of doing 
business, in the small-business sector, entrepreneurs in the Schumpeter- 
1an sense of the term may appear and compete with former state enter- 
prises. Thus, if former socialist managers wish to retain their power as 
managers, or if they want to convert their managerial positions into pri- 
vate ownership, they will have to rise to the competitive challenge these 
entrepreneurs present. 


In brief, it is unclear whether a propertied bourgeoisie will ever be 
formed in East Central Europe. It may not, and post-communist man- 
agerialism may consolidate itself as a new form of managerial capital- 
ism—probebly alongside substantial foreign ownership. But it is also 
possible that a grand bourgeoisie will be created, and it is likely that this 
bourgeoisie will come from two strata: former socialist managers coming 
from ‘above’, and entrepreneurs coming from ‘below’, starting small and 
aiming big. What the result will be, ‘capitalism from above’, ‘capitalism 
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from below’, or some mix of the two, is something which is yet to be | 


decided. 
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Communitarianism and Morality: 
In Search of the Subject 


‘No society can function well’, writes Amitai Etzioni, ‘unless most of its mem- 
bers “behave” most of the time because they voluntarily heed their moral com- 
Mmitments and social responsibilities’.‘ The importance of strong families, 
caring neighbours, a flourishing sector of self-help groups, voluntary associa- 
tions, churches, trade unions and social clubs, as well as a widespread sense of 
social membership to the healthy functioning of modern societies is now rarely 
disputed. The civic institutions of the family and neighbourhood are perceived 
by thinkers on the Right as a precondition for a sustainable welfare state,? and 
by conservative traditionalists as the foundation for the formation of self-discj- 
plined and dependable personalities.3 They are defended by civic conservatives, 
who recognize that effective free markets rely on and must contribute to strong 
moral and cultural institutions,‘ and by ‘ethical philosophers’ who see the prin- 
ciple of duty as the bond of social cohesion that limits the need for a repressive 
state.’ 


Durable relations of trust and commitment are also important to ‘com- 
munitarian liberals’ who believe that the flourishing of individuals 
depends on deep and specific forms of common life anchored in a public 
culture shielded from commodity relations,® to those on the centre-Left 
concerned with the social fabric that facilitates economic efficiency and 
sustainable long-term growth,’ and to ecologists who see the expansion 
of civil society as a means towards the self-limiting of consumption, the = 
transcendence of acquisitive individualism, and the scaling down of the 
growth machine.® Even democratic socialists must concede that micro- 
social communities, buttressed by convivial associations and bonds of 
mutual reliance, are an indispensable antidote to consumer dependency, 
an essential vehicle for disconnecting people from the circuit of system- 
induced needs, and therefore a prerequisite for the democratic orienta- 
tion of the economic system. 


In each case, however, the same problem arises—to what extent should 
individuals be taught, exhorted, seduced or induced to behave in confor- 
mity with the needs of economic, social or ecological rationalization. If 
strong communities are compatible with the moral authenticity of the 
subjects who comprise them—and this is, indeed, the basic assumption 
of communitarianism—then the members of such communities must be 
able to see their social conduct and its results as deriving from their own 
free will, as something they can assume responsibility for and call their 
own. 


In other words, morality requires autonomy, just as responsibility 
requires the freedom to be the author of one’s world. It is the contrac- 
tion of people’s autonomy in the face of the relentless growth ın market 
forces and the regulatory apparatuses that accompany them which has 
led to the current concern for moral order. We should not be surprised 
if the connection between morality and autonomy is unrecognized in 
much social thinking, for the prestige and authority of social science 
was after all won with the argument that authentic selfhood can be 
derived from rational systems, cultural classifications, and superior 
ethical codes.” As Isaiah Berlin warned in 1958, the ideal of a fully 
rationalized self has informed the thinking of crusading colonial 
administrators, authoriterian Victorian educators, violent revolution- 
aries, and all the members of the legislating professions who believed 
that scientific reason and the rational administration and management | 
of the social system could be extended to include—and thus to harmo- 
nize, standardize and correct—the personal interests and motives of 
all.t° 
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In its crudest moments, communitarianism appears to have inherited the 
mantle of this moral crusade, bearing an alarming resemblance to the 
proto-functionalist moral organicism of Emile Durkheim, or to the 
‘socialist morality’ preached by the former communist parties in Eastern 
Europe. This approach proceeds as if the systematic alienation and dis- 
empowerment of individuals could be remedied by deepening their 
awareness of the importence their narrowly specialized conduct carries 
for the realization of society’s collectrve project. My argument is that 
communitarianism offers no satisfactory answer to the disintegration of 
social bonds in the advanced societies, for its failure to defend the auton- 
omy of individuals produces a morality without value, a one-dimen- 
sional world in which communities are blessed with a cohesion that is 
neither chosen, intended, nor lived by the people who produce them. 


The End of Welfare Capitalism 


The right-wing revolutions initiated in the West by Reagan and 
Thatcher owed much of their success to the argument that welfare capi- 
talism had tipped the delicate balance between entitlement and duty too 
far towards the former. This argument was persuasive enough to be 
adopted by many thinkers on the Left. Their greatest concern was that 
the large state apparatuses that were a legacy of Roosevelt and Johnson in 
the us, and Keynes and Beveridge in the UK, had generated a powerful 
class of bureaucrats, administrators, and self-serving professionals whose 
managerial hegemony led to inefficiency, lack of accountability, and the 
disempowerment of their clients. 


Such disempowerment led to client dependency, the response to which 
was the abstract re-empowerment of recipients as the bearers of con- 
sumer rights. Michael Sandel argues that the modern concentration and 
centralization of state power developed ın response to the growth of cor- 
porate capitalism and national markets at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury." When the nation consequently proved too large a stage for 
maintaining, through a cohesive political community, a stable concep- 
tion of the common good, the public philosophy shifted ‘from a politics 
of good to a politics of right’, from a conception of shared purposes to the 
defence of the sovereignty of the individual against the tyranny of the 


majority. 


As national welfare services expanded to replace the social bonds that 
capitalism was destroying, the wealth-creating innovation and adventur- 
ous risk-taking of enterprising individuals was also eclipsed by a ‘depen- 
dent individualism’ based on legal appeals for the protection and 
recognition of rights.’* This not only weakened the motor of economic 
growth. It also accelerated the decline of feelings of social obligation and 
duty so valued by both conservative and left-leaning traditionalists. 
Kinship ties and community bonds were being replaced by public 
and private insurance guarantees, dispensed and defended by fortified 
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apparatuses, like the judiciary and bureaucracy, designed to be refractory 
to democratic pressures. By displacing risk onto an ever growing legal 
system, these guarantees promised to reconcile independence from oth- 
ers with security against misfortune, to relieve people of mutual depen- 
dencies and to eliminate the moral dilemmas of trust, reciprocity and 
commitment which modern individualism engenders. 


The empowerment of the consumers of public services, ostensibly aimed 
at making the administering of social goods more sensitive to personal 
needs, thus resulted ın further depersonalization and heteronomy of wel- 
fare provisions. The pressure of proliferating compensation claims has 
continued to narrow the latitude for personal initiative, responsibility 
and good-will in the provision of public goods, as medical, educational, 
and numerous social service professionals have become increasingly pre- 
occupied with the need to protect themselves against the possibility of 
litigation. 


It was therefore unsurprising when a new discourse on morality 
emerged, vociferous in its concern that dutiless welfare entitlements 
were nurturing a culture of state dependency that was overburdening the 
welfare state. The ‘rhetoric of rights’ had undermined self-reliance, dis- 
couraged mutual aid, and devalued the familial bonds and wider infor- 
mal networks of voluntary associations which are a crucial component of 
any pluralist welfare system. Whether state-sponsored dependent indi- 
vidualism or market-induced competitiveness was the primary cause, 
the moral fabric of communities was disintegrating, with family break- 
down, unchecked criminality and social disorder an apparent result. 
When politicians on the Left began to doubt their ability to deliver full 
employment, and with a steadily ageing population increasing its legit- - 
mate demands on the welfare state, the view that the age of entitlement 
was ending produced a degree of political consensus. In America, this 
consensus yielded dramatic results, as Bill Clinton bowed to pre-election 
pressure and signed landmark Republican-sponsored legislation ending 
over six decades of modest welfare support for the poor. 


The Rebirth of Community 


The term ‘communitarianism’ was conceived as a label for the philosophi- 
cal critiques of liberalism that began to dominate political theory in the 
us during the 1980s. It was, in particular, the work of Michael Sandel, ` 
Alasdair MacIntyre, Charles Taylor, and Michael Walzer which attracted 
the communitarian title, and which began to be taught as one side of a 
flourishing debate between John Rawls—who in 1971 had reyuvenated 
liberal theory with his landmark text A Theory of Justico—and his critics. 


The populist approach of Amitai Etzioni, however, and his energetic 
promotion by the journalistic community in Britain, was what really 
raised the profile of what he called the ‘communitarian movement’. This 
was inaugurated ın America with the launch in 1991 of a bill of nghts 
and responsibilities, and a quarterly journal entitled The Responsive 
Community. Seventy political, academic and civic figures from both sides 
of the American political spectrum endorsed the Communitarian 
Platform, though none of the leading communitarian philosophers are 
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known to have offered their signatures—MacIntyre, for one, has 
laboured vainly to disown the communitarian label altogether, believing 
that its inconsistent application has blunted its meaning. By the time 
Etziom’s best-selling book The Sprit of Community had crossed the 
Atlantic, Tony Blair was publicly airing his belief that ‘communitarian 
phulosophy...allows us to move beyond the choice between narrow indi- 
vidualism and old-style socialism’,"3 and MPs from all the main British 
parties, including Gordon Brown, Paddy Ashdown, and David Willetts, 
were expressing keen interest in Etzioni’s call for a ‘moratorium on the 
munting of new rights’ and the re-establishment of a firm moral code. 


Symptoms and Cures 


Etziont's diagnosis of the times is a familiar attack on the ‘moral anarchy’ 
spawned by the permussiveness of the 1960s. The ‘imbalance between 
rights and responsibilities’-—'a strong sense of entitlement ..coupled 
with a rather weak sense of obligation’—is one manifestation of ‘ram- 
pant moral confusion and social anarchy’, ‘a moral vacuum in which any- 
thing goes’. A second manifestation of the erosion of society’s moral 
foundations 1s major social disorder: ‘violent crime, illegitimacy, drug 
abuse, children who kill’. A third manifestation 1s the proliferation of 
minority rights and expressions of cultural and moral relativism, all of 
which are asserted to the detriment of common social bonds—a ‘concept 
of unbounded pluralism [which] threatens to balkanize America’.™4 


Despite these emotive descriptions, Etzioni’s agenda is almost as thin on 
policy proposals as the academic contributions of the philosophical com- 
munitarians. Etzioni 1s adamant that ‘what Communitarians favour has 
little to do with laws and regulations’ and much more to do with ‘the 
need for a change of heart’. This is why he stresses the importance of 
socialization as a means of shoring up the moral foundations of society 
and resituating people’s daily acts ‘in a context of transcendent meaning’. 


Etzioni believes that the prime responsibility of the family is ‘to lay the 
basic foundations for the moral education of the next generation’. The 
child, in Etzioni’s language, is born with a ‘moral vacuum’ which must 
be ‘filled’ by the ‘moral representatives of society’. Due mainly to the 
self-seeking egoism and careerist orientations of many adults, society is 
suffering from a ‘parenting deficit’, in which children grow up with 
inadequate or absent role models and are deprived of necessary nurtu- 
rance. The result is a widespread ‘deficiency of character and an inability 
to control impulses, defer gratification, and commit to the task at hand’. 
‘Gang warfare in the streets, massive drug abuse, a poorly committed 
workforce, and a strong sense of entitlement and weak sense of responsi- 
bility are, to a large extent, the product of poor parenting’."® ‘In the 
Communitanan’s ideal world’, Etzioni continues, ‘children would come 
to school with their basic characters well formed and their values suffi- 
ciently internalized’. The parenting deficit, however, transfers this 
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responsibility onto the education system, which must socialize ‘those 
children whose parents neglected their character formation and mioral 
upbringing’ and ensure that they do not ‘graduate to become deficient 
workers, citizens, and fellow community members’.*? 


In Etzioni’s account, successful socialization involves two processes. 
First, there is the ‘character formation’ of the individual, which entails ^ 
the acquisition of basic personality traits, such as self-discipline, reliabil- 
ity, self-motivation, perseverance, and an ability to defer gratification, 
which are the ‘psychological muscles’ necessary for effective performance 
and moral conduct. Second, there is ‘the internalization of commitments 
to a set of substantive values, to be achieved through moral education’. 
Character formation, which is without specific moral content, primes 
1odividuals so that they are able to develop a durable dedication to soci- 
ety’s ‘core values’, whose three general forms are a rejection of violence 
and commutment to democracy, the Bull of Rights, and mutual respect 
amongst subgroups. Though Etzioni does outline a range of other spe- 
cific virtues, he is not so crude as to propose that these values be taught as 
lectures on morality, but insists that they should inform the actions and 
experiences of the whole learning environment of the school. 


The simplicity of its approach may make it an unwarranted target for 
serious criticism, but the fact remains that Etzioni’s work has provided a 
fertile vocabulary for policy makers, commentators and politicians in 
Britain, many of whom recognize his fear of society’s moral decline—and 
the more political of whom know this anxiety 1s a potential source of 
electoral support. Etzioni’s suggestion that schooling should be redi- 
rected toward inculcating moral values in the young articulates with 
growing public concern, fuelled by several particularly disturbing and 
high-profile cases, about high levels of truancy, lack of discipline and 
violence amongst the school population, a proportion of which, it is 
assumed, will progress into adult criminal subcultures. 


After the murder of two-year-old James Bulger by two ten year-old boys 
in 1993, Tony Blair captured the new mood with a speech heavily redo- 
lent of Etzioni’s analysis of declining moral cohesion, asserting that: 


a solution to this disintegration doesn’t simply lie ın legislation. It must come 
from the rediscovery of a sense of direction as 2 country, and most of all from 
being unafraid to start talking again abour the values and principles we believe 
in and whar they mean for us, not just as indrviduals bur as 2 community. We 
cannot exst ın a moral vacuum. If we do not leam and then teach the value of 
what is oght and what is wrong, then the result is simply moral chaos which 


engulfs us all.*9 


The Socialization of Responsibility 


It goes without saying that children learn best from those they trust 
most, and those they trust most are likely to be those whom they fee! 
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carry the child’s own interests at heart. It is by nurturing physical bonds 
of warmth and trust that adults create an affective and therefore effective 
learning environment. A feeling of trust and safety, which derives from 
the child’s material as well as interpersonal world, facilitates concentra- 
tion and interest, which in turn umproves the comprehension and acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Most importantly, it is by being treated with 
tenderness and respect that children are encouraged to take upon them- 
selves the values, roles, language and conventions of society and, rather 
than passively suffering the imposition of those always alien norms, to 
fashion them into a means of expressing their freedom. 


The optimum moral environment for the socialization of the young—one 
which is geared towards facilitating the development of children’s self- 
understanding and moral independence—is therefore one in which chil- 
dren are appreciated for who they are xacondstionally, This does not mean 
that children should be permitted to act as they like, but that adult inter- 
vention in a child’s conduct is done with the child’s well-being in mind— 
this well-being requiring a safe, comfortable and well-resourced envir- 
onment which allows the full-development of the child’s mental, sensory 
and motor faculties. As Etzioni himself puts it, ethical parenting means 
recognizing that ‘children are ends in themselves’. This precludes, by defi- 
nition, all attempts to modify the conduct and intentions of children in 
accord with interests other than those of the child :tself—and those of its 
carers, whose own well-being is a prerequisite for mature care-giving and 
for the capacity to represent the interests and needs of children themselves. 


What gives modern societies the potential to nurture autonomous per- 
sonalities is the increasing undependence of family life from other cul- 
tural, legislative or economic imperatives. Along with fertility control 
and the declining purchase of traditional gender roles, this has made 
having and caring for children less and less the involuntary perpetuation 
of a tradition or a burdensome obligation, and more and more a personal 
‘choice’ which adults can make, take responsibility for, and enjoy as a free 
and meaningful human activity. 


If, on the other hand, rearing children is formulated in public discourse 
as a social responsibility which, since ‘we must all live with the conse- 
quences of children who are not brought up properly’, ‘obligates the par- 
ents to the community’,?° then under these conditions it 1s unlikely that 
children and child-care will be treated as ends in themselves. At best, 
caring for children will be performed as a means of liquidating guilt or 
gaining favour from society's most vocal moral representatives. At worst, 
it will be treated as a means towards the achievement of institutionalized 
norms and goals, a prospect that has unsavoury implications.?* 
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If we believe that parenting might and should ever be more than bur- 
densome domestic ‘labour’, that caring for others should be something 
more than the enactment of duties performed in the interests of societal 
cohesion, then we must begin by recognizing that if parents love their 
children out of a sense of social obligation, or out of fear of the conse- 
quences of not loving them, then this cannot rightly be described as 
love. For one cannot love without wanting and enjoying the act of lov- 
ing and all the bodily sensibilities that this calls upon. One cannot con- 
vey the value of another’s existence without valuing that existence 
personally, as someone deserving an affection which feels physically 
authentic and which one 1s consciously responsible for. It is precisely 
because one cannot be responsible for one’s loved ones without wanting, 
choosing, and loving that responsibility, that love demands a commit- 
ment to the freedom and well-being of others which, as Alain Touraine 
has observed, ‘is too absolute to be merely social’, and which, therefore, 
both yields and presupposes individuals who ‘cease to be functional ele- 
ments of the social system and become their own creators and the prod- 
ucers of society’ .?? 


Etzioni’s belief that ‘parents have a moral responsibility to the commu- 
nity to invest themselves in the proper upbringing of their children’ 1s 
thus a dangerous contradiction in terms. ‘Having a child is not merely a 
personal, private matter’, Etzioni insists. ‘It 1s an act that has significant 
consequences for the community. Hence those who bring children into 
the world have a social obligation to attend to their moral education’.”3 
But if parental love has any moral content ıt is because it puts the child’s 
independence and well-being above the interests of wider society. It aims 
at nourishing the development of autonomous individuals who are able 
to claim responsibility for their conduct as adults, not social clones 
whose behaviour—law-abiding or otherwise—continues to be traced 
back to the responsibility of the parent, the school, the norms of social- 


ization, or the expectations of society at large. 
Social Utility and Moral Autonomy 


The flaw in Etzioni’s logic is further exposed when he elaborates on the 
virtues which moral education should teach. Etzioni believes that “We 
need to return to a society in which certain actions are viewed as beyond 
the pale, things that upright people would not do or even consider: to 
walk out on the their children, file false insurance claims, cheat on 
tests’.™ Other vices to be condemned include ‘chronic malingering at 
work and [workers] calling in sick when they are not sick’,?> driving 
without a licence, failing to observe the speed limit, refusing to pay taxes 
or serve on a jury, stealing, lying, and other expressions of today’s ‘defi- 
cient work ethics’. Self-control, truth-telling, and the conviction that 
‘bard work pays’, are essential, ın Etzioni’s account, not for individuals’ 
moral autonomy, bur for society's functional cohesion and economic effi- 
ciency. 
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Workers need such self-control so thar they can stick to their tasks racher than 
saunter into work late and turn out slapdesh products, becoming able to 
observe a work routine that is often not very sanisfying by itself. Citizens and 
community members need self-control so thar they will not demand ever more 
services and handouts while being unwilling to pay taxes and make contribu- 
tuons to the commons.?6 


‘Education proceeds’, Etzioni continues, ‘by tying gratification to the 
development of qualities that are socially useful and morally appropri- 
ate’.7” It is this failure to distinguish between social utility and moral 
autonomy which is the error in Etzioni’s analysis, and the source of its 
patent conservatism. Morality consists of taking responsibility for our 
action, its meaning and its consequences. By replacing absolute author- 
ity and personal relations of duty and domination with impersonal hier- 
archies and pre-programmed forms of coordination and control specific 
to differentiated spheres, modern society has made redundant many of 
the illusory interpretations and common-sense prejudices which previ- 
ously legitimated or concealed pre-modern relations of power and depen- 
dency. As a consequence, members of post-traditional society have a 
much richer moral vocabulary and a much deeper—end more taxing— 
awareness of their responsibilities. But this moral potential is not 
matched by the ‘practical space’ necessary for positive moral conduct, as 
those same functional systems that exposed the paucity of traditional 
ideologies have continued to expand, endangering spheres of life whose 
meaningfulness, as Habermas has described it, requires self-determined 
rather than functional forms of integration. 


Formalized social obligations that are necessary for the smooth running 
of highly differentiated social systems are designed to engineer results 
that cannot be intended by the individuals who respect them, and for 
which they cannot bear personal responsibility. Fired moral values 
become illegitimate in such a context because of the inescapable contra- 
diction between the only truly legitimate goal of social regulations— 
protecting and enhancing the freedom, responsibility and ‘full develop- 
ment’ of individuals—and the means through which this goal is pur- 
sued, that is, through rules which demand obedience and conformity 
from subjects who, being constantly required to compromuse and sacri- 
fice their autonomy, are always at risk of losing sight of the original goal. 


Every parent, teacher and child experiences the terms of this contradiction 
from which no area of life is wholly immune. The plan to teach children an 
infallible moral code, rather than nurturing their capacity to identify 
moral ambiguities and make difficult but responsible decisions in the 
light of them, is thus a sure recipe for undermining the trust that is at the 
heart of the educative relationship. Like drug users who ignore health 
warnings that omit all recognition of the pleasure their habit brings, chil- 
dren will not listen to moral educators who do not tell it like it is. 


The point, then, is that the societal results of paying or not paying our 
taxes, working or not working hard at our jobs, obeying or disobeying the 
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law, are for the most part disconnected from our personal goals, values and 
intentions, and no amount of moral education can reconnect them. When 
relations between individuals are mediated by market forces and legal and 
administrative regulations, the injunction that we should act as we 
believe all citizens should act, and that to profit from being a free-rider is 
to exploit the honesty of everyone else, has no sora! foundation. Because 
these societal obligations are functional in nature, their legitimacy is a 
polstical not a moral issue. If modern democratic societies are to preserve 
their anti-totalitanan character, the performance of social duties cannot 
be engineered by moralizing the conformity required from their citizens. 
On the contrary, social systems must depend for their legitimacy on the 
openness of the political sphere—on the public’s conviction, which must 
be constantly tested and renewed, that functional social processes are 
acceptable because they are subordinate to a human objective, a social 
purpose, a goal other than their own continued expansion. 


How Fair is Workfare? 


The communitarian interest in the importance of social duties inevitably 
draws them close to the idea of ‘workfare’ programmes and the enforce- 
ment of the obligation to work.?8 In America, the radical reform of the 
welfare system instigated by a Republican Congress has given states wide 
latitude to design their own welfare and work programmes along these 
lines. The attractiveness of this policy to the American Right is unsurpris- 
ing. But the 1dea of enforcing the obligation to work has also triggered the 
interest of the centre-Left in Britain.7? Unemployment, especially amongst 
young men, is increasingly regarded as more than a wasted economic 
resource—being seen rather as a major social problem. Without the struc- 

ture and discipline acquired through discharging employment duties, 
without a social identity and a formal stake in the society that excludes 
them, young men, drawn to consolidate their masculine identities in a 
street culture of theft, drugs and violence, have become a serious threat to 
the female-maintained cohesion and civility of poor communities.*° 


Whar is most evident 1s that in our society the experience of work is a cru- 
cial component to the subjective experience of citizenship, and thus to the 
readiness to pursue one’s projects and grievances ın a responsible and civil 
manner. It is by fulfilling the formalized requirements of a job that we 
obtain a social identity as abstract, interchangeable, and above all univer- 
sal members of society, people who have paid our debt to society on the 
same terms and conditions as everyone else, and who are therefore able to 
fulfil our own personal interests as free and responsible individuals. 


Whether the enforcement of the duty to work will be a reactionary or a 
radical measure depends, however, on how proponents of this idea 
respond to three crucial questions. 
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Rethinking Work 


First, will the work which is offered to the unemployed be real or artifi- 
cial; that is, will it exist on the same terms and conditions as the work 
performed by the rest of the labour force, or will it serve to create a sec- 
ond-class category of worker? Work that is manufactured for the unem- 
ployed in order to ‘justify’ their claim to benefit fits the lacter 
description. Artificial labour conceals the fact that people have the right 
to discharge the obligation to earn an income, and society has the obliga- 
tion to meet that night. The income given to the newly employed must 
remunerate their labour ın the same way that other citizens are remuner- 
ated. Otherwise, this income will remain a ‘gift’ provided by society to 
those who can never fully repay it, who must work not to earn a level of 
income determined by established laws and ımpersonal demand, but to 
earn the generosity of tax payers, employers and politicians. Work that 
falls into the first category, therefore, is that for which there is effective 
private or public demand, where society has signalled, either through 
market forces or political will, the value of the labour that is to be per- 
formed, and where statutory employment rights, union representation, 
and a minimum wage, all prevail. 


The second question which must be asked is whether work for the unem- 
ployed will be created primarily by stimulating economic growth, or by 
redistributing working hours. In the former case, full employment will 
be achieved at the cost of an expansion in the regulatory media of money 
and power, an increasing commodification and bureaucratization of 
everyday life as more social practices are given over to market forces and 
administrative apparatuses, and thus a contraction in the scope for moral 
autonomy. In the latter case, the redistribution of working hours will 
address the problem of social exclusion and second-class citizenship 
whilst also countering the corrosive impact which long working hours 
have on parental responsibilities and general civic energy. 


The third crucial question which will distinguish the reactionary from 
the radical approach to mandatory labour, is whether the duty to work 1s 
promoted on the grounds of morality or equity, of personal virtue or pro- 
cedural fairness. The former logic is likely to prevail when, as in the com- 
Munitarian approach, there is a failure to distinguish between the 
functional regulation of conduct designed to achieve goals that cannot be 
personally willed, and the self-determination of social relations regu- 
lated by responsible and reflective individuals. We have seen that by con- 
fusing functional obligations with personal commitments, formalized 
societal duties with voluntary bonds, communitarian thinking risks 
denying the separation of legality and morality that gives modern soci- 
eties their anti-totalitarian character. To rehabilitate the work ‘ethic’— 
that 1s, to promote (as Robert Bellah does)?! the possibility of 
reappropriating work as a religious or spiritual calling, in which the 
individual finds truth, authenticity, and moral purification through the 
dignity of social labour—is to revive a myth that, ironically, our disuni- 
fied and differentiated society, with its secular mechanisms of compensa- 
tion, punishment and reward, has emptied of credibility. 
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If, on the other hand, the duty to work 1s promoted on the grounds of 
efficiency and equality, the religious glorification of labour whose moral 
content has ın reality been neutralized can be avoided. Here, the social 
obligation to work 1s analogous to the obligation to pay taxes, to obey 
the highway code, to respect other people’s property, or to fulfil the con- 
tractual details of a job. Consent to these regulations is not won by insist- 
ing that adherence to these rules and regulations is a practice of moral 
responsibility, of creative autonomy or spiritual renewal, but by 
acknowledging that there 1s a functional reason for these rules, that they 
restrict people’s freedom and responsibility in order to deliver a result 
that 1s fair and beneficial to all. 


In other words, the social obligation to work can be promoted only when 
society recognizes that hetero-regulated labour is necessary for the repro- 
duction of highly developed modern societies, and that the burden of 
this necessity can be reduced for everyone, only when everyone works.3? 
It goes without saying that this reasoning will be expedient only when 
the reduction of working time has been established as a socially desirable 
goal; and this, in turn, requires a recognition that work, being a social 
necessity, is meaningless if the product of our work is not a reduction in 
social need, and therefore a reduction in the need to work. Promoting 
this recognition and establishing this goal lies in the province of politics, 
a province which must set the functional goals and priorities of a democ- 
fatic society. 


Enforcing Responsibility 


It is clear that if the civic republicanism promoted by the communitari- 
ans is to have any meaningful content, then it depends on a widening of 
people’s sphere of responsibility and the restricting of functional appara- 
tuses and the legal and economic forces supporting them. Etzioni’s aver- 
sion to the liberal discourse of inalienable rights deters him from 
considering this question of empowerment. Instead he wavers between 
bland appeals to people’s moral conscience, and policy proposals 
designed either to encourage formal compliance with basic social con- 
ventions or to discourage the abuse of ‘liberty’ ın anti-social ways—for 
instance, stricter divorce requirements, financial incentives to ‘make 
staying married and attending to one’s children more attractive’, curfews 
for the under-eighteens, anti-loitering legislation to crack down on 





32 This does not mean, as cucs of Rawls’s theory of justice maintained, that consent to 
the forms and laws of social organization is secured simply by virtue of the calculating 
self-interest of ego-centric individuals Rawls himself has argued chat a workable concep- 
tion of social justice, and the policies and insutunons required to realize it, is impossible 
without some intuitrve ‘overlapping consensus’, implicit in the culture of modern democ- 
muc societies, which recognizes the freedom and equality of fellow citizens, and which 
views society at the macro-level as a system of focmal cooperation. See John Rawls, ‘Justice 
as Fairness: Political not Metaphysical’, in Avineri and de-Shalit, Comsmanitertansm and 
Indivedualsom. I will question Rewls’s revised conception shortly The point I am making 
here ıs that minimizing the sphere of functionally regulated Lfe aod maximizing the space 
for moral autonomy 1s a prerequisite for the establishment of genuine forms of solidarity 
end voluntary cooperarion. A just distribution of socially necessary labour 1s a means not 
an end. For the end is not equality of position or the far distribution of goods, but rather 
the active production and enjoyment of human life in all its creative, practical and sensu- 
ous possibilities 
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drug-dealing, compulsory breath-tests for motonsts, drug and alcohol 
tests for pilots, bus drivers and police officers, HIV tests for patients, citi- 
zen-crime patrols. The obvious problem of engineering a sense of com- 
mon purpose by utilitarian appeals to people’s self-interest is not 
answered by Erzioni’s attraction to the symbolic role of law, serving ‘to 
communicate and symbolize those values that the community holds 
dear’ 33 


Nevertheless, Etzioni’s approach appears to have influenced recent social 
policy initiatives in Britain. Etzioni advocates ‘public humiliation’ as ‘a 
surprisingly effective and low-cost way of deterring criminals and express- 
ing the moral order of a community’. This idea has been taken up by the 
Conservative Home Secretary, Michael Howard, who has proposed that 
offenders performing community service wear distinct uniforms as marks 
of shame. Similarly, Etzioni’s interest in curfews to ‘keep children away 
from drug dealers and other criminals and enhance the responsibility of 
parents’ 1s shared by Jack Straw, Labour’s Shadow Home Secretary, who 
has mooted the idea of night-time curfews for the under-tens. 


Communitarianism and Nationalism 


Michael Sandel’s suggestion, on the other hand, thar ‘states enact laws 
regulating plant closings, to protect their communities from the disrup- 
tive effects of capital mobility and sudden industrial change’, implies a 
more balanced view of the need to enforce the accountability of organiza- 
tions to citizens.3° The problem for the more liberal proponents of com- 
munitarianism, however, is the difficulty of defining the political level at 
which the interests of the ‘community’ are best represented. Sandel, for 
example, worries about the way the concentration of power at the Federal 
level erodes intermediary affiliations in the us, while Walzer stresses the 
importance of national sovereignty and immigration control as a means 
of preserving the cohesion and integrity of distinct cultural groups.37 


In Britain, John Gray’s statement of ‘communitarian liberalism’ depicts 
economic globalization, having weakened the leverage of national gov- 
ernments, as sounding the death-knell of Keynesian social-democratic 
policy.?* But, at the same time, Grey rejects the feasibility of an interna- 
tional political and economic project pursued on the European stage, 
insisting on the authenticity of distinct national economic cultures and 
the need to protect them both from planned harmonization and free- 
market disruption. 





>> Etoni, The Sperit of Comemxxzty, p 81. The Canadien academic, Deniel A Bell, who (in 
his Commaastertexiom and sts Critxs, Oxford 1993) has attempted to delineate some fes- 
tures of a social programme from communitarian philosophy, highlights the problem 
involved bere. ‘Singapore recently passed a law thar forces children to provide financial 
support for their elderly parents, ın order to signal community support for the core “Asian 
value” of filial prety, but some persons who once gave freely to their parents now ask for 
receipes, just in case che government may come round to check on them’. “Together 
Again’, Times Literary Supplement, 25 November 1994, pp. 3—6 

M Etnon, The Sporst of Community, p 140 

3 Ibid., p. 186. 

3 Michael Sandel, Morality and the Liberal Ideal’, The New Repebisc, 7 May 1984, P. 17 
37 Michael Walzer, Spheres of Jastrs, Oxford 1983, pp 38-9 

38 Gray, After Social Democracy 


The attraction of regional economies and local control over production 
aod administration 1s self-evident given the destructive instability of 
global markets, as well as the vulnerability of supra-national political 
institutions, inherently adverse to the principles of direct democracy, to 
corruption or co-option by power elites, corporate lobbyists, monetarist 
ideologues and, as the development of the single European market has 
proved, free-trade enthusiasts. Nonetheless, every communitarian sympa- 
thizer must concede that stable and binding procedures for transnational 
political representation and agreement are not only a prerequisite, as the 
‘new protectionists’ argue,> for maintaining a planetary ecology that is 
indifferent to national boundaries. They are also essential if transnational 
corporations—the largest of which have an annual income exceeding the 
GNP of many poor countries—are to be prevented from engineering ‘com- 
petitive austerity’ amongst governments vying for multinational invest- 
ment. How else will global capital be deterred from penalizing those 
countries who attempt to localize markets and regulate capital by settling 
instead, for however short a period, in regions offering generous subsidies, 
tax concessions, deregulated labour markets, and so on?4° 


What is even more striking 1s the way the communitarian opposition to 
what they see is an abstract (international) humanism 1s fuelled by an 1ll- 
informed and nostalgic belief that nation-states (or even localities) are 
democratic ‘political communities’ based on natural linguistic and cul- 
tural homogeneity, and on free association by consent. Nor are nation- 
states, as Veit Bader points out in his critique of Walzer’s defence of 
closed borders, a precondition for internal cultural diversity and the dis- 
tinctiveness and stability of traditions." The history of the modern state 
is a sorry story of forced internal cultural, ethnic and religious homoge- 
nization, the systematic erasure of minority histories and craft traditions, 
combined with large-scale cultural impenalism on the international 
stage. Far from leading to cultural degeneration and atrophy, cross-cul- 
tural fertilization is a widely recognized factor in the development and 
enrichment of traditions. The plight of cities like Sarajevo, Belfast, and 
now a growing number of central African states, surely demonstrates 
that the attempt to isolate ‘pure’ cultural, ethnic or religious communi- 
ties, even in small regions, can easily become an accomplice to the 
wholesale deracination of societies steeped in a silent multiculturalism. 


The complex and dynamic interplay of different cultures, as well as the 
simple irrelevance of commonsense meanings and interpretations to the 
ever-changing world of commercial, scientific and technical life, has dis- 
credited the communitarian search for cultural authenticity. Meaningful 
(‘political’) conversation between different cultures, communities, states 
and religions 1s, quite obviously, 1nconceivable if the values, orientations 
and attachments of individuals derive solely from their inherited cultural 
matrix.“ If, on the other hand, we recognize a dissonance between the 





» Tim Lang and Colin Hines, The New Protectronssm, London 1993 

” For an ecological and socialist vision of European ‘socio-political unification’, see Alain 
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+ Vert Bader, ‘Citizenship and Exclusion’, Polite] Thery, vol. 23, 00 2 (1995) 

4 Not also that che common scientific apparatus of modern warfare would also be incon- 
cervable cf ethnic or religions conflicts were really fought by individuals incapable of dis- 
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subject and his or her cultural identity, a capacity to reflect upon and 
choose the values and goals to which he or she will be committed, then 
an ideal emerges that transcends the boundaries of cultural particularity. 
This is the ideal of the fulfilment of people as free and responsible 


beings. 
The Defence of the Cultural Lifeworld 


For the philosophical communitarian, of course, the Sartrean cogito, 
spontaneously reinventing itself ex nihilo, permanently free to choose 
and revise its definition of the good, is a fiction that pervades modern 
liberalism. From Hobbes, Locke and Kant, through to Mill and Rawls, 
the rootless, solitary and ‘unencumbered self’, as Sandel describes it, 
prior to and independent of its ends and rationally deliberating on the 
value of its voluntary attachments, is adopted as the starting point of 
social analysis. This conception of the subject, it 1s argued, precludes 
from the start the possibility of genuinely communal forms of associa- 
tion, of ‘constitutive’ communities ‘bound by moral ties antecedent to 
choice’.43 This ıs why communitarians stress the cx/twra/ constitution of 
the subject, the way the individual forms his or her identity, sense of self, 
and intuitive system of values by inheriting and passing on an unchosen 
legacy of collectrve orientations, shared meanings and standards, net- 
works of kinship and pre-contractual forms of solidarity which are a pre- 
requisite for, rather than the outcome of, the subyect’s capacity for moral 
commutment. 


Cultural life, with its horizon of taken-for-granted meanings and shared 
patterns of interpretation, its stock of intuitive wisdom, amplifies, elab- 
orates and harmonizes the actions of individuals. It lends to human exis- 
tence a sense of coherence (experience that is intelligible), continuity 
(identity through time), and cohesion (solidarity with others). It mili- 
tates against pervasive self-questioning and moral uncertainty, and pro- 
vides a shared background of common understanding that contains 
conflict and prevents moral debates from degenerating into irreconcil- 
able statements of arbitrary preference. It is the destruction of common 
culture, and the development of a world which looks increasingly akin to 
the liberal picture of isolated individuals abstracted from social ties, 
which communiterians see as a threat to the moral infrastructure of soci- 
ety, to the ties that bind people together and the practices that give col- 
lective shape and meaning to therr lives. 


We can identify four main features of advanced modern societies that 
threaten the bonds of the ‘constitutive community’. 


Modernity, Mobility and Change 


First, there is the sheer size of modern systems, the remoteness of power 
and the dispersion of responsibility, the opacity of social processes, the 
specialization of knowledge and the umportance of technical expertise. By 
exposing the relativity and therefore contingency of cultural norms and 
values, functional systems have the effect of invalidating the semantic . 





4 Michael Sandel, “The Procedural Republic’, p 19. 


resources of tradition. The clash between technical knowledge, developed 
and reproduced ın specialist fields, and the vernacular wisdom of every- 
day life, the relevance of which appears increasingly partial, drains cul- 
ture of its meaning-giving capacity and creates a deficit of faith, a lack of 
certainty and, as traditional criteria for choice are discredited, a crisis of 
orientation. 


The second key feature of modern life is its discontinuous nature. This 
not only refers to the multiplicity of roles and social functions which 
adults are expected to perform as they pass between differentiated social 
spheres and through different stages of an increasingly disjointed life- 
cycle. It also describes the disorienting pace of social change induced by 
rapid economic growth. Increasing mobility 1s a crucial element in this 
equation.“ The growing insecurity of labour constantly frays the bonds 
which people try to fashion and discourages commitment to long-term 
community projects. 


Political mobility, on the other hand, reflects the dissociation of the 
democratic process from class traditions, the professionalization of politi- 
cal action, and the promotion of parties by marketing agencies targeting 
their products at whimsical and pragmatic private voters. Marital mobil- 
ity, finally, is encouraged by widening opportunities for women, rising 
expectations placed on intimate relationships, and the loosening of trad- 
itional moral prescriptions. Trust in the permanence of others’ commit- 
ments thus declines. Relationships appear increasingly contractual, 
maintained only for reasons of clear mutual advantage, and always 
capable of being revoked. As personal and soctal life becomes more frag- 
mented, individual and episodic, people’s capacity to share comprehen- 
sible narratrves and make cohesive choices is jeopardized. 


Cultural Pluralism and the Impact of the Media 


Rising discontinuity is accompanied by a third factor: diversity of visible 
cultures and lifestyles. This is promoted by the density of urban popula- 
tions, high social mobility and change, unprecedented choice for the 
individual consumer—albeit at the cost of a rapid decline in the overall 
diversity of our natural stocks—and the impact of transport and commu- 
nications technology, especially on the tourist industry. Exposure to dif- 
ferent forms of life, particularly those that are too exclusive or stylized to | 
permit participatory understanding by outsiders, inevitably creates a 
sense of cultural relativism. Where ethnic, class, national and religious 
traditions do intermingle and combine, discrete cultural narratives are 
severed or reinvented, and hybrid cultural forms emerge which lack his- 
torical precedent, thus weakening the constitutive bonds between gener- 
ations. 


Finally, there is the well-documented impact of the mass media, a fourth 
factor which has served to heighten many of the trends already noted. 
The entertainment media have encouraged the privatization of society 
and the decline of face-to-face interaction through which communal nar- ` 





4 See Michael Walzer, The Communitanan Critique of Liberalism’, Pelstral Thery, vol 
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ratives are reaffirmed and passed on. The proliferation of sophisticat 
images has blurred the boundaries between the real and the imaginary 
and saturated social life with ubiquitous representations of novelty and 
difference, representations which typically incorporate easily identifiable 
elements of ordinary life and recycle them in impossibly exotic, erotic, 
and alluringly faultless images. Moral and cultural relativism reflects the 
success with which the media has, by providing simulated substitutes for 
human interaction, made us wide-eyed strangers to those lives and cul- 
tures whose basic elements—from the mundane aspects of work and 
play, to the feelings and puzzles which human existence gives rise to— 
we all share in common. 


At the same time, our insatiable appetite for remote and alien experience 
has attenuated our capacity recover the child’s original wonder at the 
everyday world, to yield to a curiosity for the most familiar aspects of our 
surroundings, to find joy in the simple passage of the seasons, to marvel 
at the growth of children, to renew our affections and attachments with- 
out the aid of imported novelty and change. 


Today's ‘imaginative hedonism’, this limitless and self-gratifying appetite 
for rootless novelty and conquest which seems so hostile to our need to re- 
establish an ethic of self-limitation, is not a ‘postmodem’ phenomenon, as 
is largely assumed, but is better described as a characteristic of ‘hyper- 
modernity’, in which society has failed to steer the emancipatory dynamic 
of modernity towards a political end. Daniel Bell saw it as a radical exten- 
sion of the trends in modernist culture itself, reinforced by the hedonistic 
compensatory mechanisms of organized capitalism.4> Christopher Lasch 
believed its origins lie in our failure to achieve psychological indrvidua- 
tion, a process demanding that we repudiate our memories of pre-natal 
bliss and find connections with a world thar is independent of our wishes 
yet responsive to our needs.4° Robert Bellah and his colleagues identified 
the clear emergence of this ‘expressive individualism’ ın oineteenth-cen- 
tury America, contrasting it with a scientific culture of utilitarian calcula- 
tion to which it was both a reaction and a complement.47 And with 
greater precision, Colin Campbell has located the religious source of the 
consumerist outlook in the Pietist strand of the same Protestant ethic that 
helped generate the entrepreneunal spirit of capitalism. 


The Communitarian Subject 


For the philosophical communitarians, then, it is the cultural and histor- 
ical heritage of individuals, their identities as ‘bearers of a tradition’, 
which provides the moral particularity essential for an authentic life. In 
MacIntyre’s account, it 1s the roles and attachments of one’s family, one’s 
profession, one’s city or nation, which incur ‘a variety of debts, inheri- 
tances, rightful expectations and obligations’ that ‘constitute the given 
of my life, my moral starting point’.49 
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This theme 1s taken up by Sandel, who rejects what he refers to as liberal- 
ism’s depiction of a ‘deontological’ self whose identity 1s never tied to its 
aims or attachments. He writes: 


we cannot regard ourselves as independent in this way without great cost to 
those loyalties and convictions whose moral force consists partly in the fact chat 
Irving by them is inseparable from understanding ourselves as the particular 
persons we are = Alleguances such as these .. go beyond the obligations I vol- 
untanıly incur and the ‘natural duties’ I owe to human beings as such. They 
allow that to some I owe more than justice requires or even permits, not by 
reason of agreements I have made but insteed in virtue of those more or less 
enduring attachments and commitments which taken together partly define 
the person I am.5° 


A person without such constitutive attachments, Sandel continues, 
would be lacking in moral character and depth. ‘For to have character is 
to know that I move in a history I neither summon nor command, which 
carries consequences none the less for my choices and conduct. It draws 
me closer to some and more distant from others; it makes some aims 
more appropnate, others less s0’.>7 


The ‘deontological self’ which is the starting point to liberal contract 
theory is, by contrast, a self so bereft of character that it ıs incapable of 
self-knowledge, and therefore self-direction. Being ‘unencumbered’ by 
its conception of the good, having no attributes and aims other than 
those it has voluntarily chosen, its enquiry into its own motives and ends 
‘can only be an exercise in arbitrariness’.>? Sandel’s belief that ‘some rela- 
tive fixity of character appears essential to prevent the lapse into arbi- 
trariness which the deontological self is unable to avoid’,>3 is shared by 
MacIntyre, who sees the work of Sartre as the epitome of this liberal indi- 
vidualism. Should we follow MacIntyre and dispense with Sartre's exis- 
tentialism for depicting ‘a self that can have no history’, that is ‘entirely 
distinct from any particuler social role which it may happen to assume’, 
and that creates a human life ‘composed of discrete actions which lead 
nowhere, which have no order’? 


The Existential Subject 


Critics of Sartre argued that if freedom was a spontaneous and inescapable 
feature of a consciousness condemned to remain always at a distance from 
its values and goals, then oppression was inconceivable and moral judge- 
ment on the value of social action was a meaningless exercise. Recent 
Sartrean scholars will know, however, that the account of the free-for-1tself 
delivered in Beng and Nothingness described the ‘facticity of freedom’.*> 
This 1s the spontaneous, nihilaring power of consciousness which removes 
it from the causal relations of things-in-themselves but which, since it is a 
freedom that has not been chosen and which we cannot escape, is accu- 
rately labelled gratuitous or ‘absurd’. The ‘moral conversion’ alluded to 
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by Sartre, but which he never properly addressed, would therefore require 
‘the recovery of negative freedom and its integration into absolute free- 
dom or freedom properly so-celled’.>* In other words, if individuals desire 
authenticity, if they want to be what they truly are, rather than what soci- 
ety and its institutions expects them to be, then they must choose them- 
selves as—indeed, make themselves into—precisely the free and creative 
being that characterizes their spontaneous existence. 


This conversion cannot be achieved in an instant. To choose oneself as free 
means to struggle to live a life for which one can assume responsibility. It 
does not mean a continuous detachment from, and disposal of, one’s cul- 
tural milieu, one’s acquired habits, language and customs, one’s affective 
attachments and personal memories, and this was never Sartre's argu- 
ment.>* On the contrary, choosing oneself as the author of one’s life and 
conduct demands a self-reflective project aimed at uncovering, through 
exploration of both the objective conditions of one’s personal history and 
childhood circumstances, and one’s subjective experiences and affective 
tastes, fears, loathings and desires, the fundamental choice that animates 
one’s adult life and determines one’s ‘character’ or ‘way of being’.59 


The objective of this ‘existential psychoanalysis’, as Sartre called it, is 
neither to sever oneself from this past nor to yield blindly to one’s pri- 
mordial impulses. It is to exercise a new initiative within the character, 
the existential choice, that defines us; an initiative that we can recognize 
as our own, can claim responsibility for, and can enjoy as an expression of 
freedom whose consequences may relativize, modify or redefine the 
meaning of our socially constituted self, thereby loosening its determin- 
ing grip. This assumption of autonomy presupposes the resources neces- 
sary for active self-determination. It requires that the objective situation 
provides us with a point of insertion into the given, a foothold in the 
world which not only yields resources permitting a degree of practical 
autonomy, but which also articulates with our affective dispositions, 
engages with our fundamental choice, and allows us to feel committed 
and ‘at home’ with our place and conduct.© 


While the communitarian insistence on the historical constitution of the 
moral subject is correct, therefore, the autonomy of the subject, which 
we know is a precondition for the establishment of political associations 
by tolerant and reflective individuals, reaffirms Rawls’ conception of the 
self as free to deliberate on its aims and frame, revise and pursue its con- 
ception of the good. Indeed, the caralogue of crimes that have been per- 
petrated throughout the modern period in the name of ‘freedom’ 
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suggests that we need to go further than Rawls. Forms of social organiza- 
tion oriented towards freedom and equality eeano guarantee their legiti- 
macy by appealing to ‘ideals implicit or latent in the public culture’. S 
Moreover, cultures derive their coherence from communicative practices 
which renew, refashion and reaffirm the shared values of participants ın 
relation to their concrete circumstances. A fully ‘liberated’ culture is as 
inconceivable as a fully ‘global’ one. On the contrary, it is the actual free- 
dom of individuals, people who take responsibility for their lives and 
enjoy themselves as creative and autonomous beings, which is the real 
foundation to equitable and democratic societies. 


Conclusion 


We began by noting how the moralism in Etzioni’s communitarianism 
conceals the distinction between functional necessity and moral auton- 
omy. Interpreting the performance of functional necessities as an act of 
moral virtue fulfils an ideological need generated by a deficit in democ- 
ratic participation. For it is the political community which should deter- 
mine—continually, and without eliminating or perfecting it once and 
for all—the intended shape and outcome of the functional system. And — 
it is the weakness of political communities, the failure of modern democ- 
racy, which creates the crisis of legitimacy and breakdown of social order 
which worries communitarians. 


It is self-evident that political association requires open-minded and 
reflective personalities, and this presupposes a subject capable of distanc- 
ing itself from its cultural milieu and entering into reciprocal relations 
with other subyects. Political autonomy therefore requires resources to 
aid self-understanding, as well to act ın collectively responsible ways. 
Charles Taylor, who defines humans as self-interpreting beings, is right 
to stress the dependency of individuals on the semantic resources of a lin- 
guistic community. In his view, rich and diverse cultural forms which 
make freedom a coherent and expressible ideal are a structural precondi- 
tion for the development of autonomous agency, since freedom is a 
degraded achievement if it does not include indrviduals’ consciousness of 
themselves as free and responsible beings. Thus the antecedenrly indi- 
viduated self ıs a liberal fiction because society’s cultural institutions, by 
furnishing individuals with a versatile moral vocabulary, deepening their 
self-understanding, and enhancing their capacity to define and make 
genuinely independent choices, play a crucial role in nurturing 


autonomous selves. 


Nonetheless, it is also apparent that many of society’s cultural norms and 
established patterns of interpretation, whether a legacy of pre-modern 
ideologies or the product of modern technological life, frustrate and 
retard the formation of autonomous individuals. Indeed, an account of 
human experience which confines itself to a sociological definition of the 
lifeworld is destined to lead, for want of an alternative source of value, to 
an uncritical acceptance of those ‘natural’ cultural norms whose purpose 
1s to adapt us to forms of social and technological organization that can- 
not be lived as a spontaneous extension of physical life—of the sensory 
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lifeworld, in its original existential-phenomenological meaning.@ If 
freedom is truly a universal value, capable of inspiring liberation from 
the norms of outmoded ideologies, from false parterns of thought and 
interpretation, and from the cruelty of our technical means, then the 
freedom of individuals cannot derive from internalized cultural matrices 
alone. 


It is, in fact, the won-cosmcidence of the subject with the identity that lan- 
guage, culture and society offers it, which is the precondition for moral 
autonomy. For autonomy is first taken up as a concrete ideal only by a 
subject who perceives a dissonance between the linguistic and normative 
structures of his or her society and the experience of the world as it is dis- 
closed to the preconceptual life of the body. It 1s precisely this subject 
who, by endeavouring to create, innovate and transform society’s modes 
of action and interpretation in order to express and expand the structure 
of its own natural lifeworld, discovers its identity as a free, self-determin- 
ing being. And it is this same subject, knowing that it can never coincide 
with its socially defined essence, who is most committed to preserving 
and extending the means of realizing itself, to the communal structures 
underpinning a self-determined society of free beings. 


Sharpening people’s capacity to interpret and define the terms of their 
own moral agency, therefore, is not in itself sufficient to create aut- 
onomous individuals who are already bound, as the more sophisticated 
communitarian thinkers see it, to the very community that nurtures 
them. For awareness of oneself as a free and moral being, if this being is 
not to remain an arbitrary concept, is impossible withour the exercise of 
that freedom. As Taylor himself suggests, in a fitting conclusion: 


If realizing our freedom partly depends on the society and culture in which we 
live, then we exercise a fuller freedom 1f we can help determine the shape of this 
society and culture. And this we can do only through instruments of commen 
decision. This means that the political institutions 10 which we live may them- 
selves be a crucial part of what is necessary to realize our identity as free 
beings. 


eee 
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Norman Mailer: A Minority of One 


The politics of Norman Mailer have conventionally been evaluated more 
as a personal register of the American zeitgeist, and less as owing any 
debt or duty to ideology. If the two great American themes are sex and 
violence, Mailer has sought to interrogate them and the various points at 
which they intersect. His special subject has been the laden interpreta- 
tion of the cliché about a purported national ‘dream’. His Camelot con- 
tains a Mordred as well as a Grail; his Marilyn Monroe is no mere 
goddess of pneumatic desire; his pugilists climb into the ring while the 
Mob decides the odds. Above all, he has sought to be physically present 
for the defining events in the narrative: a former rifleman in the Pacific 
finds himself flung into a police van with Noam Chomsky during the 
March on the Pentagon; the chronicler of Jackie Kennedy’s private mis- 
givings follows the Apollo moon-shot and the Muhammad Ali combat 
in Zaire. 


But Mailer is not the mere functionary of the main event that his critics 
have often lampooned. Even in his minority of one, he has always 
retained a certain idea of the Left. When he met the trotskisant Jean 
Malaquais in Paris in 1948, and embarked on his most enduring intel- 
lectual friendship, it was in the company of Boris Souvarine. When he 
disrupted the notorious ‘Waldorf Astoria Peace Conference’ in New 
York the following year, with a denunciation of Soviet ‘state capitalism’ 
that entirely discomposed the congregated bien-pensant Hollywood and 
academic fellow-travellers, he did so in the service of a libertarian 
Marist ideal, however idiosyncratic. His germinal role in the founding 
of Dissent magazine and the Village Voice preserved this rather tenuous 
thread, as did his decision to identify with the more intransigent politi- 
cal and cultural voices of “The Sixties’. 


To some, like the late Irving Howe, Mailer’s identification with the 
lower depths and with merginal—even lumpen—forces had a sugges- 
tion more of Céline even than Genet: a sinister vicarious identification 
with a dark underside. His unsparing account of black ghetto violence 
(reluctantly published by Howe in Dissent as ‘The White Negro’) 
alarmed many who felt that Mailer had an attraction to the irrational or 
the atavistic. Certain episodes in his private life did little to pacify this 
unease. But the record can as easily be read as a committed exploration, 
or as a resistance to the herbivorous semi-retirement of so many 
American writers and intellectuals. 


Tra 


If The Armes of the Night exemplified and reinforced the radical anti-war 
spirit, then The Executioner’s Song exposed the deep reservoir of populist 
resentment that has been the despair of liberals and radicals ever since. If 
his fictional masterpiece Harlot’s Ghost underscored the pervasive and 
lethal power of the ‘national security state’, his subsequent Oswald's Tale 
was a warming against comforting explanations of conspiratorial 
omnipotence. Quite accustomed to arguing against, as well as advertis- 
ing, himself, Mailer has most recently surfaced as the sympathetic chron- 
icler of the Pat Buchanan campaign: another rebellion (more feigned 
than authentic, in the opinion of this writer) against the plutocratic sta- 
tus quo. His immediately forthcoming novel, Ths Gospel According to the 
Son, is to be a radical rewriting of the New Testament as narrated by its 
central character. This will undoubtedly not delight either fundamental- 
ists or materialists, nor yet those many New York critics who have long 
criticized Mailer for refusing to visit the Holy Land in person. (I once 
asked him about this curious abstention, on the part of a grandson of a 
rabbi. He replied that a visit to Israel was too likely ‘to turn over all the 
ballast in my hold’—a rare instance of his declining direct and unmedi- 
ated contact with experience.) 


A note on the ensuing question-and-answer session: in the summer of 
1994 I was helping to make a documentary for Bandung Productions, on 
the American obsession with capital punishment. With my director 
Vania Del Borgo I went to Provincetown to interview Mailer on the sub- 
ject. We decided at short notice to pursue some related matters in the 
same taping session. This accounts for the emphasis on the penalty of 
death. The context was the recent triumph of the Newt Gingrich forces 
in Congress, the apparent collapse of the New Deal consensus, the limit- 
less capitulation of Clintonism ın the face of reaction, as well as certain 
‘atmospheric’ influences such as the long-running Simpson drama in Los 
Angeles, the apocalyptic confrontation between Federal forces and mes- 
sianic communards in Waco, Texas, and the disclosure of a militia- 
minded underground after the bombing of Oklahoma City. The phrase 
‘culture is worth a little risk’ was uttered by Mailer in the early 1980s, 
after his literary protégé Jack Henry Abbott, author of In the Belly of the 
Beast, had been released from prison only to slay again. J always thought 
that the statement itself was more important than the calamitous con- 
text in which it was uttered. 


Mailer’s life-experience, which includes the war ın the Pacific and the 
early struggles of the Cold War, the Beat generation and the Cuben revo- 
lution, the Vietnam era and the rumbles of race wat, is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to make him an exemplar. His deliberately paradoxical stance 
of ‘left conservatism’ is offered semu-belligerently as a challenge to those 
who remain fixed in orthodoxy or correctness. As Conor Cruise O’Brien 
once wrote (some years before his own outright apostasy) of Edmund 
Burke: “The contradictions in [his] position enrich his eloquence, extend 
its range, deepen its pathos, heighten its fantasy and make possible its 
strange appeal to “men of liberal temper”... For him the forces of revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution exist not only in the world at large but also 
within himself.’ 


Christopher Hitchens 


Interview with Norman Mailer 


I think of you as someone who's always been rm the opposition, always a dissident, 
mot just to the wider soctety bat even in bis own circles. I remember you once saying 
to me that you'd reftned your dissidence, you could give it a mame, you were now a 
fully paid up left conservative. Elaborate on that. 


Well, as you can guess, it’s almost impossible to elaborate on it, because 
one of the laws of rhetoric is that you cannot elaborate on an oxymoron. 
And being a left conservative hits most people absolutely that way, they 
just stop thinking and they look at you aghast. There’s a story I used to 
tell years ago where I'd say, if I were a revolutionary leader, and they 
came up to me and they said, ‘we've got a dilemma, we don't know 
whether to execute these five men or cut down these five trees’, I'd say, 
‘well, let me look at them’. And that’s the closest I can come to it, which 
is that the world is in such a stew, such a horrible mess. They talk about 
the breakdown of values, but actually it’s a collision of values, hardly a 
breakdown. The people are getting more value oriented—it’s just that 
the more intense they are about their values, the fewer of them there are. 
This means that you almost have to pick and choose, you have to decide 
where you're left and where you're conservative. So for me, it’s become 
relatively simple, but I wouldn't ask anyone else to be a left conservative. 
You can define it by saying what you're against. You know, on the one 
hand, I'd say that I’m against corporations. I think corporations have 
done as much damage to the world, or certainly will by the time they are 
finished, as the communists ever did to the intelligence of Russians. 
That, in fact, corporatism and Stalinism have many more similarities 
than differences. On the other hand, I’m absolutely against political 
correctness. I think something invaluable went out of the world when 
ethnic groups stopped insulting one another. And it’s not that I promul- 
gate it, it’s not that the media should take it up, but the trouble is it’s 
gotten down to individual discourse. And in the old days, it was a sign, 
you really knew what you were ready to fight for, and what you weren't. 
If you were Jewish, like myself, you had to make certain basic distinc- 
tions very early in life. Would you fight if someone called you a dirty 
Jew, or wouldn’t you? Now they're just thinking it. But you don’t have 
to draw that line in the sand for yourself. And so it’s pert of the loss of 
definition that’s going on all over the world, it’s as if we're heading into a 
great, great entropy. 


What made you leftist, what was 1t to be Isftsst to you, what kind of leftist are 
you ? 


Thar was easier. Being a leftist was wonderful because you just believed 
capitalism was wrong. You didn’t know socialism was right, you cert- 
ainly didn’t know if Stalinism was right, because you heard so much 
about it, you heard so much about it back and forth. I’m referring now to 
the years right after the war. I'd been in the Army, and I knew the Army 
was an awful organization, and run by a lot of people who weren't too 
bright. So I came out of it with a great distrust of the government and 
the Army. And then I ran into an immense propaganda barrage, that the 
Russians, who'd been our heroes, don’t forget I went through that 
Second World War where the Russians were our friends, our brothers, 
our comrades in arms, they were helping us save the world from 
Hiclerism, and now suddenly they were the enemy. So that I had a total 
mistrust of that. 


I remember in The Naked and the Dead there's an officer who's brooding about, 
wot the ending of the war in the Pacific, but the next war, the big war that's going 
to come with Russia, 


Yeah, with Russia. Well, that you could feel, you could feel it a little bit 
in the Army at the time. And of course, I was writing it in those years, 
1946 and 1947, those are the two years I was working on The Naked and 
the Daad. So for those fifteen months, I was full of the Cold War that was 
building. You remember Churchill has his speech at Fulton, Missouri, 
and coined the phrase, ‘a cold war’. And it was just amazing how quickly 
the turnaround came. People were staggered when, at the end of the 
Cold War, ıt wasn’t that the Russians became our friends, they became 
our interesting neighbours—we had to take care of Russia to a degree, 
we couldn’t let Russia relapse into communism or fascism, so we had to 
take care of their gangsterism and support it. In that sense, at that time it 
was shocking how quickly the turnaround came. So, if you had friends on 
the Left, and many of my first friends on the Left were in those days in 
the Progressive Party, and some of them were Communists and many of 
them were fellow travellers, and many of them were just left, but sympa- 
thetic to the Soviet Union. Grven all that, you wanted to believe the best 
you could about Stalin and company. And that was hard, one couldn't get 
the idea of the Nazi-Soviet Pact out of one’s mind. You knew they 
weren't to be totally crusted, but you didn’t trust the information you 
were getting in American newspapers. On the other hand, being a leftist 
was fun in those days because you had a sense of a great enemy out there, 
and you were going to be a soldier in an ongoing war, virtually a reli- 
gious war, and so your life was relatively simple. You didn’t know 
whether the Russians were good or bad but you sure knew that what was 
going on ın America was not right. And we had race which was a lively 
issue 1n those days. 


And by the tims you write Barbary Shore some people are at least calling you a 
Trotskyist, and you're not saying that you're not. 


Well, that’s just personal history. What happened was that I fell under 
the influence of Jean Malaquais, who would be ready to kill if somebody 
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called him a Trotskyist, because he was a splinter Marxist. He'd gone so 
far beyond Trotskyism that he despised the Trotskyists. He loathed the 
Stalinists, they were the devil, but the Trotskyists at best were prodi- 
giously misguided and were scoundrels and no good. And then he went 
on and on. Jean Malaquais had a position very far left, he really was an 
ideological Marxist. And I took that position up with great relief because 
it was an island, and it offered enormous purity. You really could be 
against everything, but with an inner purity of soul. I joined Malaquais’s 
party, which made us a party of two. I used to be called a Trotskyite but 
you can always measure the incapacity of a society to see where it’s going 
and know what it is doing by the labels it attaches to you. You're just a 
small part of it, but you can see the that mislabels you is also misla- 
belling everything else in sight. ie 


The relationship of violence to the male psyche, to men as men tn combat, men in a 
boxing ring, men standing at the bar and taking a bottle in the face, this kind of 
thing, bas been quite a constant for you, hasn't it? 


Well, yes, but that was because I wished to reshape my nature. I thought 
I'd come out into the world too soft. I hadn’t been a terribly good sol- 
dier, you know. I’ve said this before, but if you had a squad of twelve 
men, I'd be third or fourth from the bottom, I was mediocre at best. On 
a good day, I was fairly good mediocre, that was the most I could hope 
for ın the Army. So I came out with a lot of small wounds to the ego. 
And then The Naked and the Dead had this huge success, and I felt I was 
unworthy of that success. So from there it was a matter of rebuilding—I 
came to these conclusions under the powerful analytical influence of 
marijuana. You know, I’m proud of two things in my life, one is that I 
never was psychoanalyzed, I consider that a great and rare pride. You can 
say the same. 


Definitely, 


And the other is that I did analyze myself, on marijuana. Now, if you're 
an egomaniac, you've got be able to analyze yourself or else it’s a disease. 
If you can analyze yourself, it’s a boon. So I did get an understanding of 
how to remake my psyche, which is what people go for in analysis. 


A lot of non-Americans think that the United States is a bit like that, an insecure 
country that’s been lucky sm war, is always trying to prove stself—that it has a 
macho problem. I woke this morning realizing I wanted to ash you, if America 
was a person, would it be male or female? 


Oh, I think male. Even the women here, the feminists, act like men, they 
act like nerdy men, rather disagreeable men, you know, the kind of man 
who says I’m opposed to violence. You know, they’re in your face all the 
time, but snottily, not vigorously, not honourably. No, this is a male 
country, it’s an insecure country but that’s understandable, We simply 
don’t have the cultural tradition of European countries. And we also were 
freed of a few of their diseases fifty and a hundred years ago. And, you 
know, we do have this huge energy here. But we're a country without 
standards, we're kind of... there’s a seven letter word that begins with A 
to describe the kind of country we are. 


Comparing America to other countries, a thing that strikes a lot of people is that st 
has this apparent thirst for the penalty of death, capital punishment, as an 
attempt to prove something aboxt crime or about society. Would that be an mstancs 
of the sort of thing you're looking for? 


No. You started by saying that we're an insecure country, always trying 
to prove ourselves. I'd say that most Americans do not realize that 
America won maybe a third of the Second World War, and the Russians 
won all but the remaining two thirds. They just don’t see it that way. 
They think we won the war. We always think we win war. We're still 
thinking we won the war in Vietnam which is why that’s a continuing 
sore. When the Cold War ended, there wasn’t the kind of simple honesty 
in America to say that we recognized at a certain point that we weren't 
going to have a nuclear war with the Russians, and the Russians weren't 
going to have a nuclear war with us, nonetheless we felt—whether right 
or wrong—that there was such a huge momentum towards seeing them 
as the enemy, that we had to defeat them. So we got into a bankers’ war 
with them, we were a bigger bank than they were, we decided to bank- 
rupt them, and we did. And therefore the Cold War came to an end. But 
we didn’t say that. We said, we won the Cold War. 


The insecurity that lies in American hfe is not because we think we didn’t 
deserve to win these wars. There’s a huge misapprehension there. Just as 
we saw the Russians as the Evil Empure, grace of Ronald Reagan, at a 
time when they were beginning to fall apart very seriously, and were 
incapable of doing anything ın Afghanistan, let alone conquer the world, 
just as we had that total misapprehension about the nature of Russia, and 
saw it as the Evil Empire, and therefore were totally bewildered when the 
Cold War suddenly ended, we realized that it wasn’t that at all, it was a 
country that was broken down and incapable of functioning. Our prob- 
lem’s not that we're insecure about winning wars, we think we’re terrific 
when it comes to war. And, in fact, we probably are, ın some stupid 
way—which is that we always have a huge amount of material—we've 
learned from General Grant on down the powers of overkill ın war, and 
we just demolish people. We bury the opposition in sand. 


The problem here is that nobody in America ever faces up to the pro- 
foundest contradiction of them all in American life which is we're a 
Christian nation. God, can you find a more Christian nation than 
America? And yet we are the arch-practitioners of capitalism, AKA 
greed—the thing that Adam Smith tried to protect capitalism against, 
with that lovely theory that happy companies would make products, and 
the best product would win. That’s altogether gone. Now the idea is to 
market everything. As a result, what you market and sell, whether it’s 
good or not, it’s greed. You want to have more money than the next per- 
son, even if you have no idea of what to do with ıt. 


Some might say that there's also a contradiction between Christiansty and capital 
punishment, and the life ethic. Speculate as to why there is this seemsng thirst for 
the death penalty? 


Well, I went on this huge foray to one side because what I wanted to say, 
to begin with, is that we're a country with a terrible conscience. On the 


one hand, you have more devout Christians in this country than any- 
where in the world, and they believe as devout Christians that ultimately 
you should be prepared to wash the feet of the poor. And on the other 
hand, we're suffused with greed. So this ıs a terrible, and immediate con- 
flict. Well, when you come to the death penalty, you get into something 
where we're going to part company, because I am not totally opposed to 
the death penalty. But I will say, I'm opposed to 95 to 99 per cent of 
those executions. I just think you can’t take away from society the right 
occasionally to kill someone—I’l get into why I think thar. But in any 
event, as the death penalty now stands, it’s just part of the general rage in 
this country. I mean, this country has gone through the most hideous 
spiritual dislocations in the last thirty years. We had the assassination of 
Jack Kennedy, then we had the later assassinations of Bobby Kennedy 
and Martin Luther King. We had the war in Vietnam. Then we had 
Watergate. And after that we had the Evil Empire, with Ronald Reagan, 
and a complete misapprehension of what reality was all about. And then 
the Cold War was over, and suddenly people felt they'd been swindled 
somehow, they'd been taken for a ride. They had believed a series of 
things that weren’t true. On top of it, they lost all the protective col- 
oration, all the protective structuring of the Cold War which had created 
an enormous magnetic field around America. We had our enemy, our 
enemy was out there, and it was the Russians, it was materialist, it was 
godless atheism and communism. [...] And then the switch was 
thrown. And now those magnetic filings that were all pointed in one 
direction were scattered everywhere, so rage was everywhere in America. 
One of the aspects of this rage is a lot of people want capital punishment. 


Americans are angrier now than at any time I’ve ever seen them. In fact, 
they're so angry that I’m scared stiff thar, the way certain people are in a 
Pre-cancerous state, we're in a pre-fascistic state. And I've felt for a long 
time, ever since I wrote The Executioner’s Song, where Gary Gilmore did 
pose the question when he said, ‘What are you going to do with me? I 
want to be executed’—which outraged every liberal.” Liberals at that 
point ceased thinking, they couldn’t think any longer, because they did- 
n't know what to do with him. But what I would say is this: the death 
penalty in the manner it’s exercised is incredibly ugly because most of 
the people who are executed never had any kind of decent legal defence. 
Most of the people who are executed are black criminals, not white crim- 
inals. And those two factors alone are enough to wipe out most of it. In 
other words, the death penalty is never forgivable unless it bears a true 
representation to the population that commits crimes. Whatever the 
percentages are of black and white, here’s one case where you need affir- 
mative action. You can’t have 9o per cent of the people executed being 
black because that’s negative affirmative action being exercised by 
whites. If the average killer does not want to be executed for his or her 
crime but wants to spend his or her life in gaol, that’s cool—I'd say let 
them have thar. If their idea 1s to stay alive at any cost, OK. And in fact, ıt 
may be that here and there some of them will find some kind of spiritual 
understanding of what they did, assuming ıt was a hideous murder. A lot 
of those murders are not that hideous, if you get into the back and forth 
of it all, the murderer is less guilty than the victum. But when you have 
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occasionally, very occasionally, one time in a hundred, one time in a 
thousand, you have a crime that’s so offensive, and so profoundly awful, 
like Jeffrey Dahmer, that the ugliness that’s stirred up in people by react- 
ing to that crime is so intense that society as a whole is just better off exe- 
cuting that man or woman than putting them away. Because when they 
are not killed, it’s as if the fascistic desire to take over society and run it 
with total authority is intensified, and I just don’t think it’s worth the 
price. 


So you look at the dusth penalty as a kind of catharsis? 


I look at ıt as a blood-letting that is absolutely necessary. If we were bet- 
ter as human beings, if there were more to us as human beings, then we 
wouldn’t want the death penalty at all. But yes, there are cases where you 
have to have it as a catharsis, an ultimate catharsis, where maybe one in a 
hundred people who are now executed should be executed. [...] 


Now, there's been a proposal, soms people say it’s satirical or ironical, but anyway 
a proposal that the penalty of death be enacted for public edification. 


I was one of the first to say that, I think. I used to say, put the convicts on 
television. Well, they do that to a little degree now. But I also used to 
say, film the executions, let the public witness them. Let’s have public 
hangings. And I said that facetiously because I knew thar that would 
never happen. The one thing we can count on is we'll never invite the 
public to an execution. Even if we become a totally fascistic and totalitar- 
ian state, we won't invite the public to executions. We find substitutes 
for that. 


Was this in [ome with your proposal that the US army in Vistnam be requsred to 
eat everything that it shot? 


Yes, yes. Looking back on it, I think of it as a fool's game, because I en- 
joyed ıt more than anyone else did. I loved my proposal, but who else did? 


The intention was Swiftean, shall we say? 


Yeah. Well, one of the things I've said always is when a rich nation fights 
a poor nation the first thing they ought to do is sit down and have a con- 
ference and decide what equality of arms will mean. And if they beat the 
poor nation with no advantage in armament, then the poor nation will 
listen to them. Because they’ll respect the defeat that they suffered. But 


not when they’re overpowered. [...] 


The otber day Gore Vidal told ms a story that reflected very well om you. Do you 
bave any good words to say about bim? 


Back in 1961, when I got out of jail after the appalling incident in which 
I had stabbed my wife—I’d been in jail for seventeen days and was 
released for trial—a lot of people were leery of me. But Gore invited me 
and my wife, Adele, out to the country, with my children. And it was a 
fine thing to do at that point because it was his way of saying, ‘I’m not 
afraid of you, you're first a literary man and second someone who got into 


criminal trouble’, and that was bold and decent. If our relations had 
stayed that way, we'd be dear friends today. 


What's your taks on Arkansas’s most famous son? 


Clinton's very bright. His heart 1s as often in the right place as the wrong 
place. But there’s something about him that’s hopeless. Which is he’s not 
ready to die for a political idea. And what I mean by that is not thet he'd 
die literally with his own flesh and blood, but that he’d lose his political 
career over an idea. He's not going to do that, and so he’s going to die for 
the absence of a political ideal. And that’s his terrible weakness. I’ve said 
this before, but if I could be a sixteen-year-old French peasant girl named 
Joan of Arc, I'd go to hım and say, ‘Dauphin, you must save America.’ He 
wouldn’t. He'd go back and forth, back and forth. Everything about him 
that’s good is wiped out by that fact, chat he simply doesn’t have one last 
idea that, whatever else they take away from me, they can’t get that idea. 


He bas no last ditch? 


No. Cuomo, for ınstance, was totally opposed to capital punishment 
which was very expensive for him politically but people did respect him 
for that. They knew that finally this Governor wasn’t totally a politician. 
If I were—if one of my sons ever wanted to be—a politician, I would say 
to them, ‘disabuse the public of the idea that because you're a politician 
there isn’t one idea that you'll stand by’. Clinton doesn’t know that. How 
could he be Governor of Arkansas for eleven years without learning that? 


I’ve only just been struck by the tone of something you said about the Kennedys— 
‘we had the assassination of Jack Kennedy’, and of Bobby Kennedy. It’s a rather 
neatral way of phrasing it, isn’t it? This country’s been split very aesply for a 
long time on the question of whether or not the fact that members of that family 
kept getting killed was corncidence. Over whether something was done to the royal 
family. And tm your most recent book, you've returned the nearest yox ve come to an 
open verdict on it, 


You mean the idea thar they were killed by government intervention. All 
I can do is just answer on the basis of my limited experience. And that 
would give me the feeling, from what little I know about government 
bureaucrats, that particularly with the CLA, they go in for some extraord- 
inary capers. But since those extraordinary capers failed by 1961—while 
there was a climate, given the fact thet there were anti-Castro Cubans 
who were in very close touch with a great many disaffected CIA people, 
well there certainly was a climate in which Kennedy could have been 
killed by a plot. It’s very hard for me to believe that the plot was large. 
You see, this is where I part company with Oliver Stone in JFK— that 
was a marvellous movie, I thought it was a great movie, but not because 
of its details. It was a great movie on a mythic level because it made us 
realize what it meant when a President is killed and it gave us a sense of 
horror and suspicion that came down upon the country. But I thought 
the details were absurd. You don’t have two-hundred or five-hundred or 
a thousand people in on a conspiracy. You just don’t. It wouldn’t work. 
But I don’t even think you have five people with one of them important 
in on it. If it was a conspiracy, I think it was very low scale. Because there 


was enormous hatred towards Kennedy and a great desire to kill him 
among, maybe ten- to fifteen-thousand people. But whether they got it 
all together to kill him is another matter. There’s just not enough corrob- 
orative evidence. 


And there's also the question as to whether anyones who wanted to do it would use 
so volatile a figure as your most recent subpect.? 


As Oswald? Oh, as far as Oswald went, it was very hard for me to believe 
after a while that anyone responsible would—would ever use Oswald. 
Even if Oswald did it, it had to be a very small conspiracy or he did it by 
himself. I lean toward the larter, just because that’s the way he was. I 
came to that conclusion gloomily. I would much rather have had a con- 
spiracy. I’m by temperament a conspiratorialist. I mean, as a novelist, 
you must prefer conspiracy to a lonely protagonist. You just have much 
more to write about. But I just couldn’t find it. I couldn’t even find a sus- 
picion of it. You know, I'd talk to conspiratorialiscs and say things like, 
‘well, how did they get the gun up to the top floor if he didn’t bring it up 
himself?’ And there’s never an answer to those basic questions. el 


You went to Minsk on the trail of Oswald. Was that your first trip to Russia? 


No, I'd been there twice before. Minsk was tough. Minsk was slow. 
Minsk was dreary. The sun didn't shine; once every three weeks you'd 
have a half hour of sunlight in the late afternoon, and that was wonder- 
ful. Suddenly Minsk looked beautiful. In fact, it was like seeing an ugly 
old woman who suddenly looked beautiful when she smiled and for 
thirty seconds you had some idea of what was in this woman. Minsk was 
very tough. But it was sort of nice in an odd way. Because I was living 
like a poor man. I had a dingy little apartment. I used to go out to restau- 
rants every night but the food was terrible, so it was as if I were eating 
poor. In fact, even if you bought some inexpensive food and took it home 
and cooked it, you were better off. And so it gave me a sense of myself, I 
realized that if I’d suddenly become a poor man I could have managed it. 
I wasn’t dependent upon money. 


What did you discover about Russia from that stay? 


Well, what I learned about Russia was that they haven't been the evil 
empure for the last thirty years. That maybe they were under Stalin, 
although I doubt it even then. Stalin was essentially a defensive man. 
Brutal, cruel, totally awful but finally defensive. He wasn't going to con- 
quer the world in a hurry. But in any event, for the last thirty years, 
Russia’s been a country that, no matter how large ıt was, no matter how 
powerful it was, was dwindling in its resources. And if you’d had America 
going through what Russia had gone through, if twenty mullion people 
had been killed, if tens of millions had been put away in concentration 
camps, if there’d been grain famines, if there’d been a hideous war, and 
then another hideous war twenty-five years later, if some of your best peo- 
ple had been executed, if the people who had founded the country and 
were the heroes of the country were executed at trials for treason, if 
ge ah a 
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America had gone through all thar, and found at the end of seventy years 
of that horror that it was being run by a battered old group of West 
Pointers and Mafia who kept telling themselves we are the strongest in 
the world and we're going to conquer the world, what would the people of 
America do at that point? How would they react? The Russians’ attitude 
towards the top was, if you have to, get into it, but if you can possibly do 
it, stay out of it. ‘Politics is poops’, in Marina Oswald’s words, which was 
the sum of her wisdom about what political life was like in Russia. 


And dearly bought wisdom at that, I would think. 


Yeah, dearly, dearly bought. All of it dearly bought. The thing about the 
Russians that was matvellous is everything they do is dearly bought. So 
you always had to listen to them. If they said something terribly simple, 
it was the result of five-hundred thoughts on the matter that had come 
down to this two or three or four word sentence. 


Now you've spent a lot of yoxr literary life looking for the evidence of things not 
seem, things in the atmosphere, pulses that otber people perbaps aren't registering. I 
wondered if you'd spent any time thinking about the oncoming millennium. 


Not a great deal, not yet. I do have some feelings of nervousness about 
the millennium. That the pot’s coming to a boil. And it certainly isn’t 
true for me at this point, because I’m too old for that, but for younger 
people, who are at all demonic in their thinking, by which I don’t mean 
evil but just that they’re looking for various kinds of apocalypse, that 
number is going to be hugely important. And the closer we get, the 
more exciting it’s going to be. In America, for instance, it’s absolutely 
built on the idea of a starter’s gun. So, the closer we get to the year 2000, 
the more people have to assert themselves, express themselves, dominate 
existence or look for magical happenings to which they can join. Put it 
this way, 1f I were a Jehovah’s Witness, I'd say our best bet is the last six 
months before the year 2000. That if the world’s going to be destroyed, if 
there’s any chance of that at all—which I don’t think—but if there were, 
it would happen before the year 2000. 


But pasting this together with the rather neurotic and vengeful atmosphere you 
were describing before, isn’t st grounds for foreboding? 


Well, I think there’s a lot of room for foreboding. There are a lot of 
things that could go very badly wrong. I can’t remember a time when 
there were threats from so many directions. You could have some small 
Third World power get nuclear potential of a real sort. You could have 
right-wing movements sweeping the world. You could have ethnic hor- 
rors, as they're having in Bosnia. There are so many ways which can go 
wrong. You could have this country march way over to the Right. 
There's almost nothing to stop them at this point. Because liberals are 
always strangling themselves. The last attempt to strangle themselves 
was to do with political correctness, and there are simply no great minds 
among the liberals any more. None at all. And the Left is hardly to be 
heard from. 


I was just going to ask you, £5 there no ome you respect or admire on the Left? 


There are people I like on the Left as people but there’s no one who I'd 
pick up and read because I want to learn something from them. God, my 
brains are half gone by now, and if I still have to refer to my own think- 
ing to interpret something, it’s a pretty sad state of the world. |...] 


When you start writing, your terror is what's going to happen when peo- 
ple read your book, and come to kill you. That’s when you're young. That ` 
is why Salman Rushdie affected us so profoundly, because finally some- 
one’s written a book and they were going to kill him for it. That hit a 
nerve in every last writer. But what you discover very quickly is, no, 
nothing ever happens. You write your books, you say powerful things in 
them, nobody ever knocks on your door and says, ‘hey, I got to talk to 
you, you’re ın trouble. You’re gonna bleed for this.’ Never. So the second 
horror 1s that it doesn’t matter what you write. That’s a much greater 
horror. After all, with the first one, maybe you'll stand up to hum. Maybe 
you'll be more heroic than you think. But the second one is just an 
absolute disaster. They don’t care. It doesn’t really matter that I write. 
And so you try not to go under. You try not to fall into that dead and 
putrefying sea of inanition. [...] 


Culture’s worth huge, huge nsks. Without culture we're all totalitarian 
beasts. I'd go as far as to say that it’s the only thing that keeps us from 
going totalitarian, given the new world of technology, which inspires us 
to be totalitarian. After all, what technology promises is that we can all 
be control freaks. That the world is ours to dominate. The fact that we no 
longer have any senses left after we've been working at a fluorescent-Lit 
computer for six hours, that’s by the by. I'll give up my senses—just let 
me have control over my environment, people seem to say. The only 
thing that stands up against that is culture. And culture is more than 
just being able to get it on CD-ROM. Culture is going into a library, and 
finding an old book on an old shelf, and opening it, and it has the patina 
of the past and maybe hasn’t been taken out in five years, and that’s part 
of its virtue at this point. There’s a small communion thar takes place 
between the book and yourself, and that’s what's disappearing. [...] 


Prodding you to Koresh then and the Waco incident. You've written a lot abont 
what you have sometrmes called ‘cancer gulch’, an area of America where every- 
thing is ‘creepy’ (another word you've used) and mediocre. An area of buman life 
where people are basically cowardly and conformist. But anything that acts 
agarnst this, even if it’s extreme, even if 11's desperate, 15 better than just leading 
the plastic life. Do you think that this is a good tastament ? 


I think before we can begin to think positively and optimistically about 
the future, we've got to create a defence line. If America goes towards fas- 
cism, which could easily happen, given the terrible state of relations 
between black and white, then I’m worried about the fate of the world. 
Tm not sure but it seems to me that the rest of the world will very 
quickly become fascistic too, at least the superpowers will be hard put 
not to get into equally authoritarian forms of government. And then, 
given the new info highway, my God, we're under the thumb. We could ` 
be under the thumb for a century. So I think the first line of defence is to 
stop fascism. It’s that old 1930s cry turned around: stop the advent of 
fascism in America. If we avoid a depression, we'll probably be able to 
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avoid fascism. But if we don’t avoid that depression, I don’t see what's 
going to prevent it. I chink that the Left has to have a total house clean- 
ing. I mean, to go back to the notion of capital punishment, we have to 
change our idea on the Left of human nature. We have to recognize that 
we're much darker and bloodier and complex and at cross purposes than 
the Left has ever understood. Despite the conservatism that sees human 
nature as ugly, and that caters to that, we've got to find a way to say 
human nature is both ugly and beautiful, and we have to deal with both. 
We have to live with the fact that every hope we have can be destroyed by 
the fact ıt ıs humans that are carrying out these hopes, and we bloody up 
everything in sight and we mess up everything. And once liberalism 
takes on a certain modesty and stops thinking that because one’s well 
educated, one can dominate existence with one’s brain, once liberalism 
loses this notion that a control freak 1s the highest product ever devel- 

oped by humankind, then maybe the Left can regenerate itself. Bur for 
now all we can see is what’s wrong with the opposition, and we never 
take a good look at ourselves. And we're narrow-minded and futile. And 
the Right have just cut us to pieces in this country. What we need are a 
couple of great theoreticians to come along. Oh, that a Marx would rise 
among us, a new one. Doesn’t mean they have to be right. Just to give us 
blood and some enthusiasm and some juice. 


Before this rage business was on everybody's lip, I remember your friend Jimmy 
Baldwin saying, actwally rather calmly and in a rather considered manner, that 
to be a black person tn America was to be in a state of almost permanent rage. And 
that was before the civil rights movement. Before people began to think that every- 
thing was gorng to get batter. And mow it seems the state of affasrs with race rela- 
tions in America's pretty grim. 


I think Jımmy Baldwin was trying to tell us, tell white people, because 
he had many friends among white people, that it’s not the way you think 
it 1s. I, Jimmy Baldwin, am not as sweet and friendly as you believe, and 
all those blacks that you know and love are not that friendly either. We're 
full of rage. Get it through your head we're full of rage. And we've been 
able to measure that rage over the last thirty years. It’s the rage of slavery, 
it’s the rage of being ripped out of one’s country. I mean, at least other 
Americans came here voluntarily. Blacks were ripped out of their coun- 
try. They were betrayed by their own leaders and sold into slavery. So 
they have that rage which they can’t quite face perhaps, together with all 
the other vast rages at what was done to them once they came here. And 
thar built, and that was enormous. And so what happened is that, as far 
as whites were concerned, when almost all liberal whites and half of even 
the reactionary whites in America were finally ready to accept the blacks 
as coming into the society and we had this beautiful idea, equal whites 
and equal blacks and so forth and so on, that the blacks were so full of 
rage that part of all the backlash now has come out of the fact that they 
began to express themselves. And that expression was full of murderous 
fury. I mean, if you want a measure of the change in these thirty years you 
can go from the kind of music that Miles Davis was playing, or Sonny 
Rollins, or Thelonius Monk, that sort of marvellous, intricate music that 
spoke of the complezity of human life, and the beauty of it, and the diffi- 
culty of it, and how you got your orgasm, all that wonderful stuff in jazz, 
and now you compare it to gangsta rap, which is as intense and hateful as 
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the worst pages of the Old Testament. Especially when it comes to talk- 
ing about women. You measure those two and you can see what’s hap- 


pened. 


Part of the true problem is that, before there can be better white and 
black relations, the blacks have to come to a recognition that they are 
half responsible for everything bad that’s happened. Because they’ve ~- 
taunted whites. They've attacked them. They’ve given us to believe that 
there’s nothing good about us. You can’t do thar to people. They know 
themselves you can’t do that to people, because we’ve done it to them. 
And so, before white and black relations can improve, there’s got to be a 
recognition that the two great armies of feeling are going to have to meet 
midway. And if the blacks are not willing to do 1t-—I’m not sure they are, 
it may be that their deepest feeling by now is a hatred so intense and so 
deep that they'd rather be exterminated, dammit, than take one positive 
step toward whites. Because a positive step toward whites in their mind 
is an odious, unpleasant, repugnant step. Now, if that’s crue, if that’s the ~ 
real state of relations in the inner heart of the black kingdom, then we're 
nowhere. We will have fascism and the blacks will be the first victims of 
thar fascism. Because the way it’ll come about is, 1f we have a depression 
in this country, the one thing you can certainly count upon is that the 
ghettos will suffer first. And if there are outbreaks in the ghettos, com- 
parable to Los Angeles, you're going to have military police, especially if 
you have a right-wing government running this country. And after the 
military police you're going to have internment camps with barbed wire. 
And after that you're going to have the press starting to be pinched and 
finally cut down and curtailed, and then you'll have a de facto totalitari- 
anism. There won’t be uniforms, they won’t call it fascism, but it'll be an 
oppressive totalitarian state. And then slowly, probably, the uniforms 
and the music will come too. But it’s up to the blacks as much as ıt is up 
to the whites to save this country, America, at this point. And if they 
don’t want to, we’re doomed. 
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Zaire at the End of a Reign 


President Mobutu Sese Seko’s triumphal return in December to his capital 
Kinshasa, a place he had avoided for many years, proved only a nine days’ 
wonder. After just three weeks, and despite his parlous physical condi- 
tion, he was off to Morocco and Egypt in search of military aid, and to 
France where he can liaise with his most faithful backers as well as benefit 
from the minustrations of his doctors. During subsequent brief stays in 
Zaire, he has preferred a remote palace in Equateur to the capital. The 
President's belated and brief appearance allowed his subjects to see that he 
was so ravaged by illness as to be barely recognizable—his compatriots, 
supporters and adversaries alike, suddenly became aware that a page was 
being turned. Zaire’s problem now is to foil the efforts of the zombie 
President's most crazed supporters—namely, the officials of the Quai 
D’Orsay and the DGSE (the French intelligence service)—and to find a 
way to remove a man who has monopolized power for thirty-six years. 
Until the rebellion last November, Mobutu obscured the political honzon 
so thoroughly thar, despite all evidence to the contrary, many members of 
the country's political class, even oppositionists, and most foreign 
observers, saw him as politically indispensable, the sole guarantor of the 
country’s unity. The Western powers are even now prepared to believe 
that a man who has given his country decades af ever-deepening corrup- 
tion, nepotism and pillage is capable of leading it into the era of democ- 
tacy! The European Union and other members of the international 
community offered to spend $250 million to finance closely supervised 
elections ın Zaire, pretending to believe—or perhaps really believing— 
that the dictator who had ruined the country still had a good chance of 
winning a free election. 


When the Alliance of Democratic Forces for the Liberation of Congo 
Kinshasa (ADFL) seized the main towns of K1vu province in the east of 
the country last November, this caused the utmost consternation in 
Western capitals. Acting with extraordinary speed, on 15 November a 
special session of the UN Security Council authorized the despatch of an 
emergency military intervention force on a ‘humanitarian mission’ to 
save nearly one million Hutu refugees in camps in Eastern Zaire. Before 
this force could be assembled, the ADFL rebels attacked elements of the 
former Hutu militia and Rwandan Army who controlled the camps. The 
latter fled and, released from the tutelage of their supposed protectors, 
some 600,000 Rwandan refugees were at last able to return home. This 
was an important development for the Rwandan regime in Kigali which 
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had clearly favoured the rebellion in Zaire. It removed the threat of a 
Hutu militia counter-offensive mounted from Zaire, and it also meant 
that, with most Rwandan citizens back inside the country, the difficult 
task of indicting the perpetrators of the genocide could be undertaken 
more meaningfully. While the reintegration of the refugees is bound to 
be difficult, the initial signs suggest that progress towards reconciliation 
would be more easily made following the defeat of the Hutu extremists. 


But the war in Kivu did not bring about the return of all refugees. Some 
tens of thousands dispersed into the Zairian bush, where they wandered 
the forest paths in hard conditions, hoping perhaps for the arrival of the 
promused international intervention. But this intervention—supposedly 
motivated by pure humanitarian considerations—was fatally compro- 
mised by French participation. At no point did anyone seriously believe 
that the real aim of Paris was to come to the aid of the unfortunate 
Rwandan civilians floundering in Zaire’s green inferno. France’s past 
involvement in the region, its commutment to the former Rwandan reg- 
ime, its support (maintained well beyond a rational level) for President 
Mobutu, will long cast doubt on any French initiative in the region. 


In fact, it is clear that France is largely responsible for the refugee prob- 
lem in eastern Zaire, and for having allowed these camps to be set up 
under the baleful control of the Hutu militia. Operation Turquoise, 
mounted in July 1994, had not just at the last minute saved a few thou- 
sand Tutsis from murder; more importantly, it had made possible the 
exodus of a million or so Hutu refugees to Zaire where they settled under 
the threatening invigilation of remnants of the former regime who re- 
established the apparatus responsible for the Rwandan genocide. The 
refugees served as a human shield and a recruitment pool, and the aid 
resources intended for them were used to keep the genocidal apparatus 
functioning. While the international community and the big humani- 
tarian agencies in the camps can certainly be accused of laxity, 1t is clear 
from reports published by Amnesty International and Africa Watch that 
France played the leading part in rearming the former Rwandan army, 
which hoped to resume hostilities and ‘finish the job’ in Rwanda. 


The Criminal State Revealed 


Aside from 1ts positive effect on the refugee situation, another result of _ 
the Kivu rebellion was the demolition of any remaining illusions about 
the Zairian state. The war has cruelly exposed the climate of exhaustion 
in the country; it has shown that the state is no more than an extortion 
racket, unable to justify its existence by providing basic public ser- 
vices—schooling, transport, health. The army—led by Mobutu—could 
not provide security for Zaire’s citizens or defend the country’s integrity. 
Indeed, this rapacious and lawless force is now so disorganized and 
demoralized that there 1s a possibility that 1t may not survive. 


The capture of Uvira, Goma, Bukavu, and then Walikale and the mining 
town of Bunia—commanding access to the Kilo Moto gold mines where 
a US-Canadian company, Barrick Goldmines, bas a concession of 80,000 
square kilometres—did not involve the Alliance forces in any serious 
fighting. The mere rumour of their approach put the Zairian army to 
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disorderly flight. The scene was identical in every case: the troops refused 
to stand firm but looted what they could, and then fled in vehicles stolen 
from the NGOs, the religious missions and the handful of businesses still 
functioning. At Goma the UNHCR, whose staff rook flight during the 
first few hours of fighting, unintentionally provided logistical support 
for the army whose retreating troops stole no fewer than 230 four-wheel- 
drive vehicles for the journey to Kisangani. 


As soon as the rebels take possession of terrain, they try to restore some 
sort of public order, calm the population and persuade local notables to 
cooperate. Some of the more prestigious local personalities have, how- 
ever, chosen to abstain, particularly those who are intellectuals or mem- 
bers of the Catholic clergy—the latter have not forgiven the murder of 
the Bishop of Bukavu, Monsignor Munzihirwa. The rebels are anxious to 
welcome army deserters, whose enrolment is made easier, at least ini- 
tially, by the payment of a wage in dollars. This normalization is limited 
in scope. To begin with everyone feared military reconquest, involving 
reprisals and numerous civilian deaths. Nevertheless, economic activities 
resumed and new political officials were appointed in the so-called liber- 
ated regions of Kivu. In many cases, the ‘new masters’, as they are some- 
times called, showed pragmatism by recruiting former administrative 
officials, including agents of SNP (Mobutu’'s security service) who used 
to be the eyes and ears of the regime. Both Laurent-Desiré Kabila and the 
head of military operations, André Kisasse Ngandu, assured Zairians 
that a new order has been established and the era of looting, robbery and 
arbitrary violence was now over. But although the population could see 
that the situation had greatly improved, a sense of apprehension 
remained the norm as people wondered whether the current period of 
calm was not just another intermission between wars. Such fears were 
borne out ın February when mercenaries made bombing raids on Bukavu 
and other rebel-held towns. The raids did not significantly affect the 
military situation but were a reminder of the regime's attitude towards 
the population. 


In fact, Kivua—tlong regarded as a bastion of opposition—has not known 
a day's peace since 1993: in that year, there were violent clashes between 
immigrants of Hutu ongin and local peoples, who felt that they were 
being pushed off their land and being put in a minority in their own 
country. These clashes between the Hucus (combined in an ‘ethnic asso- 
ciation’, Magrivi) and groups of Hunde, Shi, Tembo and Nyanga 
activists displaced some 300,000 people. In 1994 the conflict was on the 
point of being resolved—thanks partly to mediation by the Catholic 
church—when the Rwandan refugee crisis struck. The arrival in a 
drained, overpopulated Kivu of more than a million Rwandan Hutus of 
extremely radical ethnic outlook—many had taken part in the geno- 
cide—wrecked the fragile balance of the eastern province all over again. 
While the local populations felt more outnumbered then ever, those 
Hutus who had been settled in Zaire for any length of time, and some 
had been there since the days of Belgian colonization, were both com- 
forted and radicalized by the new arrrvals. Tensions were further exacer- 
bated by the way the Zairian army took up the refugees’ cause. The 
Hutus in the camps enjoyed the protection of the President, who wanted 
to squeeze the last drop of political and diplomatic advantage from their 


presence. The regime even wanted to give electoral rights to the 
refugees, who were certain to vote overwhelmingly ın its favour. 


Thus between 1994 and 1996, tension rose steadily in Kivu, with the 
full awareness of an international community spending a million dollars 
a day (half each from the European Union and the United States) to 
maintain refugee camps that posed a threat to security throughout the 
region. In these camps ordinary civilians lived wholly under the thumbs 
of officials from the ousted Rwandan regime, who made them pey a ‘war 
tax’ or contributions in kind to fund preparations for the planned inva- 
sion. The existence of this parallel administration, the many constraints 
imposed on the ordinary refugees, and the arms deliveries by British and 
French companies are all attested to by numerous documents seized in 
the camps. It is to be hoped that one day an independent audit will be 
commissioned on this use of humanitarian aid budgets largely financed 
by European and American taxpayers. Is it acceptable that providing aid 
to the camps should have become a way of prolonging a war? Is it possi- 
ble that agencies financed by the generosity of the public and by govern- 
ment contributions—from the UNHCR to the innumerable NGOs in the 
camps—could have been ignorant of how aid was being diverted or, 
worse still, turned a blind eye? 


As we have seen, many Hutu refugees left the camps and loaked for per- 
manent shelter deeper inside Zaire. They consequently found themselves 
in competition with the original occupants of the coveted lands, mainly in 
the Masisi region of northern Kivu. These occupants, the Hundes, along 
with Tutsi pastoralists who had been settled in the area for decades, were 
harassed and persecuted by land-hungry Hutu refugees who wanted to 
create a ‘Hutuland’ inside Zaire and were openly protected by the army. 
This ethnic purge on the Masis: plateaux drove more than 40,000 Tutsi 
pastoralists—people who considered themselves Zairian nationals— 
across the border into Rwanda. Late in the summer of 1996 a similar eth- 
nic purge took shape in southern Kivu where Tutsi pastoralists were again 
persecuted to try to force them from their land. This time, however, things 
did not go according to plan: the pastoral ‘Banyamulenge’ (so called after 
the hill, known as Mulenge, around which they had settled in the nine- 
teenth century to preserve their autonomy from the authoritarian 
Rwandan king, Rwabugin) were people with strong military traditions, 
who did not intend to be expelled. In fact, many of the men had served in | 
the Zairian army during the rebellions of the 1960s, while others had 
fought with the Rwandan Patriotic Front from 1990 to 1994. So that 
when young Banyamulenge, living in Rwanda and trained by the 
Rwandan Patriotic Army, expressed a wish to go to the aid of their fami- 
lies, the very least that can be said is that Kigali hardly tried to stand in 
their way. 


Diverse Forces Help the Rebels 


The reality was that a formidable conjunction of interests bad now taken 
shape. The young Banyamulenge were anxious to defend their land, their 
families and more generally their right to Zairtan nationality. The gov- 
ernments in Kigali and Bujumbura had spotted an opportunity to lance 
the abscess of the refugee camps. Both countries were also toying with the 
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idea of forming a buffer zone along the frontier to make incursions by 
Rwandan and Burundian Hutu attackers more difficult. This correspon- 
dence of interests in part explains the initial successes of the ‘rebels’ led by 
Kabila 


The rebel troops are a pretty mixed bunch. Kabila himself is from North 
Shaba, an ald dissident who commanded the eastern front jointly with 
Gaston Soumialot during the rebellions of the 1960s. Che Guevara and 
his lieutenants had reservations about the 25-year-old Kabila but found 
him the most popular of the opposition leaders with whom they 
worked.* Kabila has stayed in the east of Zaire ever since, dividing his 
time between the ‘bush’ of Fizi Baraka and Tanzania, where he is remem- 
bered as a prosperous trader. 


Rwanda and Uganda, once their common frontier with Zaire has been 
secured, will not want to pursue their direct engagement any further. 
Although some of the young rebel soldiers seen at Goma and Bukavu were 
undeniably members of the Rwandan Patriotic Army, it is not very likely 
that they would have maintained their support for the ADFL as far as Bunia 
or Butembo. The ADFL understand that it is in their best interests to rely 
on their own forces and on local recruits. Their advance on Kisange and 
their infiltration of Kasa: and Shaba showed that this was the approach 
they were adopting. In fact that the ADFL is now a clearly national force. 


The us ambassador to Kinshasa warned neighbouring countries against 
any attempt to dismember Zaire and invited them to withdraw from 
Zairian territory. While France is nakedly hostile to the rebellion in 
Zaire, the US is more flexible, feeling the time has come to replace 
Mobutu but anxious to preserve both its own leverage and the remaining 
structures of the Zairian state. 


The fear of dismemberment of Zaire 1s not groundless. Some in Kigali do 
nurse the ambition of expanding eastwards, though there is no reason to 
suppose that Kabila 1s their tool. President Bizimungu, a Hutu, has cir- 
culated to all the embassies a map (actually a document produced some 
years ago by French aid personnel), showing that in earlier times ‘Greater 
Rwanda’ extended beyond its present frontiers, and that the populations 
of some districts of North Kivu, Rutshuru and the island of Idju, 
although they were not politically assimilated, sent tribute to the 
Mwami of Rwanda. The dream of expansion being embraced by some 
Rwandans—Hutus as well as Tutsis—is not just a response to the coun- 
try’s exiguous land area and galloping demography; it is also a national- 
ist myth that they hope could restore unity in a country deeply scarred 
by the genocide and all that preceded it. Furthermore, a resettlement of 
the Tutsi cadres who returned to the country in 1994 might allow some 
posts in the civil service to go to Hutus who have returned from the 
refugee camps. The World Bank and mF, whose austerity policies con- 
tributed to the crisis in 1994, continues to demand a reduction in 
Rwandan administrative staff by 50 per cent which will greatly compli- 
cate the task of finding jobs for former Hutu administrators. The key 
military member of the Kigali regime, vice-president Paul Kagame, a 





* See Richard Gott, ‘Che Guevara and the Congo’, NLR 220, p. 23f. 


Tutsi, denies that Rwanda has any territorial ambitions on Zarre—an 
assurance that may well be sincere since a victory for the ADFL would be 
far better for Rwanda. 


The State of the Army 


Events have shown that the deliquescence of the Zairian army is real 
enough—with rivalries between ‘privatized’ units acting as militias in the 
service of individual grandees or financial interests, troops unpaid for 
months and reduced to selling their weapons and uniforms, struggles for 
influence between the presidential Special Division, the Civil Guard and 
the sarm (Service d Action a de Renseignements Militaires)— but the military 
remain a factor in the situation. The new chief of staff, General Marc 
Mahele Lieko Bokungu, is a veteran of all the wars in the region between 
1978 (when he retook Kolwez: alongside the French) and the Rwanda war 
in 1990, when he was sent into the front line against the Patriotic Front. 
His bravura and formidable toughness (in 1993 he repressed the upsurge of 
looting and mutiny with great violence, personally executing several dozen 
mutinous troops and subsequently losing his command) make him a feared 
and respected soldier. Moreover, he has always proclaimed both absolute 
loyalty to Mobutu and a determination to respect the country’s institu- 
tions. Although not from the same people as the President (he is a Mbunza, 
Mobutu is a Ngbandi) he comes from the same province, Equateur, and is 
on bad terms with two generals—Nzimbi and Baramoto—telated to the 
President, who after 1993 succeeded in dissolving the Mahele’s CETA air- 
borne division, the best military unit in the country. 


Assisted by French military advisers, General Mahele has struggled to 
reconstitute the CETA division and, more generally, restore the army to 
operational condition. He has worked hard to collect material support: 
weapons, ammunition, aircraft, and mercenaries. Several hundred ‘sol- 
diers of fortune’ from France, Belgium, Serbia and South Africa (for, 
despite its denials, the company Executive Outcome has supplied former 
members of South African special forces) sought to mount a counter- 
offensive that Kinshasa promised would be ‘crushing’. Egypt is thought 
to have supplied aircraft and pilots, and there seems to be a possibility of 
some Moroccan troops. Given its own troops’ unwillingness to fight, the 
Army commanders have counted on the help of former Rwandan military 
and Hutu militia as well as on some UNITA troops whom Savimbi has not 
yet disarmed. Despite this build-up, the army signally failed to regain the 
initiative in January, encountering stiff opposition whenever they 
attacked rebel-held positions. In fact this setback laid the basis for further 
rebel advances. 


From the outset Kabila scoffed at the very thought of a military recon- 
quest, while Major Kisasse Ngandu, a nephew of General Olenga (a hero 
of the nationalist struggle) who was trained in East Berlin, explained 
that the possibility of having to face mercenaries was taken into account 
from the start. Mobutu has always resorted to external allies to compen- 
sate for the deficiencies of his own ermy which he has purposely kept 
divided to reduce the risk of a coup. His huge private fortune—some- 
times estimated at $6 billion—means that he can buy not only men and 
equipment but also political support at home and abroad. But the steady 
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advance of the rebellion shows that this time mercenaries are no longer a 
decisive factor. 


The Rebels’ Strengths and Weaknesses 


The Alliance has proved very much stronger than the rebels of the first 
years of independence. It would be dangerous for the government to try 
launching a re-run of its 1960s counter-offensive in the mountains of Krvu 
today. Zairians who had taken refuge ın Uganda are fighting in the ADFL, 
and it is more than likely that President Museveni saw them as a chance to 
pay Zaire back for 1ts encouragement of the “Tabliqs’, Muslim rebels oper- 
ating in che Kasese district. Other groups of Zairians are also to be found 
in this Alliance: army deserters or troops who have changed sides, opposi- 
tion supporters disappointed by the delays and trickery of the democratic 
transition, and young people—very numerous and very radical—who no 
longer believe in the traditional opposition parties and scorn their com- 
promises, believing that the dictatorship should be overthrown by force. 


In military terms, while the rebels are certainly better soldiers than the 
peasants enrolled in the pecqweries of the 1960s (who used to empty their 
magazines and then flee), they reflect the altered international context. 
They do not depend on the distant solidanty of the ussR, China or Cuba. 
These days weapons are either captured from the enemy or supplied by 
friendly neighbouring regimes. As they consolidate themselves, the rebels 
will be able to pay for supplies out of local resources—income from the 
gold, cassiterite and colombo-tantalite mines in the conquered regions. 
Victoria Brittain has argued that the Zairian rebels should be seen as a kin- 
dred phenomenon to the Patriotic Front in Rwanda, the Museveni govern- 
ment in Uganda, John Garang’s People’s Liberation Army of the Sudan 
and the government of Eritrea, all led by ‘second generation, post-inde- 
pendence’ African leaders who have taken up arms against ‘old-style 
regimes that put the needs of foreign patrons before their own people.” 


Inside Zaire relations between Alliance combatants and some local popu- 
lations can be uneasy and mistrustful. The Mai Mai or Bangilima guerril- 
las have proved difficult allies: they fight according to their own methods 
using a mixture of bravura and magic (before battles they sprinkle them- 
selves with water believed to make them invulnerable), refuse to submit to 
army discipline and are fiercely nationalistic, repudiating orders they 
believe to come from Kigali or Kampale. Their view is that the Alliance 
leaders submit too easily to directives from Rwanda and Uganda, and their 
association with the Alliance forces is already a thing of the past. Indeed, 





? Victore Brittain, “Why Zaire is More than Another Little African War’, The Guardian, 
28 December 1996. As Brittain explains there are also significant differences between 
these movements. The Eritrean Liberation Front fought for thirty years to free their coun- 
try from Ethop:an rule; Museveni’s movement ousted Obote after sox years of guernila 
warfare. The Patriotic Front of Rwanda began military operanons in 1992, eventually 

the Hutu extremist regime, with Ugandan help, two years latter The 
Souther Sudanese rebellion against the Muslim inregrelise regime in Khartoum 1s sup- 
ported by both Eritrea and Uganda. These movements have remote origins in political 
formations that espoused a species of Maoism in the 1970s; today, Brittain suggests, they 
urge the need for African solutions to problems of stare parasitism and foreign interfer- 
ence. In each case, the military wing are subordinate to a degree of political invigilanioa 


one of the Alliance’s top military leaders, Kigasse Ngandu, has been killed 
in an ambush that was probably mounted by Mai Mai combatants. 


Another factor the rebels are going to have to take into account is that 
Zaire in the late 1990s is no longer the same as it was in the 1960s, when 
political life was still in 1ts infancy. Since 1990, very slowly, with innumer- 
able time-wasting manoeuvres and interminable arguments, the country 
has been edging into a period of democratic transition. Mobutu's regime 
has been at loggerheads with a variety of oppositional parties, with the lat- 
ter at times forming a titular ‘government’ whose writ did not, however, 
even extend to the capital. Nevertheless these parties have sponsored a 
‘sovereign’ national conference, and have called for a constitutional refer- 
endum to decide on transforming the country into a federal stare. 


Tortuous though it may seem to foreign observers, this edging towards 
democracy was not entirely devoid of substance, and its very slowness 
enabled it to reach even remote regions. But the ADFL has played no part in 
that particular dynamic: Kabila did not attend the national conference, his 
lieutenants are virtual unknowns or even deemed ‘foreign agents’ working 
for the Rwandans, and his troops have been portrayed—with the help of 
government propaganda—es adventurers or an invading army. Some 
Zairian political leaders who had been preparing themselves for the elec- 
tions were afraid thar the situation in Kivu would once again delay this 
longed-for event. However, as the rebellion spreads and appears to offer a 
way out from the nightmare of the Mobutu regime, its ability to win allies 
in other parts of the country has increased. It was helped in early February 
when government forces were ousted from the port of Kalemie on Lake 
Tanganyika. Both on this occasion and in early March, with rebel forces 
poised to seize Kisangane in the North and Mbuji-Mayi in the south, there 
were reports that they were being welcomed by local inhabitants who 
feared above all the looting and raping sprees of Mobutu’s departing sol- 
diers.3 Indeed by mid-March it was being reported from Kinshasa that ‘in 
five months of war public opinion has swung behind Kabila’.* 


Nevertheless, the awakened aspirations of the majority of the Zairian peo- 
ple are informed by two other factors (also both new since the 1960s) with 
which the rebels will have to reckon. Firstly there 1s a widespread fear of vio- 
lence and secondly an equally widespread commitment to national unity. 


The fear of generalized violence, fostered by Mobutist propaganda which 
has made incessant reference to the hundreds of thousands killed during 
past rebellions, haunts the minds of many Zairians. The population 
know the brutality of which the regime is still capable. A fear of war and 
an aspiration to compromise and peace have characterized the main 
opposition party, the Union for Democracy and Social Progress. These 
attitudes have previously helped Zairians to resist some of the regime's 





3 Chos McGreal, ‘Zaire Rebels to Spare Camps’, The Gaerdiex, 10 February 1997; Chris 
McGreal, ‘A City Abandoned to Rebels’, The Gearaiex, 10 March 1997; a report from 
Mbuy1-May: indicated both chat most of the city’s residents were ‘strongly sympathetic’ to 
the rebels and that the management of the diamond concern besed in this town was con- 
sidering withdrawing support from the Moburu regime. See Michael Wrong, ‘Rebels 
Poised to Control Zaire Diamonds’, Fraewcral Temes, 12 March 1997. 

4 Chus McGreal, ‘Kinshasans Await their “Liberator” ', The Gardian, 13 March 1997. 
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provocations, or to limit their effects—for instance, during the ethnic 
purges in Shaba and Kivu in 1993. This visceral pacifism caused a spec- 
trum of opinion to mistrust the rebel campaign. 


This mistrust is also fed by Zairians’ feelings about national unity. It 1s a 
striking fact that virtually everyone who raises the possibility of Zaire 
collapsing or being dismembered is a foreigner, and that the most vehe- 
ment are those (including the French) who use it as an argument to prove 
there is no alternative to Mobutu. The sense of national identity 13 deeply 
rooted in Zaire. Even the Banyamulenge Tutsis, or the Tutsi pastoralists 
expelled from Masisi are examples of it: they have never sought attach- 
ment to Rwanda, but simply want to be acknowledged as belonging to 


This wish for unity serves as a safety barrier against dismemberment, or 
against any hypothetical secession, even though several provinces already 
enjoy a measure of de facto autonomy from Kinshasa: western Kasai has 
its own currency, Shaba exists ın economic symbiosis with southern 
Africa, Kivu has always had more links with East Africa than with the 
capital. But the same nationalism that constitutes a precious factor of 
unity can also be manipulated and transformed into chauvinism or xeno- 
phobia, as the initial persecution of Tutsis in Kinshasa after the nsing in 
Kivu sadly demonstrated. Nevertheless, the army’s ability to play on 
these sentuments has been undercut by its own alliance with the preda- 
tory Hutu militie and former Rwandan soldiery since these forces are 
both very violent and scarcely patriotic. For its part the ADFL has repeat- 
edly declared that ıt upholds the country’s territorial integrity. It now 
appears possible that the threat of secession will come not from the rebels 
but from elements of Mobutu’s Army, backed by France. 


Deficiencies of the Political Class 


As well as exposing the incipient decomposition of the army, and reveal- 
ing the depth of national feeling and aspiration to democratic change, 
the Kivu rebellion has once more underlined the weaknesses of the polit- 
ical class. In the Mobutist camp, an exacerbated nationalism has pre- 
vailed. Instead of admitting thar the rebellion had its roots in Zaire 
itself, virtually the whole of the political class at first chose to condemn 
what they called the “Rwandan invasion’. The appearance of the new ele- 
ment in Kivu caused dissension even in the ranks of the opposition: 
while some refrained from any expression of support for the rebels for 
fear of being called traitors, others (like Etienne Tshisekedi, leader of the 
so-called radical opposition) called for negotiations with Kabila. 


Mobutu’s return simply added to the confusion. Everyone had been 
expecting Etienne Tshisekedi to head a ‘government of national union’, 
bur in the event Kengo wa Dondo was reconfirmed in his job, despite 
the vigorous criticisms levelled at him both for his lack of social policy 
and (xenophobically) for his Tutsi origins. On this point Mobutu clearly 
gave in to pressure from his Western allies who considered Kengo a 
manager capable of steering the transition, and if need be of taking con- 
trol when the President dies. Kengo has since resigned; those who do 
not belong to the Mobutust ‘seraglio’ fear thar che President’s clan will 
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execute all pretenders to power following Mobutu’s death to make way 
for their own candidate. 


The confirmation in his post of a discredited prime minister, the affront 
to Tshisekedi who, following a visit to Mobutu, had already—perhaps 
imprudently—-proclaimed that he was going to be appointed prime 
minister, appears to have pushed a few members of the opposition closer 
to Kabila. In mid-February the opposition parties called for a general 
strike ın Kinshasa to force the removal of Kengo though, since the army 
remains the arbiter of events ın the capital, this did not succeed. 
Oppositional forces despatched envoys to Goma to negotiate adhesion 
to the ADFL even before the rebel capture of Kisangane on 14 March. 


While most citizens of Zaire are frightened of the Army and of its for- 
eign allies—especially the former Rwandan soldiery—spokesmen for 
the French and Belgian governments declared in February that the 
advancing rebels hed been responsible for massacring Hutu civilians and 
were preparing a new genocide. While there have certainly been clashes 
between che rebels and Hutu militia, no evidence of massacres of civil- 
1ans has been forthcoming; the purpose of these allegations is manifestly 
to build support for a ‘rescue’ operation in Zaire no different from that in 
Rwanda in 1994. But this time France has found it more difficult to 
stampede its allies. In a display of strict impartiality between the rebels 
and the kleptocratic regime, the UN Security Council has called for a 
ceasefire, the withdrawal of all foreign troops from Zaire, and the open- 
ing of negotiations between the regime and the rebels. On 19 February it 
was announced by the South African government that these negotiations 
would shortly take place in Johannesburg. Kabila visited South Africa 
and declared himself ready to negotiate an orderly transfer but not to 
declare a cease-fire. By then the rebel leaders evidently believed that they 
had the opportunity to deliver a long-merited coup de grâce to Mobutu 
and his henchmen. While this could well be so, their ability to take the 
country forward will depend on a willingneess to negotiate with other 
oppositional forces; these preserve some degree of representative legiti- 
macy, however unherovic their actions may have been, If the ADFL rebels 
do succeed in removing Mobutu, they will have earned widespread grati- 
tude from their fellow countrymen but they will still face a demanding 
task of reconstruction in a vast and devastated land. The French govern- 
ment will be intensely unhappy but the other Western powers will no 
doubt find merit in bowing to this long-overdue episode of African self- 
determination, abandoning a servant whose usefulness has quite run out. 


Translated by Jobn Howe 





3 The French official line has all along insisted char the rebellion 1s nothing more than an 
invasion from Rwanda. A Dutch offical explained The French refuse to allow any talk 
of the Zaman conflict es intemal Pans only wants ıt discussed in terms of a foreign inva- 
son. That way ıt can justify foreign intervention to prop up what it sees as a pco-French gov- 
emment.’ Chris McGreal, ‘French Calls for Zaire Force Fall on Deaf Ears’, The Guerdien, 11 
March 1997. While the us bas declined to be corralled into military intervention by France 
it has also sought to discourage Uganda from supporting the rebellion ın Zaire The U8 was 
reported as responsible for the stalling of a promised World Bank debt relief programme to 
Uganda in mid-March. Uganda Debt Relief Postponed’, Fraencsel Trmes, 14 March 1997 
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review 
Peter Wilby 


Tribalism in British Education 


R.H. Tawney called it ‘the hereditary curse upon English education’, 
Anthony Crosland ‘ the strongest remaining bastion of class privilege’, 
Neil Kinnock ‘the very cement in the wall that divides British society’. 
No other country has anything quite like the British public school sys- 
tem, just as no other country has anything like the House of Lords or the 
House of Windsor. Elsewhere, people opt out of the state system—often 
in greater numbers than they do in Britain—1n search of a particular 
type or philosophy of education, such as a Catholic school. Here, the 
dominant reason for going private is quite different: the pursuit, for one’s 
children, of academic, social and career advantage. In effect, the public 
schools are the training grounds for the ruling classes: the top echelons of 
the civil service, the law, politics, the City. Thar there are exceptions— 
Britain has not had a privately-educated Prime Minister since Sir Alec 
Douglas Home—is neither here nor there. 


Writing in 1990, Jeremy Paxman recorded: 


Over forty years after the legislarion that opened secondary education to all, che 
public schools account for seven out of nine of the army's top generals, two- 
thirds of the external directors of the Bank of Englend, thirty-three of the 
thirty-nine top English judges, all the ambassadors in the fifteen most umpor- 
tant overseas missions, seventy-eight of the Queen's eighty-four lord Leu- 
tenants and the majority of the bishops in the Church of England. Even the 
bold, thrusting entrepreneurs who have become such folk heroes have failed to 
cast aside old money: of the rwo hundred richest people in Britain, thirty-five 
were educated at a single school, Eton. Reports of the death of the class system 
have been grearly exaggerated.’ 


Paxman acknowledged that some things had changed. For example, after 
the 1945 General Election, a quarter of Tory MPs came from Eton; after 
the 1987 election, the proportion was down to 11 per cent. In 1960, of 
the 28 most senior civil servants, 18 had been educated privately; by 
1990, the equivalent figure was 14 out of 36. On the other hand, two- 
thirds of the QCs appointed in the 1980s had been to public schools sug- 
gesting, wrote Paxman, that ‘the male, public school judiciary will be 
with us for years to come.’ 


This is not to argue that family and old school tie are still enough to get 
people into top jobs. It is rather that changes in the requirements for 
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ruling-class entry are moving hand-in-hand with changes in the public 
schools. Once it was deemed that little understanding of science or eco- 
nomics or foreign languages or modern history was required to rule 
Britain and her Empire. A knowledge of the classical civilizations and 
classical languages was thought more or less sufficient. Indeed, the 
whole ethos of the public schools was, if anything, anti-intellectual, even 
anti-educational. They aimed to develop character and to instil disci- 
pline. Team spirit was more highly valued than individualist ambition, 
effortless ease more than diligent attention to books and lessons. 


The profound irony of British educational history is that the state sector 
embraced this approach to schooling at the very moment that the private 
sector was hastily abandoning it. The stare sector did not, to be sure, 
embrace any of the Empure-glorifying propaganda. Nor did it adopt the 
muscular heartiness of the private sector. And discipline was well down its 
list of desirable attributes. Nevertheless, the belief that schools should be 
concerned with social and moral values—rather than merely with intellect 
and knowledge—became as rooted in the state sector as it had once been in 
the private. State schools set out to educate ‘the whole child’. Their ideal- 
ized child—compassionate, cooperative, willing to question established 
authority—was almost the exact opposite of what the public schools had 
wanted. What was important, however, was the acceptance in both cases 
that children’s moral attitudes and moral development were the prime 
business of schools and teachers. When primary school teachers in the 
19708 were asked to put 72 aims for primary education into rank order, 
they placed ‘acquire moral values’ in third position—well above ‘convey 
meaning clearly through speech’, ‘arithmetic—4 rules’ and ‘wide vocabu- 
lary’, to quote just a few examples.? ‘What we must look for here,’ said Dr 
Thomas Arnold, the nineteenth-century head of Rugby, ‘is, 1st, religious 
and moral principles: 2ndly, gentlemanly conduct: 3rdly, intellectual abil- 
ity.” At William Tyndale, portrayed (unjustly) as the archetypal progres- 
sive primary school of the 1970s, the teachers quoted William Blake: “The 
tigers of destruction are wiser then the horses of instruction.’ To draw any 
parallel between the two may seem astonishing. But my point 1s that, 
reluctant though either would have been to admit it, they shared the belief 
that schools were not solely, or even mainly, about books and learning. ‘If 
he'll only turn out a brave, helpful, truth-telling Englishman, and a gen- 
tleman, and a Christian, that’s all I want’, said Tom Brown’s father, when 
he sent his son to Rugby, and it is not so difficult to adapt those words to 
the sentiments of the modern ‘progressive’ teacher. 


Poise Traded for Intellect 


In the 1970s, however, the public school ethos was changing rapidly. 
Intellectual attainment, once regarded with faint suspicion, became 
paramount. Science, once viewed as an unsuitable occupation for young 
gentlemen—and even more unsuitable for young ladies—began to 
flourish and huge sums were invested in laboratories. As recently as 
1961, only two-fifths of the leavers from private schools had any ‘A’-lev- 
els and fewer than one-fifth had three or more. By 1981, the proportions 





2 See Schools Council, The Arms of Prrmery Edxcatron: A Study of Teachers’ Opzazens, London 
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had increased to 63 per cent and 45 per cent respectively. Now, 80 per 
cent gain three or more ‘A’-levels. The public schools, in other words, 
have become academic hothouses—factories pushing their pupils along 
the ‘A’-level conveyor belt to university. They were forced to do so 
because, particularly after the election of a Labour government in 1964, 
the ‘old school tie’ was becoming less acceptable as a route to power and 
preferment. At the same time, the most meritocratic institutions in the 
state sector—the grammer schools—were being largely abolished. And 
nearly all the most academically-inclined direct-grant grammar 
schools—which mired the children of fee-paying parents with children 
paid for by the statre—moved into the independent sector when Labour 
abolished the direct-grant system in the late 19708. 


The result is that for better or worse—and it is no use anybody on the 
Left trying to deny this—the private sector has become the meritocratic 
sector of British education. Once the private sector had a steady marker 
in 11-plus failures whose well-off parents wanted to keep them out of 
the dreaded secondary moderns; now, the market is rather for bright, 
academically-inclined children who may not maximize their GC8E and 
‘A-level A grades in a comprehensive. Whatever else they do well, 
comprehensives cannot possibly focus single-mindedly on exam results 
in the way that highly selective private schools can. 


Research by A.H. Halsey and a team at the University of Oxford showed 
that, for children leaving school in the 1950s, independent education 
conferred no examination advantage. Pupils from comparable social 
backgrounds, provided they stayed in the sixth form, did just as well 
whether their parents chose state or private. For children leaving school 
in the 1960s, the picture changed: private education did confer ‘value 
added’ in the form of better exam results.3 Writing in the 1980s, Salter 
and Tapper summed up what John Rae, headmaster of Westminster, had 
described as ‘the public school revolution’: 


The strength of the old house system, with its prefects and personal fags, has 
been diluted as much by economic necessity as by anything else. Games and 
team spint ere still important bur compulsion is less strident and the choice of 
activities much wider. The combined cadet force remains an honoured institu- 
tion at many schools bur its pursuits are for the genuinely committed rather 
than for all regardless of their tastes. Attendance at chapel may no longer be on 
the wane, as in the heady days of the sorties and early seventies, but today it 
would be much more difficult to describe it, as others have done in the past, as 
the essential school ntual... The change in the socio-cultural environment has 
been matched by a new... emphasis upon examination success. Whereas the 
traditional public school was reputed to turn out well-rounded, Christian gen- 
tlemen, today's public school product ıs much more likely to be an aggressive, 
well-qualified specialist 4 


Over the past thirty years, then, the public schools have continued to 
produce a ruling elite, just as they did throughout the previous century. 
But the requirements for that elite have changed: educational qualifi- 





3 See A.H Halsey et al, Origras and Destrnatrons Oxford 1980. 
4 Brian Salter and Ted Tapper, ‘Images of Independent Schooling’, in Geoffrey Walford, 
ed., Bratuth Pæbls Scheels: Polscy and Practica, London 1984, pp. 192-3 
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cations now count for far more than breeding, accent and manners. The 
public schools have adjusted accordingly. Whether their narrow empha- 
sis on academic success or the state sector's broader vision provides the 
best education for an individual child—or, for that matter, an individual 
member of tomorrow's elite—1s beside the point. Exam qualifications 
are what all the major professions, including the civil service, require. 
The public schools have therefore become meritocratic 1n both output 
and input. They simply do not admit a child who is unlikely to make ıt 
into higher education. The results are dramatic. The private sector edu- 
cates just 7 per cent of the nation’s children but gets 41 per cent of all ‘A’- 
level grades and 46 per cent of all Oxbridge entrants. Almost nine in 
every ten of the leavers from the private sector enter higher education, 
against 27 per cent of those from the state sector. 


All this has changed the political arguments about private education. 
The pre-war Left, if it thought about private education at all—and, until 
Crosland, hardly anybody except Tawney did—tbelieved that, once 
Britain bad a national system of state secondary education and once the 
commanding heights of the professions had genuinely been opened up to 
all the talents, the public schools would simply wither away. Abolition 
might not even be necessary; if it were, nobody would shed any tears. 
Public schools were, after all, giving children an outmoded, nineteenth- 
century education. When their pupils continued to flourish after 1944, 
it was generally assumed that somebody was rigging the rules. Social 
reformers concentrated on showing how university entrance favoured 
public school pupils even when they were more poorly qualified than 
their state sector rivals. At Oxbridge, it was shown, public schoolboys 
got a disproportionate number of thirds, state schoolboys a dispropor- 
tionate number of firsts. 


Such injustice can no longer be demonstrated. If the public schools con- 
tinue to prosper, it is because they have become remarkably adept at 
training their pupils to achieve the only benchmarks that the state and 
the leading professions set for educational success: GCSE and ‘A’-level 
exams and university entrance. If these are the wrong benchmarks, it is 
not the schools’ fault. 


So what is to be done? As George Walden puts it: 


The truth about British prrvate schools is not that they are outmoded or dis- 
credited institutions poisoning the bloodstream of the mation the problem is 
the very opposite: it 1s char they represent by and large ‘functioning elites’ who 
are isolated from the nation and therefore ın no position to influence its educa- 
tional policies for the better. The difficulty about them is no longer so much 
their exclusivity—based today less on birth than on money—as their undeni- 
able quality.? 


Even if the state schools could be persuaded to revert to a more merito- 
cratic and utilitarian view of their function—infinitely more difficult 
when pupils are drawn from diverse backgrounds—it ıs doubtful thar 
they could adequately compete with the private sector. If we are inter- 
ested in character training—whether to produce muscular Christians or 





3 George Walden, Ws Shexld Kens Better: Selerng the Educatron Crists, London 1996, p 42. 
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anti-racist, anti-sexist paragons—money matters little. But when the 
criteria for advancement are based on exams and academic achievement 
then a school with half-a-dozen science laboratories will always be at an 
advantage over a school that has only one. Paradoxically, in a merito- 
cratic society, privilege matters as much as ever. 


Schooling in Democracy 


Mr Walden 1s a Conservative MP, albeit one who is often prepared to stray 
from the party line. About half his book is a fairly routine lament about 
the country—or, rather, its state schools and universities—going to the 
dogs. (There is a revealing little ourburst on pages 148-9 about how ‘a 
uniform, centrally imposed philosophy of instruction’—by which he 
means the comprehensives, even though the description might more rea- 
sonably apply to the Tories’ national curriculum—has led to ‘stereotyped 
clothes and accents, the ingratiating sportiness of politicians, the sooth- 
ing introduction to classical music on the radio... and the steady gravita- 
tion of the quality press towards middlebrow values’.) But the other half 
is about the public schools and the damage they do to the country and ıt 1s 
to Mr Walden’s immense credit that he does not duck the truth. 


For example: 


in no other European country do the moneyed and professional classes— 
lawyers, surgeons, businessmen, accountents, diplomats, newspaper and TV 
eines A OR, archbishops, air chief marshals, senior academics, 
Tory Ministers, artists, authors, top civil servants... reject the system of educa- 
tion used by the overwhelming majority pretty well out of hand, es an inferior 
product. In no modern democracy except Britain 1s tribalism in education so 
entrenched that the two main political parties send their children to different 
schools. 


And again: 


Private schools are not the educational equivalent of Harrods or Peter Jones: 
the choice of an education for one’s children bas rather greater implications 
than the choice of a lampshade for one’s drawing room... in a modern democ- 
racy independent schools cannot function as a nation apart, an educational state 
within a state which bases itself unashamedly on self and group interest 7 


It should be noted, at once, that Mr Walden, like many commentators, 1s 
inclined to exaggerate the general middle-class flight from state schools. 
If there is such a flight, it is largely confined to the big conurbations. The 
increase in the privately educated proportion of the population over the 
past thirty years, from a little under 6 per cent to a little under 8 per 
cent, is mainly attributable to three developments: first, the numerical 
expansion of the affluent, aspirational middle-class; second, the sharp 
rise in disposable middle-class income as a result of high pay increases 
and reduced income taxes; third, the transformation ın parents’ attitudes 
to girls’ education so that a daughter 1s now as likely, if not more so, to be 
privately educated as a son. The success of the private schools could, to 
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some extent, have been predicted from social and demographic change 
and has far less to do with the state schools’ inadequacies than Mr 
Walden supposes. Nevertheless, he is right to argue that Britain still has 
a problem with a separately educated elite and that this is unacceptable 
for a supposedly democratic society. 


He can denounce Labour local authorities and progressive teaching 
methods as readily as any Tory. But he does not try to pretend that these 
are the whole story. The private sector spends almost twice as much on 
each child as the state sector, as well as, in many instances, enjoying 
immeasurably better capital stock. It can select its own pupils, excluding 
those who are likely to create problems of attainment or attitude. Its 
lusher pastures allow it to attract better teachers, for very little extra pay. 
‘As for class sizes,’ writes Mr Walden, ‘it is as perverse of the Govern- 
ment to claim that this is of little or no account as it is of the unions to 
insist that the number of pupils in a room is all~determining.’® 


His concern, however, is not for social justice. His thesis is as follows. 
The state schools suffer from lack of resources, lack of esteem and lack of 
focus. They concern themselves too much with social, as opposed to edu- 
cational aims. In the modern, competitive world—where higher-level 
skills and knowledge are required from much more than 7 per cent of the 
population—this will not do. But the state schools will never improve as 
long as the leaders and opin1on-formers of our society send their children 
elsewhere. Why should they support paying higher taxes to educate 
other people’s children when they are already paying fees to educate their 
own? Why should they take any interest in the teaching methods or 
quality of teachers? Some means, therefore, must be found of ending the 
division between private and state and bringing the professional elite 
into the latter system. 


Making private education illegal, Mr Walden argues, is not serious pol- 
icy. Labour would lose too many middle-class votes; the move would 
probably fall foul of human rights conventions and European law; 
and, in any case, most public schools would simply move abroad. So 
Mr Walden’s answer is to entice the independent schools into the same 
camp as the state schools. He proposes a new ‘Open Sector’, which these 
schools would be free to join —though not compelled to do so. They 
would throw open all their places to competitive entry for children from 
all backgrounds. They would continue at their present levels of spending 
but—and this is the central point—the parents would be means-tested. 
Those on low incomes would pay nothing while those who could afford 
it would pay the full fees. If any parent wished their child to board they 
would pay the full cost, regardless of income. 


Mr Walden’s diagnosis is a great deal better than his solution. What he 
is in effect proposing 1s that the public schools are coaxed into the state 
sector to create a new tier of super-selective schools—bringing in the 
old educational world, as it were, to redress the balance of the new. It 1s 
hard to see how this is going to help the vast majority of state schools or 
the children in them. Though he purports to be against a return to the 
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gtammar/secondary modern system, that is almost exactly what he is 
proposing, with the grammars hugely better-financed, just as they were 
in the 19508. 


*Trickle-Down’ in Education 


Mr Walden places his faith in a kind of ‘trickle-down’ effect—on page 
113, he actually uses the term, suggesting that he is unfamiliar with the 
latest opinion among British and American economusts that the poor 
actually lost out from the unbridled ‘wealth creation’ of the Thatcher- 
Reagan era. Professional parents, he argues, would be uncertain about 
their children’s chances of getting into ‘open sector’ schools, once the 
basis of competition had been widened. It would be in their interests, 
therefore, to put their weight behind better provision and higher stan- 
dards in the local comprehensive, lest they have to entrust their own sons 
and daughters to it. This proposition is doubtful in the extreme. It never 
worked for the old secondary moderns, and it is difficult to believe that 
City pension fund managers would meekly send their children to 
Lambeth or Islington comprehensives if they happened to miss out on 
entry to Westminster or St Paul's. More likely, the ‘failed’ middle-class 
children would go to the schools that remained in the private sector, and 
these schools would be supplemented by new, fee-paying establishments 
if there were sufficient demand. In any case, Mr Walden’s expectation 
that we would see a significant change in the entry to ‘open sector’ 
schools ıs probably misplaced. Fee-paying preparatory schools—which 
Mr Walden scarcely mentions and which would presumably not be part 
of his ‘open sector’ scheme—would make every effort to ensure that their 
charges overcame any necessary hurdles. 


Mr Walden is right to emphasize the enormous damage done to British 
state schooling by the detachment of the most influential parents. But 
that, in truth, is only half the story. The detachment of so many bright 
children 1s of equal importance: educational research shows that if com- 
prehensives can recruit children from a full range of ability standards are 
raised across the board. In other words, children of average and below- 
average ability perform better if they can rub shoulders with children of 
high ability. Here, there ıs indeed a ‘trickle-down’ effect. But Mr 
Walden’s ‘open sector’ would do nothing to help in this respect; on the 
contrary, if it worked as he wished, it would deprive the comprehensives 
of their few gems. 


The most worrying part of this book is on the final page, where Mr 
Walden records the reaction of the Labour leader to a Jong letter detail- 
ing the ‘open sector’ proposals. “Tony Blair... replied in a hand-written 
note to say that the ideas were interesting, and to suggest a meeting. 
Thus took place in his office on 6 April 1995. It was agreed that the dis- 
cussion would remain private.’ Perhaps Mr Blair, who is an intelligent 
man, spent the time explaining to Mr Walden the pitfalls of his scheme. 
But one should not be too sanguine. After all, the left-leaning economics 
journalist and editor of the Observer, Will Hutton, has proposed some- 
thing very similar to the ‘open sector’. “Io import the class divisions of 
the private sphere into the public sphere may seem a surrender to mid- 
dle-class aspirations and values’, he writes, ‘ but this is surely better than 


condemning public institutions to the second-class status that a middle- 
class exodus from them implies.’ 


This is a counsel of despair, a measure of how little confidence the Left 
now has in its own beliefs. If we rule out abolition—and we are probably 
right to do so—there can be no quick fix for British education's heredi- 
tary curse. But we can get moving in the right direction—and Mr 
Walden’s book, inadvertently perhaps, tells us how. Unlike many other 
Tories, Mr Walden is honest enough to admit that money is a large part 
of the problem and he devotes a whole chapter to the subject. 


Fantasy games are highly fashionable; so let us play one of our own, based 
on a fantasy Left government. Bringing the state sector up to average pri- 
vate sector standards, so that its children could enjoy similar class sizes, 
books and equipment, would cost in the region of an extra £16 billion 
annually—double the present schools budget. Mr Walden—a Conserv- 
ative, remember—1is happy to spend £5 billion. That would go on nurs- 
ery education for every child from three to five; upgrading a proportion 
of existing comprehensives into technical schools; a 10 per cent pay rise 
for teachers; and meeting the costs of his new ‘open sector’. These are all, 
except the last, admirable aims but our fantasy Left government might 
argue that closing the state/private gap is the priority and use all the 
money for that purpose. 


On Mr Walden’s own calculation, £5 billion is equivalent to 3p on 
income tax. He would not, being a Tory, propose to raise the money 
that way. Instead, he would extend VAT to books, newspapers and mag- 
azines, tax child benefit and phase out mortgage tax relief. Our fantasy 
government would surely do all that and have the 3p on income tax. So 
it has instantly doubled Mr Walden’s kitty to £10 billion. No doubt a 
left government could cut defence spending and it would certainly 
end—as Labour says ıt would—the assisted places scheme. It would 
thus raise, say, another £2 billion. As a final blow, it could impose VAT 
on private schools. This would raise another £1 billion for the state 
schools while forcing the private sector either to lower its spending or 
to raise its fees. 


We can see that our fantasy Left government has not quite closed the 
state/private gap but it has surely come close enough to make any parent 
think twice before opting to pay fees. Even if it doesn’t work that way, 
there would still be direct benefit to the nine million children who are 
actually educated in the state sector. 


Fantasy, of course. Fantasy that any government could win an election by 
proposing to give British children the resources for the best education 
in the world. Fantasy that ordinary people would vote for their children 
and grandchildren to go to schools that might begin to compare with 
Westminster or St Paul’s. Fantasy that the local comprehensive could 
become so good that only a snob or a spendthrift would consider any 
alternative. But are only Conservatives like Mr Walden to be allowed 
their dreams? 
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comment 
Iris Marion Young 


Unruly Categories: A Critique of 
Nancy Fraser’s Dual Systems Theory 


Have theorists of justice forgotten about political economy?* Have we 
traced the most important injustices to cultural roots? Is it time for criti- 
cal social theory to reassert a basic distinction between the material 
processes of political economy and the symbolic processes of culture? In 
two recent essays, Nancy Fraser answers these questions in the affirma- 
tive.* She claims that some recent political theory and practice privilege 
the recognition of social groups, and that they tend to ignore the distrib- 
ution of goods and the division of labour. 


Demands for ‘recognition of difference’ fuel struggles of groups mobilized 
under the banners of nationality, ethnicity, ‘race’, gender, and sexuality. In 
these ‘post-soctalist’ conflicts, group identity supplancs class interest as the 
chief medium of political mobilization. Cultural domination supplants 
exploitation as the fundamental injustice. And cultural recognition displaces 
socioeconomic redistribution as the remedy for injustice and the goal of politi- 
cal struggle.” 


Fraser proposes to correct these problems by constructing an analytic 
framework that conceptually opposes culture and political economy, and 
then locates the oppressions of various groups on a continuum between 
them. With a clear distinction between those issues of justice that con- 
cern economic issues and those that concern cultural issues, she suggests, 
we can restore political economy to its rightful place in critical theory, 
and evaluate which politics of recognition are compatible with transfor- 
mative responses to economically based injustice. 


Fraser’s essays call our attention to an important issue. Certain recent 
political theories of multiculturalism and nationalism do indeed high- 
light respect for distinct cultural values as primary questions of justice, 





* I am graceful to David Alexander, Robin Blackburn, Martin Matustck and Bill 
Scheuermann for comments on an earlier version of this essay. 

* Nancy Fraser, “Recognition oc Redistribution? A Critical Reading of Ins Young’s Justecs 
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‘From Redistribution to Recognition? Dilemmas of Justice in a ‘Post-Socialist’ Age’, NLR 
212, pp. 68-93. 

* Fraser, ‘From Redistribution to Recogniticn?’, p 68. 


and many seem to ignore questions of the distribution of wealth and 
resources and the organization of labour. Fraser cites Charles Taylor's 
much discussed work, Ma/poxltwralisn and the Politics of Recognition? as 
an example of this one-sided attention to recognition at the expense of 
redistribution, and I think she is right. Even the paradigmatic theorist of 
distributive justice, John Rawls, now emphasizes cultural and value dif- 
ferences and plays down conflict over scarce resources.4 Some activist 
expressions of multiculturalism, moreover, especially in schools and uni- 
versities, tend to focus on the representation of groups in books and cur- 
ricula as an end in itself, losing sight of the issues of equality and 
disadvantage that have generated these movements.’ Some recent theo- 
retical writing by feminists or gay men and lesbians has pondered ques- 
tions of group identity abstracted from social relations of economic 
ptivilege and oppression. 


Nevertheless, I think that Fraser, like some other recent left critics of 
multiculturalism, exaggerates the degree to which a politics of recogni- 
tion retreats from economic struggles. The so-called ‘culture wars’ have 
been fought on the primarily cultural turf of schools and universities. I 
see little evidence, however, that feminist or anti-racist activists, as a 
tule, ignore issues of economic disadvantage and control. Many who pro- 
mote the cultivation of African-American identity, for example, do so on 
the grounds that self-organization and solidarity in predominantly 
African-American neighbourhoods will improve the material lives of 
those who live there by providing services and jobs. 


To the degree they exist, Fraser is right to be critical of tendencies for a 
politics of recognition to supplant concerns for economic justice. But her 
proposed solution, namely to reassert a category of political economy 
entirely opposed to culture, is worse than the disease. Her dichotomy 
between political economy and culture leads her to misrepresent femi- 
nist, anti-racist and gay liberation movements as calling for recognition 
as an end in itself, when they are better understood as conceiving cultural 
recognition as a means to economic and political justice. She suggests 
thar feminist and anti-racist movements in particular are caught in self- 
defeating dilemmas which I find to be a construction of her abstract 
framework rather than concrete problems of political strategies. The 
same framework makes working-class or queer politics appear more one- 
dimensional than they actually are. 


Fraser’s opposition of redistribution and recognition, moreover, consti- 
tutes a retreat from the New Left theorizing which has insisted that the 
material effects of political economy are inextricably bound to culture. 
Some of Nancy Fraser’s own earlier essays stand as significant contribu- 
tions to this insistence that Marxism is also cultural studies. Rather than 
oppose political economy to culture, I shall argue, it is both theoretically 
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and politically more productive to pluralize categories and understand 
them as differently related to particular social groups and issues. Thus 
the purpose of this essay is primarily to raise questions about what theo- 
retical strategies are most useful to politics, and to criticize Fraser for 
adopting a polarizing strategy. The goal of strong coalitions of resistance 
to dominant economic forces and political rhetoric, I suggest, is not well 
served by an analysis that opposes cultural politics to economic politics. 
Specifying political struggles and issues in more fine-tuned and poten- 
tially compatible terms better identifies issues of possible conflict and 
alliance. 


1. Redistribution Versus Recognition 


According to Fraser, there are two primary kinds of injustice. The first, 
socio-economic injustice, is ‘rooted’ in the political and economic struc- 
ture of society. Exploitation, economic marginalization, and deprivation 
of basic goods are the primary forms of such injustice. The second kind of 
injustice is cultural or symbolic. It is ‘rooted’ in social patterns of repre- 
sentation, interpretation, and communication. Such injustice includes 
being subject to an alien culture, being rendered invisible in one’s cul- 
tural specificity, and being subject to deprecating stereotypes and cul- 
tural representations. Corresponding to these two irreducible roots of 
injustice are two different remedies. Redistribution produces political 
and economic changes that result in greater economic equality. Recog- 
nition redresses the harms of disrespect, stereotyping and cultural impe- 


Fraser asserts that in the real world the structures of political economy 
and the meanings of cultural representation are inseparable: ‘Even the 
most material economic institutions have a constitutive, irreducible 
cultural dimension; they are shot through with significations and 
norms. Conversely, even the most discursive cultural practices have a 
constitutive, irreducible political-economic dimension; they are under- 
pinned by material supports.’ The distinction between redistribution 
and recognition is, therefore, entirely theoretical, an analytical distinc- 
tion necessary for the construction of an account. Fraser claims that this 
categorical opposition is useful and even necessary in order to under- 
stand how the political aims of oppressed groups are sometimes contra- 
dictory. 


To demonstrate this tension, Fraser constructs a continuum for classify- 
ing the forms of injustice that groups suffer. At one end of the contin- 
uum are groups that suffer a ‘pure’ form of political economic injustice. 
Since the redistribution-recognition distinction is ideal and not real, 
such a group must also be an ideal type. Class oppression considered by 
itself approximates this ideal type. On the other end of the continuum 
are groups that suffer ‘pure’ cultural oppression. Injustice suffered by gay 
men and lesbians approximates this ideal type, inasmuch as their oppres- 
sion, considered by itself, has its roots only in cultural values that despise 
their sexual practices. 
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Remedies for injustice at each of these extremes come in reformist and 
revolutionary varieties, which Fraser respectively terms ‘affirmative’ and 
‘transformative’. The affirmative remedy for class oppression is a welfare- 
stare liberalism that redistributes goods, services and income while leav- 
ing the underlying economic structure. undisturbed. A transformative 
remedy for class injustice, on the other hand, changes the basic economic 
structure and thereby eliminates the proletariat. An affirmative remedy 
for sexual oppression seeks to solidify a specific gay or lesbian identity in 
the face of deprecating stereotypes, whereas a transformative cultural 
politics deconstructs the very categories of sexual identity. 


The main trouble comes with groups that lie in the middle of the contin- 
uum, subject both to political economic and, cultural injustices. The 
oppressions of gender and race lie here, according to Fraser. As subject to 
two different and potentially opposing forms of injustice, the political 
struggles of women and people of colour are also potentially contradic- 
tory. From the point of view of political economy, the radically transfor- 
mative struggles of women and people of colour ought to have the aim of i 
eliminating the gender or racial group as a distinct position in the divi- 
sion of labour. This goal of eliminating the structured position of the 
group, however, comes into conflict with a ‘politics of identity’. In the 
latter, women or people of colour wish to affirm the group's specific val- 
ues and affinity with one another in the face of deprecating stereotypes 
and cultural representation. Affirmative politics of recognition, accord- 
ing to Fraser, conflicts with transformative politics of redistribution 
because the latter requires eliminating the group as a group while the 
former affirms the group identity. This conflict shows the error of such 
an affirmative politics of recognition, and the need instead for a transfor- 
mative cultural politics that deconstructs identities. 


2. Why Theorize with a Dichotomy? 


Fraser recommends a ‘deconstructive’ approach to a politics of recogni- 
tion, which unsettles clear and oppositional categories of identity. Yet 
her theorizing in these essays is brazenly dichotomous. Injustices to all 
groups are reducible to two, and only two, mutually exclusive categories. 
The remedies for these injustices also come in two mutually exclusive 
categories, with each further divisible into a reformist and radical ver- 
sion. All social processes that impact on oppression can be conceptual- ~ 
ized on one or the other side of this dichotomy or as a product of their 
intersection. Thus redistribution and recognition are not only exclusive 
categories, but together they comprehend everything relevant to oppres- 
sion and justice. 


As I have already noted, Fraser denies that this dichotomy describes real- 
ity. What, then, justifies its use in theory? Fraser answers that an analyti- 
cal framework requires concepts through which to analyze reality, and it 
must be able to distinguish among these concepts. This is certainly true. 
Such a justification does not explain, however, why a critical social the- ` 
ory should rely on only two categories. Why adopt an analytical strategy, 
furthermore, that aims to reduce more plural categorizations of social 
phenomena to this ‘bifocal’ categorization? 
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In Justice and the Politics of Difference, I explicate a plural categorization of 
oppression. I distinguish five ‘faces’ of oppression—exploitation, mar- 
ginalization, powerlessness, cultural imperialism, and violence.” Many 
concrete instances of oppression should be described using several of 
these categories, though most descriptions will not use all. The purpose 
of elaborating a plural but limited categorization of oppression is to 
accommodate the variations ın oppressive structures that position indi- 
viduals and groups, and thus to resist the tendency to reduce oppression 
to one or two structures with ‘primacy.’ 


In her essay criticizing this book, Fraser performs just such a reduction.® 
These five forms of oppression are ‘really’ reducible to two: a political 
economic injustice of maldistribution (exploitation, marginalization, 
and powerlessness) and a cultural injustice of misrecognition (cultural 
imperialism and violence). Fraser neither justifies this reduction of five 
to two, nor does she notice that the description of at least one of the cate- 
gories she allocates to the ‘redistributive’ side—namely powerlessness— 
1s explicitly described doth in terms of the division of labour and in terms 
of norms of respect. My point is not to argue for the particular framework 
I have developed, but to ask why the imposition of two categories is not 


arbitrary. 


In her later essay, ‘From Recognition to Redistribution?’, Fraser raises an 
objection to her claim that the categories of political economy and cul- 
ture exhaust description of social structures and injustice: this catego- 
tization appears to have no place for a third, political, aspect to social 
reality, concerning institutions and practices of law, citizenship, admin- 
istration, and political participation. Rather than taking this objection 
seriously, Fraser sets to work reducing these political phenomena to the 
dichotomous framework of political economy and culture. She appeals to 
Habermas to do so: 


My inclination is to follow Jurgen Habermas in viewing such issues bifocally. 
From one perspective, political institutions (in stace-regulated capitalist soci- 
eties) belong with the economy as part of the ‘system’ that produces distribu- 
tive socio-economic injustices; in Rawlsian terms, they are pert of the ‘basic 
structure’ of society. From another perspective, however, such institutions 
belong with ‘the lifeworld’ as pert of the cultural structure thar produces injus- 
tices of recognition; for example, the array of citizenship entitlements and par- 
ticipation rights conveys powerful implicit and explicit messages abour che 
relatrve moral worth of various persons.? 


In an earlier essay, “What's Critical about Critical Theory? The Case of 
Habermas and Gender’,’© Fraser fashioned an important and persuasive 
critique of dichotomous thinking in general, and of this particular 
dichotomy between ‘system’ and ‘lifeworld’. She argued that Habermas’s 
categorical opposition between system and lifeworld eclipses more 
nuanced concepts in his theory. She showed how this dichotomy obscures 
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the contribution of women’s domestic labour to a reproduction of state 
and economic systems, while reinforcing a gendered opposition between 
public (system) and private (the lifeworld in which people appear as 
cared-for individuals). She argued that Habermas's dichotomy wrongly 
separates cultural norms from the social processes that reproduce bureau- 
cratic and corporate institutions. For this reason, she suggested, 
Habermas’s dichotomous theory cannot ground the conditions for the~ 
possibility of communicative democratization within those state and 
corporate institutions. Contrary to her reduction of the political to sys- 
tem and lifeworld in the above quotation, in “What's Critical about 
Critical Theory?’, Fraser invoked a category of political action and strug- 
gle as additional to, and upsetting, the neat dichotomy of system and 
lifeworld. While in that essay, Fraser suggested that dichotomous theo- 
rizing tends to devalue and obscure the phenomena that do not easily fit 
the categories, and to distort those that are conceptualized in its terms, I 
think a similar argument can be applied to her own theoretical strategy 
1n these more recent essays. 


Distinctions in Theory and Reality 


Fraser’s stated reason for constructing a dichotomy 1s that a mutually 
exclusive opposition best enables the theorist to identify contradictions 
in reality. With the dichotomy between political economy and culture, 
redistribution and recognition, Fraser wants to highlight the contradic- 
tion between various political goals. Feminist and anti-racist move- 
ments, she aims to show, cannot take as ends both the affirmation of their 
group identities and the elimination of their gender- or race-specific 
positions in the division of labour. Because she conceptuslizes transfor- 
mative redistribution as incompatible with affirmative recognition, 
Fraser succeeds in constructing an account in which the goals of feminist 
and anti-racist movements appear internally contradictory. If the 
dichotomous categorization of redistribution and recognition does not 
correspond to reality, however, but is merely heuristic, how do we know 
that the tension 1s not merely an artefact of the theoretical dichotomy? 
Why should we accept Fraser’s claum that the dichotomy reveals a funda- 
mental political tension, rather than a superficial or even imagined one? 
Shortly I will argue that this categorization fails to understand that, for 
most social movements, what Fraser calls ‘recognition’ is a means to the 
economic and social equality and freedom that she brings under the cate- 
gory of redistribution. 7 


The injustices of political economy, according to Fraser's account, 
include exploitetion, marginalization and deprivation. The remedy for 
any economic injustice is some sort of political-economic restructuring: 
‘This might involve redistributing income, reorganizing the division of 
labour, subjecting investment to democratic decision-making, or trans- 
forming other basic economic structures. Although these various reme- 
dies differ importantly from one another, I shall henceforth refer to the 
whole group of them by the generic term “redistribution”.’** But one 
can surely ask why such diverse social processes should all be catego- ` 
rized as redistribution, especially since Fraser herself wishes to reintro- 
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duce distinctions into that category. Fraser believes, and I agree with 
her, that redistributive remedies for economic injustice, typical of the 
public provision of goods and services for needy people, do not change 
the conditions that produce this injustice and, in some ways, tend to 
reinforce those conditions. She thus recommends those remedies which 
transform the basic economic structure: ‘By restructuring the relations 
of production, these remedies would not only alter the end-state distri- 
bution of consumption shares; they would also change the social divi- 
sion of labour and thus the conditions of existence for everyone.” Fraser 
calls these remedies ‘transformative redistribution’, as distinct from the 
‘affirmative redistributive’ remedies which leave the basic structure 
intact. But why bring them both under the same general category at all? 
Why not choose plural categories to distinguish and reflect those issues 
of justice that concern the patterns of the distribution of goods from 
those that concern the division of labour or the organization of decision- 
making power? 


In earlier work, I proposed just such distinctions in order to show that 
many theories of justice wrongly collapse all issues of justice unto those of 
distribution, and thereby often wrongly identify the remedies for injus- 
tice with the redistribution of goods. I criticize this distributive paradigm 
for just the reasons that Fraser distinguishes affirmative and transforma- 
tive redistributive remedies: to emphasize that end-state distributions are 
usually rooted in social and economic structures that organize the division 
of labour and decision-making power about investment, the organization 
of production, pricing, and so on. For evaluating the justice of social insti- 
tutions, I propose a four-fold categorization. Societies and institutions 
should certainly be evaluated according to the patterns of distribution of 
resources and goods they exhibit; but, no less important, they should be 
evaluated according to their division of labour, the way they organize 
decision-making power, and whether their culrural meanings enhance the 
self-respect and self-expression of all society's members."3 Structures of 
the division of labour and decision-making power are no more reducible 
to the distribution of goods than are cultural meanings. They both 
involve practices that condition actions and the relations among actors in 
different social locations; these serve as the context within which income, 
goods, services, and resources are distributed. If we begin with distinc- 
tions among distribution, division of labour, and decision-making power 
1n our analytic framework, then we do not need later to uncover a confu- 
sion between remedies that ‘merely’ redistribure and those that transform 
the basic structure. 


Fraser's desire to dichotomize issues of justice between economy and cul- 
ture produces categories that are too stark. A more plural categorization 
better guides action because ic shows how struggles can be directed at 
different kinds of goals or policies. For example, distinguishing issues of 
justice about decision-making power from those concerning distribution 
can show that struggles about environmental justice cannot simply be 
about the placement of hazardous sites, a distributive issue, but must 
more importantly be about the processes through which such placements 





1 Ibid , p. 84 
3 Young, Jastecs and the Pelax of Dsffereece, ch. 1. 


are decided. Changes in the division of labour, furthermore, do not 
amount merely co ‘redistributing’ tasks, as Fraser’s dichotomy suggests, 
but often in redefining the cultural meaning and value of different kinds 
of work. The gender division of labour thar allocares primary responsi- 
bility for care work to women outside the paid economy, for example, 
will not change without greater recognition of the nature and value of 
this work. = 


With a more plural categorization of issues of justice, furthermore, we 
can more clearly see the variables that must come together to constitute 
just institutions, as well as the tensions among them thar can occur. Just 
as a plural categorization diffuses the starkness of redistribution, more- 
over, it demotes culture to one among several of such variables to be com- 
bined with others in analysis of social justice. 


3. An Alternative: 
Fraser’s Materialist Cultural Theorizing 


Fraser introduces the dichotomy between redistribution and recognition 
to correct what she perceives as a tendency in multiculturalism and iden- 
tity politics to ignore issues of political economy. While I agree that this 
characterization is sometimes accurate, the remedy for such a failing does 
not consist in setting up a category of political economy alongside, and 
in opposition to, culture. A more appropriate theoretical remedy would 
be to conceptualize issues of justice involving recognition and identity as 
having inevitably material economic sources and consequences, without 
thereby being reducible to market dynamics or economic exploitation 
and deprivation. 


As I understand it, this has been the project of the best of what is called 
‘cultural studies’: to demonstrate that political economy, as Marxists 
think of it, is through and through cultural without ceasing to be mater- 
ial, and to demonstrate that what students of Literature and art call ‘cul- 
ture’ is economic, not as base to superstructure, but in its production, 
distribution and effects, including effects on reproducing class relations. 
Political economy is cultural, and culture is economic. 


The work of Pierre Bourdieu well exemplifies this mutual effect of cul- _ 
ture and political economy. In several of his works, Bourdieu demon- 
strates that acquiring or maintaining positions in privileged economic 
strata depends partly on cultural factors of education, taste and social 
connection. Access to such enculturation processes, however, crucially 
depends on having economic resources and the relative leisure chat 
accompanies economic comfort." In his remarkable book, Excosntering 
Development, Arturo Escobar similarly argues for the mutual effect of cul- 
tural and material survival issues of access to resources in the struggles of 


u4 Christian Hunold and Iris Marion Young, ‘Justice, Democracy and Hazardous Siting,’ 
paper submitted to Pelitecal Studies. f 
13 See Piere Bourdieu, Distraction: A Sesal Critique of the Judgment of Puro Taste, 
Cambndge, Mess 1979 Also ‘What makes a Social Class”, Berkeley Journal of Sociology, 
vol. 32, 1988, pp. 1-18; Crmig Calhoun, Critical Social Theory: Culture, History and the 
Challmps of Difference, Oxford 1995, ch. 5. 
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oppressed peasants. Many Latin American peasants, who often come 
from indigenous cultures which have been neither eliminated nor assim- 
ilated by the dominant Latin culture, are struggling against repressive 
governments and international finance giants to obtain a barely decent 
life. Such peasant resistance, says Escobar, ‘reflects more than the strug- 
gle for land and living conditions; it is above all a struggle for symbols 
and meaning, a cultural struggle.” Latin American peasants struggle 
with World Bank representatives, local government officials and well- 
intentioned NGO leaders over the cultural interpretation of the most 
basic terms of political economy: land, natural resources, property, tools, 
labour, health, food. We should not mistake this claim for a ‘reduction’ 
of political economy to culture. On the contrary, in this case, struggle 
about cultural meaning and identity has life and death consequences. 


The struggle over representation and for cultural affirmation must be carried 
out in conjunction with the struggle against the exploitation and domination 
over the coaditions of local, regional, and global political economies. The two 
projects are one and the same. Capitalist regimes undermine the reproduction 
of socially valued forms of identity; by destroying existing cultural practices, 
development projects destroy elements necessary for cultural affirmation.*? 


With such a materialist cultural-political theory one can, for example, 
problematize the apparently simple call for an economic system that 
meets needs. With Amartya Sen, we can ask just what is to be equalized 
when we call for equality.‘® A materialist cultural approach understands 
that needs are contextualized in political struggle over who gets to define 
whose needs for what purpose. This ıs the approach that Nancy Fraser 
herself takes ın an earlier paper, ‘Struggle Over Needs’, where she argues 
that needs are always subject to struggle and interpretation, and that the 
inequalities in the struggling parties are structured simultaneously by 
access to material resources and discursive resources: ‘Needs talk appears 
as a site of struggle where groups with unequal discursive and oon-dis- 
cursive resources compete to establish as hegemonic their respective 
interpretations of legitimate social needs.’*9 With a materialist cultural 
analysis, we can notice that, under circumstances of unjust social and 
economic inequality, the mobilization of communication in official 
publics often reflects and reproduces social and economic inequalities. In 
another earlier essay, Nancy Fraser argues that the best recourse that eco- 
nomucally subordinated groups have is to form subaltern counter-publics 
as ‘discursive arenas where members of subordinated social groups invent 
and circulate counter discourses to formulate oppositional interprete- 
tions of identities, interests and needs.’*° Any struggle against oppres- 


16 Arcuro Escobar, Eacewstering Develapesent, Princeton 1995, p. 168. 
7 Ybid , pp. 170-1 
18 In ‘From Redistribution to Recognition?’, Fraser incorrectly idennfies Sen as a pure 
theorist of political economy. In fact, Sen 1s acutely sensitrve co variations in cultural 
meaning and the implications of human needs and the cultural meaning of goods and 
sociel networks within which needs are to be met See Reecemraing Inequality, Cambndge, 
Mass. 1992. 
19 Fraser, ‘Scruggle over Needs: Outline of a Socialist-Feminist Critical Theory of Late 
Capitalist Politcal Cultore,’ 1n Usraty Practecss, p. 116. 

= ‘Rethinking the Public Sphere. A Contmbution to the Cntique of Actually Existing 
Democracy’, in Creig Calhoun, ed., Habermas and the Pabilis Sphere, Cambridge, Mass. 
1992, P. 123. 
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sion, Fraser suggests in that essay, is simultaneously a struggle against 
cultural and economic domination, because the cultural styles of subor- 
dinated groups are devalued and silenced, and the political economy of 
the bourgeois public sphere ensures that subordinated groups lack equal 
access to the material means of equal participation. 


Thus the Nancy Fraser of From Redistribution to Recognition’ appears 
as nearly the contrary of the Nancy Fraser of at least three earlier papers I 
have cited. Where the earlier Nancy Fraser theorized discursive cultural 
processes of group identification and of needs and interests from its own 
point of view, as a process of political context to produce change in eco- 
nomic structures, the more recent Fraser separates culture from economy, 
and argues that they tend to pull against each other in movements 
against injustice. I recommend the position of the earlier Fraser over the 
later. The earlier articles consider a politics of recognition as a means of 
struggle toward the end of material, social and economic equality and 
well-being. In the most recent work, however, Fraser takes recognition as 
an end in itself, politically disconnected from redistribution. 


4. Recognition for the Sake of Redistribution 


In her critique of multiculturalism and the politics of identity, Fraser 
writes as though the politics of recognition is an end in itself for move- 
ments of subordinated groups. Sometimes it is. The separatist movement 
of the Québecois, on which Taylor models his politics of difference, 
arguably takes recognition of the Québecois as a distinct people as a 
political end in itself, and the same is sometimes true of other nationalist 
movements. Interest in multiculturalism in education, to take a different 
sort of example, sometimes considers attention to and recognition of pre- 
viously excluded groups as an end in itself. 


When recognition is taken as a political end in itself, it is usually discon- 
nected from economic issues of distribution and division of labour. I 
agree with Fraser that a political focus on recognition disconnected from 
injustices of exploitation, deprivation or control over work is a problem. 
The remedy, however, is to reconnect issues of political economy with 
issues of recognition. We should show how recognition is a means to, or 
an element in, economic and political equality. 


In ‘From Redistribution to Recognition’ Fraser does just the reverse of 
this. She treats all instances of group-based claims to cultural specificity 
and recognition as though recognition 1s an end in itself. For the move- 
ments that Fraser is most concerned with, however—namely, women’s 
movements, movements of people of colour, gay and lesbian movements, 
movements of poor and working-class people—a politics of recognition 
functions more as a means to, or element in, broader ends of social and 
economic equality, rather than as a distinct goal of justice. 


Fraser constructs gay and lesbian liberation as a ‘pure’ case of the politics 
of recognition. In this ideal type, the ‘root’ of injustice to gay men and 
lesbians is entirely cultural. Gays and lesbians suffer injustice because of 
the cultural construction of heterosexism and homophobia. Although 
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the images of gays and lesbians as despicable and unnatural has distribu- 
tive consequences, because the root of the oppression is culture, the rem- 
edy must also be cultural: the recognition of gay and lesbian life styles 
and practices as normal and valuable, and the giving of equal respect to 
persons identified with those practices. 


Although arguments could be mounted that historically marriage is 
largely an economic institution, I will not quarrel here with the claim 
that heterosexism and homophobia are cultural. Nevertheless, the claim 
that, even as an ideal type, oppression through sexuality is purely cul- 
tural trivializes the politics of those oppressed because of sexuality. 
Whatever the ‘roots’ of heterosexism, and I would theorize them as mul- 
tiple, this harm matters because those on the wrong side of the hetero- 
sexual matrix experience systematic limits to their freedom, constant 
risk of abuse, violence and death, and unjustly limited access to resources 
and opportunities. Among the primary political goals of gay, lesbian, 
bisexual, transsexual or queer activists are material, economic and politi- 
cal equality: and end to discrimination in employment, housing, health 
care; equal protection by police and courts; equal freedom to partner and 
raise children. Precisely because the source of inequality in this case is 
cultural imagery that demonizes those who transgress heterosexual 
norms, a politics of difference is a crucial means for achieving the mater- 
ial goals of equal protection and equal opportunity. For example, positive 
and playful images of the possibilities of sexuality aim to undermine the 
monolithic construction of norm and deviant, which is a necessary condi- 
tion of respect and freedom. 


The polarization of political economy and culture, redistribution and 
recognition, I have argued, distorts the plurality and complexity of social 
reality and politics. Fraser's account of anti-racist and feminist politics 
reveals such distortions. Race and gender, Fraser argues, are ‘dilemmatic’ 
modes of collectivity. The injustices of race and gender consist in a 
dialectical combination of two analytically distinct modes of oppression, 
distributive injustice and lack of recognition, for which there are two 
distinct kinds of remedy, redistribution and recognition. But these two 
forms of remedy are often contradictory, according to Fraser. The radical, 
transformative goal of redistributive justice for women or people of 
colour should consist in eliminating the structures in the division of 
labour that allocate certain kinds of devalued work to white women and 
women of colour, and which keep them—especially people of colour—in 
a marginalized underclass ‘reserve army’. Insofar es gender and race are 
defined by this division of labour and structural marginalization, the 
goal of redistribution should be to eliminate the oppressed gender or race 
as a group, just as the goal of working-class movements must be the 
elimination of the proletariat as a group. 


According to Fraser, however, the politics of recognition when applied to 
gender or race pulls the other way. The goal of such cultural politics is to 
affirm the specific difference of women or African Americans or Chicanos 
or Navajos, to develop pride in women’s relational orientation, or the 
moral qualities generated by musical, religious and storytelling legacies. 
Thus a politics of recognition seeks to affirm the group as a good, which 
contradicts and undermines the transformative goal of redistribution: 
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Insofar as people of colour suffer at least two analytically distinct kinds of 
injustice, they necessarily require at least two analytically distunct kinds of 
remedy, which are not easily pursued simultaneously. Whereas the logic of 
redistribution is to put ‘race’ out of business as such, the logic of recognition 1s 
to valorize group specificity...How can anti-racists fight simultaneously to 
abolish ‘race’ and to valorize ractalized group specificity?” 


Here Fraser imposes dichotomous categories on a more complex reality 
and, by doing so, finds contradiction where none exists. She suggests that 
culturally affirming movements of people of colour aim to abolish ‘race’ 
by affirming ‘race’. But this is a distortion of, for example, most Black 
cultural politics. The purpose of affirming the cultural and social speci- 
ficity of African Americans or First Nations or North African Muslim 
immigrants is precisely to puncture the naturalized construction of these 
groups as ‘raced’. These groups affirm cultural specificity in order to deny 
the essentialism of ‘race’ and encourage the solidarity of the members of 
the group against deprecating stereotypes. Fraser’s position seems similar 
to that of conservative opponents of anti-racist politics who refuse to dis- ` 
tinguish the affirmation of specific economic, political and cultural insti- 
tutions of solidarity and empowerment for oppressed people of colour 
from the discriminatory and racist institutions of white exclusion. 


‘The Material and the Cultural Entwined 


Fraser finds these movements internally contradictory, moreover, 
because she assumes that their politics of recognition is an end in itself. It 
may be true that some activities and writings of culturally affirming 
movements of people of colour treat cultural empowerment and recogni- 
tion as itself the substance of liberation. More often, however, those 
affirming cultural pride and identity for people of colour understand 
such recognition as a means of economic justice and social equality. Most 
African Americans who support culturally based African-American 
schools and universities, for example, believe that the schools will best 
enable African-American young people to develop the skills and self- 
confidence to confront white society, and collectively help transform it to 
be more hospitable to African-American success. 


Movements of indigenous peoples, to take another example, certainly 
consider recognition of their cultural distinctness an end in itself. They 
also see it as a crucial means to economic development. They assert 
claims to land for the sake of building an economic base for collective 
development and for achieving the effective redistribution of the fruits of 
white colonial exploitation. Many also believe that the recovery of tradi- 
tional indigenous cultural values provides vision for forms of economic 
interaction and the protection of nature whose wider institutionalization 
would confront capitalism with transformative possibilities. 


Fraser’s claim of internal contradiction may have a bit more force in 


respect to struggles against gender oppression. The infamous ‘equality 
versus difference’ debate poses a genuine dilemma for feminist politics. 


Ought feminists to affirm gender blindness in the policies of employers, 


© Fraser, ‘From Redistribuuon to Recogmtion?’, p. 81. 
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for example, in the allocation of health benefits, leave, promotion crite- 
ria, and working hours? Or should they demand that employers explic- 
itly take into account the position of many women as primary caretakers 
of children or elderly relatives in deliberations about just allocations? 
Opting for the latter strategy risks solidifying a sexual division of labour 
that most feminists agree is unjust and ought to be eliminated. Opting 
for the former, however, allows employers to continue privileging men 
under the banner of equality. 


Notice, however, that this feminist dilemma is not between a redistribu- 
tive strategy and a strategy of recognition, but rather between two differ- 
ent redistributive strategies. By Fraser’s own criteria, moreover, it could 
be argued that the second strategy has more transformative possibilities, 
because it takes the gender division of labour explicitly into account, 
whereas the first ignores this basic structure. Be that as it may, it is diffi- 
cult to see how a feminist politics of recognition ‘pulls against’ a feminist 
politics of redistribution. To the extent that undermining the misogyny 
that makes women victims of violence and degradation entails affirming 
the specific gendered humanity of women, this would seem also to con- 
tribution to women’s economic revaluation. To affirm the normative and 
human value of the work that women do outside the labour force, more- 
over, 1s to contribute to a redistributive restructuring that takes account 
of the hidden social costs of markets and social policies. 


Feminists discuss these issues 1n counter-publics where they encourage 
one another to speak for themselves, from their own experience. In these 
counter-publics, they form images and interests with which to speak toa 
larger public that ignores or distorts women’s concerns. Such solidarity 
forming identity politics need not reduce women to some common cul- 
ture or set of concerns. While some feminist discourse constructs and 
celebrates a ‘women’s culture’ for its own sake; more often claims to 
attention for gender-specific experience and position occur in the context 
of struggles about economic and re opportunity. 


I conclude, then, that Fraser is wrong to conceptualize deisel for 
recognition of cultural specificity as contradicting struggles for radical 
transformation of economic structures. So long as the cultural denigra- 
tion of groups produces or reinforces structural economic oppressions, 
the two struggles are continuous. If a politics of difference disconnects 
culture from its role in producing material oppressions and deprivations, 
and asserts cultural expression as an end in itself, chen such politics may 
obscure complex social connections of oppression and liberation. If 
Muslims were to focus only on their freedom to send their girls to school 
in headscarves, or Native Americans were to limit their struggles to reli- 
gious freedom and the recovery of cultural property, then their politics 
would be superficial. Set in the context of a larger clam that people 
should not suffer material disadvantage and deprivation because they are 
culturally different, however, even such issues as these become radical. 


Conclusion 
Fraser is right to insist that radicals renew attention to material issues of 
the division of labour, access to resources, the meeting of needs, and the 
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social transformations required to bring about a society in which;every- 
one can be free to develop and exercise their capacities, associate with 
others and express themselves under conditions of material comfort. Her 
polarization of redistribution versus recognition, however, leads her to 
exaggerate the extent to which some groups and movements claiming 
recognition ignore such issues. To the degree such a tendency exists, I 
have argued, the cure is to reconnect issues of symbols and discourse to 
their consequences in the material organization of labour, access to 
resources, and decision-making power, rather than to solidify a 
dichotomy between them. I have suggested that a better theoretical 
” approach i is to pluralize concepts of injustice and oppression so that cul- 
ture becomes one of several sites of struggle interacting with others. 


Dane Fraset’s claim to alue tecogiition as much as redistribution, her 
criticisms of what she calls an affirmative politics of recognition seem 
pragmatically similar to other recent left critiques of the so-called poli- 
tics of identity. On these accounts, the politics of difference influential 
among progressives in the last twenty years has been a big mistake. 
Feminist, gay and lesbian, African-American, Native-American, and 
other such movements have only produced divisiveness and backlash, 


and have diverted radical politics from confronting economic power.?? 


Yet, when capitalist hegemony is served by a discourse of ‘family values’, 
when affirmative action, reproductive rights, voting rights for people of 
colour, and indigenous sovereignty are all seriously under attack, sug- 
gesting thar gender- or race-specific struggles are divisive or merely 
reformist does not promote solidarity. Instead, it helps fuel a right-wing 
agenda and further marginalizes some of the most economically disad- 

vantaged people. A strong anti-capitalist progressive movement requires 
a coalition politics that recognizes the differing modalitiés of oppression 
that people epeucate and affirms their o specific networks and 


organizations. 


» The world of political ands and principles Fraser presents 1s eerily empty 
of action. She calls for a ‘deconstructive’ rather than an ‘affirmative’ 
- -approach to culture and identity, but I do not know what this means for 
the conduct of activism on the ground. From Zapatista challengers to the 
Mexican government, to Ojibwa defenders of fishing rights, to African- 
American leaders demanding that banks invest in their neighbourhoods, 


* | to unions trynng to organize a Labor Party, to those sheltering battered 


women, resistance has many sites-and 1s often specific to a group without 
naming or affirming a group essence. Most of these struggles self-con- 


` sciously involvé issues of cultural recognition and economic deprivation, 


but not cofstituted as totalizing ends. None of them alone is ‘transfor- 
mative,’ but, if linked together, they can be deeply subversive. Coalition 
politics can only be built and sustained if each grouping recognizes and 
respects the specific perspective and circumstances of the others, and 
works with them in fluid counter-publics:.I do not think that such a 
coalition politics is promoted by a theoretical framework that opposes 
culture and economy. 


a See James Weinstein, report on independent politics, Is These Times, aor pene 139%, 
pp 1821; Gitlin, Trovdrpbt of Common Dreams 
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Petras ‘has talked not only with the beleaguered Zapatistas in Chiapas, 
but also with the activists of Brazil’s MsT, which stages invasions of the 
vast and neglected estates of the land barons, and with peasant-based! 
movements in Colombia and the Andean countries, defending them- 
selves from harassment by the local military and their backers in the US 
anti-drugs agency. Petras argues that this resurgerice of revolt has the 
potential to revivify, or offer an alternative to, the increasingly compro 
mised or impotent politics of the traditional Latin American Left. 


The Brazilian photojournalist, Sebastião Salgado, has long bee» 
involved with the msr, photographing their supporters camped out op 
the highways, the dramatic land invasions, and the communities the 
subsequently establish. Julian Stallabrass examines Salgado’s careem 
showing how he used the fine art aspect of his work to step around the 
restrictions which often keep serious political photography out of th 
mainstream media. He also shows how Salgado’s work has become mor 
explicitly political and activist: the photographer's latest book, indeed, » 
devoted to the mst and the money raised from the associated poste 
exhibitions goes to help the movement. 

Marina Warner, reflecting on a famous episode of family history, exan 
ines the role of women who cross the boundary between colonizer an» 
colonized. First, she analyses the story of the Caribbean woman, ‘Barbe 
mistress of the Governor of St. Kitts, Thomas Warner, and of the killit 
of their son, ‘Indian’ Warner by his half-brother, Philip. Then she turt 
to an account of a tale by R.L. Stevenson, so scandalous that it was bow 
lerized by his publisher, of a ‘wedding for a night’ between a white m; 
and a ‘native’ woman. In another article reflecting on colonial issue 
Selwyn Cudjoe gives an account of the intellectual traditions of Trinids. 
and Tobago, and their influence over C.L.R. James. Cudjoe shows the 
the striking vigour and autonomy of this nineteenth-century traditie 
embraced a confident appropriation of the colonizer’s culture. 


In the context of the recent Freud wars in the United States, Eli Zarets 
explores the different political and social implications of psychoanaly 
at different times, and shows that while it was instrumental in breaki 
up the rigidly gender-hierarchized family system of the nineteenth ce 
tury, later it came to serve a more conservative role within a cultt 
industry to which it had definite affinities. 


Finally, Nancy Fraser answers Iris Young’s critique of her original es 
(NLR 2 12) 0 on aoa and deconstruction. 
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een years of Conservative rule. In its hour of victory, New Labour should 
ecall how exacting modern electorates are prone to be. Despite its extra- 
rdinary caution, New Labour still managed to promise the beginnings of 
badly needed democratic overhaul of the UK state, to claim that it stood 
or the many not the few’, and to convey the impression that education 

‘ad health would flourish under its stewardship. Robin Blackburn 

“gues that the half-measures promised by the new government are likely 
> whet the appetite for democratic reform and that, in economic and 
dcial policy, Labour will be driven either to disappoint its electorate or to 
ivent new ways of mobilizing and directing the economy. He concludes 
iat only a bold European ‘New Deal’, and a willingness to work against — 
1e grain of economic ‘globalization’, can now overcome the great damage 
id division bequeathed by Conservative rule. 


«ahn Markoff analyzes the wave-like surges of democracy from the 
soch of the French revolution to the most recent times, with particular 
ference to Latin America. Contrary to a widespread view, Latin 

«merica has sometimes been at the forefront of democratic aspiration, 
perimenting with the republican form when monarchies dominated 
irope and abolishing slavery when the United States still embraced it. 
owever, in recent years the prevalence of democratic forms in Latin 
nerica has all too often signalled the powerlessness or abdication of 
tional government, rather than a genuine deepening of political par- 
‘pation. And, as in Britain, formally representative structures have 
«en proved compatible with oligarchical arrogance and exclusion. The 
ticle by Hugo Fazio and Manuel Riesco gives a critical account of the 
1ch-bruited Chilean pension scheme, showing that it, too, has been 
otured by dominant financial interests, though also pointing to ways 
which this ‘Bismarckian’ challenge is eliciting a response from those 
10 aspire to a genuinely universal and egalitarian pensions system. 


arly two decades of austerity, deregulation and ‘structural adjustment’ 
BLatin America have swelled the ranks of the rural and urban poor, and 
ieezed the livelihoods of most employees and small producers, while 
- leaders of populist and even leftist governments have embraced 
liberal economics. This has set the scene for a social rebellion, in the 
itinent’s backlands and in the barrios where impoverished employees 
iggle to make ends meet. In describing this new development, James 


Robin Blackburn 


Reflections on Blair’s Velvet 
Revolution 





' The comprehensive defeat of the Conservatives in the General Election must be 
“a source of satisfaction, indeed jubilation, to the Left everywhere since the 
administrations of Thatcher and Major were global pioneers of the free market 
blight and particular foes of social progress in Europe. In the politics of the 
United Kingdom the Conservative rout constitutes a momentous watershed. 
With only 32 per cent of the vote it was the worst Tory result since 1832. But 
this time, rather than setting the seal on an epoch of reform, it signals the 
beginning of a crisis of regime. Of course Labour’s landslide majority in the 
House of Commons is quite misleading. While it has over 60 per cent of all MPs 
“it won 44 per cent of the vote, only a whisker ahead of Margaret Thatcher’s best 
performance and on a lower turnout. But Thatcher's 43.5 per cent represented 
‘the outer limit of support for her politics, with some voting Conservative from 
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habit or fear. In 1997 it is necessary to add to the New Labour score the 
vote for the Liberal Democrats (at 17 pet cent) and for the Scottish and 
Welsh Nationalists since these three parties have good claim to be 
socially as well as politically more radical than New Labour. Altogether 
64 per cent of the voters supported parties which in one way of another 
propose measures of democratization, including a referendum in 
Scotland on a Scottish Parliament, removal of hereditary peers from the__ 
second chamber and referenda on electoral reform and Europe. The 
Liberal Democrats, with their representation doubled to 46 MPs, and the 
nationalists, with their special contribution on these questions, are likely 
to be more visible than before. Notwithstanding a certain vagueness, 
New Labour's programme—'modernuzation’, policies that favour ‘the 
many not the few’, ‘national renewal’ and so forth—made its own dis- 
tinctive promise of a Ukanian’ velvet revolution." 


On election night Robin Cook observed that it would be churlish to deny 
the role of the Conservatives in making Labour's victory possible. Despite 
an economy which, in conventional terms, was performing well, the 
Conservative government failed to overcome the devastating blow to its 
credibility when the pound was ignominiously ejected from the BRM on 
‘Black Wednesday’ in 1992. Numbers of their natural supporters had 
good reason to rue the Conservative record. About a million and a half 
home owners have found themselves squeezed by ‘negative equity’, as the 
value of their homes dipped below that of an increasingly onerous mort- 
gage. At least another million have discovered that their privatized pen- 
sion was a bad buy. Many others worry about their prospects in an 
increasingly casualized and part-time job market, or experience the decay 
of public health and education. The arrogance and corruption of 
Conservatrve parliamentarians, the self-indulgence of the bosses of newly 
privatized industries and, most importantly, deep divisions over European 
monetary union, further explain the haemorrhage of Conservative support. 


Impressive though it was, the Conservative impulse to self-destruction 
does not explain everything. Adapting Robin Cook’s words it would be 
churlish to deny the contribution of Tony Blair and New Labour to the 
overall result. Their air of studied moderation, and their assiduous court- 
ing of the tabloid proprietors, helped them win some areas which never 
previously supported Labour. It also helped them to win back sizeable 
layers of the middling working class—the so-called C2 skilled manual 
workers and the Cr non-managerial office workers—-who had deserted - 
Labour ın 1979. According to the NOP exit poll, the proportion of Cts 
voting Labour rose from 32 per cent in 1992 to 47 per cent in 1997 
while the proportion of C2s voting Labour rose from 35 per cent in 1992 
to 54 per cent this year. The Conservatives won only 26 per cent of the Cr 
vote and 25 per cent of the C2 vote. That Labour won 57 per cent of the 
votes of trade unionists, compared with only 18 per cent for the Con- 
servatives, is not remarkable. More noteworthy is that it won 46 per cent 
of the votes of those paying mortgages compared with 29 per cent sup- 
porting the Conservatives.” 





Bor the definierve account of the United Kingdom as the land of ‘Ukania’, see Tom 
Narn, The Enchantia Glass, London 1987. 
2 These figures were given in The Sanday Times, 3 May 
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Labour's caution on taxation is likely to Lave been a powerful factor in win- 
ning over wayward employees. Unlike the self-employed, the CIs and C2s 
mostly have tax deducted from their income under the PAYE system. And 
unlike many in the managerial and professional classes they have little 
scope to offset tax against expenses. Those who claim that a redistributive 
welfare and tax system requires heavy =xxation of the working class are 
wrong both historically and mathematically. In the middle and late 1940s 
only half of all employees paid any income tax at all. And by definition a 
truly progressive tax and welfare regure does not make net deductions 
from those on or around average earnirgs. This reasoning would justify 
Labour’s pledge not to raise the general ete of income tax. Bur ıt certainly 
does not justify its pledge not to raise tee tax rate levied on higher earn- 
ers—say over £50,000 p.a. Labour’s tax promises have another unfortunate 
aspect. They deprive the government ofa good way of averting inflation- 
ary pressures and leave the monetary authorities over-reliant on interest 
rates. But if a regime of high interest mtes 1s resorted to—e possibility 
increased by the decision to hand over treir determination to the Bank of 
England—this will exact a heavy cost, ceterring investment and pushing 
up the value of the pound to the detriment of employment and earnings. 


New Labour's moderate demeanour has not successfully dampened 
expectations, if this was its intended efect. Firstly, the proclaimed goal 
of healing social rifts by constructing ‘cne nation’ will not be compatible 
with acceptance of the Thatcherite inheritance. Secondly, the very scale 
of Labour's parliamentary victory raises popular hopes that change must 
ensue. And thirdly Labour's pre-election effort to distance itself from the 
trade unions could reduce the Labour government’s capacity to sweet- 
talk che unions out of pressing for a return to redistributive measures. 
More generally there are still a variety af dissident forces in British soci- 
ety, such as the Green actrvists who have blocked motorway and airport 
development, the Ploughshare movement whose members physically 
prevented the shipment of arms to Indonesia last year, and ‘ethical’ 
shareholders disturbed by the conduct of the companies in which they 
have invested. The Gawerdien and Independent newspapers made their own 
contribution to the defeat of Major ard resent the often heavy-handed 
approach of New Labour spin doctors—consequently they feel freer to 
criticize the Labour leadership than did the Guardian of the 19701 and 
1980s. Middle class dissidence has reached the point where even the 
Mail and Express recognized as folk heroes ‘Swampy’ and ‘Animal’, the 
youthful eco-activists who obstructed -he Newbury Bypass. Green cam- 
patgning has altered road constructionm-plans, and made Shell and BP fear 
a consumer backlash if they don’t demonstrate concern. The most vigor- 
ous signs of rebellion comes from lay=rs of youth, notably in the ‘rave 
protests’ sponsored by Reclam the Sreets; on 12 April about fifteen 
thousand demonstrators took over Traxalgar Square, with banners flying 
and sound trucks blaring, in a demcnstration held in support of the 
sacked Liverpool dockers. Anticipating Robin Cook by two weeks, a 
handful of anarchists jumped througt an open window at the Foreign 
Office, seized documents and scattered them to the crowd below. The 
enjoyable micro-politics of the rave cufmure shows spirit but risks becom- 
ing an end in itself. Their disdain fo- macro-politics is not shared by 
most youth, large numbers of whom acually voted for Tony Blair (57 per 
cent of 18-29 year-olds voted Labour, erise of 19 per cent since 1992). 
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large part in the| tise and rise of Tony Blair, with the union block vote 
doing his biddin}, at Party conferences when necessary. The unions con- 
tributed £11 million to Labour’s campaign fund this year and seconded 
no less that 10,000 campaign workers to staff telephone lines and stuff 
envelopes.? Membership is still well below its peak but trade unions do 
now have more confidence, with reduced unemployment giving them — 
greater bargaining power and the Labour victory helping to revive spirits 
after previous cruel defeats. Despite a historically low level of official 
strike activity, unofficial and localized strikes, or votes for strike action, 
have become more common. 


apart the spin doctors, the big trade unions have played a 


The Challenges to Ukania 


The new government’s first actions, and its announced intentions in the 
‘Queen’s Speech’, reflect Tony Blair’s attempt to apply the balm of 
reform to the inflamed joints of the ancient UK state. Here we leave 
behind the inyuries of class relations in the real world and enter the 
potent and difficult realm of imagined communities. There are already 
signs that the distinct political cultures of the Celtic fringe pose a prob- 
lem for New Labour's ‘one nation’ rhetoric, and that what goes down 
well with the lobby correspondents at Westminster can strike the wrong 
note in Edinburgh or Glasgow. 


So long as the Scottish National Party (SNP) finds that it can support the 
devolution the government proposes, the planned Scottish parliament 
will be ratified by referendum and very possibly the Welsh assembly as 
well. The Scottish referendum will pose two questions, first on the prin- 
ciple of the parliament and then on whether ıt is to have the power to 
vary taxes. The SNP, which won 22 per cent of the vote, would like the 
Parliament to control all taxation in Scotland but this will not be on 
offer. New Labour may try to restrict what 1s proposed in the legislation 
only to the power to vary (mainly raise) a very few taxes, though such a 
move might backfire and would be opposed by many of its own Scottish 
MPs. For its part the sNP will find ıt difficult to oppose even a largely 
symbolic measure of self-government since the project of the Edinburgh 
parliament has already been defined as an expression of popular ‘sover- 
eignty’ by the Scottish Convention and Claim of Right.‘ 

Durning the election campaign Tony Blair insisted that ‘sovereignty’ ~ 
would remain with Westminster—indeed he was unwise enough to say 
that it would remain with English mPs like himself. If one is legalistic 
then under any conceivable Labour legislation sovereignty will remain 
where it now is, with the Crown-in-Parliament, and not even with 
English MPs as such. But the logic of Scottish popular perceptions will not 

be legalistic This ıs not to say that separatism will speedily win the day. 

It is to point out that the obtuseness of Westminster politicians in the face 
of Scottish federalist aspirations could easily swell the ranks of the sepa- 
ratists. While it will take time for elections to any Scottish Parliament to 





3 Seumas Milne, ‘Silenced Voices’, The Guardian, 12 May 

4 See Isobel Lindsay, ‘The Autonomy of Scottish Politics’, NLR 191, January-February 
1992 
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be held, once this happens it will be difficult for the Labour government 
in Westminster to prevent Edinburgh from using its new powers. In 
another unwise move Labour spokesmen assured everyone during the 
election campaign that the Scotush Parliament would not raise taxes even 
if a popular vote conferred upon ıt the power to do so. Labour won 56 per 
cent of the Scottish vote but even this impressive result does nor allow it 
to guarantee the composition of a Parliament elected by proportional rep- 
resentation in a year or so, and in a wider context difficult now to predict. 


A vote for a Scottish Parliament will ipso facto increase pressure for 
change elsewhere ın the rickety structure of the United Kingdom, and 
not only ın Wales. Most evidently, there is pressure for a new start ın 
Northern Ireland. Sinn Fein elected two MPs and consolidated and 
slightly increased the larger share of the vote it won in 1996. The votes 
for Gerry Adams and Martin McGuinness represent a striking endorse- 
ment of their particular republican and nationalist project. The two 
nationalist parties together increased their vote to 40.2 per cent of the 
total for the province—just 4 per cent less than the vote which gave Tony 
Blair his parliamentary landslide in the UK as a whole and harbinger of 
the day when the nationalists will be a majority in Ulster. The size of the 
Labour majority removes the leverage the Unionist MPs exercized ın the 
last Parliament. As Scotland becomes increasingly autonomous, the 
anomaly of running Ulster from London will become starker, the 
Edinburgh Parliament itself, mindful of Scotland’s cultural links to 
Ulster, might well add its weight to the call for British disengagement. 
In a speech ın Belfast on 16 May, Blair pleased John Hume, the moderate 
nationalist leader, by offering talks to Sinn Fein and a place for it at the 
peace talks if there was an IRA cease-fire, and he pleased David Trimble, 
the main Unionist leader, by pledging his own enthusiasm for the 
Union. If this means that the British government no longer insists, as 
did John Mayor, that the RA must disarm before talks begin, then a fresh 
start for the ‘peace process’ may have been found. But Tony Blair's pro- 
claimed conversion to a fusty Unionist cult is at odds with the fact that 
Northern Ireland manifestly constitutes a different political world from 
that of the mainland—the Labour Party does not even field candidates 
there and, these days, neither does the supposedly ‘Unionist’ Conserv- 
ative Party. At some stage a British government—speaking for ‘middle 
England’—will have to encourage Ulster Protestants to reach a modus 
vivend: with their neighbours rather than seeking to trump every argu- 
ment with the appeal to an increasingly empty and false Union. 


Electoral Reform 


The Conservative defeat was itself accentuated by ‘tactical voting’ which 
makes nonsense of the first-past-the-post system of electing MPs. Prior to 
the election Labour and the Liberal Democrats reached an understanding 
concerning the conduct of a referendum on electoral reform, whereby the 
necessary legislation would be drawn up by a joint commission. In the 
Observer for 3 May Robin Cook, who had negotiated the deal on Labour's 
behalf, declared thar it still stood. The commission would recommend 
an alternative so that the referendum would offer a simple choice of 
keeping the present voting method or opting for the alternative. In New 
Zealand there was a two-stage process whereby the electorate first voted 
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on whether they wanted to change the voting system and then voted on 
which of several alternatives they preferred. The proposed commission 
will be tempted by systems which minimize the threat from new parties 
or splinter groups, possibly plumping for the minimalist av (the 
Alternative Vote) or for the Single Transferable Vote (STV) rather than 
the truly proportional German-style Additional Member system. Yet too 
blatant a political fix could discredit its authors. A poll of new Labour 
MPs found that a plurality of 48 per cent supported proportional repre- 
sentation.’ On the other hand the new government showed no haste to 
fulfil its pledge and signally failed to announce legislation to allow the 
next Euro-elections to be held under proportional rules. 


The system of election chosen for the Scottish Parliament may have some 
impact on the choice offerd in any eventual referendum. And anyway the 
prospect of this Parliament could well encourage Labour to see the ment 
in introducing a fairer method of assessing votes in England—even a drop 
of a mere 2 per cent in their share of the English vote might deprive 
Labour of its majority amongst English MPs. Looking beyond its present 
inflated majority, Labour's strategists will have to consider the possibility 
thar Scots MPs will no longer vote ın the Westminster Parliament on leg- 
islacion that only affects England. There will be a strong argument thar an 
English Commons Committee be allowed to determine legislation relat- 
ing to England alone. The introduction of PR would allow Labour to work 
with the Liberal Democrats to achieve a majority of English MPs. 


That democratization is an issue for England as much as any other part of 
the UK played a definite part in the Conservative humiliation on 1 May, 
and Labour's promised reforms in this area are likely to whet the appetite 
for more. The governments of Margaret Thatcher and John Major ruled 
in a secretive and centralist manner, exploiting to the hilt those aspects 
of the UK's governing structure which make it, in the words of Quintin 
Hogg, a former Conservative Lord Chancellor, an ‘elective dictatorship’. 
The Conservative governments passed no less than 146 separate bills 
depriving local governments of their powers, transferring them to a mass 
of unelected Quangos staffed by some 50,000 well-paid placemen and 
women. Labour has promised to have another referendum offering 
Londoners a city-wide elected authority and directly elected mayor. But 
the Quangos remain and there are fears that New Labour plans no change 
more drastic than gradually replacing Tory nominees with their own 
people. The new government has promised to incorporate into British - 
law the European Convention of Human Rights but, for the moment, it 
has postponed tts pledge to introduce a Freedom of Information Act. 


John Markoff writes of the historical evidence for ‘waves of democratiza- 
tion’ and such a wave has now begun to lap at British shores.” The foun- 
dation of Charter 88 ın the last years of the Thatcher government has set 
much of the agenda for democratization of the British state. Indeed the 
existence of this movement helps to explain the presence of several of the 
democratic elements in Labour’s programme, such as the referendum on 





3 The Observer, 11 May 

6 Foc an eloquent attack see Simon Jenkins, Acswatebls te News, London 1994 
7 John Markoff, “Really-existing Democracy’, this issue. 
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electoral reform and the commitment to a Bill of Rights.® Others, like 
the abolition of hereditary peers, represent the legacy of the Bennite rad- 
icalism of the early 1980s; of course many key members of the new 
administration were once Bennites, or at the very least left-wing mem- 
bers of the Tribune Group.’ 


The removal of the hereditary peers was not included in the first raft of 
legislation announced in the ‘Queen’s Speech’. If eventually imple- 
mented in the proposed form it will give the new government the power 
to cram the House of Lords with its appointees, not a prospect to enthuse 
those outside the charmed circle. It would be far better to devise a new 
democratic mandate for the second chamber, representing society in 
some different yet complementary way to that supplied by the House of 
Commons. However even bare removal of the hereditary peers will tend 
to aggravate the legitimacy crisis of the monarchy, which Labour has also 
promised to reform. 


The Problems of Moderate Radicalism 


But beyond democratic measures, even very necessary ones, the new gov- 
ernment will have to address heightened social expectations. In the first 
ten days of the new government’s existence a string of interviews with, 
and announcements by, senior Cabinet ministers struck a radical and 
hopeful note: Gordon Brown promised an early budget to rebuild the 
welfare state and find useful work for hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed youth. Robin Cook announced an end to landmine exports, re- 
entry to UNESCO, an ethical review of all future arms contracts, 
recognition of trade unions at the GCHQ intelligence gathering centre 
and imminent British membership of the Social Chapter of the EU. John 
Prescott appointed Ian McCartney, a left-wing trade unionist, as minis- 
ter responsible for introducing the minimum wage and the protection of 
employee rights. His office also announced that £5 billion of frozen 
funds in local authority housing accounts would be available for an 
ambitious programme of public housing construction. 


However, overshadowing all this good news was the fact that on some 
crucial long-range issues radicalism was not at all on the agenda. The 
new government endorsed the dangerous decision to foster new tension 
with Russia, still the world’s second nuclear power, by extending NATO 
eastwards. On the home front there was Gordon Brown’s announcement 
thar henceforth the basic interest rate would be set by the Bank of 
England and not the Chancellor of the Exchequer. While this news was, 
predictably, well received by the City, to many specialist observers it was 
an ominous replay of the actions of past Labour Chancellors, depriving 
the new government of a vital lever of policy and handing more power to 
an institution which had always been prone to sacrifice manufacturing 
vigour and social concern on the alter of a misconceived financial recti- 


3 Anthony Barnett's The Defiarag Moment, London 1994, remains the best outline of how 
devolution and democratization might be achieved 

9 Indeed the formation of the new government suggested that Tony Blar’s domination of 
the government us, as yet, incomplete. According to a rule established ın the Bennite 
penod the Pume Minister had to choose his Cabinet largely from the ranks of those 
elected to the Shadow Cabinet ın the outgoing Parliament 
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tude.’° Brown no doubt hopes that the new regime will reduce interest 
rates in the long run since the markets are more likely to respect one of 
their own. But whatever strands of influence Brown retains his was 
ostensibly an act of renunciation—though one easier to make since ıt 
will deflect criticism to the Bank. 


Brown’s decision comes on top of pre-election undertakings which also _. 
reduce his capacity to deploy the traditional instruments of economic 
management. I have suggested that there was shrewdness in New Labour's 
undertaking not to increase the tax burden on middle-income earners and 
the same could be said of Gordon Brown’s announcement that he would 
accept the spending plans for 1998 and 1999 that had been drawn up by 
the Conservanve Chancellor, Kenneth Clarke. This posture furnished a 
very difficult target to the Conservatrves. Yet the pre-election budget 
prognostications of this distinctly ‘wet’ Chancellor had been less austere 
than they might have been. Indeed most commentators have urged that 
Clarke himself failed to envisage sufficient revenues to meet his own 
spending plans. The key question facing Brown is who or what will be 
taxed to meet the spending gap, estimated at £10 billion or more. 


Labour has already made much of its pledge to ımpose a windfall tax on 
the profits of the privatized utilities, a measure that could bring in £4 
billion. Notwithstanding the undertaking not to raise marginal rates of 
taxation on the rich—an undertaking originally extracted from Brown 
with some reluctance—the Labour Chancellor still has scope for re- 
arranging tax relief so that the burden falls on those most able to pay. If, 
as he has further hinted, he withdraws the remission of the ACT tax on 
dividends paid to pension funds then he can raise about £3.5 billion 


annually. This measure can also be justified on the grounds that (1) it -- 


will mainly fall on those earning above average incomes and (2) it will 
encourage companies to invest rather than distribute dividends. 


But while the Left can scarcely complain at measures designed to raise 
funds for badly needed expenditure, there are limits to the sort of ‘free 
lunch’ taxes proposed. The windfall tax is a one-off and care will have to 
be taken thar it 1s not passed on to consumers. The abolition or reduction 
of tax relief on dividends does not withdraw demand from the economy; 
nor does the release of funds from the local authonty housing accounts. 
Any failure to control demand could easily prompt the newly indepen- 
dent Bank of England to raise interest rates, which would discourage 
investment and—worst of all—raise the value of sterling, thereby dis- 
couraging exports. By the end of 1998 Britain could be back at the 
familiar ‘stop’ part of the go-stop cycle. The conclusion follows that 
Labour’s new Chancellor must find taxes that bite, and preferably take 
from the rich ın order to give to the poor. The maverick Labour econo- 
mist Lord Desai has proposed that the tax relief available on mortgages 
or pension contributions be reduced to a standard rate of 10 per cent."? 
Such a move would raise very substantial sums, and, besides furnishing 


10 Such points were made by Larry Elliot in The Guardian, 7 May, Anatol Kaletsky in The 
Times, 9 May, and William Keegan ın Ths Observer, 11 May. Diane Abbott, a veteran mem- 
ber of the House of Commons Treasury committee, voiced similar cntcisms. 

11 Meghnad Desai, ‘A Word to the Wise’, Trebase, 16 May 1997. 
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funds for rehabilitation, would reduce inflationary pressures and head off 
the Bank’s interest-rate-hike alternative. It would also be congruent 
with Brown's declared intention to introduce a lower 10 per cent tax 
band. There are nearly two hundred types of tex relief thar can be 
claimed by those in the 40 per cent upper tax bracket; removal or reduc- 
tion of any of these reliefs automatically increases the re-distributive 
character of the tax system. There is also great scope for imposing ‘green’ 
taxes on such items as airline fuel, pesticides and petrol. 


The new government's ability to raise taxes in progressive ways will be criti- 
cal for the rehabilitation of the educational system, the health service, social 
infrastructure and welfare provision. Despite New Labour's attempts to talk 
down expectations, those who voted Labour—or for that matter Liberal 
Democrat—expect the promised ‘national renewal’ to embrace public ser- 
vices. New Labour itself stated thar its priority would be ‘education, educa- 
tion, education’. The proportion of the population who could correctly 
identify the educational or health budgets to the nearest billion is infinites:- 
mal but a large majority of citizens will be able to monitor for themselves 
conditions in the schools and colleges, clinics and hospitals. The spending 
plans that New Labour took over from Clarke will have to be considerably 
supplemented if it is not to fail this acid test. 


Britain has become one of the most unequal of the advanced capitalist 
societies over the last two decades, with the poorest tenth of the popula- 
tion actually 13 per cent worse off in 1997 than they were in 1979 while 
the richest tenth are twice as well off. A recent OECD survey put Britain 
in seventeenth place out of 21 member states in the proportion of GDP 
spent on social security, health and education. This background appears 
to make the task easy—since almost anything it does will be an improve- 
ment on what went before—but the rhetoric about ‘one nation’ will 
return to haunt New Labour if substantial progress 1s not made towards 


reducing inequality in four or five years. 


Labour's great triumph takes place against the background of two fur- 
ther large processes which it cannot avoid confronting, the immediate 
question of European monetary union and the longer-range issue of what 
might be called ‘grey capitalism’, that is the advent of a new regime of 
capitalist accumulation based upon pension funds. 


Seizing the Chance for a New Deal in Europe 


So far as European monetary union is concerned the Conservative defeat 
offers it a lifeline. Alarmed by the clamour of a noisy claque of so-called 
Eurosceptics, New Labour had taken to very cautious pronouncements 
before the election and had promised that another referendum would be 
held before Britain joined the Euro. Robin Cook had quite sensibly sug- 
gested that EMU should be accompanied by far more robust measures for 
ensuring chat social and ecological standards are maintained in the 
Union and that the European Commission and its monetary authorities 
are subject to democratic oversight. Since Britain meets most of the 
Maastricht criteria it is in a good position to press such ideas, and may 
well find that it attracts support from the Italians and French in doing 
so. But ın Britain itself opposition to EMU has a generally reactionary 
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character, fostering a mean-spirited nationalism and reflecting the inter- 
est of sweat-shop employers who fear the Social Chapter, City dealers 
who fear the loss of their jobs and newspaper proprietors whose business 
links are with the English-speaking world, not Europe. 


If the new government pressed for entry into the Euro in the first round 
it would reap many ummediate advantages and avoid storing up for the 
future the sort of Euro-referendum problem that so divided and weak- 
ened the Labour government of the 1970s. By joining immediately the 
Labour government would have the best opportunity to influence the 
form of monetary union and the package of measures that accompanies 
it. If a referendum is held in the next eighteen months and if the Labour 
Cabinet presents a united front then ıt could exploit the huge disarray of 
the Conservatives. Those candidates who chose Euro-bashing as their 
main appeal to the electorate did not prosper; despite spending £20 
million, Sir James Goldsmith’s party gained only 3 per cent of the vote 
while notable Tory Euro-sceptics like Portillo and Gorman suffered 
above average swings. Furthermore, a number of prominent and effective 
Conservatives, notably Kenneth Clarke, are likely to support BMU, with 
devastating consequences for the Tory anti campaign. Of course there 
remains much popular ambivalence about monetary union but a referen- 
dum campaign would provide the opportunity to separate demagogy 
from justified concern. The ‘democratic deficit’ of the European Comm- 
ission is often rightly attacked—but this argument is ashes in the mouth 
of those who oppose making the Commission and Council of Ministers 
accountable to the European Parliament. 


Any Labour government tackling the ‘democratic deficit’ in the UK should 
be equally concerned to enhance accountability in Europe. On a number of 
issues this will involve accepting loss of power at Westminster but New 
Labour already countenanoced such a loss when it handed power over inter- 
est rates to the Bank of England. One way of making sense of this latter 
decision is to see it as a prelude to early entry into the Euro. Whatever suc- 
cess Robin Cook has in negotiating the path to, and through, EMU the 
resulting compromise, it can be confidently predicted, will fall a long way 
short of the New Deal which Europe needs.'? Unemployment is now 
higher in Europe than it was in the depth of the 1930s depression. Even 
the most conservative governments feel besieged by the forces of competi- 
tive austerity and social dumping. However retention of separate curren- 
cies does nothing to promote a coordinated attempt to reverse these 
conditions by mobilizing idle human and monetary resources The terms 
of EMU will certainly discourage inflationary solutions but then inflation 
has brought no real benefit to the public services or those in receipt of 
income entitlements from the stare. At worst EMU, and those who manage 
it, will simply furnish a visible and tangible target for movements of social 
protest, as has already been the case in Belgium and France. At best it will 


™ Of course Jacques Delors himself proposed that the deflationary Maastricht criteria be 
accompanied by a £100 billion Community-wide infrastructural programme but failed to 
obtain German backing because of the strains resulting from unification From an ecologi- 
cal standpoint such Euro-Keynesianism would have been a nightmare, muluplying motor- 
ways co the Mediterranean periphery The New Deal needed by the Union would not only 
um to stimulate economic life in the poorer regions but would also seek to reverse large- 
scale pollunon. 
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furnish conditions in which a New Deal can be undertaken and the pre- 
veiling political economy transformed. 


‘Socializing’ Capital? 


This brings me to a topic too large to be resolved here, namely the pres- 
sures of globalization and ‘grey capitalism’. Many writers have urged 
that, notwithstanding the real importance of global competition and the 
global mobulity of capital, that national or regional economic policy still 
retains some autonomy and that the logic of social dumping can be, and 
has been, resisted." If Britain is really ‘at the heart of Europe’, and finds 
allies there, then the BU could itself constitute an economic region par- 
tially insulated against the disintegrative forces of globalization. How- 
ever, 1n the British case, the Thatcherite legacy and the existence of the 
City of London make the task of disciplining the animal sprrits of capital 
a particularly demanding one. Warmed-up Keynesianism or conven- 
tional capital controls will prove either insufficient or counter-produc- 
tive. The new Labour administration has itself ostentatiously rejected 
some of the traditional instruments of financial management by increas- 
ıng the independence of the Bank of England and renouncing ‘tax and 
spend’. But if growth is not to stall, if the quality of growth is to be 
improved, and if manifest social problems are to be tackled then new 
economic steering mechanisms will have to be found. 


Whar 1s needed is not so much a ‘socialization of the market’ —though 
that, too, would be welcome—as an incipient ‘socialization’ of capital. It 
might be thought that to mention this in the context of a Party that bad 
just solemnly removed Clause Four from its constitution was crying for 
the moon. Perhaps it is, but Clause Four was never of much help anyway 
since it was rooted in a familiar left notion that capital could be trapped 
‘at the point of production’ whereas it is the circuit of realization and 
accumulation which 1s really decisive. The traditional discipline exercised 
over capital by strong property owners has been relaxed over the last 
decade in the Anglo-Saxon countries as pension and insurance funds have 
grown in importance. This momentous development, and its unwanted 
side-effects, have led to calls for remedial legislation that might begin to 
construct new and different disciplines. Richard Minns has pointed out 
that the phenomenal rise of the pension funds to the point where they 
were the dynamo of the Anglo-Saxon model of accumulation has actually 
exacerbated the traditional vices of British capitalism—speculation, 
short-termism and neglect of the domestic manufacturing base. The 
manifest flaws of ‘punter capitalism’ have stimulated proposals to boost 
the role of ‘voice’ in the financial system, to make fund managers account- 
able to their supposed beneficiaries, to introduce measures favourable to 


13 One of the first to point this out was David Gordon in “The Global Economy’, NLR 168, 
March-Apnl 1988. But see also Paul Hirst and Grahame Thompsoo,’Globalization: Ten 
Frequently Asked Questions and Some Surprising Answers’, Seandsags, DO 4, Autumn 
1996, Chns Harman, ‘Globalization’ Critique of a New Orthodoxy’, Internationa! 
Secsalism, no 73, Winter 1996, Greg Albo, The World Economy, Market Imperatives 
and Alcernacrves’, Monthly Resse, vol 48, no 7, December 1996 That a wider public ıs 
commutted to che curbing of rampant market forces was shown when Will Hutton’s Ths 
State We're In became a bestseller, for another suggestrve critique of neoliberal models see 
Maurice Glasman, Uxeecassery Suffering, Verso, London 1996. 
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funds which adhere to ‘social’ and ‘ethical’ criteria, to abandon self-regu- 
lation of the financial institutions in favour of social regulation, and so 
forth.™ Of late, the debate on ‘stakeholding’ has produced proposals for 
disciplining capital, some of them deceptive or merely decorative, others 
utopian, but some relevant and useful, at least as transitional devices. 


This is not the place to evaluate this burgeoning area of discussion——the 
important point to note is simply that the debate exists and will play some 
part ın future tussles over the direction of the government. Tony Blair him- 
self praised the merits of a ‘stakeholder economy’ ın a speech in Singapore 
in January 1996, though he subsequently backed away from discussing its 
implications beyond vague invocation of the need for a new company cul- 
ture. Whilst the concept of ‘stakeholding’ is indeed fairly elastic it is likely 
to prove difficult entirely to remove from it the notion that every citizen 
should have a tangible stake in the social order. Those who have already 
burnt their fingers on Thatcher's experiments ın popular capitalism will be 
looking for something different. In one of his earliest and most remarked 
upon appointments, Tony Blair has made Frank Field, prophet of ‘stake- 
holder pensions’, a Minister of State with special responsibility for the 
reform of the welfare state. Field is a deeply ambivalent figure. He likes 
truculently to berate welfare cheats and is associated with enthusiasm for 
workfare proposals. But he has also advocated the setting up of a publicly- 
owned, universal and accountable Pensions Board. While it is scarcely to be 
expected that New Labour will tackle financial interests which it has so 
assiduously sought to placate, this is a terran of debate and struggle which 
should vitally interest the trade unions, social movements and the Left and 
which could offer them opportunities for a battle over the whole direction 
of the government. 


A properly funded and genuinely accountable Pensions Board, sup- 
ported by the new SIB, could achieve two goals. Firstly, it could boost 
pensions from their present miserable level and rehabilitate a decaying 
welfare system. Secondly, it could install mechanisms of accountability 
which allow both public authorities and representatives of policy-hold- 
ers to determine where and how funds are invested. The tax reliefs avail- 
able to occupational pension schemes provide further possibilities for 
channelling investment. The Labour Chancellor's creation of a ‘super 
regulator’ to police financial services also holds the potential for encour- 
aging trustees to make better use of their funds Such measures could 
constrain capital’s freedom of movement far more effectively than a pol- - 
icy which relies only on exchange controls and the like. Moreover an 
accountable body would also become the focus for campaigns relating to 
investment priorities and ethics. 


At the outset I argued that the extent of Labour’s landslide was in many 
ways conjunctural and contingent, owing much to revulsion against the 


M See, for example, Robert Pollin, ‘Financial Structures and Egalitarian Economic Policy’, 
NLR 214, Enik Olin Woght, ‘Coupon Socialism and Socialist Values’, NLR 210; Richard 
Minns, “The Social Ownership of Capital, NLR 219 

13 Eor a useful survey see Andrew Gamble, John Kelly and Dominic Kelly, eds, 
Stakebelder Capitalism, London 1997 and also the discussion in John Plender, A Stake in the 
Prtars, London 1996 I will analyse ‘grey capitalism’ and ‘stakeholding’ in a future issue 
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Tories and the distorting effect of the electoral system. Labour's new sup- 
port is likely to prove volatile and will need constant encouragement. 
Contributory social insurance and pension schemes could play a role 
here, so long as they are flexible, taking account of the needs of citizens of 
all ages and giving them a visible stake in sustainable growth. 


The Eighteenth Brumaire of Tony Blair? 


However hopeful the ending of Conservative rule may be, there remains 
a disquieting strain in New Labour politics that could easily curdle the 
hopes which have now been aroused, namely its personalism and authori- 
tarianism. New Labour has often seemed to exult in populist appeals for 
punitive measures—curfews on young people, the harassing of beggars, 
‘zero tolerance’, and the like. This ‘tough on crime’ approach often 
entirely eclipses the supposed corollary of ‘tough on the causes of crime’. 
It is only partially offset by the muted assurance that the government 
will be more friendly than the Conservatives towards the gay community 
or by the Party’s successful and commendable efforts to give better repre- 
sentation to women. But such welcome improvements do not make any 
more acceptable the authoritarian and demagogic proclivity of the New 
Labour leadership. A disturbing instance of this was the stunt whereby 
the Party’s draft election manifesto was put to a plebiscite of the entire 
membership. This was not a real instance of empowering the member- 
ship since no amendment or alternative was permitted. The purpose was 
to bind all members and all MPs to this minimal programme and to, 
reduce pressure for more radical measures. Yet Blair himself evidently 
did not feel bound by the document since he happily floated new ideas— 
such as further privatizations—during the course of the election cam- 
paign. One of the new government’s earliest and most startling measures 
—the transfer of interest rare policy to the Bank of England—was not in 
the draft manifesto and was announced prior to the first Cabinet meet- 
ing. Blair’s brisk style, and impatience of argument, would be the more 
acceptable if it was directed at Britain’s financial and social elite but this 
is rarely the case. Instead his chosen antagonists have, up to now, been 
those on the Left or in the trade unions who have been ill-placed to resist. 
And the press has been full of leaks to the effect thar the Labour 
Conference this year will be asked to give up its remaining ability to 
hold its leader to account, allowing Tony Blair to project a public per- 
sona ever more disturbingly reminiscent of that of David Owen. 


New Labour authoritarianism and conformism weakens its credibility as a 
force for democratization. Last year New Labour offered help to a Bill 
which gave police chiefs the ability to enter suspects’ houses and plant sur- 
veillance equipment without any judicial warrant; it was only after a pub- 
lic outcry in which the Conservative Daily Mas! thundered against this 
infringement of liberties that Jack Straw backed down. Though New 
Labour was not alone to blame it is remarkable that mPs allowed the duly 
elected Sein Finn members to be deprived of the use of Westminster on 
the grounds that they refused to take an oath of allegiance to the Crown. 
Not only was this a factitious new interpretation of Parliament's rules, and 
a denial of the wishes of Ulster voters, but it was also a stark threat to any 
English republican who might decline the oath—rarher than swear with 
fingers visibly crossed, as one newly appointed Minister chose to do. 16 
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Roy Hattersley, the former Deputy Leader, is concerned that “Tony Blair 
is taking the politics out of politics’. Economic policy is to be made by 
bankers, Prime Minister's Question Time is to be pruned and the former 
BP director, Sir David Simons, 1s appointed a Minister precisely because 
he was not a Labour supporter. Hattersley notes that New Labour charac- 
teristically spurns ‘ideology’ which it equates with ‘dogma’ in favour of a 
technical approach: ‘Even the policies which unregenerated socialists 
regard as part of the class struggle or the morally necessary redistribution 
of resources are described as no more than the product of clear think- 
ing. Likewise, though in a different register, Timothy Bewes argues 
that New Labour’s declamatory and moralizing discourse typically 
avoids political choice and simply affirms that ‘things as they are’ should 
be ‘as they ought to be’: ‘That children should do their homework 1s 
about as political an objective as that grass should be green, or that dogs 
should bark.’?® 


At che risk of overdramatizing such fears, and as the French say tosses pro- 
portions gardées, ıt seems that there is some tiny, but not totally insignifi- 
cant, resemblance to be found between Britain’s new Prime Minister, the 
youthful Tony Blair, and France’s new President in 1848, the youthful 
Louis Napoleon. Both men shrewdly exploited the collapse of a regime, 
both have a facility with phrase-making and both are tempted by 
plebiscitary politics. Louis Napoleon came to embody an enfeebled 
republican cause only after Cavaignac’s bloodletting; Blair follows 
Margaret Thatcher’s trouncing of organized labour. Through an odd 
coincidence both men have sought to sum up their political philosophy 
in what appears to be a garbled echo of a famous phrase from the 
Communist Manifesto. The latter famously declared that the ‘free develop- 
ment of each’ was the precondition for the ‘free development of all’. For 
his part Louis Napoleon declared in his election address of December 
1848 that the prosperity of each citizen was the precondition for the 
prosperity of all.‘ And Tony Blair, in an often-used sound-bite follow- 
ing his election as leader, urged that the ‘individual good of each’ must 
be fostered by the ‘collective power of all’. Many left-wing historians 
have been unduly harsh on Louis Napoleon, neglecting his attempts to 
foster a muddled marriage between liberalism and Saint Simonian 
socialism. But, for all that, his method of usurping and using power was, 
of course, profoundly reactionary and undemocratic, friendly to the 
banks and hostile to the true republicans. In coming months and years 
Tony Blair may find that New Labour's moderate dose of reform is creat- 
ing problems which can only be addressed either by more far-reaching 
solutions or by resorting to the repressive reflex. Because of the longing 
for an end to Conservative rule, Blair has yet to meet determined opposi- 
tion from those with a more radical agenda than New Labour. While he 
will surely be inclined to move to squash dissidents and rebels with great 
ruthlessness he may not prevail. So we may hope that it will never be 
necessary to write on “The Eighteenth Brumaire of Tony Blair’. 





16 See Roy Harrersley’s pertinent remarks in The Gaardsen, 19 May 

7 Roy Hactersley, Pragmatism Must Not Still Conscience’, The Guarssan, 14 May 

18 Timothy Bewes, Cyascum and Pestmederatty, Verso, London 1997, p. 186 

19 Jasper Ridley, Napelem II and Exper, London 1979, p 228 Louis Napoleon's 
entourage at this time included French socialists who might well have read che Manzs/este. 
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James Petras 


Latin America: 
The Resurgence of the Left 


The Left in Latin America is staging a major comeback. While most publicists, 
journalists, academics, government and World Bank officials either celebrate 
or bemoan the triumph of ‘neoliberalism’, opposition is growing which in time 
could challenge the dominance of the whole free-market power structure. As 

“yet only loosely associated—in forums, seminars, and international gather- 
ings—this new oppositional force has solid roots in a number of countries and 
is extending its support from specific regions and classes to the construction of 
a number of national counter-hegemonic blocs. 


To talk about ‘the Left’ in Latin America is misleading because there is more 
than one, and the older sort remains, like a withering vine, blocking from view 
the emergence of the new socio-political movements. What many casual 
~ observers and not a few journalists and academics refer to as ‘the Left’ includes 
‘referents’ who have long abandoned the class struggle and in large part have 
been assimilated into the liberal political establishment or its NGO periphery. 
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What may explain the confusion is the manner of this conversion: the 
ex-leftists frequently resort to intellectual posturing in which they label 
earlier positions ‘conservative’, ‘out-moded’ or ‘orthodox’, and present 
themselves as the up-to-date, renovated, modernized, post-something- 
or-other, democratic Left. 


To come to terms with the emergence of a new revolutionary Left in 
Latin America, it is important firstly to identify the different waves of 
the Left and to differentiate them; secondly, to discuss their spatial and 
economic focus, social base, style of political action and political per- 
spective; thirdly, to present data documenting the growth, contradictions 
and political challenges that confront these burgeoning socio-political 
movements. Finally, relations between this new Left with past move- 
ments will be examined, along with the present confrontations with 
the us-led ‘neoliberal’ power bloc, and the potential for a socialist trans- 
formation. 


Signs and Substance of Leftist Resurgence 


The stronghold for the resurgence of the Left is found in the countryside: 
10 a number of countries, the 1990s have been characterized by massive 
land occupation movements by landless peasantry. The most important 
of these is the Landless Rural Workers’ Movement in Brazil (MST). With 
hundreds of peasant organizers and hundreds of thousands of active sup- 
porters in the countryside, it has forced a national debate among all the 
political parties on the issue of agrarian reform.’ Most observers of 
Brazilian politics agree that the MST 13 the most dynamic, best organized 
and effective social movement in Brazil today. In Bolivia, the closing of 
most of the tin mines, and the heavy influx of cheap imports and govern- 
ment-condoned contraband has weakened the mining and industrial 
unions. In their place the peasant confederations, particularly the coca 
farmers, have led major confrontations with the State and their us 
patrons, cutting highways and spearheading general strikes that have 
paralyzed the country? In Paraguay, the National Peasant Federation is 
at the core of the political mobilization blocking the return of the mili- 
tary and forcing agrarian issues into the centre of debate. Together with 
other peasant organizations, they led 50,000 peasants through the streets 
of Asunción to the Presidential Palace and National Congress.? In 
Mexico, the mayor popular struggles have taken place in the countryside: 

Guerrero, Chiapas and Oaxaca have seen large-scale confrontations 
between peasants and the State.4 In Ecuador, Columbia, and El Salvador, 
similar processes of peasant mobilizations have emerged to redefine the 


national political agenda. 


Not all the instances of left resurgence are located in the countryside, how- 
ever; there is also a renewal of civic unions in Columbia, the growing 


1 A basic histacy of the MST 1s found in João Pedro Stedile and Fre: Sergio, A Late pele 
Terra No Braxs!, Sžo Paulo 1993; and Decements Basico de MST, São Paulo 1994. See the 
Jornal de Brasil, 23 Jane 1996, p. 17 

2 Alex Contreras Baspineiro, La Marche Hatertcs, Cochabamba 1994, Interview with Evo 
Morales, in Carlos D. Mesa Gisbert, De Cerca, La Paz 1994 

3 Informative Campestue (Asunción), no 91, April 1996. 

4 La Jornada, 10 Angust 1996, p. 3; Chiapas, DO 2, 1996. 
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influence of the Chilean Communist Party in the trade unions, urban 
movements in Venezuela and Argentina, the emergence of an independent, 
‘class oriented’ trade unionism in Mexico City and in the north among auto 
workers; dissident and combative sectors of the National Labour 
Confederation (CUT) in Brazil; militant teachers’ unions increasingly led by 
Marusts in Bolivia, Paraguay, Chile, Mexico and Brazil. Nevertheless, 
while organized, urban, working-class movements are not absent from the 
struggle, and in some instances take centre-stage, the truly revolutionary 
action and movements 1n this resurgence of the Left are rural. 


Many commentators and analysts, even those as distinguished as Eric 
Hobsbawm, have written of the political eclipse of the peasantry.’ The 
obituaries have proved premature. There are a number of reasons why 
demographic arguments about the shrinking size of the rural labour 
force do not necessarily translate into political analysis—aet least in the 
bulk of Latin American countnes. First, because shrinking percentages 
do not nullify the fact thar tens of millions of families continue to live in 
the countryside. Second, given the crises affecting urban and industrial 
areas, particularly growing unemployment and poverty, the cities are no 
longer an encouraging outlet for young peasants. Third, when land occu- 
pations are on the agenda, there can be a movement from provincial 
towns and cities back to the countryside—the ‘re-peasantization’ effect. 
Fourth, the liberal economy has battered small producers, driving down 
prices of staples and increasing indebtedness, creating family and social 
bonds between the mostly young landless sons and daughters involved in 
the land invasions. Fifth, ‘structural’ considerations apart, a new genera- 
tion of ‘educated’ (primary or secondary school) peasant leaders has 
emerged over the last decade with strong organizational capabilities, a 
sophisticated understanding of national and international politics, and a 
profound commitment to creating a politically educated set of cadres. 
Local leaders of both sexes have intervened in regions of conflict, trans- 
forming previously spontaneous and easily defeated occupations into 
well planned and executed mass political actions. The combination of 
structural conditions and the growth of a new political leadership, built 
around the principle ‘every member an organizer’, has been instrumental 
in the swift rise of the ‘peasant movements’. 


It should be noted, though, that these are not peasant movements in 
the traditional sense, nor are the rural cultivators who comprise them 
divorced from urban life or activities. In some instances, the new peas- 
ants are former workers, particularly miners, displaced because of plant 
or mine closures, or they were peasants one generation earlier.° In other 
cases, they are the ‘excess’ sons and daughters of peasants who entered 
religious institutions, became involved in the rural struggles, and aban- 
doned the Church to lead the struggle for land reform.” In many cases, 
they are daughters of small peasants with primary or secondary educa- 
tion, who join and sometimes lead land occupations rather than migrate 


3 Eric Hobsbawm The Age of Extremes The Short Twentrth Century, 1914-1991, New York 
1994, pp 8, 289. 

6 Interview with Evo Morales. Many of the names of the peasant unions are taken from 
mining centres of Oruro. 

7 Interview with regional leaders of the mest of Brazil at I Curso Latincamencano de 
Formacion, 19—29 March 1995, Instituto Cajamar São Paulo. 
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to the cities to work as domestic servants.® The ‘new peasantry’, espe- 
cially those who are leading the struggle, travel to the cities, participate 
in seminars and leadership traning schools, and engage in political 
debates. In a word, even as they are rooted in the rural struggle, live in 
land settlements and engage in agricultural cultivation, they bave a 
cosmopolitan vision. The quantity and quality of these new ‘peasant 
intellectuals’ varies from country to country depending on the resources 
and maturity of the movement. In Brazil, the MsT is well known for its 
heavy investment in leadership training, with hundreds of its members 
passing each year through different levels of socio-political and technical 
education.? Other movements such as those in Paraguay and Bolivia still 
rely on a small number of well-informed leaders. 


Another point about the ‘new peasantry’ is that it is politically 
autonomous of any electoral and/or sectarian left parties, even the most 
radical. It is largely engaged in direct action rather than the electoral 
process. The MST in Brazil has ‘fraternal’ relations with the Workers’ 
Party (PT), generally supporting their candidates and occasionally pre- 
senting its own within the Party.’° But the main strength of the MST is 
its extra-parliamentary struggle, including land invasions, the block- 
ing of highways, and sit-ins ac the Agrarian Reform Institutes. MST 
tactics, strategy and ideological debates are decided within the move- 
ment and are not subordinated to the PT or its parliamentary represen- 
tatives. On the contrary, the MST’s actions have shaped the 
commitment of the PT leadership to the agrarian struggle. The recent 
massacre in Pará is a case in point. When the State Governor sent in the 
Army to dislodge peaceful protesters marching to the state capital on 
19 April 1996, leading to a massacre in which nineteen peasants were 
killed (and four ‘disappeared’), the MST mounted a national campaign 
which drew on the support of PT congressmen who formed an investi- 
gatory committee, and the CUT which launched a series of national 
demonstrations." The MsT was the catalyst in the protest and followed 
it up with a new wave of land occupations, while President Cardoso’s 
popularity plummeted to its lowest level, below 30 per cent—the 
repressive Governor belonged to Cardoso’s party. Similarly in Bolivia, 
the militant peasant organizations have largely broken past ties with 
the nationalist perties and socialist sects, and have been engaging in 
internal debates about forming their own political movement. In 
Paraguay, many leaders of the National Federation of Peasants, 
attempting to provide a national focus for the peasantry, recently -> 
launched a new revolutionary socialist movement. 


8 Torerviews with Brazilran rural women of the MST at a Conference on Peasant Women ın 
oe A Cajamar, São Paulo. : 

9 Come Organizer a , Direccioa Nacional mst, São Paulo, September 1991; 
reset ie ne aes 

19 Interviews with MST leaders, João Pedro Stedile and Ademar Bobo Egidio Brunetto 
19—29 March 1995. See also Decements Basics ds MST, pp. 24—30 

In discussion with CUT leaders, ıt was clear that the MST was at the cutung-edge of the 
scruggle Most trade union leaders readily admitted that the MST was far more cohesive 
and organized for confrontation than the urban industrial unions It was clear from the 
posters plastered on the walls of downtown Rio condemning the massacre in Pará chat the 
rural struggle had became a ‘cause’ for the militant sectors of the CUT Interview with Ina 
Metreles, President of CUT, Rio de Janeiro, 17 May 1996, and Vito Giannocu, Educational 
Director, Aeronautical Workers, Rio de Janeiro, 16 May 1996 
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Furthermore, the new peasant movements are strongly influenced by a 
blend of classical Marxism and, in differing contexts, by ethnic, gender, 
and ecological considerations. In Paraguay and particularly in Bolivia the 
questions of social liberation and the rural struggle are strongly infused 
with a revindication of ethnic, linguistic, cultural and even national 
claums.*? In Brazil and Bolivia, organized groups of peasant women pres- 
sure these movements for greater influence and representation." 


The new peasant movements are linked together in a Latin American 
regional organization, the Congreso Latinoamericano de Organizaciones 
del Campo (CLOC), and are increasingly involved in the international 
formation called Via Campesino which discusses ideas and experiences 
pertaining to the rural struggles. Through these links and others, an 
emerging ‘internationalist’ consciousness and practice is emerging. For 
example, the militants of the Brazilian MST work across the borders 
with their counterparts in Paraguay and to a lesser degree, Argentina 


and Uruguay. 


In summary, the resurgence of the peasant movements of the 1990s 18 
not a simple replay of the movements of the 1960s. In many cases the 


successes and failures of the earlier movements have been studied and 
discussed. While there is a certain continuity because of the presence of 
a handful of older militants in the new movements, and some of the 
leaders are the children of the past generation of activists, a series of 
important differences both at the tactical, strategical, political and organ- 
izational level indicate that the new movements are a promising and 
creative political force. 


The Political Context for Peasant Resurgence 


The re-emergence of peasant movements takes place in a complex and 
changing political context. In the first instance, the policies of the 
neoliberal regimes have hurt a vast arrey of social groups, including seg- 
ments of the bourgeoisie.4 Since the late 1980s, the urban movements 
and trade unions have been ın decline ın most countries. In this situa- 
tion, the rise of the peasant movements has been looked upon favourably 
by the adversely affected groups as a mechanism to delegitumize or 
weaken the application of neoliberal policies—hence the favourable 
press and media accounts that have on occasion appeared, particularly in 
Brazil. Support for the MsT by sectors of the bourgeoisie was graphically 
illustrated while I was in Brazil in May 1996 when a group of entre- 
preneurs organized a luncheon for the MST to express their support for 





H In Bolivia during a seminar I presented ın June 1996 at the training school for mostly 
Coca-growing peasants in La Paz, the relarion of class and nation was the central topic of 
debate In Paraguay the issue is less clearly defined, though in everyday conversations 
with peasant leaders ıt was clear that the Guarani culrural-linguistic unrverse was central. 
13 At a seminar in Cajamar on 21 May 1996 there were over eighty peasant women leaders 
from all regions of Brazil discussing such issues as gender equality in cooperatives, greater 
leadership roles, greater acceptance of married women artending cadre schools In a semi- 
nar that I presented, the class-gender framework was generally accepted and the debare 
flowed within the parameters of a rejection of bourgeois (classless) feminism and class 
reductionist economism. 

“4 Sce James Petras, Henry Velemeyer and Steve Vieux, Newsheralssm and Class Conflect rm 
Latin America, London 1997 forthcoming, especially ch. 2 
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agrarian reform." The peasant movements opposing neoliberalism have 
filled the political space abandoned by the centre-left electoral coali- 
tions. The Centre-Left either failed to win elections or turned toward 
assimilating liberal politics, in some cases joining neoliberal regimes. 
The ebbing of electoral centre-left opposition was accompanied ın many 
cases by the weakening of the trade unions, partly as a result of anti- 
labour legislation, mass firings and high unemployment, and partly 
because of the accommodating attitudes of the trade union leadership. 
Thus the eruption of class warfare in the countryside became the ‘spark’ 
to ignite public debate and call into question the overall political project 
of the regime. 


The Left: Three Waves 


Over the last twenty-five years, the Left emerged in three district waves. 
To understand the significance and the nature of the current socio- 
political movements, ıt is important to place them in the context of their 

predecessors. i 


The first wave of the contemporary Left began in the 1960s and contin- 
ued into the mid-1970s. It included mass social movements, guerrilla 
armies and electoral parties. Sometimes class and military activities 
merged.'® Sometimes electoral and trade union politics combined." 
This was the period of the ‘New Left’—movements and parties that chal- 
lenged the dominance of the pro-Moscow communist parties. There 
were Maoists, Fidelistas, those influenced by Trotskyist 1deas, and others 
who grew out of the Christian and Populist movements. The Latin 
American dictatorships decimated this wave; hundreds of thousands of 
activists were killed, jailed or forced into exile. As a result of the repres- 
sion and overseas relations with social-democratic foundations, the great 
majority who returned to politics did so as social democrats, and some- 
times as neoliberals. 


The second wave of leftists emerged in the dictatorial period and the years 
following—first in opposition to the authoritarian regimes and later to 
the ‘neoliberal agenda’. This wave found expression in the Foro of São 
Paulo and included the FMLN of El Salvador, the Sandinistas, the Workers’ 
Party of Brazil, the Broad Front of Uruguay, Causa R of Venezuela, the 
Revolutionary Democratic Party of Mexico and the Frente Grande of 
Argentina. !? These parties, coalitions and ex-guerrilla movements, how- 
evet, have become sucked into an increasingly electoralist politics and 
began to accommodate to neoliberal policies on privatization, ‘globaliza- 
tion’ and other issues. In time, they have begun to lose a good part of their 
identity as parties of the Left and become more and more divorced from 





15 Interview with Joao Pedro Stedile of the MST, 13 May 1996 

6 This was partly the case at least in some industries and factories in Argentina The 
Montoneros and Peoples Revolutionary Army did have influence ın certain unions, partic- 
ularly ın Cordoba and Rosario This was generally not the case in the mayor metallurgical 
industries in the Greater Buenos Aires area 

17 Chile was the classic case during the late 1960s and early 19708. See my Pelstic: and 
Sectal Forces ca Chilean Development, Berkeley 1968 

18 A typical List of declarations from the PORO appears in Asertca Libre (Buenos Aires), 
no 7, July 1995, pp 115-18 
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the popular struggles in the shanty towns, countryside and factories. 
Some have been assimilated into the NGO framework, working in the 
niches of the World Bank’s free-market and anti-statist politics. In most 
of these parties or movements there remain leftist and activist currents 


but they are marginalized in the interests of respectability. 


The third wave of the movement which is currently emerging overlaps 
with the second group but demonstrates greater force and resilience. Its 
leaders tend to be young, in their early twenties to mid thirties, and are 
drawn from the peasantry, provincial trade unions and school teachers. 
These activists differ significantly from their predecessors.’ First, many 
are not from the university—in fact, the intellectuals are still largely ori- 
ented to the centre-left electoral machines or to their professional careers. 
Second, the new movements have few financial resources, but tremen- 
dous élan and ‘mystique’. Their leaders travel to meetings by bus (some- 
times thirty or forty hours), live on their wages or farm income and have 
Spartan offices. There are very few full-time paid officials and virtually 
no bureaucracy. There are no privileges—no cars, office equipment or 
staff. The leaders are ‘moral persons’, honest and scrupulous in their 
financial affairs and personal relations. Very few are ‘personalist’ leaders. 
Rather, they debate in assemblies and are part of collective leaderships. 
The idea of the new organizations is that each member should be an 
organizer. To a greater or lesser extent, these leaders are highly critical of 
the opportunism of the electoral Left and NGO intellectuals who they 
experience as manipulative outsiders serving external patrons. Those 
who were previously part of guerrilla struggles are today highly critical 
of the vertical style of leadership in those organizations and their use as 
‘transmission belts’. They reject the call to become cogs in the electoral 
machines, choosing instead to deepen ties to their social base. Even so, 
while this third wave represents intransigent opposition to the imposi- 
tion of neoliberalism, it does not as yet offer a fully articulated plan for 
the seizure of power. 


Brazil: The MST 


The MST is not strictly a revolutionary organization, and is not directed 
towards the seizure of state power. Rather, it is working towards the 
proper implementation of the Constitution which stipulates that un- 
cultivated land can be expropriated for social use. Thus it 1s both 
‘legalist’ and oriented to direct-action. The politics of direct action are 
inserted in the gap between democratic ideology—and progressive 
clauses of the Constitution—and the ruling-class socio-economic ties of 
the liberal regime. 


The resurgence of the Left takes place in distinct settings and cannot eas- 
ily be pigeon-holed. The mst has grown from a regional movement based 
largely in the south-central region to a national movement with organiz- 





19 This sectioa gs well as other discussions in this essay are based on a series of interviews, 
informal discussions and seminars thar have taken place between 1993—96. In May and 
August 1996 I led seminars by the MST and CUT of Brazil, the Miners’ Union and coca 
peasant growers in Bolivia, the Peasant Federation in Paraguay, the EZIN in Mexico. 
Much of the discussion ın this essay reflects a ‘participant observer’ perspective 
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ers increasingly active ın the north, north-east and western regions of the 
country.?° Their struggle increasingly draws support from the cities, 
among trade unions and sectors of the church. They are viewed with 
respect and sympathy by the bulk of the favelados of Rio and São Paulo. 
In recent months they have shifted toward organizing large-scale land 
occupations near provincial cities, both to facilitate the gathering of mass 
support and to form urban alliances.”* As they move into the inner heart- 
land of large uncultivated estates, they face increasing violence and in 
some cases have been forced to set up self-defence committees to prevent 
marauding pistoleros hired by the landowners driving out the settlers. 
They have organized over 139,000 famulies into productive cooperatives, 
some of whom are engaged in export agriculture. They have ‘expropri- 
ated’ a total of 7.2 million hectares of land, and have organized 55 rural 
cooperatives in 12 states. They have established 880 schools with 38,000 
pupuls.77 Successful cooperatives usually free activists to participate in 
the support of landless peasants making new occupations, and contribute 
food to land occupants waiting for government expropriation and credits. 
The mst Congress in July 1995 drew over 5,000 delegates representing 
several hundred thousand peasants.” Each state hired buses and brought 
their own food and bedding. The leadership training school in Santa 
Catarina houses abour 80 persons in bunk beds. There is bread, cheese 
and coffee for breakfast, cold showers and rudimentary classrooms. But it 


all comes together. 


Today the countryside in Brazil is a tunderbox. The problem 1s not orga- 
nizing land occupations—hundreds of thousands of hungry families are 
ready, and would respond to an MST appeal—but organizing to win. For 
that, there needs to be political support prior to any occupation, political 
organization to resist displacement, and logistical support—food, sup- 
plies and so forth—while the movement negotiates with the government 
to finance production. 


In 1995 the MST led 92 land occupations. By June 1996, 120 land occu- 
pations had taken place and there were a total of 168 campamentos (land 
site occupations) with 40,000 families awaiting government exprop- 
riation.™ The rightward shift of the PT in 1995 following its defeat in 
the presidential elections set the stage for the current land occupation 
offensive. The occupations resulted from a recognition that Cardoso was 
closely tied to the right-wing landlord parties (the PFL and PMDM) as 
well as to reactionary sectors of his own party (the PSDB). His links - 
with the World Bank and overseas multinational corporations deepened 
his commitment to privatize strategic industries, promote agro-export 
sectors and encourage large-scale foreign investment in Brazil under 
favourable ‘rules of the game’. Another reason for the offensive was 
growing pressure from a number of mST militants pushing for a more 





D A Lata pola Torra No Brazil, pp. 23—39. 

11 Interview with João Pedro Stedile, 13 May 1996. 

= An example of the redistributive aad productionist approach of the msT—and a 
favourable response from the mass media 1s found in “De sem-terra a productor rural’, A 
Nettesa, 31 May 1996, p 1 On che dara, see Braz! Repert: Letin American Resarch Report, 
19 September 1996, pp 6-7 

D Jornal des Trabalbadores Rerass Som Torra (Sho Paulo), August 1995 

4 Sem Terra, July 1996, p 8. 
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aggressive policy outside of and independent of the pr which was cor- 
rectly perceived as being an increasingly electoral party in which sectors 
were moving beyond classical social-democratic politics toward ‘social 
liberal’ policies.?5 Finally, ıt was recognized that ‘objectrve’ conditions 
and ‘subjective factors’ in the countryside were increasingly ‘maturing’ 
for an offensive. The initial response to the first occupations was 
extremely positive in the areas adjoining them. Spontaneous land occu- 
pations began to take place. The mst decided to provide organizational 
leadership and conscious organization to turn these spontaneous local 
activities into a national movement. Toward the end of 1995 and in early 
1996, land invasions became everyday affairs in regions which had previ- 
ously been bulwarks of the Right. Cardoso responded by threatening to 
use force and with empty promises to settle squatters in exchange for 
a moratorium on new occupations. The MST negotiated but pointedly 
refused to stop the land occupations—knowing that a truce would elimi- 
nate its main negotiating card, weaken its appeal to the landless and 
demobilize hundreds of its young leaders and activists.?° So the struggle 
deepened and extended into the most dangerous regions. The overall 
climate in Brazil, particularly in São Paulo, is quite favourable to the 
MST. Following the massacre of 19 April 1996, polls in São Paulo 
showed huge majorities in favour of agrarian reform (over 65 per cent) 
and an absolute majority in favour of the MST, including its land occu- 
pation strategy. 


The MST 1s developing an effective counter-hegemonic strategy and a 
powerful political bloc integrating city and countryside. How durable 
the bloc will be, particularly if the MST moves beyond its agenda of land 
reform to a socialist transformation, remains to be seen. MST leader Jodo 
Pedro Stedile provides a useful analysis of the national conjunctures that 
favour the movement's activities.” He identifies three moments ın 
recent history: the final stages ın the struggle against the military dicta- 
torship in the late 1970s and early 1980s, the mass struggle to impeach 
ex-President Collor, and the current phase in which Cardoso 1s imple- 
menting the neoliberal agenda. In each period, important sectors of the 
bourgeoisie and their allies in the mass media and the major political 
parties were interested in weakening the incumbent power-holders 
and thus gave ‘conjunctural support’ to the MST. When their ends were 
accomplished, they withdrew that support. Thus, from the point of view 
of the MST, the points of internal division within the ruling bloc provide 
propitious moments to launch activities which at least have the tacit 
backing of sectors of the elite and the press. 


The contemporary upsurge of peasant revolutionaries can also be seen 
in Bolivia. There the dialectic of capitalist exploitation and restructuring 
confronts a labour force which resisted, was displaced and then reor- 
ganized to become a formidable opposition to imperialism and its 
local apologists. 





* Interviews with regional leaders of the mst, Santa Catarina. 
> ‘Sem-terra nao aceitan a trégua dos ruralistas’, Jornal de Brasil, 4 June 1996, p. 1—3 
77 Interview with Joao Pedro Stedile, 22 June 1996. 
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Bolivia: The Triangle of Popular Power 


In Bolivia there are at least three distinct centres of popular mobiliza- 
tion: the peasant movements in the south, the mining regions, and the 
trade unions in La Paz, each formally coordinated by the cos (The 
Bolivian Workers’ Confederation). In the past, the miners were both 
strategically and organizationally the decisive force. This was expressed 
in the statutes of the COB which declared thar the first secretary had to be 
a mining leader. The cos, unlike other labour confederations, is not, 
strictly speaking, a wage workers’ organization: street vendors, profes- 
sionals, students, as well as peasants and small producers, women and 
ecologists are members, bur each is allotted a proportion of delegates.?® 
The peasants are struggling for greater recognition and influence within 
the CoB as a leading, if not hegemonic, force. This was evident in the 
COB Congress ın June of 1996 where the challenge to the miners’ domi- 
nance was forcefully raised. 


In the Bolivian revolution of 1952, armed worker and peasant militias 
expropriated the mines, lands and factories under the government of the 
Revolutionary Nationalist Movement. By 1996 every revolutionary 
change had been reversed or was at least under challenge. The decisive 
turning point was 1985 when the government of Jaime Paz Zamora 
under IMF tutelage decided to close most of the state tin mines, firing 
30,000 miners and effectively undermining the traditional centres of 
trade union power. Today the miners’ unions, particularly the state sec- 
tor, have declined substantially—over 50,000 more miners were fired 
under the restructuring project designed by the mF, the World Bank 
and us academic advisers. Despite their reduced size—approximately 
15,000—now mostly employed by foreign-owned multinationals, the 
miners still generate nearly 75 per cent of legal foreign exchange.” Thus 
they still hold sway over a highly strategic sector of the economy. 


While the miners have receded, the peasants, including a contingent 
of over 30,000 former miners, have emerged as the most dynamic and 
influential sector ın direct confrontation with the regime. One can dis- 
tinguish two sectors, the coca farmers, made up of peasants who are 
ex-muners, and traditional peasant producers. The break of the peasants 
with the traditional nationalist parties was partly a product of the shift 
by the Centre-Left toward neoliberal policies and outright subordination 
to US policy-makers, particularly the military, the Drug Enforcement ` 
Agency (DEA) and the Embassy. The political independence of the peas- 
ant movement was strengthened by the influx of former miners, led by 
Filomen Escobar, who have brought a high degree of organization and 
political experience to the movement. Young leaders like Evo Morales 
and Alejo Velez Lazo have brought new ideas and political projects from 
the countryside to the larger Bolivian public. The fusion of two distinct 
political cultures has created a movement which combines organiza- 
tional forms, tactics and strategies of confrontation from the advanced 
sectors of the working class with demands for land, cultural autonomy 





28 Las Tumpas (Cochabamba), 12 May 1996, p A9 

> Gabriel Tabera Soliz, Mineria boliviana en manos de Comsur e Inn Raymu’, Le Rearea 
(La Paz), 21 January 1996, pp. D8, 9- 
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and respect for traditional spiritual values rooted in Indian peasant com- 
munities. The peasant movements, particularly the coca farmers, have 
engaged in the largest and most sustained struggle with the neoliberal 
regime and its US overseers. The result has been a heightening of national 
consciousness in which the concept of an ‘Indian nation’ has become 
common currency.?° 


Like the Mexican Zapatistas, the ‘new peasant movement’ has harnessed 
the struggle for land and cultural autonomy to the problem of us mili- 
tary and political incursions. Unlike Mexico, however, the public 
spokespeople are the Indian peasant leaders themselves: sophisticated, 
self-taught, militant intellectuals who share the hardships of the rank 
and file. As in Brazil, their offices are rudimentary; a few old chairs, bat- 
tered desks and posters of past mobilizations and revolutionary leaders. 


Important sectors of the peasant movement have also taken a serious 
step toward combining direct action with electoral politics through 
independent political organization. This has raised a debate about the 
relation between social movements and parties, throwing into doubt 
the old position that they were distinct elements in social and political 
struggles. The peasant movement, frustrated by the actions of national- 
ist and leftist parties, have launched a new political formation, the 
Assembly for the Sovereignty of the Peoples (Asp), and won a dozen 
local elections in the coca-growing regions. Today the cocaleros are 
proposing the ASP as a national alternative, hoping to give the peasantry 
a decisive voice in shaping class politics at the national level. The poli- 
tics of the coca growers involves harnessing ancestral spiritual beliefs to 
modern forms of class and anti-imperial struggle. Marxist analysis 1s 
linked to pre-European values. The cosmology of the past is evoked in 
support of earning a living ın the interstices of a world dominated by 
multinational capital and overseas banks.3? While the land issue contin- 
ues to be important for the many coca growers who own land, the main 
struggle is for free trade against the Us-directed attempts to eradicate 
coca production. The traditional defence of coca revolves around the 
revindication of the historical Indian nation, a concept that subsumes 
class into nation. The paradox of a neoliberal regime promoting state 
intervention, and peasant rebels fighting for unrestricted production of 
traditional crops highlights the heterodox nature of the peasant move- 
ment in Bolivia. 


The Indian-peasant movements face a dual challenge: not only the use of 
the Bolivian military against coca production but the neoliberal regime’s 
‘culturalist’ strategies which pay lip-service to Indian demands. These 
are largely symbolic gratification focusing on token representation—the 
vice-president is an Indian—and bilingual education. While the cocaleros 
have made cogent critiques of class-reductionist leftist parties, the rejec- 
tion of cultural manipulation is based more on ‘empirical factors’: the 





P See H.C.F. Mansilla and Maris Teresa Zegada, Pelitus, Cultura y Etnicedad ex Belrvsa, La 
Paz 1996. 

Y Interview with Evo Morales, Cochabamba, 12 June 1996. 

* Ibid See also Alex Contreras Baspinciro, Le Marche Historica, Cochabamba 1994; Mana 
Lobmen et al., ‘Guerre a las Drogas’: Ux Vision desde las Andes, Cochabambe 1994. 
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vice-president, they told me, is not really an Indian since he serves the 
neoliberal elite.53 


The conversion of miners into coca farmers shifted the axis of social 
power back to the countryside but also toward a quite different type of 
peasantry: small-scale producers linked to the mining struggles, clearly 
differentiated from the traditional peasantry. While distinctive in back- 
ground, class-conscious miners turned peasants have been able to dis- 
semunate an ideology and form of leadership among the wider peasantry 
that provides a qualitatively different perspective to the struggle. At the 
same time, the settlement of the miners in peasant areas, 1n particular in 
Indian coca-growing communities, has been accompanied by their 
acculturation into the traditional spiritual discourses and practices asso- 
ciated with the coca leaf and the demands for greater Indian autonomy. 


In Bolivia one of the principle political opponents of the neoliberal 
regime of President Sanchez de Losada is the coca farmers of Chaparé— 
over 90,000 family farmers. Free-market policies led to cheap food 
imports, lowering the price of traditional crops such as corn below the 
level at which farmers could subsist. As a result, many of the ex-min- 
ers—and also ex-factory workers—turned to cultivating the coca leaf 
which provided income for an adequate diet, clothes and basic family 
needs. The us government, because of its close ties to the banking and 
financial elites which launder most of the drug profits, chose to press its 
anti-drug campaign most heavily against the peasant cultivators of a 
legal crop, coca. Under the operational leadership of the DEA, the 
Bolivian regime has periodically launched eradication campaigns against 
the peasant producers, jailing hundreds and killing or inyuring scores 


during marches, general strikes and highway blockades. According to ~~ 


peasant leaders, the much vaunted us funding for alternative crops, esti- 
mated at $15 million, ends up in the pockets of government officials.» 
In early May 1996, the government announced a plan to totally eradicate 
coca production in excess of that intended for medicinal use. The 
Bolivian Rural Workers Confederation responded by calling the eradica- 
tion plan ‘crazy’ and ‘irrational’ and warned the government that if the 
plan was put into practice the peasants would rise up in arms ‘in defence 
of our families, our lives and our survival’.35 Evo Morales warned that 
‘Chaparé will be a new version of the Mexican state of Chiapas in the 
heart of South America’.>° The coca farmers are determined to avoid the 
eradication of coca which would also mean, as they put it, the eradication 
of their families. 


The deepening involvement of the US military advisors and DEA agents 
in basic political decisions—through a nominally Bolivian President 
who speaks Spanish with an Ivy League accent—that adversely affect the 
coca farmers has deepened the nationalist, anti-imperialist nature of the 
struggle. ‘Coca cultivators versus the Empire’ is not a far cry from the 
reality of Bolivian politics. As the CoB becomes entwined in internal 





33 Discussion with coca farmers ın a leadership training school, La Paz, 6 June 1996 
34 Interview of Evo Morales with Carlos D. Mesa Gisbert, De Cerca (La Paz), 1994. 
35 Las Trempos (Cochabamba), 13 June 1996, pp A-I, A-9 
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conflicts and its leaders in government negotiations, the initiative for 
political action has passed to sectoral movements and more specifically 
to the mılıtant peasant movement.’ The prognosis, however, is that the 
space for political negotiation is shrinking as the US increases its pressure 
for immediate eradication. An armed confrontation is not to be 
excluded. 


Peru 


- In Peru the revolutionary movements went into general retreat 1n the late 
1980s and in particular after 1990. The legal Left, the PUM, and the 
United Left broke up and were in part absorbed by NGOs dependent on 
European, Canadian and us funding. Those activists that remained 
became unmersed in electoral politics and were marginalized by 
Fuyimori’s extogolpe in 1992 by which he dissolved Congress and the court 
system, reserving for himself something close to dictatorial powers. 
Sendero Luminoso, the mayor guerrilla organization, self-destructed. 
Despite its defence of some Indian communities, through 1ts sectarian 
violence and fanaticism, its cult-like political leadership and its dictator- 
ial internal organization, it has destroyed most of its popular support. At 
its peak, Sendero had a powerful social base in the countryside and within 
the shantytowns of regional cities and ın Lima.3® The capture of ‘Comrade 
Gonzalo’ and the discovery of names and locations of a network of sup- 
porters and activists decimated the organization. subsequently, a deep 
split and the eventual defection of a whole generation of veteran activists 
further reduced its effectiveness. Following the failure of its spectacular 
seizure of the Japanese embassy, the other Peruvian guerrilla group, the 
MRTA is also greatly weakened. These guerrilla groups represented a 
hang-over from earlier phases rather than the resurgence seen elsewhere. 
While social resistance may take time to recover in Peru, experience sug- 
gests that Fuyimori-style strong men store up trouble for the future 


Paraguay: Recovering the Past to Change the Future 


In Paraguay the transition from the Stroessner dictatorship to a conserva- 
tive electoral regime has been accompanied by a growing mobilization of 
peasants and workers. In the immediate aftermath of the overthrow of 
the dictator, a wave of peasant land invasions was followed by a counter- 
attack from the landlord class; paramilitary forces and then the Army 
intervened to dislodge many families.4° This pattern of invasions and 
dislodgement has continued under the Wasmosy regime. Nevertheless, 





37 The debates and controversies wich the Bolivian trade union congress are summarized in 
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® In 1990 there were 49 land occupations and 51 evictions—at times the same land is 
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in 1993, 14 and 17. In the same period, 1,600 peasants were arrested. The same pattern 
persists in 1996: in April there were 11 occupied farms and 4 evictions. Monthly data is 
found in Informative Campercnas (Asunción), December 1993 and April 1996 
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the cumulative effect of peasant pressure on the land has created a posi- 
tive outcome: some permanent settlement of occupying families and a 
growing sympathy for the peasant struggle in Asunción. The centre of 
the counter-hegemonic bloc 1s increasingly located in the peasant move- 
ment which demonstrates a capacity for sustained confrontation. 


Peasant militancy is, however, uneven with some regions—such as San 
Pedro in the north—more prone to direct action than others. Likewise, 
there is not always a direct correlation between social activism and polit- 
ical loyalty: many peasants active in the radical National Federation of 
Peasants also continue to vote for Stroessner’s Colorado Party.4’ The 
appeal of direct action does not obliterate the ties of the past. 


The influence of the militant peasant movement in Asunción was 
brought home to me during my stay in Paraguay. In interviews in the 
mass media, and in restaurants, taxis and the streets, peasant leaders were 
greeted warmly with expressions of encouragement and open support. 
Major demonstrations against government policy were led first and fore- 
most by peasant groups, and the blunt-speaking peasants leaders are in 
no mood to be put off. In a recent meeting with President Wasmosy, 
Albert Areco began the interview in the following fashion: “Three 
months ago you told us that you would immediately deal with the issue 
of agrarian reform. Nothing has happened. Hither you are a liar or 
incompetent. 4 Wasmosy flushed. Entangling himself in the telephone 
cord, he tipped the phone off the desk as he walked out, and only 
returned ten minutes later. 


As in the rest of Latin America, any electoral transition is premised on 
the continuation in power of the economic elite, the impunity of the mil- 
itary, the deepening of economic liberalization and the repression of 
social mobilization. A key support for the transition is the us Embassy 
with its five-block-long installations, the size of a military base. When 
Wasmosy was threatened by a military coup, even though thousands of 
Paraguayan pro-democracy demonstrators filled the streets, his first 
reaction was to run to the Us Embassy. The Us strategy 1s to both main- 
tain the civilian regime and the right-wing military to promote and pro- 
tect the deepening of liberalization from trade union and peasant 
movement opposition. 


Rapid military intervention reflects the symbiosis between the generals 
and the landowners: not infrequently fallow land occupied by peasants 
has been appropriated—often illegally—by high-ranking mulitary offi- 
cers. In a land squatter settlement I visited in eastern Paraguay, the peas- 
ants had sought an out-of-the-way plot of land in the ‘monte’.43 They did 
not know that a general had illegally acquired title to the land. First pri- 
vate gunmen and bulldozers were sent in, but they were successfully 
repulsed by the peasant community. Local small farmers contributed 





4! Interview with Alfonso Cohere, Vice-President of the FNC, 1 July 1996. 

# Interview with Alberto Areco, member of the executive committee of tbe National 
Peasant Pederation (FNC), 7 July 1996 

43 The peasant sectlement Senta Carmen was in the department of Caguam, 250 kilo- 
meters from Asunción. The landowner was the ex-General Roberto Knopfelmacher. 
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food and seeds in support. Organized in a semi-circle, working in collec- 
tives, the land settlers were prepared to resist the paramilitary but not 
the army. Shortly after, 200 soldiers with armoured troop-carriers des- 
troyed the houses and crops and killed the farm animals while driving 
out a hundred families, beating men, women and children in the process. 
The electoral regime has 2 much more democratic face in US press flyers 
than in the Paraguayan countryside. 


The current peasant movement has its roots in the 1970s when blossom- 
ing. peasant leagues were crushed by military repression.“ Those 
activists who survived began the slow process of clandestine organizing 
throughout the early 1980s, and by the end of the decade regional orga- 
nizations were formed which coordinated activities.45 The fall of 
Stroessner and divisions within the elite were the signal for a large-scale 
land occupation movement. The outcome is the growing recognition 
that the peasant movement is no longer a ‘rural issue’ but a major actor in 
national politics. Despite the shift to an electoral regime, scores of peas- 
ants are arrested each month, violent military intervention dislodging 

ts from unused land is routine, and dozens of peasants are beaten 
and killed by paramilitary forces working with the state.t° While in 
Asunción the progressive middle class and public employees debate the 
scope and depth of liberalization, the crucial rural struggle has gathered 
steam, held back only by physical force. 


To date, the peasant movement is developing on two fronts: through the 
formation of local and regional organizations, and their growing affilia- 
tion with national federated structures. The National Peasant 
Federation is currently made up of thirty regional groups, loosely associ- 
ated and without formal ‘membership cards’, a practice common 
throughout Latin America.47 The leaders are themselves working peas- 
ants. Again, there are no ‘full-time’ paid functionaries, no vehicles (they 
travel by bus) and few if any professional advisors. Yet they are growing. 
Once again, the secret is the ‘virtuous’ nature of the leaders: they orga- 
nize, discuss, and share with their followers both struggles and jails. 


In Paraguay, as in Brazil and Bolivia, there is a deep estrangement 
between intellectuals and peasant activists. The intellectuals are increas- 
ingly tied to NGOs and to projects that are responsive to overseas donors. 
The peasants are increasingly suspicious of, if not hostile to, organiza- 
tional competition and manipulation by the NGOs—‘who use the move- 
ment to secure overseas funding’, as one Paraguayan peasant leader put 
it. The Marxist revolutionary outlook of the peasant militants is in direct 
conflict with the varieties of ‘post-Marxism’ embraced by the intellectu- 
als. Very few 1otellectuals are willing and able to serve as subordinates to 
the peasant movements. While the peasant leaders are eager and deeply 
interested in working with committed intellectuals, they reject working 
together through the ‘institutes’ of the intellectuals. 


#4 See Daniel Campos Ruis et al , Las Campanas. 

45 Interviews with Eladio Flecha and Alfonso Cobere, 1 July 1996. 

See Netictas (Asunción), 8 May 1996; 19 June 1996, 9 May 1996. On 8 May 1996 pess- 
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Apart from the land issue, three discermble strands are embedded in the 
appeal and growth of the peasant movement. Furst, there 1s the incorpora- 
tion, conscious or not, of Indian traditions. Guarani is the common lan- 
guage; Paraguay is the only nation in which the ‘country’ linguistically 
conquered the city. In the countryside, there is a fusion of ‘Indian’ and 
peasant styles of cultivation—community-based farming and ‘market’ 
activity. The cohesion, urban orientation and political sophistication of the ~ 
peasant leaders is combined with a desire to farm in the ‘monte’, to be left 
to themselves close to nature, and to produce primarily for self-consump- 
tion and secondarily for the market. Second, among some peasant leaders, 
socialism has become an important political tendency. Theirs is a socialism 
remote from theoretical elaboration, rooted in common opposition to capi- 
talist depredation and embedded in traditional peasant communities. 
Third, nationalism in the countryside is based on the opposition between 
Guarani-speaking small cultivators and landless workers, and the wealthy 
European settlers who own vast tracts of fertile land. Tens of thousands of 
acres of irrigated land are owned by Mennonites, as well as German, Dutch _ 
and US corporate farmers, seasonally employing Guarani-speaking peas- 
ants. The national-ethnic question is linked to memones of Paraguay’s 
nineteenth-century nationalist experience. Successful state-directed in- 
dustrialization had been pioneered in Paraguay and was only destroyed 
through external intervention during the war of the Triple Alliance. The 
historical memory remains because of the valour of the fighters, and the 
success of the experiment as long as it lasted. 


During the March days during the threatened military coup, while 
Wasmosy was shamefully hiding in the us Embassy, the peasants para- 
lyzed highways and mobilized to march on the capital. Although stu- 
dents received most of the publicity, it was largely young workers and ~ 
peasants who stood ready to paralyze the country if the military made its 
move. A few days after the threat had dissipated, Paraguay experienced 
the most powerful general strike in over a half century, shutting down all 
major activity. Tens of thousands of peasants filled the streets and the 
issue of land was highlighted. 


Colombia: The Revolution Advances 


Colombia possesses the most developed guerrilla movement in Latin 
America and most likely in the world. While in the rest of Latin America 
guerrilla movements were defeated or assimilated into liberal electoral ~ 
politics, in Columbia the guerrilla movement has increased its influence 
10 new regions, gaining significant popular support among the peasantry 
while at the same time increasing its military strength. Despite inter- 
national neglect and disinterest, the guerrillas can count on a high degree 
of legitimation at the local and regional level. The guerrillas, particularly 
the Colombian Armed Forces (FARC), offer peasants protection against 
military and landlord depredation and support food cultivation and social 
services. While the FARC, which began its struggle in the 1940s, was 
influenced by Soviet Marxism, today ıt is principally engaged in an agrar- 
ian struggle for land reform and democratic transformation. The FARC 
leadership continues to be strongly influenced by Marxist ideology and is 
still led by the legendary Manual “Tirofigo’ (Sure-shot) Marulanda. They 
number approximately 13,000 armed guerrillas and several hundred 
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thousand civilian actrvists, overwhelmingly peasants.4* The other three 
guerrilla groups are much smaller and number about 4,000 armed fight- 
ers. Informed observers estimate that the guerrillas have a presence in half 
of the 1,000 municipalities in the country and are strongly established in 
the principal productive areas, including the coffee, banana and petro- 
leum regions.49 The FARC has built its power base patiently over time 
with a precise strategic plan—the accumulation of local power. 


Like the other peasant-based movements, the Colombian guerrillas have 
little or no support from university students or intellectuals, most of 
whom originally joined a disbanded guerrilla group, MR-19, in an elec- 
toral coalition. The initial vote of nearly 20 per cent was dissipated when 
MR-19 entered the neoliberal Gaviria regime. They are now an insignifi- 
cant political force and Antonio Navarro Wolf, once its candidate for 
president, is the mayor of a small city near the border with Ecuador. 


In September 1996 the guerrillas inflicted their greatest defeat on the 
Colombian Army in thirty years: a military post—ironically called Las Del- 
icias—in the jungle province of Putumayo was overrun; 27 soldiers were 
killed, 19 injured and 67 taken prisoner. The FARC and its allies in the ELN 
(National Liberation Army) organized in the Simon Bolivar Guerrilla 
Coordinating Movement is in daily combat with the military in 15 of the 32 
departments (provinces) of the country. Over the past six years the FARC has 
increased its number of military fronts from 10 to 105. The guerrillas, armed 
with automatic rifles, grenade launchers and rockets, are attacking military 
garrisons and airbases; so far, the government concedes that almost 500 sol- 
diers have been killed or wounded. A press release from the FARC announced 
the first liberated zone in the departments of Guavaire, Meta, Caqueta, 
Putumayo and Amazonas. Increasingly a dual-power situation is emerging. 


While Marulanda is still the undisputed leader, the guerrilla leader in 
charge of the current offensive and his likely successor is Jorge Briceno— 
better known as “Mono (rubio) Jojoy’. The son of a guerrilla and raised 
with the FARC from birth, he is a protégé of Marulanda. He commands 
the most powerful guerrilla front, Bloque Onental, in the eastern 
cordtllera (mountain range). Briceno’s headquarters in Sumarpaz is virtu- 
ally the doorway to Bogotá. 


The war has produced an appalling refugee crisis in which many thous- 
ands of people, threatened with violence, have been forced to flee their 
homes, often ending up 1n shanty towns in the big cities, where the most 
basic of amenities are lacking.>° Faced with a devastating attack on trad- 
itional crops by cheap us imports of grains, and under an intense cam- 
paign to eradicate the cultivation of coca, the only profitable cash-crop for 
campesinos, thousands of peasants are joining the FARC. To counteract peas- 
ant organization, over 100 paramilitary groups with over 2,000 members 
have been formed and financed by the military and the landowners. 





48 Clerma (Buenos Aires), 30 June 1996. See also Reststemcsa (che organ of the FARC), 15 May 
1996 
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P See Jeremy Lennard, ‘Fearful Colombians Flee to the Cites’, The Guardian, 31 March 
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Operating in areas of peasant militancy, they have murdered hundreds of 
activists. The principal target of the paramilitary and mulitary is Uraba: in 
the past year more than 500 workers have been killed, including entire 
executive committees of rural workers’ unions. Where the government 
and its landowner allies resolve labour disputes with bullets, ic is not sur- 
pusing that Urabe has become a centre for guerrilla recruitment. 


During late 1995 and 1996 the FARC began to encroach upon the major 
urban centres.>! The spread of the guerrilla struggle from the countryside to 
the city is evident in the recent attack in Bogotá itself upon the Escuela de 
Artilleria Francisco Aguilar. This development was the result of several fac- 
tors. The foremost is the profound divisions within the ruling elite, and 
between President Ernesto Samper and the us. Washington has launched a 
full-scale diplomatic and political campaign to force Samper's resignation, 
alleging ties with the cocaine cartels. This has divided the Congress, the rul- 
ing Liberal Party and the Executive. The resulting political weakness has led 
Samper to launch the coca-eradication campaign. Another factor ıs that the 
Petroleum Companies ‘rent’ military units, paying fees to commanding offi- © 
cers to protect oil pipelines from guerrilla attacks.>? The result is that fewer 
elite army units are available to confront the guerrillas. Furthermore, the 
break-up of the old drug cartels has led to increased competition between 
new traffickers, the military and political officers over pay-offs. In this sıtua- 
tion, the FARC, operating a mere thirty mules from the capital, has been suc- 
cessful in cutting transport which provides food to Bogotá. This is the 
furthest guerrilla penetration in the thirty-year war and reflects the growing 
political and social power of the peasant guerrillas. It is not so far-fetched to 
believe that Briceno’s goal af ‘entering trumphantly into Plaza Bolivar’ (the 
centre of Bogotá) could be realized in the near future. Colombia could 
become the first successful peasant revolution since the Vietnam war. 


The Resurgent Left: Chile 


Besides these new revolutionary forces, there are other positive develop- 
ments on the Latin American Left. In Chile, after a series of setbacks result- 
ing from the dictatorship, the isolation imposed by the collaboration of the 
Socialists with the ultra-liberal ‘Concertacion’ regime, and the disorienta- 
tion and defections resulting from the collapse of the ussR, the Communist 
Party is once again the mayor force in the trade union movement. In the 
recent CUT union elections, despite desperare last-minute manoeuvres to 
manipulate voting patterns by the Christian Democrats and Socialists, the 
Communists emerged with the most delegates even as they agreed to vote 
for a dissident Socialist as the new president to democratize the union.” 
The Communists won elections in three mayor unions, health, education 
and coal. They also increased their influence in a number of others unions 





3" Interview with FARC spokesperson in Buenos Aires, 15 June 1996, and FARC commu- 
niqués, February-April 1996. 

33 New York Times, 22 August 1996. 

33 The Communist Party uncreased its representation in the executive commuttee of the 
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and won the presidency of the student federation. Under the dynamic lead- 
ership of Gladys Marin—a popular Party Secretary, often to be found in the 
front line of demonstrations—the cP has opened itself to new debates on 
the working class and social movements; while retaining a basic Marxist 
class analysis, it has critically analyzed the Soviet past.>4 


Chile, despite appearances, 1s one of the most tightly controlled societies 
in Latin America. This is evident in the senators ensconced for life, in 
Pinochet’s control of the military and intelligence services, in the author- 
itarian Constitution, and the restrictive and unjust electoral laws. The 
Christian Democratic and Socialist regime and the right-wing opposi- 
tion together totally control the electoral system, campaign financing 
and the media to promote their candidates and uphold the electoral 
laws perpetuating bi-party rule. Control emanates from the tightly inte- 
grated relationships between the government and big business. The 
result is the virtual absence of any institution or outlet in the mass media 
which might criticize neoliberal strategy. Individuals promoting public 
debate on military atrocities are subject to judicial proceedings. Such 
a closure of debate is enforced by civilian politicians, namely Christian 
Democrats and Socialists who control state funds, manage enterprises, 
direct research institutions and important sectors of the mass media. 
They are obsessed with gaining the confidence of the corporate dir- 
ectorates.*> They have opposed efforts to investigate the culpability of 
notorious military officials identified by survivors and human rights 
groups. The great bulk of the judiciary are veterans from the military 
regime or beholden to the new civilian power wielders. The bulk of the 
Chilean academics and upwardly mobile professionals are embedded 
in the middle levels of power and increasingly conformist.>* Ministerial 
‘Socialists’ celebrate the miracle of the model even as it has produced 
the worst inequalities in recent Chilean history, and among the most lop- 
sided of income patterns in Latin America. 


Yet there are signs of a left revival, aside from the growth of Communist 
Party influence in the trade unions, working-class neighbourhoods and 
the universities. The growing power of the Left reflects the dissatisfac- 
tion of rank-and-file trade unionists with union officials who have been 
mere transmission belts of neoliberal policy. As ‘outsiders’, the Comm- 
unists have been actively defending workers’ interests against the harsh 
Pinochet labour laws enforced by Socialist and Christian Democratic 
officials. Virtual exclusion from Parliament has favoured Communist 
activism in the social movements. A new generation of autonomous 
trade union and student leaders have joined in forging the growth of 
Communist Party influence. 


Two questions, however, confront the Communist Party. The first is the 
flight of intellectuals. Most of its economists left for lucrative salaries in 
the government. Others left for political reasons, claiming that there was 
no room for open debate. The challenge for the Party is to allow internal 
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debate and provide autonomy for the new populer leaders. The problem 
of the intellectuals can only be solved with a new generation attracted to 
an open party. Secondly, the Party’s continued growth depends on 
accepting the autonomy of the new trade union and student leaders; cen- 
tralist attempts to impose a political line will quickly alienate these lead- 
ers who were not formed 1n the previous Communist culture. 


x 
The Party also needs to develop an analysıs of the new conditions of 
factory work and a better understanding of the class and state relations 
behind the ‘globalization’ rhetoric, freely and uncritically circulating ın 
Chile. There are other leftist groups such as the network of independent 
trade unions (co-ordinadores) which are gaining influence in the industrial 
zones around Santiago. The Democratic Forum—a group of centre-left 
professionals—a small group of independent political economists and a 
burgeoning anti-corporate ecology movement could, if they converge, pro- 
vide the impetus for a significant left-wing political presence in Chile. 


Argentina: Between Stagnation and Rebellion k 


The political struggles ın Argentina have been cyclical. There was wide- 
spread mobilization in the transition from the military regime—following 
the Malvinas defeat—and during the subsequent attempted military 
coups. There were six general strikes against the Radical Government in 
the mid- to late-1980s. In the 1990s there have been widespread provincial 
riots. More recently, ın August 1996, the first successful general strike 
against the faltering Menem regime could be symptomatic of a new cycle 
of class conflict. The crucial issue in Argentina is not the periodic outbursts 
of mass popular protest but its dissociation from any alternative political 
project. Where politics has been joined to the social struggle, the general - 
strikes of the CGT in the 1980s, the urban protests in the early 1990s, ıt has 
been channelled into political projects that have been assimilated to the 
neoliberal project.5? The cer helped bring down Alfonsin only to become a 
vehicle for the ultra-liberal policies of the Menem regime. The dissident 
trade unionists (CTA) of the early 1990s were instrumental in the creation 
of the Frente Grande which later supported neoliberal stabilization poli- 
cies. The organized social movements have thus far not been able to create a 
political instrument expressive of their own social bases. 


Another feature of the Left in Argentina is its dissociation from the 
major spontaneous uprisings in the provinces, with some notable excep- ~~ 
tions in Jujuy. This was brought home to me while I was in Neuquen 
speaking to a group of trade unionists, academics and professionals. Just 
fifty miles away, over 20,000 people had blocked a major highway in 
protest over the Governor's policies. When I questioned the local orga- 
nizers of the Neuquen meeting about the leadership of this mass action, 
they told me that none of the leftist or other organized groups were 
involved. More generally, the revolt of the provinces has not yet been 
theorized by any of the Buenos Aires intellectuals, this being their own 
brand of provincialism—they are well versed, however, in the latest 
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nuances of postmodern discourses, another example of cultural alien- 
ation and political dissociation. Similar uprisings have taken place in 
Salta, Rosario, Cordoba, San Juan, Mendoza and Tierra del Fuego. In 
some cases, the riots led to the burning of public buildings and large- 
scale street confrontations with very little to show for it in the way of 
building a national or regional political alternative. Not infrequently, 
the demonstrators return to previous client political relations with one 
or the other of the traditional parties. 


On the surface, the Left is divided between the centre-left electoral front in 
Buenos Aires and the provincial movements involved in direct action. In 
practice, these differences are subject to severe qualification. The human 
rights group, the Madres del Plaza de Mayo, has become an important ref- 
erence point for popular mobilization of young people, dissident trade 
unionists and neighbourhood organizations, as well as nucle: of university 
students and academics. Hebe Bonafini, the principal spokesperson, told 
me of her conception of building an inclusrve national movement, inde- 
pendent of the existing centre-left coalitions.** There is no question that 
the Madres have an important political presence due to their intransigent 
insistence on bringing to justice the military personnel responsible for the 
deaths of 30,000 people. Beyond that, they have been able to raise militant 
demonstrations of over 50,000 people, mostly the young. The problem of 
moving from protest to politics, however, remains to be resolved. 


The Marxist Left remains very small, internally divided and socially iso- 
lated, although individual militants are found ın some of the major trade 
unions. What is lacking is a left-wing movement that has political credi- 
bility among participants in the urban social struggles. Electoral politics 
could only have meaning as part of a growing political identity that 
comes out of the social struggles and polarizations of the direct action 
movements. In the meantime, as in Mexico, the social decomposition of 
the corrupt and inept Menem regime 1s accompanied by a growing mili- 
tarization of politics.’ During the August general strike, the military 
packed the streets, blocking public protests. 


The general strike of August has an ambiguous character: on the one 
hand, ıt was important in defining the further decline of support for 
Menem and the growing pressure on the CGT bureaucracy; on the other 
hand, the trade union officials saw it as an escape valve to deflect internal 
opposition, and had no intention of deepening the struggle. In other 
words, the Argentine Left stands between the stagnation of the official 
Left of the Frente Grande and the cer, and the promising politicization 
of provincial rebellion as a source of political renewal. 


Mexico 


In Mexico, the internationally famous Zapatista movement and its leader, 
Subcommandante ‘Marcos’, is only one of several important peasant 
movements in Guerrero, Oaxaca and other regions. Nonetheless, what is 
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important about the Zapatista movement is 1ts blend of Marxist analysis 
and Indian practice, the linkage of national and international strategic 
thinking and local community-based support. Equally important, since 
the centre-left party, the PRD (Revolutionary Democratic Party), contin- 
ues to be marginalized from any legislative role, it is the peasant move- 
ment and in particular the EZLN which has established the basis for a 
national political debate on the issues of NAFTA, democratization, land ~ 
reform and social justice. Like its more powerful and numerical counter- 
parts in Latin America, the EZLN combines social struggle with efforts to 
forge a political instrument to transform the larger society.© 


It would be a mistake, however, 1n discussing the perspectives for revolu- 
tion ın Mexico to focus exclusively on the EZLN. The potential for radical 
change 18 located in several areas: the eruption of new guerrilla groups, 
the proliferation of local and regional peasant movements, the radical 
social base of the PRD, and the emergence of significant splits in the offi- 
cial trade unions, parallel to the emergence of autonomous ‘class oriented 
unions’ like ‘Ruta 100’. Each component has some overlap: for example, ~ 
it is clear that the EPR (Ejercito Popular Revolucionario), which is com- 
mitted to seizing state power, has substantial support among at least 
some peasant communities in Guerrero." The radical social activists in the 
peasant struggle are also part of the left-wing of the PRD. These move- 
ments are not responding to the political space opened by President 
Zedillo’s ‘electoral reform’. On the contrary, they are creating their own 
political space despite the growing militarization of the country. Mexico's 
political rulers are the product of a marriage between Mexican trustees for 
Wall Street, narco-capitalists and viceroys from the World Bank and IMF. 
The growth of the politico-social movements is ın part the result of a tran- 
sition from an authoritarian state-capitalism to a police-state kleptocracy - 
which dubs itself ‘free-market liberalism’ and describes its electoral 
reforms and the assassination of opponents as a ‘transition to democracy’. 


A characteristic phenomenon of the new phase has been the wave of 
freight train heists which followed the privatization of the railways. 
Until recently, the Mexican rail network was indissolubly linked to the 
Revolution and the national idea. Over the last year, over a dozen freight 
trains, often carrying grain, have been stopped by crowds of rural people 
who proceed to make off with their cargo. 


The fundamental point about the extension and deepening of radical ~ 
opposition, however, is that it lacks a political axis. The movement's 
diverse and local character attracts substantial following in search of 
immediate solutions but has thus far inhibited the creation of a national 
movement capable of challenging the party-state. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that the decomposition of the PRI and its internal intrigues, power 
struggles and violent vendettas have loosened its tentacles on the popu- 





6 Many books have been written on the EZLN One of the best on-going analytical sources 
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lar classes ın civil society. At the electoral level, the right-wing PAN is the 
main beneficiary, almost doubling its electoral base over the past six 
years to almost 15 million voters. The PRD is torn between its leftist 
social base, pressuring it for more active intervention, and its parliamen- 
tary leaders who want to make it an electoral machine catering to mid- 
dle-class voters in the large cities of the north. With the election of 
Obregon Lopez to the presidency of the Party, the PRD promises to 
attempt the difficult exercise of riding both horses. 


The growth of revolutionary politics in Mexico should not be any sur- 
prise to students of revolution. Vice-President Gore compares NAFTA to 
the nineteenth-century Louisiana Purchase. As John Sexe Fernandez 
points out, it is easy to speak of US policy ın the late-twentieth century as 
the ‘Mexico Purchase’. With the financial squeeze by the banks on the 
Mexican debtor, 40-cent-an-hour wages, the massive displacement of 
peasants by agro-business, there is a revolution waiting to be made. 


The EZLN: Arms and Politics 


The Zapatista Army of National Liberation has captured the imagin- 
ation, sympathy and support of a substantial part of the Left in Mexico 
and throughout the world. This was evident in the international 
‘Encuentro’ organized by the Zapatistas in the jungles of Chiapas (27 
July to 3 August 1996) in which over 4,000 participants gathered from 
41 countries. From interviews and discussion, including one session with 
Marcos, a complex picture emerges of the evolution and current situation 
of the EZLN. 


Since the initial uprising on New Year’s Day 1994, the EZLN have gone 
through substantial shifts in political perspective.® It is important to 
note that these changes and the policies of the Zapatistas have signifi- 
cance far beyond the twenty-five communities in Chiapas influenced by 
the EZLN. From conversations with Marcos and other EZLN leaders as 
well as from published speeches, communiqués and interviews, it is clear 
firstly that the EZLN has narrowed its goals. From the broad focus on 
basic socio-economic transformation at the beginning (ın which 
Zapatista militants even spoke of a socialist transformation), the over- 
whelming emphasis today is on ‘democratization’, ‘demulitarization’ and 
a ‘political transition’. This is in part because of the tightening military 
encirclement. The intransigence of the government and its ‘salami tac- 
tics’—isolating, starving and bribing Indian communities to break with 
the EZLN—has heightened the prospects for a direct military assault on 
the remaining communities. 


For the EZLN to transform itself from a militery to a political structure 
and to establish corresponding democratic systems of accountability 
would pose many problems. First and foremost is the immediate military 
threat; army forces are positioned less than a kilometre from some 





© Interview with John Saxe-Fernandez, 7 August 1996, Mexico City. His focthcoming 
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Zapatista communities.4 To prematurely put assembly-type structures 
at the centre of decision-making would be to ignore the lesson of the 
lightning invasion of February 1995, and to increase the vulnerability of 
the leadership who support democratic values. The culture of commu- 
nity solidarity and survival is a necessary prerequisite for the construc- 
tion of democracy. The continuance in present circumstances of the 
Zapatista Army 1s one guarantee. Marcos 1s of course aware of the cen- 
tralist tendency in guerrilla formations and anguishes over the issue. The 
tension between military defence and democracy cannot be resolved by 
simply issuing democratic directives—it can only be dealt with in the 
concrete context of an occupied Chiapas, with helicopters hovering over- 
head and special arrborne troops awaiting orders to strike. In the event of 
a government attack, the EZLN would be separated from their social base 
and the public image projected by the media would shift from a struggle 
between Indian communities and the one-party state to a military con- 
flict between guerrillas and the armed forces. Such a polarization would 
weaken progressive urban support. 


The question of war or peace cannot be resolved by unilateral concessions 
from Marcos. Any war will be decided in the larger political struggle 
ın which forces outside Chiapas will play a major role. Can the Mexican 
regime wage a mule-front struggle with guerrillas in Guerrero, peasant 
mobilization in Oaxaca, and growing trade union discontent—over 
300,000 marched on May Day 1996 in Mexico City —a precipitous decline 
1n voter support in the north, and an economy heavily dependent on liquid 
capital, ready to flee at the least sign of instability? In June elections are 
scheduled for the mayorship of Mexico City and there is a possibility that 
the PRD candidate, Cuauhtémoc Cárdenas, will win. This prospect may well 
have induced both the government and the EZLN to act cautiously. 


The EZLN’: narrowing of goals is accompanied by the broadening of inter- 
national support. The indefinition of the EZLN leadership results in each 
group reading into the EZLN its own political concerns. For example, some 
pene rite eee paise te Za passes as the enema ion oF oine 
teenth-century republican citizens. Spanish anarchists see them ın terms 
of Durrutti's peasant armies. While indefinition has its advantages, ıt also 
has limitations ın building a coherent national movement beyond Chiapas. 
Moreover, ıt 18 not clear if the narrowing of goals is not a reflection of an 
internal shift among the political currents that make up the EZLN.© 


The second shift in the EZLN approach is away from diffuse appeals to 
‘civil society’—which has not led to ‘self-organization’—and to increas- 
ing collaboration and coordination with specific groups ın Mexico which 
have a demonstrated capacity to resist the government. In June and July 
1996, the debtors’ organization BARZON, which claims one million affili- 
ates, held a national conference in Zapatista territory and established 
links. Shortly thereafter a number of national and regional Indian or- 
ganizations met in the same terrain. In the same period, the EZLN leader- 
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ship participated in a week-long seminar with Mexican intellectuals 
about reform of the state. These ties with organized groups hold greater 
promise for building a national political alternative and serve notice 
to the government that the encirclement strategy is not working. More 
important, it begins to give substance to the social character of the 
movement that Marcos envisions. 


The third shift in the Zapatista policy 1s the preponderant if not exclu- 
sive emphasis on a political solution and the qualified renunciation of 
armed struggle. In his speech to the Encuentro, Marcos placed the armed 
struggle in the context of an early ‘phase’ in the struggle—es a means of 
achieving recognition, opening a political dialogue with the regime and 
advancing towards a political solution. This is particularly highlighted 
by the strong overtures to liberal-democratic public opinion and the dis- 
tant, if not hostile, relation to the new guerrilla movement in Guerrero 
(EPR) that emerged in June 1996.7 


In our interview, Marcos articulated the dilemma of choosing between 
military and political struggle. While he clearly was intent on moving 
toward legal political activity, the regime was tightening the military cir- 
cle, increasing the repression of peasants in Chiapas by its support for 
paramilitary groups, and offering no concessions in ending the strangle- 
hold that the PRI state has over all aspects of political and social life. The 
real political conditions in Mexico are deeply repressive; an average of two 
PRD leaders or activists are killed every week—over 250 since the election 
of President Zedillo. One can imagine what would happen to the 


Zapatistas if they came out of the jungles and began serious organizing. 


Marcos emphasized that agrarian reform and cultural autonomy were 
essential to any peace settlement. For Marcos and the EZLN, the issue of 
land distribution is linked to the self-government of the Indian com- 
munities. The Mexican government, like its counterparts in Bolivia, 
Guatemala and Ecuador, attempts to disassociate Indian cultural issues 
from socio-economic changes and autonomous political power. In any 
case, the government negotiators are putting no meaningful concessions 
on the table, hoping through time and a war of attrition to tire outside 
supporters, wear down the communities through deprivation and then 
deal a quick military blow. 


The Rift Between Old and New Lefts 


In Latin America as a whole, what is striking in the current situation is 
the minimal influence that the ex-leftists of the 1960s have on the third- 
wave revolutionaries of the 1990s. The ‘halo’ effect of the past no longer 
holds. The eruption of peasant land occupations, the politics of direct 
action creates tension between the legalist, electoralist politics of the sec- 
ond wave and their pragmatic centre-left coalitions. The new revolution- 
aries call on the Centre-Left to support their struggles, to pass progressive 
legislation, to resign from repressive regimes even as they develop the 
strategy of building autonomous centres of popular power in communi- 
ties, cooperatives and provincial municipalities. It appears to be only a 
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question of time until the rightward moving electoral coalitions and the 
leftward moving new social-political movements will part ways. 


Popular disenchantment with Centre Left governments has been provoked 
by their endemic corruption, and by their resort to austerity, repression and 
privatization. Thus formerly revolutionary or leftist politicians associated 


with the governments in, for example, Chile, Venezuela, Bolivia and — 


Nicaragua, have all brought one or another of these types of discredit upon 
themselves. The insurgent politicians of the 1980s who have failed to win 
power nationally have been undermined in a different way. Their electoral 
bids have been defeated and their mystique has gone. With some local 
exceptions, they have failed to use electoral interventions as a way of build- 
ing movements and propagating a long-term programme of social transfor- 
mation. Even the PT in Brazil and the PRD in Mexico now lack clear 
programmes for tackling the crises in their countries, having been out- 
flanked by agile new forces on the Right (Cardoso and PAN) and new extra- 
parliamentary movements on the Left. They risk being seen as pure politicos 
awaiting their turn. Nevertheless, if Cárdenas wins election as mayor of 
Mexico City, activists will hope that a PRD administration will clip the 
wings of the repressive forces and use municipal initiative to strengthen 
popular movements. Marcos is keenly aware of the pitfalls of the peace 
accords ın Central America and the limited nature of ‘democratization’ 
under the auspices of the military and the DMF in much of the rest of Latin 
America. Even where the Left advances electorally, this may hide actual 
retreats. In El Salvador the peace accords of 1992 have allowed for electoral 
advances by the FMLN, with the Left winning control of the capital, San 
Salvador, for the first time in March 1997. The peasant activists of the 
Asociación Democratico Campesino naturally welcome the ending of the 
death squad's reign of terror and the advent of a local administration which 
is more likely to be open to pressure. But government policies have hit poor 
peasants and rural labourers hard while the FMLN’s orientation to ‘produc- 
tive capitalists’ leads to reduced concern for their interests. In these last elec- 
tions abstentions ran at 60 per cent, with many poorer or rural voters 
staying at home. Although landlord and employer intimidation is much 
reduced, nevertheless four activists were killed during the election period. 


Politics and Revolutionary Ethics 


Marcos offers a new type of leadership in Latin America. The differences 
between Marcos and the other peasant leaders are obvious: Marcos is an 
intellectual of urban origins with a literary flair unmatched among his 
counterparts in Latin America. Yet Marcos is equally concerned with the 
cultural, subjective and historical dimensions of social revolution; while 
thinking ‘internationally’, Marcos and the new leadership are deeply 
grounded in ‘national’ and regional realities with a sensibility for the 
nuances of local customs, traditions and norms None of the leaders today 
follow a ‘model’ extrapolated from other countries, past or present. Most 
leaders are conscious of the need to avoid personality cults and to be 
responsive to the rank and file. While the new leaders are excellent orga- 
nizers and effective leaders, they are not charismatic spell-binders nor 
apparatchiks. They rule by obeying, at least to some degree, and do not 
force their ıdeas on the militants through emotional fervour but seek to 
convince through discussion. 
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Despite the widely circulated democratic rhetoric and ongoing electoral 
system, the new leaders are aware of the ongoing risk of assassination 
directed by the governments through a variety of extra-judicial paramuli- 
tary groups that function with impunity. Marcos, for example, was well 
aware of the intention of the Mexican government to have him killed. 
While the constant presence of mortal danger surfaces occasionally, it 1s not 
an obsession, nor does it lessen or modify the leaders’ activity. To direct 
from a bunker would be a sign of weakness or even cowardice. They are 
always present ın the meetings and demonstrations, and in many cases have 
been beaten, arrested and sent to remote prisons. The militants respect 
those leaders who share their fight: ‘showing face’ gives courage to the poor. 
The new leaders have helped to create new movements, but they are also a 
product of them—in ethics as well as its socio-economic interests. The 
resurgence of the new peasant and urban movements of the 1990s flows 
from the fact that they are defending vital interests and that no one ques- 
tions the personal integrity of their leaders. If they lose these qualities, the 
movements will dissolve or become fragmented into electoral clienteles. 


Such groups are not simply ‘new social movements’. They retain and 
develop Marxism in new circumstances adapted to new class actors 
engaged in novel types of struggle with the clear perspective of changing 
the national, if not international, structure of political and economic 
power. Ex-miners become coca cultivators, Indian communities linked to 
urban intellectuals become guerrilla leaders, rural landless workers build 
anti-liberal power blocs, Guarani-speaking peasants challenge the hege- 
mony of drug and contraband ‘capitalists. —Marxism can be a creative 
tool in coming to terms with these new protagonists of social change. 


An encouraging feature of the new movements is that, confronting an 
environmentally rapacious socio-economic system, their resistance is 
often infused with a strong commitment to the defence of a sustainable 
ecology. The indigenous people’s identification with their native earth 
remains a powerful strand of rural radicalism. And since women so often 
bear the brunt of popular survival strategies, the new movements only 
thrive when they display a concern for women’s issues and gender equal- 
ity. While most of the nationally-known leaders are still men, there are 
increasing numbers of women taking the lead at community level. Where 
water supplies are polluted or traditional cultivation plots taken over by 
developers, it is very often the women who are in the forefront of the 
resulting popular struggles. 


Almost all the new leaders have a ‘religious background’, either directly or 
through their association with their members. The Zapatistas drew heavily 
on the consciousness-raising of the progressive Catholics af Chiapas, partic- 
ularly Bishop Samuel Ruiz. Most of the original organizers of the MST came 
out of seminaries and rural pastoral movements. Some of the Paraguayan 
peasant leaders are sons and daughters of earlier militants organized in the 
Ligas Campesinas promoted by progressive church people; the Bolivian 
leadership draws on the spiritual traditions of the Indian communities. 
Popular religiosity can fuse with Marxism in a syncretic fashion. However, 


& See, for exemple, Cesar Fonseca and Enrique Mayer, Comsxxsded y Producton on ol Pern, 
Lima 1988, p 187. 
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we should beware of simply carrying over 1980s stereotypes. Catholic 
Liberation theology remains a socially radical force, but ın a number of 
countries its strength has waned somewhat, partly because of the Vatican's 
hostility and partly because of its partial recuperation by the NGO culture. 
Protestant and Pentecostal groups are a dynamic and growing presence in 
many parts of Latin America, with a special appeal to the rural and urban 
poor, to women and to Indian and black populanons—indeed, it is said 
that in Latin America there are now more Protestants than Catholics. Latin 
American Protestantism should be seen as the Left’s keenest rival for the 
allegiance of the poor, channelling popular hostility to the political estab- 
lishment into other-worldly directions and stimulating a culture of self- 
help and self-reform amongst the most deprived. While the established left 
parties have failed to respond to this challenge, the practical, extra-electoral 
orientation of the new movements equips them to do so. 


Unions, the City and the Country 


Last summer the trade union confederations of Brazil and Argentina 
organized successful general strikes. In Argentina the strike totally 
halted industry and almost all commerce.’° In Brazil twelve million 
strikers shut down industry and most provincial commerce. The massive 
participation in these actions can be set against their meagre political 
impact. The deepening unemployment crises—in Argentina over 17 per 
cent of the labour force, and a quarter of the working class; ın Brazil close 
to 15 per cent in the greater São Paulo region—are the worst in fifty 
years. Discontent is increasingly directed not just at the Cardoso and 
Menem regimes but at the official trade union leadership, especially the 
national leaders in São Paulo and Buenos Aires.” The convocation of the 
general strikes by the CGT and CUT leaders was essentially meant to 
deflect this anger. They were ritualistic actions lacking strategic perspec- 
tive and largely confined to registering protest. The political leaders 
understood them as such, and made little or no effort to meet any of the 
demands, let alone modify their neoliberal agenda. Nevertheless, the 
symbolic meaning of the general strike invokes the spectre of an alliance 
between urban and rural interests There are growing bonds between the 
provinces and the big city proletariat in Argentina, the landless rural 
workers movement and the São Paulo industrial belts. 


While the public-sector workers, particularly in the provinces, have been 


at the cutting-edge of the new trade union militancy—aunderstandable ~“ 


given the budget cuts in education and health, and the massive lay-offs 
of public employees to meet World Bank and mmr budget goals—+the 
new round of cuts are directed at lowering the labour costs of private-sec- 
tor capitalists and facilitating ‘no cost’ firings to increase the profits of 
exporters and attract new investors. The result is an emerging ‘conflu- 
ence’ of common interest between downwardly mobile public employees 
and private wage workers threatened with redundancy and the loss of 


© See Michsel Löwy, The War of the Gods. Religron and Politics m Latia America, Verso, 
London 1996; Buchard Gott, The Latin Conversion’, Ths Guerdexz, 10 June 1995 
TO Correre Stndscal (Rio de Janeiro), June 1996, p. 3; Jorma! De Brasil, 22 June 1996, pp 1, 12. 
7! Interview with Ina Merieles, President of CUT, Rio de Janeiro, 4 June 1996; seminar 
meeting with dissident trade unionists Slo Paulo, 23 May 1996; interviews with diss:- 
dent trade union leaders of the CTA ın Rosario, Cordoba, Neuquen and Resisrencta. 
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social benefits—family allowances, bonus payments, vacations and so 
forth. The general strikes are thus only the first indications of this new 
and potentially destabilizing confluence thar, if sustained, could endan- 
ger the neoliberal regimes. The question is how durable is the re-emer- 
gence of the trade union struggle and working-class combativity? 


The principle feature of the trade union insurgency is a defence of existing 
social legislation and previous wage gains against the new wave of budget 
cuts and downward pressures on wages. Their militancy 1s based on con- 
serving residual elements from the previous populist and social democratic 
era. Thus, while the strikes and increasing militancy reflects a growing 
rejection of ‘neoliberalism’, they have not been accompanied by an alterna- 
tive strategic conception that converts the periodic paralysis of capitalism 
into a transition to new forms of socialized production and distribution. 


The upsurge of peasant movements has provided examples that have had 
a significant impact on urban labour, stimulating a new militancy which 
in turn opens channels for the creation of a ‘new trade unionism’, inde- 
pendent of the old guard ‘pactism’ and collaborationist leadership. As 
the centre-left political parties abandon the social movements, the rural 
movements turn to land occupations, provincial civic associations and 
the trade unions to general strikes, and armed groups create ‘liberated 
territories.’ However, organizational fragmentation poses a serious chal- 
lenge to the success of such movements. It is the single major obstacle to 
a serious challenge for power. This is most evident in Mexico where hun- 
dreds of local militant peasant, debtor, Indian and community groups 
are active, each in limited fashion against the centralized power of the 
one-party state. In such circumstances, the revival of peasant militancy 
in the countryside requires a political instrument rooted at least in part 
in the cities, and ultimately a national political-social organization. 


The New Colonialism 


The attempt by the us government to give its legislation, the Helms- 
Burton Law, sway over the entire globe—teferred to in legal terms as 
‘extra-territoriality—+eflects the growing centrality of imperial interests 
in defining Us foreign policy. This imposition should be seen in the context 
of de facto US penetration of the higher echelons of the executive, military 
and intelligence apparatuses of the Latin American states. While most 
commentators have criticized the financial controls exercised by us banks, 
particularly throughout the debt crisis, and others the pervasive influence 
exercised by the us through its shared power in the World Bank and mar, 
few have given an account of how these powerful economic levers work 
alongside direct political and mulitary control exercised by us officials. 
Under the guise of fighting drug traffickers, Washington has organized 
Latin American military forces under Us command, a goal set in the 1960s 
and 1970s but unattainable until now. In Mexico, Bolivia and Colombia, 
the us Ambassadors and State Department routinely dictate which mili- 
tary officials and Cabinet Ministers are acceptable and which are to be dis- 
missed. And, as a matter of rourine, Latin executive officials comply. 


The strengthening of us control over Latin American internal security 
affairs is paralleled by Washington’s policy of pressuring governments to 
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reduce the size of their conventional armed forces while strengthening 
their internal police and military repressive apparatuses. Even at the tac- 
tical level, FBI and DEA officials direct investigations, calling in their 
Latin officials to provide intelligence and oversee operations.”? In 
Chaparé, Bolivia and in the Upper Huallaga Valley of Peru, DEA officials 
make no effort to disguise who 18 ın charge of operations. Most Latin 
American generals and presidents are very self-conscious of the fact that 
the us labelling them ‘drug trafficker’ can cost them their position. The 
formidable influence of the us is evident in the eagerness of President 
Menem to anticipate us foreign policy positions, and of Mexico's 
President Zedillo who makes debt payments in advance despite the 
deepening impoverishment of millions of fellow citizens. 


The drug issue 1s a pretext for increasing US power ın Latin America. The 
use of drug money in financing US trade imbalances by money-laundering 
through us banks never emerges as an issue in the drug-eradication pro- 
grammes. At the end of the twentieth century, the Latin American Pur- 
chase is in full force. All of the major lucrative Latin American public 
petroleum companies are up for sale. The maquiladora or sweat-shop free- 
trade zones are becoming emblematic of the new foreign directed indus- 
trial export strategies. US corporations now control greater shares of the 
fast-food industry and cultural and media sales.73 US corporations are 
active in real estate as well as retail outlets and shopping malls. us-spon- 
sored militarization is directed at safeguarding ‘the Purchase’. The New 
Imperialism 1s not ‘neo-colonial’— it is rather a matter of direct and rou- 
tine executive control. 


The New Impecialism attempts to strengthen the global position of the us through 
greater exploitation of the Latin American economies. The underlying drive of us 
empie building 1s determined by the decisive dependence of the largest US multi- 
nationals on overseas profits, and of the US economy on favourable accounts with 
Latin America to compensate for deficits in Asia and Germany.”4 The us bas estab- 
promotion of non-profit NGOs. The first is to mystify intellectuals into submission 
before the Inevitable Wave of the Future, the second toprovide them with the 
means to dismantle the national welfare state.” Nonetheless, the scope and depth of 
imperial penetration continues to undermine an ever-widening circle of social 
tems and recerve very low pay. In the face of this, even a minority of intellectuals 
bave tentatrvely begun to revive the notion of imperialism es a central concept for 





7 A visit to Chapart disabuses any observer of the sovereignty of the Bolrvian stare. Even 
everyday openstional activities are overseen by the dozen or 90 DEA offictals stationed there. 
73 Between HOB) sid 2999 Ue Ea pee p E ee 
to tol service exports which grew only go per cent. US media goods exports increased 
2,143 per cent while total goods exports increased only 110 per cent. US Bureau of the 
Census, Statistrcal Abstract of the US 1995, Washington, DC 1995; Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, Survey of Cerrent Busrees, September 1995, pp 85,93, 104 
H James Petrus and Todd Cavalumn, “Lucratives beses arrière pour l'économie américane’, Le 
Monde Drplemateget, February 1995, pp 6-7. US transfers (rent, interest, profits and frroursble 
trade balances) cover 40 per cent of the negative trede balance with Japan over the last decade. 
73 See my ‘Intellectuals A Marxist Criuque of Post-Mannusm’ forthcoming 10 Amersca: Labre. 
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Conclusion 


Empire building 1s about the extraction of interest payments, the pillage 
of natural resources, and the large-scale transfer of public property to 
multinationals. Together these forces have put tremendous pressure on 
the Latin American social system. Since the ‘local power structure’ 1s 
located in the central cities, in this process of extraction and appropria- 
tion, the ‘provinces’ and the rural areas have been especially hard hit. 


The logic of the expansion of the new peasant movements is intimately 
related to the internal transformations of the peasantry—politically, cul- 
turally and economically—as well as a dialectical resistance to the deep- 
ening encroachment of imperial demands. The peasantry today is both 
market- and worker-oriented. Access to credit, markets and technical aid 
is linked to their increasing class conditions as wage workers. The dis- 
placement of educated peasants linked to modern urban centres creates a 
new peasantry with modern organizational and media skills that link 
agricultural activities to urban class struggle. 


It would be a serious mistake to dismiss contemporary peasant move- 
ments as the last gasp of rebellion. The movements between country and 
city are no longer one-way. High levels of crime and the decline of social 
services in the cities have lessened the advantages of urban living. As 
movements take over land and build communities there could be a stabil- 
ization, if not reversal, of the rural to urban migration. There is no inher- 
ent, historical logic that compels that demographic change—it is in large 
part a political question. Interest payments, the repression of coca faem- 
ets, the subsidy of agro-export conglomerates are, after all, state directed. 


To date, the Empire has flourished as never before: conditions of mineral 
appropriation, access to markets, low labour costs and influence over gov- 
ernments and the military were never better. The space for ‘reform’ is 
almost non-existent within the formula of free markets, electoral regimes 
and military supervision.” The dialectical opposite pole of this success, 
however, is the decay of the urban middle sector and the rapid accumula- 
tion of increasingly impoverished workers and public employees moving 
towards direct social action. It is because of this imperial excess that the 
new rural movements are gaining national political influence and promi- 
nence. 


The fundamental turn that must be made from strictly agrarian issues to 
social transformation has to be built around the renewal of a socialist 
praxis that links cultural autonomy and small-scale production with con- 
trol over the strategic heights of the economy. The Empire has struck and 
torn asunder the economic, cultural and political fabric of Latin American 
societies. It has assimilated a few and exploited many. But the Left has 
struck back—in the villages of Paraguay and Bolivia, in the rural squatter 
settlements of Brazil, in the jungles of Mexico, a new movement is taking 
hold that is developing its own theory and writing its own history. 


76 For a critique of the ‘reformist’ perspective, see James Petras and Sceve Vieux, Prag- 
matism Unmasked: History and Strategy in Castafieds’s Ursa Umermed”, Soma anal 
Seceety, vol. 60, no 2, Summer 1996, pp. 207-19. 
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John Markoff 


Really Existing Democracy: 
Learning From Latin America_ 
in the Late 1990s 


The resurgence of democracy in Latin America in the last decade or so came as a 
surprise to many who saw the continent, if not the whole of the Third World, 
as producing conditions which favoured only the exercise of tyranny. Latin 
American democracy will indeed remain surprising to those who think of 
democracy as a single, fixed ideal which nations at one time or another more or - 
less attain. If we ask questions about what kind of democracy has developed, 
and in whose interests, about the constraints on democracy in the nation-state 
of globalizing capitalism, then it may be possible to see what it really amounts 
to, that periodic exercise of the vote. Perhaps the masses are permitted democ- 
racy only when the alternatives for the elite seem worse, or when prospects for 
change are remote. 


In the early 1970s, many observers were predicting a poor future for Latin 
American democracy. Guillermo O'Donnell argued that under contemporary 
Third World circumstances, capitalist development would have corrosive 
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effects on the democratic gains of the recent past. He contended that the 
specific patterns of industrialization emerging in the more economically 
developed countries of South America had by the 1950s created a coali- 
tion of industrialists, technocrats and foreign bankers committed to cap- 
ital-intensive producer goods, a course of action diametrically opposed to 
the interests of labour as well as other beneficiaries of the ‘populist’ poli- 
cies that in previous decades had emerged around strategies of consumer- 
oriented industrialization through import substitution. The new 
industrial coalition, stymied by labour’s earlier gains, now sought to 
eject labour from the political arena by closing down democracy. 
O’Donnell’s initial study appeared in Spanish in 1972 and in English the 
following year.? It drew on the experiences of Argentina and Brazil in the 
1960s. The military seizures of power in those two countries seemed to 
go beyond the traditional political roles of Latin American militares; 
they seemed harbingers of a new form of anti-democratic rule. The 
immediately subsequent experiences of Uruguay and Chile appeared as 
striking confirmations of O’Donnell’s argument: the two South 
American states which seemed to have the most secure claims to some 
measure of democracy were occupied by their own armed forces. 


And even more striking was the Argentine drama. The military regime 
that had provided the main empirical material for the book came to an 
end with the book’s appearance, hardly an endorsement of the stark the- 
sis. But the anomaly venished with the new coup of 1976 and the far 
more brutal regime that followed. It would have been hard to imagine a 
more dramatic reinforcement of the claim that a harsh authoritarian 
order was the normal political concomitant of economic advance in 
industrializing South America than this swift failure of civilian rule. It is 
probably unusual for a work in social science to seem so clearly con- 
firmed by unanticipated events in several countries. O’Donnell’s work 
came to have enormous influence and legions of political scientists devel- 
oped increasingly complex accounts of comparative economic structures 
and economic policies as they elaborated, refined, and corrected the cen- 
tral notions.3 Alas for the thesis, the confirmatory Chilean, Uruguayan 
and Argentine events were at the tail-end of a global wave of anti-democ- 
racy that can be dated from the late 1950s.4 


O'Donnell had hardly been alone. Many who rejected his economistic 
explanation had their own theses that extrapolated from an anti-democ- 
ratic present to an anti-democratic future. Some North American social 
scientists found a cultural strain towards authoritarianism in the Latin 
soul, a standpoint from which the earlier optimism of a universal democ- 





1 T wish to thank Verónica Montecinos for comments on an earlier draft. 

2 Guillermo O'Donnell, Medernixatren and Bareancratic-Autheritertentsm: Studses im South 

American Polstecs, Berkeley 1973. 

3 David Collier, ed., The New Autheriteriaxiom im Latin Amertca, Princeton 1979 Some, 

indeed, moved beyond Latin America to consider the interaction of politics and economics 

ın Third Wodd industmalization more generally See, foc example, Gary Gereffi, 
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ratic future now seemed a naive form of ethnocentric blindness.> Samuel 
Huntington had a different but equally pessimistic thesis. He saw a 
multi-continental failure of political institutions to contain social forces 
mobilized by ‘modernization’; this disorderly state of affairs, ‘praetorian- 
ism’ in his terminology, was far more likely to provide opportunities for 
authoritarian forces than democratic ones as Leninist parties—or an 
occasional local formation like Mexico’s Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (PRI)—managed to make order out of chaos. This thesis, too, pre- 
dicted a dim future for Third World democracy. Huntington lectured to 
the CIA 1n 1976, and compellingly explained the powerful forces causing 
‘The Global Decline of Democracy’, not having noticed that democracy 
was already on the upswing.” Thus both those with left sympathies and 
antiparhies had concurred on the swelling dominance of anti-democratic 
forces to the south of the United States. 


Such mishaps of prediction occur easily when we take the way the tide 
flows at any moment for the long-run trend of history, rather in the man- 
ner of those on the Left who used to take downturns in the business cycle 
for the final crisis of capitalism. But we can also step back from the cur- 
rent trend to search for a deeper historical context. In addition to the dis- 
tinctive national histories of particular political systems, there is a world 
history of democratization within which we can situate the present 
moment. 


The Slow Invention of Democracy 


The very first thing to note 1s the wave-like characteristic of democrati- 
zations. Let us begin in the 1780s, which appears to be the moment 
when the word ‘democracy’ stopped being primarily a term known to 
political philosophers as one of Aristotle’s three types of political rule 
and entered the language of the streets and fields. Some participants in 
social movement were beginning to identify themselves as ‘democrats’ in 
opposition to ‘aristocrats’, those who upheld conceptions of legally 
defensible privilege and monarchs with links to sacred things.® By the 
mud-1790s the term was, in varying degrees, a part of political discourse 
and social activism from Virginia to Warsaw. It was particularly frequent 
when used in a pejorative sense. In the debates surrounding the crafting 
of a constitution, the elites of the new United States could sometimes 
identify their fear of popular sovereignty with ‘democracy’ as could the 
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Prussian government in 1793 1n explaining the dispatch of its army to 
join in the subjugation of Poland.’ 


But as the new state on the Western edge of the North Atlantic demon- 
strated its viability, and as French Revolutionary armies dominated 
Europe from Madrid to Moscow, legitimations in terms of immutable 
principles—the will of God, dynastic descent, history—were shaken. In 
Spain, for example, Napoleonic invasion and royal abdication led the 
new Central Junta to seek a bit of the new legitimacy by convening 
the cortes to represent the people of the entire empire.’° In the nineteenth 
century, vox populi came to be invoked more and more as part of any 
viable formula of legitimacy, even by states with very little intention of 
actually according any power to those down below.*' In Mexico in the 
early 1820s, for example, the new would-be Emperor reigned, so the 
official formula had it, ‘by divine providence and the congress of the 


nation’.‘? 


States began to deploy the institutions held to embody that democracy. 
Popular forces began to discover the possibilities of the new rhetoric and 
the new institutions. Elites began to attempt to create institutions chat 
would be acceptable to at least the less radical democrats and yet would 
protect elite interests. As the legitimating power of claims of democracy 
grew, all manner of states adopted written constitutions that varied enor- 
mously in their capacities to actually control anyone’s behaviour, created 
parliaments of varying authority; encouraged political parties with vary- 
ing degrees of autonomy; and invented electoral practices which varied 
in the suffrage, in voting procedures, in the degree to which power-hold- 
ers were subject to electoral judgement and in the degree to which 
debate about elections was open. ‘Façade democracy’ is not something 
invented recently by Central American tyrants but is part and parcel of 
the whole modern history of democracy, as states have sought democratic 
legitimations, democrats have sought a wide variety of changes, and 
upper classes have sought to maintain or even enhance their advantages. 


Democratic advances were often the outcome of creative efforts to deploy 
such façades rather than the initiative of democratic movements. The 
British suffrage reform of 1832 was proudly defended by its parliamen- 
tary champions as an effort to avoid democracy but became a small step 
towards a much greater suffrage expansion four decades later. Napoleon 
m may be remembered for his magnificent use of the tyranny-justifying 
plebiscite, but after that experience of universal male suffrage, signifi- 
cantly more generous than the Second Republic’s electoral law of 1850, 


9 Gordon S. Wood, The Creatson of the American Repablic, 1776-1787, New York 1969; 
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subsequent republican regimes in France could hardly go back to severely 
restricted property qualifications.'? Guy Hermet argues, indeed, that the 
cause of democracy has often been far better served by what he calls 
‘democrats of convenience’, those for whom elements of democracy are ın 
some way useful, chan by ‘democrats of conviction’.“4 Surely scholars have 
underrated the dynamic significance of democratic façades. 


Virtually all states eventually came to adopt some democratic elements. 
But how many states at a particular historical moment could be reason- 
ably identified as essentially democratic? Of course, the answer depends 
on the precise criteria employed, a matter on which social scientists 
have so far achieved little consensus, and with good reason. From the 
moment the term escaped the philosopher's study, ‘democracy’ has been 
part of the legitimaring or delegitimating vocabulary of political praise 
or blame. It has been primarily an actor’s term, not an analyst’s— 
although occasionally an analyst may have wielded such an influence as 
to ultimately reshape what actors have meant.) In Revolutionary France 
an identity as a ‘democrat’ was a statement of participation in struggle 
against ‘aristocrats’; but there was far less consensus on what sort of insti- 
tutions a modern ‘democracy’ was to have. 


What modern ‘democracy’ was or should be or might be was disputed. 
As a term deployed in and developed in political struggle, it has under- 
gone a continual evolution and has been continually debated. It would 
never have occurred to most democrats in that breakthrough democratic 
wave of the 1780s and 1790s to think. of democracy as involving 
women’s suffrage or multi-party competition, and many democrats were 
averse to representative bodies of any sort. That a certain institutional 
configuration has come to be accepted by academics as more or less 
defining democracy today is a process with its own history, largely 
unwritten. And if academic political scientists and constitution-writers 
in the late-1990s have a considerable consensus—probably more than 
ever before in the history of democracy—on identifying democracy with 
political institutions (and on which institutions), it does not follow that 
this consensus will be there a few years down the road. 


Democratic Tides 
Although it is impossible to agree on precisely which countries at which 


moments we would unambiguously call democratic, one may still iden- 
tify historical moments when those numbers ebbed and flowed.‘® The 





13 Guy Hermet, Asx Freatstres de la démecratss, Paris 1983, pp. 52-53, 81 
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Vol 1, 1972 pp. 882-3. (But which Germans’ consciousness? One must woader whether 
there were quite other sources for plebeians’ awareness of foreign events ) 

16 I lean bere particularly on Tatu Vanhanen, The Emergence of Demecracy: A Comparatree 
Study of 119 States, 1850-1979, Helsinki 1984; Robert A Dahl, Democracy and sts Crates, 
New Haven 1989, pp 232-43; Samuel P. Huntington, The Third Wase. Deneecratriatren rn 
the Late Twentrah Ceatary, Norman, Oklahoma 1991, Ted Robert Gurr, Keith Jaggers and 
Will H Moore, ‘The Transformation of the Western Stace. The Growth of Democracy, 
Autocracy and State Power since 1800’, ın Alex Inkeles, ed., On Mansurrag Demescracy. Lts 
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late cighteenth-century explosion was followed by a long, slow develop- 
ment with many struggles over personal freedoms, constitutionalizing 
political orders, inherited or corporate claims on incumbency, suffrage 
rules, voting procedures, making public the secrets of state, and parlia- 
mentary versus monarchical powers. By the standards of the day, perhaps 
a handful of countries could have reasonably been called democracies 
around 1910. Between 1910 and the mid-1920s there was a dramatic 
jump in those numbers as Woodrow Wilson tried to make a world safe 
from revolution, and as fragments of the collapsed empires of the Hohen- 
zollerns, Hapsburgs and Romanovs were reconstituted with democratic 
elements of varying depth and durability, and new political orders 
announced themselves with significant democratic components as in the 
Mexican Constitution of 1917. 


From the mid-1920s until near the end of the Second World War, the 
tide ran dramatically in the other direction. By the early 19408, most of 
Europe's new democracies had been overthrown by militaries, subverted 
by monarchs or conquered by fascist parties or foreign armies—or several 
of these in combination or succession. Some political systems now devel- 
oped pseudo-fascism as others had earlier developed pseudo-democ- 
racy—for example, the Brazilian Estado Novo of 1937. But with the 
defeat of fascism, two rival political models appeared triumphant. Such 
core areas of the great anti-democratic onslaught as Japan and Italy 
acquired democratic constitutions, as did the western portion of 
Germany; many newly independent former colonies did likewise. Other 
states self-democratized including the important South American 
instances of Brazil and Venezuela. Central America’s uniquely enduring 
democracy in Costa Rica also dates from this post-war moment. By the 
late 1950s, another anti-democratic wave set ın as some states adopted 
socialist language—while varying ın the depth of their socialist institu- 
tions—while others were seized by their own militaries, often in the 
name of anti-socialism, which brings us to the edge of the present multi- 
continental democratization. 


The history of these waves provides a fruitful context for thinking about 
that present. To begin with, many things thar are sometimes taken to be 
regional curiosities are simply regional aspects of broader processes. The 
famous Latin American pendulum, the alternation of more or less open 
and more or less authoritarian politics, is not a distinctly Latin American 
characteristic but rather the regional aspect of multi-continental expan- 
sions and contractions. We also can see the powerful role played by legit- 
imation claims in these democratizing moments. From the 1780s, with 
the severing of the connections among a state, a monarch and a sacred 
source of authority, the claim of representing ‘the people’ was on its way 
to global prominence as a fundamental justification of political struc- 
tures, decision-making processes and particular policies. At democratiz- 
ing junctures, social movements might seek to secure new rights, 
leaning on claims of the will of the people, while established elites might 
seek to preserve old privileges within the new rules of the game in the 
process of creation. 


From James Madison’s observations at the outset of the American Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1787 to Brazil's General Golbery reflecting in 
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the 1980s on the military’s relinquishing of power, elites have felt 
pressed to appear democratic while attempting to limit the scope of 
vox populi: Madison, for example, fearful of the popular forces unleashed 
by the War of Independence, spoke of the purpose of the future Con- 
stitution as avoiding the excesses of democracy." Madison and his asso- 
ciates sought to create a structure that ‘the people’ would accept, and yet 
would preserve the rule of the proper sort of people. Out of this tension 
emerged the creative act in which the elite deputies began their docu- 
ment with the phrase, “We the People...’ Two centuries later, General 
Golbery, promoting military withdrawal, observed that the good thing 
to be said for democracy is that the people will be more obedient because 
they will feel that they have power.7® 


The frequency of claims of democracy by regimes with very different 
ways of deploying power has led social scientists to invest enormous 
energy 10 trying to arrive at a parsımonious definition of democracy that 
can be used for measurement purposes. Consider two prestigious politi- 
cal scientists on the democratic advances of the late-19108 and early 
19208. Robert Dahl counts some twenty-two ‘polyarchies’, as he calls 
institucionalized approximations of the democratic ideal; the more gen- 
erous Huntington finds thirty-three.'9 Political scientists have treated 
such discrepancies either as a problem of definition or of measurement 
and have accordingly attempted more precise definitions and more accu- 
rate measurements. They have missed the profound theoretical signifi- 
cance of such persistent discrepancies. Democracy is not theirs to define, 
but is defined and redefined ın the streets and in the palaces. 


The study of these waves has another lesson: that we get away from the 
talk of a ‘transitional’ stage followed by a ‘consolidation’ that is so com- 
mon in much writing on democratizations.*° Such talk suggests that 
democracy is a state to be achieved, a fixed entity more or less approxi- 
mated by existing political systems and which, when fairly well approxi- 
mated in a fairly enduring way, may be said to have been ‘consolidated.’ 
But the history of democratizing waves shows that democracy is a mov- 
ing target. What ‘democrats’ have aimed at in different moments in this 
history has varied; it has also varied in different countries during a par- 
ticular wave. 


This leads to a question that 1s very little explored by those with static 
notions of democracy.?? Where and when was democracy invented? More 
precisely, where and when were elected representative bodies first spoken 
of as the embodiments of democratic principles rather than aristocratic 
or corporate ones? Where and when were multi-party elections first 
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regarded as the proper way to institutionally approximate vox populi 
rather than defy it? Where and when were constitutions to be deliber- 
ately enacted and wntten down, was voting to be secret, was the suffrage 
to be independent of property ownership? Or of gender? 


Protean Democracy 


Such questions ask us to identify breakthrough moments of political cre- 
ativity in the world history of democracy in the past two centuries. But 
they also point to the poverty of attempting to look for the consolidation 
of democracy as though it were a fixed entity. No democrat today would 
accept the pre-Civil War United States as democratic, for example, with 
its slavery; nor France before World War One, when the absence of secret 
ballots could make elections as questionable a gauge of vox populi as 
they have often been in Latin America; nor Britain before the 1911 
reforms with unelected power-holders and the privilege of multiple vot- 
ing; oor any state in Europe before 1910, for that matter, with women 
excluded from the vote.?? Part of the story of democratizations, then, is 
the story of the recreation of democracy, of endowing it with new mean- 
ings, rather then consolidating some well-known recipe. 


Here, tentatively, are some of the specific loci of political creativity.” 
Deliberately enacting a written set of basic rules was pioneered ın the US 
in the 1780s; the first European state to follow suit was Poland. Party 
competition thought of as the proper way to conduct politics was proba- 
bly a us breakthrough also, early ın the nineteenth century and well 
before existing and very real English parties were spoken of as anything 
but another sign of humanity’s corrupt state. The elimination of prop- 
erty qualifications was achieved early ın many of the Us states, and some 
Swiss cantons were probably the European pioneers. Women’s suffrage 
was first universalized in New Zealand—aAustralia soon followed suit. 
The secret ballot was probably launched from Australia, hence its nine- 
teenth-century designation in the Western hemisphere as the Australian 
ballot—although Colombia actually had a secret ballot law even earlier. 
Speaking of representative bodies as a part of democracy rather than as 
their antithesis was probably another US initiative. 


What a curious list! New Zealand, Switzerland, Poland, Australia, per- 
haps Colombie—hardly the great powers of the day. Yes, the United 


= European women in 1910 could vote in same sub-national elections In Norway they 
had that mght in cerun local contests. In 1906 they obtained the suffrage in Finland, 
then a part of the Russian Empire. 
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States is there, in very important ways, but only in the late-eighteenth 
and early-nineteenth centuries, only, in other words, when it was a col- 
lection of towns, farmland and forest on the edge of a vast prairie. 
Creative breakthroughs ın democracy—not ın ‘consolidating’ anything 
but in redefining what democracy is—have generally not been pioneered 
in the world’s centres of wealth and power (although not in the poorest of 
lands either). The very label ‘democrat’ comes out of the Low Countries, 
not England or France, usually taken by social theorists as the prototypes 
of all things modern. The fundamental notion thar the acts of govern- 
ment express the voice of the people rather than—or at least in concert 
with—the voice of God was not only first openly stated ın the us 
Constitution’s ‘We the People...’, but was dramatically seconded by the 
newly independent republics of Spanish America before being stably 
embodied in European discourse. Arturo Valenzuela proposed that 
Chile’s democratic history has been much underrated, with Chile’s dis- 
tunctiveness submerged in a widespread negative view of Latin America’s 
political processes.*4 He shows that the development of Chilean democ- 
ratic institutions in the nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries pro- 
ceeded in parallel with—rather than lagging behind—Western 
Europe’s. More recently, Valenzuela has joined with Jonathan Hartlyn in 
arguing that something similar could be said for other places in South 
America.” If we accept the attempt at the quantitative measurement of 
democracy by Ted Robert Gurr, we find that Latin America, between 
1820 and 1840, was actually ahead of Europe in the extent of its democ- 
ratic elements.’ Latin American political thinkers of the time, afraid 
that democratization had gone too far, could look to Europe for models of 
how to more satisfactorily restrict a participation in electoral 
processes.77 


Perhaps it is time to rethink the usual, totally disparaging view of Latin 
America’s democratic history.7® Colombia, for example, was among the 
pioneers in mandating secrecy of the ballot (in 1853).79 And while it 
could be objected that patronage and fraud often made a mockery of 
electoral procedures, the same could be said of nineteenth-century 
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Europe as well.2° Democratization is not simply something spurred by 
the great powers and more or less successfully copied by peripheral 
countries, such as those in Latin America. Yes, pressure from those cen- 
tres, the inspirational or legitimating or favour-seeking aspects of being 
like those centres has been important, bur in the course of trying to 
bring about, locally, some version of a transnational model, there may 
be a great deal of room for political creativity, and sometimes, a creativ- 
ity that manages to redefine the model itself. While most of continental 
Europe was creating democratic facades—constitutions that left legisla- 
tures without control over ministers or budgets, hereditary upper 
houses limiting the power of elected representatives, and severely re- 
stricted working-class voting—South American ‘mimicry’ helped give 
democratic notions far more momentum on a global scale than would 
have been the case if the US constitution had existed in isolation. The 
great majority of the world’s republics in the nineteenth century were in 
Latin Amenica. As far as personal freedom is concerned, we should note 
the major role in the transnational anti-slavery movement played by 
Caribbean slave revolt and anti-slavery legislation in the newly inde- 
pendent republics of Spanish America, significantly in advance of the 
United States.3" Latin America’s nineteenth-century democratic history 
is often evaluated negatively by contrast to some ideal—en ideal, I 
should suggest, sometimes concocted for the purpose—rather than in 
contrast to European realities. Rural clientilism, fraudulent vote 
counts, executive violation of constitutional provisions, capricious 
enforcement of suffrage eligibility, violent breaks in the constitutional 
order, extra-constitutional influence on policies by hidden elite net- 
works or overt plebeian mobilizations—all these are hardly absent in 
nineteenth-century Europe. 


Story Without End 


Yet another lesson of the historical record: democracy is a complex of ele- 
ments with separate—if sometimes intertwined—histories. Switzer- 
land, for example, was early to have universal male suffrage, but was 
among the last of Western countries to fully enfranchise women (in 
1971). Holland was early to have a social movement on behalf of 
democracy, but was the last European power to abolish colonial slavery.33 
Whether Switzerland or Holland are daring pioneers or reluctant lag- 
gards depends on which element of democracy we bave in mind. 


‘Democratization’ 1s not a striving towards a fixed end point but a story 
without end. Not only does the transnational meaning of democracy 
continue to be redefined but even within a particular polity, democracy 
is not a fixed affair. The achievement of a certain measure of civil liber- 





3! Robin Blackburn, The Overthrow of Colomzal Slavery, 1776-1848, Verso, London, 1988, 
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ties, coupled with electoral responsibility and the like, is fertile soil for 
social movements. A great array of social movement activism is part and 
parcel of a democratic polity. Thus the recent military withdrawal in 
South America saw the vitalization of the sorts of movements that go 
along with democracy elsewhere today: ecology, feminism and so forth. It 
is a safe prediction that at not necessarily regular intervals, significant 
movements organized around claums of exclusion from a just measure of 
political influence will be a recurrent feature of virtually all more-or-less 
democratic polities. Consider two pervasive sources of conflict that recur- 
rently challenge existing distributions of power. First, technological 
transformations continually redefine material interests; and second, per- 
sonal mobility and rapid global communication guarantee continual ten- 
sion between cultural hybridization and nostalgia for an imagined past 
purity. There will never be an end to materially or culturally defined 
groups who see themselves as inadequately represented. For instance, 
in recent years, the place of indigenous peoples has come to the fore. 
They have played an increasing role in gwerrs//as in Guatemala, Peru 
and Nicaragua, and ın the EZLN of Chiapas. Afro-Brazilian movements 
are another example. Such movements sometimes get nowhere; at 
other times they enlarge the channels by which people talk to power; 
and they sometimes even become occasions for significant changes in 
the very rules of the political game—generally when there is some sig- 
nificant elite segment that can capitalize on the movement to push its 
own agenda.35 


When political power is democratically legitimated, what often happens 
at such moments of crisis is that the champions of the establishment 
denounce the politics of the street as anti-democratic, and the signs in 
street demonstrations denounce the current rules of the game as anti- 
democratic. As outsiders try to push their way ın, insiders attempt to 
assure their own position. So democracy is being continually redefined, 
in conflict, globally and locally. There will never be a consolidated 
democracy but there will often be democratizations. 


The historical record of democratization, therefore, shows comminglings 
of more-or-less democratic and more-or-less authoritarian forms. Larin 
Americans are very familiar with the notion of some sort of democracy 
operating within clearly perceivable if not always precisely defined 
restrictions. Venezuela’s Pact of Punto Fijo of 1958, which permitted the 
return of Acci6n Democrática at the price of that party's abandoning its 
previous position on land reform, education, military matters, the oil 
fields, et very many cetera, as well as agreeing to enter into coalitions 
with two major rival parties regardless of electoral outcomes, provided 
the arrangements on which reposes the current political order. Few 
dichotomizers have called this order anything other than ‘democracy’ 
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since the late 19505.36 At other tumes and places we find significant mili- 

tary insubordination, proscription of minor or even major parties 
PRA | in Argentina, Apristas ın Peru, communists widely), or sig- 
nificant suffrage restrictions, not to mention the perennial favourite, 
fraudulent elections. If we wish to understand something about all these 
hybrids or assay the extent and modalities of a putative deepening of 
democracy, it is helpful to look back at two centuries of democratic 
advance and retrogression. 


In doing so, I wish to consider a much cited and striking notion of Adam 
Przeworski. He has been urging us to see a ‘consolidated democracy’ as ‘a 
system in which the politically relevant forces subject their values and 
interests to the uncertain interplay of democratic institutions...’, to cite 
a recent formulation.27 This notion of uncertainty was widely seized 
upon when Przeworski first introduced it, but not all have noticed how 
forcefully Przeworski insists that no one will abide by democratic rules 
who thereby anticipates ruin.3* The very passage just quoted, for exam- 
ple, makes reference a bit further on to ‘some predictable limits’ within 
which the uncertainty operates. 


The Threat of Democracy 


A reformulation of the argument might well suggest that by virtue of 
certainty about major matters, political actors are prepared to tolerate 
uncertainty ın minor ones. I want to elaborate this latter point. Demo- 
cracy only operates securely when those with the capacity to terminate it 
are confident that interests they think of as vital are securely insulated 
from the play of democratic politics. Significant political actors may 
find such assurances in agreements of the moment, in durable institu- 
tions deliberately created, or in social circumstances no one purposely 
chooses. Sometimes, for example, such assurances occur in the form of 
central institutions insulated from the play of electoral fortune;?? some- 
times there are coalitional processes that shelter a political elite from the 
shifting will of voters;4° sometimes there are a whole array of mecha- 
nisms that help reduce the stakes in particular elections and that thereby 
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make it easier for even serious losers to feel that losses will be bearable; 
sometimes there are depolanzing aspects to social structures that make 
radical policy alterations unlikely.4? 


But not all potential losers are the same ın their capacity to bring about 
an end of democracy. In an influential formulation, Seymour Martin 
Lipset suggested that there have been two rather distinctive sorts of crisis 
of participation in the histories of democracies.‘ The first, the earlier in 
historical tıme, was the potential resistance of amstocratic elites to the 
new democratic world that threatened to displace them; the second was 
the problem of how to incorporate workers—and sometimes also the 
rural underclass—in democratic lıfe. Failing the first, one may antici- 
pate an intransigent, displaced and embittered aristocracy forming an 
anti-democratic ulcra-right whose considerable potential power rests on 
the resources of wealth and prestige commanded by ts adherents; failing 
the second, workers or peasants may be attracted to anti-democratic 
movements of the Left, with a consequent reactive mobilization of con- 
servative forces. 


Even this very sketchy formulation suggests thar the two issues are not 
symmetrical. Avoidance of an ultra-right around disgruntled aristocrats 
demands institutions that are not hopelessly threatening to them. Lipset 
argues interestingly that such aristocrats were soothed relatively effec- 
tively in those many European or English-speaking democracies that 
retained monarchical forms—an option, let us note, foreclosed in nine- 
teenth-century Spanish America by the pervasive republicanism. But the 
second issue, accommodating worker or peasant participation, is not a 
murror image in which the problem is sumply the avoidance of an intran- 
sigent anti-democratic ultra-Left but whether or not the mobilization of - 
the Left galvanizes an anti-democratic Right as well. Indeed, it may be 
precisely the effective inclusion of plebeians that frightens conservative 
forces. 


This ıs a very significant issue indeed. Anti-democratic movements of 
the Left and Right are not symmetrical: those on the Right have proven 
to be far more likely to be the winners in the event of democratic col- 
lapse, a point to which Lipset and his followers have paid little artention. 
In the twentieth century, more-or-less democratic regimes have gener- 
ally been suspended or overthrown in one of three ways: a democratically 
installed government’s suspension of democratic procedures (Fujimori’s 
axtogolpe in Peru in 1992 is a recent instance), a military coup or, more 
rarely, the triumph of an anti-democratic mass movement. Let us con- 
sider each in turn. The first option, suspension, has been far more often 
triggered by the establishment’s fears of labour than of industrialists, ôf 
peasants than of etifwrxdistas—which 1s to say, it tends to have a rightist 
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cast. The second route, military coup, has sometimes had a ‘break- 
through’ character, opening a previously oligarchical situation to middle- 
class participation.43 But such breakthrough actions usually do not take 
place against a democratic background but an oligarchical one. Against a 
democratic background, far more usual 1s what Huntington calls a ‘veto’ 
coup in which the military raises its weapons against threats from the 
working class. There have been, surely, militaries of a leftist bent— 
Velasco’s Peru comes to mind—but if the starting point is an already 
democratized order, it is far more common that the military acts in 
some sort of concert with the Right. Had the Venezuelan coup, twice 
attempted by military populists in 1992 and feared for some time after- 
wards, actually taken place, it very likely would have been an important 
exception. But it did not happen. With the third option, anti-democratic 
mass movements of both left and right allegiances have played signi- 
ficant roles ın destroying democracies, but only the fascists actually 
emerged with victories. The revolutionary Left (whether having 2 democ- 
tatic character or not) has, in fact, rarely triumphed from a democratic 
starting point (Czechoslovakia in 1948 is a rare exception). Indeed, in the 
past forty years in Latin America, the revolutionary Left has only gone 
beyond stalemate to even temporary victory (Cuba, Nicaragua) when the 
overthrown regime hed not only not been a democratic one, but was so 
narrowly constituted as to represent a clique more than a class, a circum- 
stance under which a significant portion of the elite came to prefer to take 
its chances with the revolutionaries.4° 


The Right has certain advantages in electoral competition: resources for 
campaigns (which means democracy in practice is never a level playing 
field), the sympathy of wealthy newspaper publishers and Tv-network 
owners*® (which leads the Left to complain of the successful fostering of 
false consciousness), the partial coincidence of labour and owner interest 
in industrial capitalism by virtue of workers being threatened with the 
loss of their jobs if profits are so low as to amount to a disincentive to 
keep plants open (an element the Left often does not like to talk about), 
the capacity to design an electoral system that poses a hurdle to a class- 
based challenge from below.4? Przeworski has explored the important 
question of the failure of the Left to bring abour revolution through the 
ballot-box;*8 bur in non-electoral contests, once the moderating shell of 


43 Samuel Huntington, Pelstscal Order ru Changing Sectetess, pp. 198-219 
# Ibid., pp. 219-37. 
45 Wickham-Crowley, Guerillas and Reveluteus, Jeff Goodwin and Theda Skocpol, 

ing Revolutions in the Contemporary Third World’, in Theda Skocpol, Secse/ 
Revolatrons rn the Modern World, Cambadge 1994, pp. 259-78. 
46 Silvio Berluscon1’s political rise in Italy ss a media-magnare 1s an emblemanc example 
In Brazil, there 1s much discussion of the political influence of the owner of O Globo, a 
vast TV and publishing empire; the escent to che presidency of Fernando Collor de 
Mello—forced out of office in 1992 for cornrption—began with his frequent appearance 
on a Globo-affiliared stanon owned by the Collors. 
#1 The difficulty of registenng thar has reduced the particpation of the poor in US elec- 
tions in this century is striking instance. So ıs the unusual system of ‘open-list propor- 
tional representation’ in Braz] under which candidares must often campaign against 
ocher members of their own party. In this system, ıt is difficult for a party to sustain class 
solidarity—oe any solidanty, for that macter—which has helped the Brazilian elite, even 
under democratic rules, maintain virtually unchallenged what by some measures 1s the 
most inegalitarian wealth distmbunon oa this planet. 
# Adam Prreworski, Capitalism and Social Democracy, New Yock 1985 
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democratic rules breaks down, the Left is almost certainly the loser. 


Real existing democracy, ın short, has proven far easier to sustain when 
the fears of the Right are mollified. Guy Hermet once observed that the 
creation of a viable democracy invariably disappoints democrats because, 
despite some of Przeworski’s formulations, certain possibilities need to be 


excluded for democracy to be tolerated by the powerful.49 An element of — 


desencanto—disenchantment—has therefore been part and parcel of any 
successful democracy.” (So is an openness to future struggles for a more 
genuine democracy). 


Democracy and the Decline of Communism 


One way to approach a multi-continental wave would be to see whether 
there are elements ın the current world scene that depolanze political 
life in a great variety of countries. The rather obvious candidate of the 
moment 1s the disintegration of the communist model. The failure of 
really existing socialism to significantly narrow the economic gap with 
Western Europe and the United States was evident by the 1980s as were 
a variety of political failures that complemented the sense of an economic 
one.>* The incapacity of the workers’ state in Poland to extirpate the 
closest thing that has ever yet existed to a sustained, nation-wide, revolu- 
tionary workers’ movement; the boat people of Vietnam; the Cambodian 
killing; the invasion of Cambodia by Vietnam and of Vietnam by China 
were powerful evidence that all was not well with ‘the’ socialist model. 
The pervasiveness of a sense of fundamental fraud was so great that one 
would not have to have even opened a book like A Worker in a Worker's 
State to grasp the bitter irony of the title.5? 


All this culminated in the collapse of European communism in 1989. 
Powerful western European communist parties were gravely ill or self- 
destructed, and leftist intellectuals around the world found flaws in 
Marxism—many became postmodernists. In Latin America, some long- 
standing guerrilla conflicts seemed to be simply violent stalemates; the 
guerrilla war in El Salvador, indeed, was ended by negotiation. This 
transnational loss of revolutionary élan added to the Left’s demoralization 
in the face of state brutality in the recent period of military rule. 
Communist and socialist parties faced difficult reorientations: some de- 
bated abandoning Marxism or commitment to revolution, some engaged 


in ‘renovation’ and rethought the capitalist market, some disintegrared.>> ` 


#2 Guy Hermer, Axx Freateivres de la Dimecrain, p. 227. 

» For this reason, Samuel Huntington wishes to celebrate disillusion as a sign of democra- 
tic health. See Thera Wawe, pp. 262—3 

31 One measure of the degree of political failure of Europe's really exuting socialism 1s pre- 
cisely the pervasrve sense of general economic failure. If we ssk how well those economies 
were managed compared to the more industrial parts of Lann America, oc 1f we ask about the 
extent of economic inequality in a comparative vein, the sumple sense of the totality of fart 
ure vanishes. For a provocatrve challenge to the clichés, see Giovanni Amighi, ‘World 
Income Inequalities and the Future of Socialism’, NLR 189, September-October 1991, pp. 
alts Harasrt, A Worker ru a Worker's State Psace-Rates m Hungary, Loodon 1981 

3 Silvia Borzutzky and Aldo Vacs, The Impact of the Collapse of Communism and the 
Cuben Crisis on the South Amencan Left’, in Carmelo Mesa-Lago, ed., Cae After the Cold 
Wer, Pittsburgh 1993. 
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If much of the Left was making its peace—or trying to—with the politi- 
cal establishment, other elements did not.” By the mid-19903 it was 
evident that not all armed conflict would be settled by negotiation, 
while radicalized students in some countries seemed not to have heard 
the news that the time of socialist revolution was over.>? 


With fear of a revolutionary Left weakened, the issues of the past could 
become less significant in their capacity to frighten the Right. Prior to 
Brazil’s 1964 coup, for example, talk of enfranchising illiterates was 
highly explosive; it is far less so in today’s democratic revival. 


Debates about central issues of economic policy now move within a 
much more restricted compass. While there are, of course, differences 
from one country to the next, the general level of conformity to IMF 
notions is not only high, but is rather widely an accepted fact of life on 
the Left, a significant part of which, now ‘renovated’, has tended to 
resign itself to the dominance of the marketplace, the dismantling of 
economic nationalism, downsizing the public sector, contracting the 
social safety net, and the like. This Left, like the Right, has its econo- 
mists poised for a hoped-for call to power—and to a large extent they 
espouse rather similar policies. Recent comments by Chilean economists 
raise the question of whether there is any distinctively left position in the 
19908.36 Chile’s José Piñera denies that there was much sense in the 
‘Chicago Boys’ label attached to himself and his associates, 1f that label is 
taken to mean any very specific set of economic policies; he claims thar 
there was nothing distinctively Milton Friedmanesque at all in the pro- 
posals of his group, that one could have found the same notions in, say, 
the far more liberal Paul Samuelson.>7 When one considers the continu- 
ities in post-military Chilean economic policy, this would appear to be 
more than a provocative statement. 


Neoliberals of the Left 


Very revealing are the reflections of Luis Carlos Bresser Pereira on his 
half a year as Brazil’s Finance Minister ın 1987.38 He describes his own 
views at the time of his appointment as ‘non-populist’, as favouring ‘fis- 
cal discipline’ as well as ‘trade liberalization’ and ‘privatization’, 
although remaining non-orthodox. His strategy was to beat the DMF to 
the punch by producing a document that looked like the sort of ‘letter of 
intention’ that the IMF normally prepares for the local authorities to sign 


H As one sign of the times, consider Jorge Castafieda’s attempt to spell out a role for a Left 
that has abandoned a commitment to socialism in Utepes Unarmed: The Latin Asmmortcan Left 
After the Cold War, New York 1993. 
33In 1996, Guaremalan geerrsileres and government officials signed a peace accord in Oslo 
Significant guerrilla movements are still active ın Colombia and Peru. 
As one Chilean economist of the Right who served as a minister under Pinochet put 
1t The Left and the Centre have stolen our banners.’ See Verónica Montecinos and Jobn 
Markoff, ‘(Democrats and Technocrats: Professional Economists and Regime Transitions in 
Latin America’, Cameatax Journal of Development Studses, vol. 14, 1993, p. 16. 
37 José Piñera, Political Economy of Chilean Reform’, Ixtermetreme! Econemec Insights, vol. 
2, 1992,P 7 

Luis Carlos Bresser Perera, ‘Stabilmarion ın an Adverse Environment: The 1987 
Sch e paper presented to the conference on The Political Economy of 
Policy Reform, Washington, DC 1993. 
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before the IMF imposed its own.°9 More generally, despite some senti- 
ment that the ‘burden sharing between the foreign creditors and Brazil’ 
was not fair, Bresser Pereira nonetheless felt that ‘the essential thing was 
to suspend the moratorium and to regularize Brazilian foreign pay- 
ments’. We have here an interesting personal testimony of a politician 
of the Left who has come around on the central issue of cooperation with 
the transnational financial networks, albeit with some reservations. Or to 
take an even more spectacularly exemplary Brazilian career, we might 
consider Fernando Henrique Cardoso’s evolution from the brilliant and 
intellectually innovative pioneer of the ‘dependency’ perspective on 
Latin American economics and politics, to the skilled manager, as 
Brazil's President, of the relations of that country’s economic elite with 
the transnational financial networks. 


Richard Webb has described this process in Peru over a longer time span: 
‘Acts that in normal times would evoke democratic outrage... were 
accepted with little question by an increasingly resigned polity... 
Normally arrogant and commandeering ministers and state enterprise 
presidents found themselves increasingly at the mercy of technocrats in 
the economic team..."°' One characteristic of the present democratic 
moment is that significant power has passed to a technocratic elite that 
moves in transnational professional networks as much as it does in 
national political ones. Conaghan, Malloy and Abugattas have shown for 
the Andean countries how the policies formulated by these elites are 
insulated by secrecy and presidential clout from dealing with congresses 
and the interplay of interests. In addition, however, the new breed of 
economist-politician has a life-world not limited to national politics, but 
is focused on professional repute and professional ideals, and policy fail- 
ures do not terminate careers but merely return one to the university. 


One has the impression from such accounts that the hold of external 
sources of credit over the central policies of governments 1s simply less 
subject to challenge than in the past. A recent survey of multinational 
debt crises in the nineteenth and twentieth century suggests thar this 
may indeed well be the case. The research of Christian Suter and 
Hanspeter Kamm examines previous failures in various countries to live 
up to agreed terms of repayment: from the late 1820s into the 1830s; 
from the mid-1870s into the early 1880s and from the early 1930s into 


the late 1940s. Their conclusions are that in each of these previous i 


waves, creditor-debtor negotiations were protracted processes in which, 
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in the end, the creditors accepted significant debt repudiation on the 
part of che debtors. The negotiating weakness of the creditors lay in 
their dispersed, virtually atomized character: no adequate multinational 
structures joined together the thousands of isolated lenders to permit a 
coordinated approach. The current fifteen-year-old debt crisis stands out 
in contrast. Today’s highly organized creditors rather quickly gain a new 
agreement. These recent agreements, moreover, provide for multilateral 
reschedulings that not only do not write off significant portions of the 
debt, as in the past, but turn out to actually increase the claims on the 
debtors in the form of higher interest rates in return for stretching out 
the repayment period. Increasing the debt as part of a settlement was 
not characteristic of the earlier periods (this scenario should not be exag- 
gerated, however: the latter part of the 1980s, the authors claim, was 
marked by rather better terms for the debtors). Whar is enormously sug- 
gestive about this comparative survey 1s that it indicates that the auton- 
omy of many states in the current democratizing period is severely 
constrained to a degree not found in past debt crises. 


Democratization is encouraged by structures, processes or the play of 
fortune that limit the stakes in political conflict and thereby assure con- 
servative elites thac they are secure, and can use their resources to do 
well within the democratic political game. Could ıt be that one of those 
processes which, at this moment, eases the course of democratization, is 
the weakening of state capacities in favour of transnational networks not 
under the control of any state or combination of states? The cheap air- 
plane ticket, the telephone, computer and fax machine have made labour 
and, even more strongly, capital mobile as never before: one can sit in an 
office in New York and transfer funds from Brazil to Korea ın response to 
one’s guesses about yesterday’s developments in Eastern Europe. As the 
control of states over economies wanes and as such control as exists is sig- 
nificantly shared with a technocratic elite educated in a denationalized 
culture and oriented to transnational professional networks, citizens, 
world wide, have an opportunity to choose occupants of office as never 
before.’ More democratic selection of incumbents, surely, but more 
democratic control over policy? That ıs the question for the late 19903 
and beyond—and not just in Latin America. 


Conaghan and Malloy have delineated the outcome of such processes in 
the Central Andes today as a non-consultative techno-presidentialism 
ın which democratic rules for the selection of power-holders are in 
force but other forms of access to those power-holders are very restricted. 
Conaghan and Malloy urge us to see these Andean practices as an 
extreme form of a far more widespread pattern. Let me quote a similar, 
and quite generalized debunking statement, “While an election gives 
citizens a chance to determine who governs, it does not allow voters to 
determine what government does’. The empirical materials on which 
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the authors of this sentence were reflecting were drawn from cases in the 
First World. No doubt more people in more places can choose among 
contenders for power in national states than ever before in human his- 
tory. But as power passes upward to supranational structures, including 
financial networks, and outward in the form of privatizations, it is far 
from obvious that ordinary people have more effective control over the 
institutions that shape their lives. Latin American voters in the 19908 __ 
could find that a candidate favoured for his populist past, once in office, 
carried out the austerity measures dear to the DMF. This was one element, 
for example, in the fierce opposition that drove Ecuador's President 
Abdala Bucuram from office in 1997, only half a year after he was elected 
on the slogan, ‘Poor people first’. 


Issues of legitimation are bound up with elections or whatever other spe- 
cific institutions are taken to indicate the democratic character of politi- 
cal life; but issues of representation are far from thereby solved anywhere. 
The history of democratization shows how claims to rule by virtue of vox 
populi are distinguishable from the ways in which power and influence ~ 
are acquired and deployed. Elections are one sign that now provides 
democratic legitimation. Yet in no political system are elections the sole 
channel of public influence. Indeed, in no political system is influence 
confined to legally recognized channels. Even when there are elections, 
democracy is, sometimes, in the streets. The evolution of forms of com- 
munication between people and policy-makers is a central, if neglected, 
part of the history of the European democracies, whether it 1s the button- 
holing of legislators by lobbyists or the marches, signs and speeches of 
demonstrators. 


Prospects for Democratic Renewal = 


It is not only such structures as parties that have been vital intermedi- 
aries in both formulating and transmitting notions of interest, but also 
the organizations, sometimes ephemeral, nourished in cyclical waves of 
social movement activism. Major left parties within European democra- 
cies were often the creations of social movements. Democratization and 
social movements have been intertwined over two centuries.© Popular 
demands often overflow available institutional channels and violate 
norms of acceptable forms of political action. But in the implicit negoti- 
ations of those in the palaces and those in the streets, new forms of action 
sometimes emerge. The history of social movement claims, tactics and ~ 
organization and the mutual influence of state structures and social 
movements is as important as the history of parliaments and parties for 
the development of democracy. But if the social movements thar played 
so large a part in the democratizations of the past two centuries largely 
operated at the level of the national state, where 1s the driving force to 
come from which will pick up, once again, the struggle for a more demo- 
cratic world as power passes away from state structures? Will movements 
discover how to operate effectively in this new world—and continue to 
reinvent democratization? And, let us not forget, among the lessons of 
the history of democratizing waves is the recurrence of anti-democratic — 
counter-waves, as in Europe following World War I. 
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Although the larest wave of democratization may not quite have run out of 
steam—on the evening I write the news is full of tense stand-offs between 
protesters and police over demands for democratic practice in Belgrade, 
Minsk, Rangoon and Hong Kong—its limits are clear. Never have so many 
lived in states with some genuine claims to democratic choice of officials but 
never in the two centuries’ history of modern democracy has the claim of 
stares to sovereignty seemed so widely dubious in the face of intemational 
financial markets. One might say the globel breadth of democracy is un- 
precedented; bur its depth is questionable, and it is threatened with serious 
erosion. For democrats this is not a moment for celebration, but for concer. 


Can one now discern the elements that might fuel yet another wave of 
democratization? The role of money ın deforming democratic practice 
has seen the recent democratic wave punctuated by scandals that have 
driven incumbents from office or destroyed long-standing alliances in 
Brazil, Italy, Colombia and Japan and provided the only nervous 
moments in Clinton’s 1996 re-election campaign in the us. Political 
party financing is a potential major issue for all democracies, especially 
in light of the astronomical costs of political campaigns through high- 
tech media. Even something as fundamental as public disclosure of 
party funding is generally weak everywhere, whether in Britain, Latin 
America or post-communist Eastern Europe. 


At a deeper level, however, the question is whether the social movements 
that so significantly advanced democratization in the past two centuries 
are able to effectively manoeuvre in the new world of transnational eco- 
nomic power. The very significant gains of labour movements in many 
states over a century are being rapidly eroded; how they are to be 
defended or advanced is a great challenge. While the major social move- 
ments that were so important in the modern history of democratiza- 
tion—among them the anti-slavery, labour and women’s movements 
—were in many ways profoundly transnational, even transcontinental, 
their arenas for effective action were largely, and their possibilities for 
1nstitutionalizing gains were wholly, at the level of the national states. 
The great challenge of the twenty-first century, if democratization 1s to 
have a meaningful future, will involve developing ways to make the 
transnational structures of power, from the ‘emerging Europe’ to the far 
more difficult challenge of the planetary networks of finance, responsive 
to those affected by their actions. The greatest lesson of the recent 
democratizations of Latin American states is that democratizing the 
states, as difficult as that has been, and as ambiguous as that has been, 1s 
not nearly enough. One can read the history of democratization opti- 
mistically and point to the geographic scope of current claims of democ- 
racy in the world’s states, the real institutional achievements in many of 
them, and the opportunities ambiguous or even false claims provide 
movements for further change. But one can also see the shift of power 
away from the states as a successful countermove—the old fortresses are 
abandoned to democracy, but the new bastions of power are elsewhere. 


Our Ideal State 
In the wake of 1989, Francis Fukuyama caused a considerable stir in the 


United States by claiming an ‘end to history’. The global achievement of 
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democracy would mean an end to the competitive dynamic embodied in 
a world of rival states infused with oppositional ideologies. This was a 
ridiculous proposition for many, many reasons, not the least of which is 
that democracy is not a fixed entity, to be consolidated, but an invitation 
for further transformation, perhaps deepening and perhaps trivialization. 


We sometimes speak as though democracy is some ideal, which we grasp ~- 
conceptually, but merely approximate more or less well in practice, but, 
as we have seen, democracy has been defined and redefined in the con- 
flicts of elites and plebeians, in many countries, in the course of two 
centuries of multi-continental conflict. In the course of these struggles, 
the ideal itself has altered. We have also been told, more specifically, that 
with 1989 behind us, it is time to abandon notions of adjectival demo- 
cracy—Liberal Democracy, People’s Democracy, Guided Democracy, 
Bourgeois Democracy, Social Democracy—and to reorient our thinking 
to democracy tout court, by asking whether the political system of the 
others are like ‘ours’—conflating ours with the abstract ideal. There 1s no 
simple, abstract ideal, however, but there are changing visions born and ~ 
amended in social conflict. There 1s much to be said for bringing the 
adjectives back in. We need to understand not some ideal and the history 
of our failed approximations, but the history of really existing demo- 
cracies, including the ideals nourished in struggles around and within 
them. Uncovering the points in space and time where social actors 
altered what democracy was—and enriched or impoverished it—is what 
is needed in order to understand the achievement and the limuts of the 
recent democratizations in Latin America (and elsewhere) and the 
prospects of democratization, everywhere. 


Eli Zaretsky 


Bisexuality, Capitalism 
and the Ambivalent Legacy 
of Psychoanalysis 


_ By the time Freud died in London in 1939, he was already a legend.‘ By 
the 1950s, he exerted a grip on many imaginations comparable to that of 
the great figures—Moses, Leonardo, Goethe, Dostoyevsky—-about whom he 
wrote. Equally important, Frankfurt School theorists placed his work at the 
centre of twentieth-century critical theory. In the 1960s and 1970s, feminist 
and gay critiques certainly called into question Freud’s stature, but in some 
ways they also enhanced it. Kate Millett called Freud ‘the strongest individ- 
ual... force’ in the twentieth-century gender counter-revolution, which granted 
him great power. Other feminists, beginning with Juliet Mitchell, argued that 

~ psychoanalysis, far from being counter-revolutionary, actually laid bare the 
psychodynamics of sexism. Gayle Rubin, for example, called psychoanalysis 
‘feminist theory manqué.’ 
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Around the same time, scholarly works began to appear which called 
for a downward revision in Freud’s standing. Henri Ellenberger’s The 
Discovery of the Unconscious (1971) challenged Freud’s originality by 
situating his thought in the context of nineteenth-century dynamic psy- 
chiatry. Frank Sulloway’s Frend, Biologist of the Mind (1979) did the same 
with nmeteenth-century biology. In 1986, Adolf Griinbaum’s The 
Foundations of Psychoanalysis rejected Freud’s claims to scientific stand- 
ing on technical philosophical grounds that would also delegitimate vast 
areas of social and cultural theory, and that normally would have been 
of little interest to anyone outside Grlinbaum’s research speciality.? 
But Griinbaum’s work was taken very seriously, not least by analysts 
who were by this tume losing faith in their project. These first wounds 
opened the way for media-driven polemics. In his 1984 book, The Assault 
on Trxth, Jeffrey Masson, editor of the then unpublished letters by 
Freud to Wilhelm Fliess, held that the letters would show that Freud 
had suppressed his knowledge of infantile sexual abuse. When the 
letters were published, of course, they showed no such thing, but the 
story is still widely believed. Finally, Frederick Crews put forth a wholly 
negative view of Freud combining an attack on his character, his theory 
and the analytic method of trearment.4 Crews’s attack has proven 
widely influential; I have even heard it described as ‘speaking truth 
to power’. In light of this history, how are we to understand psycho- 
analysis today? 


There are certainly important issues involved in evaluating the scien- 
tific status of psychoanalysis, but Freud defended psychoanalysis as a 
Wissenschaft, a research programme that included a speculative dimen- 
sion, and not as a positivistic and predictive science. It was the American 
ego-psychologists of the 1950s and 1960s who defined ıt in those terms, 
thus leaving themselves open to Griinbaum’s critique. In contrast to 
rival depth psychologies, notably Jung’s, Freud sought to keep psycho- 
analysis open to developments in the natural sciences. Of course, work 
in such areas as neurophysiology, evolutionary biology or the psychology 
and anthropology of the emotions may modify or disprove specific an- 
alytic formulations. But before discarding analytic thought in toto, I 
would want to know why normally exploratory criteria in the philos- 
ophy of science were in this case being used ın a prescriptive way. As for 
the efficacy of analytic treatment, about which many doubts have been 
raised, all forms of psychotherapy, other than drugs or behavioural modi- 
fication, are based on some variation of psychoanalysis. So this evaluation 
should only occur as part of a much vaster exploration of psychotherapy 


1 I wish to dedicare this essay to Nancy Fraser In eddition, I wish to thank José Brunner, 
Jum Miller and the Nie for belpful comment. Finally, I wish co thank the Robert Stoller 
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in general and, even more broadly, of the whole system of modern 
‘health’. As for the attacks on Freud’s character, we owe largely to Freud 
our appreciation of how ‘flawed’ all of us are, and I am not aware that 
Freud exempted himself from this judgement. 


By contrast, the important question is whether psychoanalysis was, and 
can still be understood as, a critical theory, one that challenged the forms of 
domination and ideology that characterize our society, or whether it was an 
essentially conservative, anti-political and sexist body of thought. Even 
now, almost a century after the publication of The Interpretation of Dreams, 
the most sophisticated writings on psychoanalysis are still polarized over 
this question. Critics of Freud stress his sexism and homophobia. Sander 
Gilman, a recent example, argues that Freud projected onto women nega- 
tive stereotypes of the Jew taken from the medical literature of his time.’ 
Meanwhile, Freud’s advocates in the sphere of sexual politics, reflecting the 
repudiation of 1970s ‘essentialism’, argue that his texts destabilize fixed 
meanings of gender and upset conventional assumptions about sexuality.® 
Terms like ‘sexism’, ‘homophobia’, and ‘destabilize’ are new, but some ver- 
sion of this polarization goes back to the earliest years of our century. 


For or Against Freud 


Why are discussions of Freud still polarized in this way? A key reason 18 
the absence of a genuinely historical understanding of psychoanalysis. In 
spite of all thar we know concerning its past, we still have not histori- 
cized Freud. For most of those who stress Freud’s contribution to gay or 
feminist theory, there 1s not even the pretence of history; there is only 
close reading of Freud’s texts. Gilman offers the appearance of history, 
but only that. As in other new historicist approaches, there is little sense 
of an institutional matrix or social order. The reasoning 1s analogical, not 
causal. Gilman seems to think that because he has demonstrated homo- 
logies between anti-Jewish and anti-female literature, he has explained 
the relation between the two discourses. 


We do, of course, have a vast non-theoretical historical literature on 
psychoanalysis situating it, for example, ın such contexts as fra-de-sidcle 
Vienna (by Carl Schorske, William McGrath, Peter Gay), London in the 
1940s (Phyllis Grosskurth, Elizabeth Young-Bruehl), New York City in 
the 1920s (Ann Douglas) and 1950s (Nathan Hale, Elizabeth Kurzweil) 
and Paris in the 1960s (Elisabeth Roudinesco, Sherry Turkle). But know- 
ing the past is not the same as historicizing it. Historicization requires a 
deeply conceptualized context, and places the question of critique at its 
centre in a way that academic history and biography normally do not. 


The two most important scholars who have attempted to historize 
psychoanalysis in this sense were Carl Schorske and Christopher Lasch.” 
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Schorske supplied the most important overall explanation of the nine- 
teench-century origins of psychoanalysis; Lasch, of 1ts place within twen- 
tieth-century Fordist mass-consumption and the welfare state. Both 
scholars were deeply influenced by the Frankfurt School framework, 
especially by the idea that there had been a decline from nineteenth-cen- 
tury liberalism and ‘independence’—the general outlook of an ascendant 
nineteenth-century bourgeoisie—to the psychologization and mass cul- 
ture of the twentieth century. Schorske called analysis ‘counter-political’, 
meaning that it reduced an outward-looking liberal rationalism to a pre- 
occupation with inner, psychological conflicts. Lasch followed Philip 
Rieff in describing analysis as marking a shift from ‘economic man’ to 
‘psychological man’, which Lasch explained as the result of the depen- 
dence or ‘narcissism’ provoked by the modern welfare state. There 
already exists, therefore, an important line of thought situaring analysis 
in the context of the shift from Liberal or competitive to developed or 
Fordist capitalism. I will take this body of thought as my starting point, 
from which, however, I will quickly diverge. 


The choice of a historical context in which to situate Freud depends 
on how one interprets him. I interpret Freud as a theorist of psychology 
and culture and, especially, of the relation between psychology and cul- 
ture. From my point of view, his most important idea was thar socially 
imposed categories and distinctions dissolve within the individual and 
are remade as the individual’s own unique wishes. In this essay, I will 
use this idea as the pivot of my argument. I will argue that this insight 
made psychoanalysis subversive of key aspects of nineteenth-century lib- 
eralism, but that it also made it adaptable to twentieth-century mass 
culture. Ultimately, psychoanalysis was reshaped by the culture it influ- 
enced so that its cntical possibilities were not only largely unrealized, 
but in fact were turned into modes of oppression. 


I shall make my argument in three parts. First, I shall describe the nexus of 
nineteenth-century cultural assumptions that Freud’s thought subverted. 
I shall focus on a particular tension in those assumptions centred on the 
ideal of self-control or self-mastery. An ancient ideal, increasingly general- 
ized during the nineteenth century, ‘self-mastery’ had a social counterpart: 
classes capable of self-mastery were to oversee those that supposedly were 
not—the poor, the working classes, the racially other. The tension came in 
the gendered character of the ideal: control was enjoined on both men and 
women but at the same time control was coded masculine. 


In the second part, I shall describe how Freud’s writings helped subvert 
these assumptions. Freud encountered the tension surrounding gender 
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and control in the medical context. From the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the relevant branches of medicine, neurology and psychiatry 
were focused on phenomena seen as involving the breakdown of control. 
Simultaneously, they turned from somatic to psychological explanations 
of these phenomena. This was the paradigm Freud revolutionized. 
Virtually all scholars agree thar the late 1890s, when Freud wrote The 
Interpretation of Dreams, was the period of his conceptual revolution. But 
there is still no agreement as to what that revolution was. I shall argue, as 
I said, that it lay in his account of the dissolution of external social codes 
and their reformulation as internal or psychological. My evidence centres 
around a shift in Freud’s use of the language of ‘bisexuality’ in chat 
period. Understanding that shift, I contend, allows one to see how Freud 
undermined the cultural assumptions 1n which the medical model of his 
time was rooted. 


Finally, in the third part of the paper, I shall situate Freud 1n the context 
of twentieth-century mass culture. Here I will show how the very 
achievement that made analysis a critical discourse when applied to the 
cultural codes of nineteenth-century society—namely, its psychologiza- 
tion of socially derived categories—for several decades made it instru- 
mental to the developed capitalist or Fordist social imaginary. This, in 
turn, will help explain why the dissolution of the Fordist imaginary 
beginning in the 1960s and 1970s was accompanied by a reaction against 
psychoanalysis. 


I shall conclude by rejecting the form in which the debate over whether 
Freud is a critical thinker is currently posed, namely whether his thought 
is intrinsically critical or reactionary. Freud was a profound critic of many 
assumptions underpinning our culture but his criticisms also proved 
highly adaptable. The real question is what insight the historicization of 
psychoanalysis brings to our understanding of the self-contradictory and 
conflicted nature of capitalist modernization. 


I. Nineteenth-Century Liberal Culture 


Carl Schorske’s Fin-de-Siécle Vienna situated psychoanalysis in the crisis 
of late nineteenth-century liberalism. According to Schorske, analysis 
reflected a turn from an outward looking, self-confident liberalism to 
an introspective modernism, provoked in Freud’s case, by the rise of 
mass, anti-Semitic politics. The term ‘liberalism’, as used by Schorske, is 
a broad enough category to encompass a range of issues including Freud’s 
personal struggles for autonomy, his quasi-assimilationist Judaism, and 
even his efforts to formulate a philosophy of science.’ I will modify 
Schorske’s account in three ways. First, I will situate the crisis of late 
nineteenth-century Liberalism more broadly within the framework of 
capitalist development, second, I will shift the focus from Austria, where 
liberalism was weak and psychoanalysis marginal, to the mainstream of 
nineteenth-cenniry capitalist development, especially in England and 
America, where analysis was centrally important; and, third, I will put 
gender at the centre of the discussion. 


® Toews, ‘Historicizing Psychoanalysis’. 
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For human beings to experience their own humanity, they require a cul- 
ture that recognizes the commonality and interconnectedness of their 
lives. For the nineteenth-century middle classes that recognition was 
already shallow. In place of interconnectedness, nineteenth-century lib- 
eral society, if we think in 1:deal-typical terms, developed an ethic centred 
on self-control, stoicism and self-mastery. Key terms included ‘charac- 
ter’, ‘habit’, and ‘industry’, as well as ‘malingerer’. Key values included 
domesticity, cleanliness, punctuality, temperance, discipline and thrift. 
New practices expressing these concerns included public education, 
political economy and psychiatry, which was revolutionized in the nine- 
teenth century. Of course, reality was infinitely more complicated, and 
nineteenth-century culture also stressed sentiment, expression and intro- 
spection. Nonetheless, a common thread running through the culture 
was the demand that one repress or deny passivity, weakness or depen- 
dency to fulfil one’s responsibilities. Although we associate this value 
with the middle class, the emphasis on self-mastery also pervaded artisan 
republicanism, early trade unionism and cooperative and self-help move- 
ments among farmers, workers and ex-slaves. 


Self-control was linked to social control. The predominant model of the 
mind, according to which the will controlled or repressed ‘disorder’, had 
a social counterpart. The reasonable, self-controlled, British (or Ameri- 
can) gentleman controlled the heathen, African slave, the ‘primitive’, the 
‘working class’, the cheap-labour immigrant, the drunk. Control was 
supposed to proceed primarily by civilizing practices, not force. If one 
were to put this in ‘post-Victorian’, that is, Freudian, terms, one might 
say that the nineteenth-century middle classes ‘projected’ their own 
dependencies, their sexuality, their feelings of vulnerability, fears of their 
own violence, and so forth, onto ‘inferior’ groups. In a particular way, 
however, they projected these qualities onto women, even though the 
‘they’ that did the projecting included women as well as men. 


Gender distinction, of course, was at the heart of nineteenth-century 
culture. Scientists and doctors agreed with moralists and publicists that 
there was an absolute and unambiguous difference between men and 
women. Distinctive traits and expectations, physiologies and sexualities, 
and regions of social space—the public and the private—were associated 
with each gender. Even more sharply than in the past, the values of self- 
control, mastery, or reason were equated with men. Women were identi- 
fied with passivity, dependence, emotionality. 


But this characterization was contradictory because women were also 
enjoined to the same requirements of self-control and self-mastery as 
men. No less than men, they were supposed to deny their dependency 
needs, their emotionality, their passivity, at least in most contexts and for 
most purposes. At the same time, any breakdown of self-control was 
coded feminine. As a result, the understandings surrounding gender 
were a particularly sensitive register of the tensions in the culture. 


The focus on the family and self-control in the nineteenth century, ulti- 
mately, was an attempt to forestall social conflict, especially class con- 
flict, by redefining problems in terms of individual character. 
Institutions like education and the family were raised in importance 
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because they were intended to overcome the societal conflicts spawned 
by industrialization. Gender, in the sense of ‘sex-roles’, was central to 
this attempt. Any systemic change would necessarily be calibrated with 
changes ın the gender order. 


II. Freud and the Crumbling of 
the Victorian Family System 


Freud was born in 1856. As an upwardly mobile young researcher and 
doctor, he shared the values I have just described, but he also lived at 
a time when industrializarion and immigration were eroding their 
currency. In 1883, he wrote to his fiancée, ‘the mob gives vent to its 
appetites, and we deprive ourselves. We deprrve ourselves in order to 
maintain our integrity, we economize ın our health, our capacity for 
enjoyment, our emotions; we save ourselves for something, not knowing 
for what. And this habit of constant suppression of natural instincts 
gives us the quality of refinement.’? 


Freud began to question the assumptions of his culture more deeply 
in the course of his study of the problem of hysteria, one of a group of 
newly defined ‘diseases’ known as neuroses. The term ‘neurosis’ had been 
coined in the eighteenth century to signify an overly sensitive or irritable 
nervous system but, when Freud was a student, neurotics were identified 
as a discrete group.’ Between 1869 and 1873, neurasthenia, anorexia 
nervosa, and agoraphobia were identified for the first time. Hysteria, 
known earlier, moved to the forefront of neurology.™ At the tıme, these 
conditions were considered to be reaching near-epidemic proportions. 
Descriptions were pervasive in literature, and soon many cultural figures 
such as Jane Addams and Max Weber were known for their experience 
with them. 


The neuroses had three characteristics important to my argument. The 
first, exemplified in hysteria, was that they represented a breakdown of 
self-mastery, a feeling of being overwhelmed by emotion and by feelings 
of passivity, a feeling of losing control. The distinguishing mark of hys- 
teria was an ‘outbreak of affect’. Neurologists used such terms as lability, 
suggestibility and psychoplasticity.*? 


Second, the neuroses were defined by a shift from somatic to psychologi- 
cal complaints. Neurasthenia was the first neurosis described wholly in 
psychological terms. Anorexia was ‘discovered’ when patients shifted 
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from complaints of stomach pain to complaints of an unwillingness to 
eat." Hypochondria, once a medically respectable disease, ‘acquired the 
connotation of an imaginary illness.’ Hysteria was unique in that the 
complaints were somatic, including, for example, paralyzed limbs, but 
the explanations proffered were increasingly psychological. 


Finally, all che neuroses were described in gendered terms. Hysterion, of 
course, 1s Greek for womb. Many of the neuroses involved intensified 
stereotypes of ‘femininity’: emotionality (hysteria), obsession with body 
image (anorexia), fear of going out alone (agoraphobia). ‘Femininity’, in 
turn, was a code word for the need for greater control. The ‘over-sensitiv- 
ity’ and the ‘suggestibility’ that scientists and doctors ascribed to neu- 
rotics, they also linked to alcoholism, to Latin culture, to mob 
psychology and to socialism, but especially to women." 


The aim of the tradition of psychological treatment in which Freud 
worked was to get the patient to re-establish self-control. The means, 


which reveal the internal contradictions involved in the emphasis on ` 


self-mastery, was to create a dependent relation with the doctor and then 
use the doctor's authority to end the dependency. The model was hypno- 
sis: ‘when you awake you will do “x” and remember nothing.’ 


The origins of this method lay in a form of psychiatry developed during 
the Enlightenment called ‘moral treatment’. Ultimately based on John 
Locke's work, moral treatment rested on the theory that disordered ‘asso- 
ciations’ could be rearranged to cure insanity. Although its founders 
stressed the impact of institutional regimes, such as the asylums, in the 
early nineteenth century psychiatrists soon realized that the ordinary 
doctor could be trained to elicit submission. Benjamin Rush, for exam- 
ple, the founder of American psychiatry, gave a series of rules for doing 
so: ‘catch [the patient's] BYE... Secure obedience... by the VOICE... the 
COUNTENANCE...should be accommodated to the state of the patient 
..."'6 And so the rules continued. 


Bisexuality and Hierarchy 


Nineteenth-century psychiatry, like the culture generally, combined 
hierarchical control and gender. The psyche was understood in terms of 
levels determined by evolution. The elementary levels were reflexes; 
higher up were sensations, then perceptions, and finally, at the top, came 
‘individuality’. Hysteria was caused by an ‘unruly’ piece of the ‘lower’ 
mind that had not been brought into connection with the higher part 
of the mind or ‘consciousness’. The purpose of hypnotism, Freud was 
taught in Paris in 1885, was to access the ‘lower’ parts of the mind, and 
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make them available for discharge. The gendered character of this model 
particularly came to the surface in discussions of hypnosis. The ‘lower’ or 
‘cut-off part of the mind was linked to femininity. Hypnotism, wrote 
one practitioner, utilized ‘the dominance that nature has given one sex 
over the other in order to attach and arouse.’ “The magnetized (the pas- 
sive feminine part) is in sympathy with the magnetizer (the active mas- 
culine part)’, wrote another.*7 


Freud inherited this framework of thought and throughout the 1890s 
used it to try to explain hysteria. Stwdses in Hysteria (1893-95), the 
unpublished ‘Project for a Scientific Psychology’ (1895) and the ‘seduc- 
tion theory’ (1896) are all examples. They follow the established think- 
ing, which in part goes back at least to the Greeks, according to which 
some ‘lower’ part of the mind—an impulse, a suggestion, an unassimi- 
lated memory—uis cut off from the higher part of the mind, reason, mas- 
tery, consciousness. Freud also followed established thinking in arguing 
that the lower part of the mind was a repressed wish, especially a sexual 
wish. Where Freud eventually differed was in explaining hysteria as 
the repression of an s#fantile sexual wish, rather than a ‘normal’ adult, 
heterosexual one. He learned about infantile sexuality from a new dis- 
cipline, sexology, which also studied the ‘perversions’, especially homo- 
sexuality. It was from this discipline, especially as he was introduced to 
it by his friend, Wilhelm Fliess, that Freud learned about bisexuality. 


‘Bisexuality’ in the late nineteenth century did not have its contempo- 
rary meaning of choosing sexual partners from both sexes. Instead it 
meant that there were ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ currents within each 
individual. Bisexuality was an ancient idea that had been reborn in many 
late nineteenth-century cultural spheres, as a way of portraying devia- 
tions from the established gender order. The sexologists especially 
applied the concept to homosexuals, whom they described as a ‘third’ or 
‘intermediate’ sex, combining elements of the other two. In this way, 
they sought ‘tolerance’ for homosexuals while affirming the dichoto- 
mous nineteenth-century conception of gender. 


Freud’s interest in the concept of bisexuality took off around 1895, the 
year in which he interpreted his first dream. Part of what Freud did in 
the following decade was to bring together the literature on the ‘neu- 
roses’ and the literature on the ‘perversions’. The concept of bisexuality 
served as his bridge. In trying to explain hysteria by bisexuality, Freud 
brought the gender assumptions of nineteenth-century, middle-class 
culture to a new level of explicitness. He began, following Fliess, with 
the assumption that there were male and female substances in both sexes 
and that the male substance ‘produceld] pleasure’ while the female sub- 
stance was associated with repression. Soon he dropped the language of 
substances but not that of masculinity and femininity. For example, at 
one point, he hypothesized that each sex repressed the opposite sex in 
itself. Next, he suggested that both sexes repressed masculinity.‘? In 
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1889, he wrote to Fliess: ‘Bisexuality! J am sure you are right about it. I 
am accustoming myself to the idea of regarding every sexual act as a 
process in which four persons are involved.’*? While Freud’s precise 
meaning here is unclear, he appears to sense a tension between sexuality 
and gender binarism. Throughout these formulations, Freud held to the 
view, that ‘repression and the neuroses, and thus the independence of the 
unconscious, presuppose bisexuality.’2° 


Freud never renounced these or sumilar formulations but after complet- 
ing The Interpretation of Dreams in 1899 he stopped using them. By 1905, 
when he wrote Three Essays on Sexuality, the language he used to discuss 
psychology was that of sexuality, not gender. By sexuality, Freud meant 
the whole range of excitations and activities thar can be observed from 
infancy on, and that ‘procure a pleasure that cannot be adequately ex- 
plained in terms of the satisfaction of a basic physiological need.’?! This 
range of infantile activities, in Freud’s theory, gradually constellate in the 
adult forms of love. ‘Perversions’ and ‘repression’ now became variations _ 
on this process. A perversion is a piece of infantile sexuality that has not 
been joined up and connected with the rest of a person’s form of loving. 
A repression is the denial of an infantile current. Every person’s sexuality 
is unique. In 1912, Freud defined transference as the subject matter of 
analysis because it brought to light each person’s ‘special individuality in 
the exercise of the capacity to love’ that is, in the conditions a person sets 
up for loving, the impulses a person gratifies, the aims they set out to 
achieve.?? 


Object-Choice and Gender 


Gender does not disappear from Freud’s work after 1899. On the con- 
trary, it is everywhere, but not in the earlier sense of masculine and femi- 
nine currents of the personality. With one key exception, to which I will 
turn in a moment, Freud resisted using the terms ‘masculinity’ and ‘fem- 
ininity’ after 1899. They largely dropped out of his writing until 1915 
when he added a footnote on them to a revision of the Three Essays. When 
debates over female sexuality erupted ın the 1920s, the terms also re- 
turned, but Freud was almost embarrassed by them. We make use, he 
wrote, ‘of what ıs obviously an inadequate empirical and conventional 
equation: we call what is active, male, and whar 1s passive, female.’ After 
1899, in place of a division between masculinity and femininity, Freud 
spoke of ambivalence or of sexual conflict. The result was a body of writ- 
ing, at least until the 1920s, in which gender dichotomy shadowed or lay 
in the background of mental conflict, rather than supplying the psycho- 
logical basis for explaining it. 


The exception is the question of object choice, meaning whether one 
chooses to love a man or a woman. This idea first appeared in the Dora 


case (1900), originally intended as an addendum to The Interpretation of 
Dreams. In ‘Dora’, Freud offered his solution to the problem of hysteria. 
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He defined hysteria as an inability to choose between love obyects of dif- 
ferent sexes. In contrast to the language he used in the 1890s, Freud did 
not describe Dora’s hysteria as a conflict between her masculine and femi- 
nine sides. Rather, he described her as vacillating between Herr K and 
Frau K, to both of whom she was attracted. Dora—Ida Bauer—repressed 
neither masculinity nor femininity; she repressed sexual wishes that, for 
the most part, could be directed at either sex. 


The relation of repression to gender did not disappear. But after The 
Interpretation of Dreams, Freud regularly argued against equating mas- 
culinity with control, rationality or consciousness. Sumilarly, he argued 
against equating passivity, masochism, defeat, withdrawal from the 
world, or ‘castration’ with ‘femininity’, that is, with the representation of 
women. Although he used the terms ‘masculinity’ and ‘femininity’, he 
now spoke of them as associated with non-gendered polarities such as 
sadism and masochism to which they do not correspond. 


Consider, for example, the concept of obsessional neurosis which Freud 
formulated in 1907 1n the so-called ‘Rat-Man’ case. Ernst Lanzer, the 
young lawyer who was the subject of the case, was tied up in knots both 
in talking to Freud and in his romantic relations. Freud described Lanzer 
as having two irreducible conflicts. One was between attachment to his 
father, a man, and attachment to his lover, a woman. This conflict, Freud 
wrote, was hysterical or bisexual, terms he now equated. The second con- 
flict, however, was between passive and active aims, roughly between a 
desire to be loved and a need to maintain control. An insistence on con- 
trol such as Lanzer manifested, Freud wrote, ‘cannot be described as 
“masculine” or “feminine” but it ‘can persist throughout life and... per- 
manently attract a large portion of sexual activity to itself.’?3 


An analogous point informed Freud’s 1911 account of Judge Daniel 
Schreber, who fell ill in response to a humiliating election loss. Mute for 
several years, Schreber eventually began to think of himself as a volup- 
tuous woman whom God wanted to impregnate. On one hand, Freud 
described Schreber’s problem as a narcissistic injury of a sort that was not 
peculiar to either sex. At the same time, Freud linked narcissism to 
‘homosexuality’, by which he meant Schreber’s infantile wish to be like, 
and to be loved by, his father. Schreber’s fantasy of himself as a woman, 
Freud argued, was a way for him to accept this infantile wish and thus a 
step toward recovery, not a manifestation of illness. 


Likewise, Serge Pankejeff, the 1914 “Wolf Man’, spent his life lording it 
over women. Freud, however, described his basic wishes as passive and 
masochistic, derived from seeing or imagining his mother having sex 
with his bullying father. A man’s wish to suffer or be humiliated, Freud 
argued, could be at least as powerful as his wish to dominate, and more- 
over was more likely to be unconscious.?> Pankejeff’s need to intimidate 
women was an attempt to bolster his narcissism, not an expression of his 
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‘masculinity’. Indeed, Freud wrote ‘the ego has no sexual [that is, gen- 
dered] currents but only an interest in ıts own self-protection and in the 
preservation of its narcissism.’2° 


With such formulations, Freud went a long way toward cracking the 
code of nineteenth-century liberal culture. This was not his intention 
—which was to explain neurosis. But in doing so, he showed that ~ 
the ‘problems’—passivity, lack of control, dependency—that the nine- 
teenth-century middle classes had assigned to women, to the working 
class, to ‘Africans’ and to ‘inferior’ or ‘uncivilized’ people were universal. 
The logic of the distinction between those in control (male professionals) 
and those in need of control (women, homosexuals, racialized others) 
began to break down. In a sense, Freud can be described as ‘outing’ the 
white, male professional’s dependency In so doing, however, he ques- 
tioned the underpinnings of a whole system by which identity and social 
place were being maintained. 


It is in this sense that Schorske’s emphasis on the introspective, as well as 
the Jewish, roots of psychoanalysis is so important. Analysis was born as 
a reflection upon experiences of defeat, loss, mourning and withdrawal. 
It was not a heroic ethic. If we examine the internal culture of early 
analysis, as revealed in the letters between Freud and his followers, what 
was new was the emergence of a language centred on recognizing the 
universality of passive wishes. ‘I confess this to you with a struggle’, 
Jung wrote to Freud, my veneration for you is disgusting and ridiculous 
because of its undeniable erotic undertones.’?7 I wish you ‘had torn your- 
self from your infantile role to place yourself next to me as an equal com- 
panion’, Freud wrote to Ferenczi; ‘I would prefer an independent friend 
but uf you make such difficulties I will have to adopt you as a son.’ 


Leaving aside, for a moment, 1ts umplications for women, it can still be 
seen that Freud’s language held the potential for a ‘Copernican’ reorien- 
tation. Nineteenth-century scientific and medical explanations of psy- 
chological phenomena alternated between emphasizing heredity and 
environment. Lacking was a conception of motivation. That is what 
Freud provided. His theories made room for both constitutional and 
environmental factors, but only as components of a larger explanation 
that foregrounded individuals’ desires and the way 1n which those desires 
led men and women to live in worlds largely of their own construction. 


The basis for this reorientation was Freud’s conception of sexuality, 
which encompassed both infancy and the unconscious. This conception 
was so polymorphous, so ‘linguistic’ in today’s terminology, that it had 
the capacity to dissolve fixed distinctions of gender. As these distinctions 
threatened to dissolve, so did an entire universe of cultural controls 
through which assumptions concerning gender reverberated. As Freud’s 
advocates argue today, his ‘anti-essentialism’ opened the possibility for a 
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far-reaching dissolution. Thus, a utopian moment followed their public- 
ation. This moment centred on a latent vision, not generally voiced, of a 
world in which socially inscribed categories and hierarchies disappear. 
Utopianism potentially serves a critical function—it provides a standard 
for judging the existing society. But utopianism can also serve the inter- 
ests of domination and illusion, as Freud’s critics have rightly insisted 


III. Mass Culture and Personal Life 


Fin-de-Stecle Vienna broke off in 1900, while Christopher Lasch’s The 
Culture of Narcissism described the United States in the latter part of the 
twentieth century, but they tell a consistent story. As we have seen, 
Schorske called analysis ‘counter-political’, meaning that it encouraged a 
retreat from politics and a compensatory preoccupation with intrapsy- 
chic reality. Lasch distinguished ‘pseudo-self awareness’ or psychologiza- 
tion from genuine introspection but, like Schorske, he identified the 
inward turn, the preoccupation with the self historically associated with 
psychoanalysis, with the decline of the nineteenth-century liberal ethic 
centred on ‘independence’ or ‘self-control’. 


According to Lasch, a preoccupation with the self is integral to twen- 
tieth-century corporate capitalist society. In making his argument, how- 
ever, Lasch did not begin with an analysis of capitalism, understanding 
by that term the social system that results from the buying and selling of 
labour power. Rather, Lasch meant the welfare state. He criticized the 
welfare state, and the ‘helping’ professions associated with it, for creating 
‘dependence’, thereby sustaining the myth thar nineteenth-century 
middle class culture fostered ‘independence’. He thereby romanticized 
the nineteenth-century family and failed to appreciate the many ways 
ın which corporate capitalism, including the welfare state, advanced the 
cause of women and gays. Ultimately, he described the shift from nine- 
teenth- to twentieth-century society as negative, rather than analyzing it 
dialectically. 


A more fruitful approach to the shift from liberal or competitive to cor- 
porate capitalism rests on appreciating the vastly increased role assigned 
to consciousness, knowledge and science in the productive process. There 
was an increased awareness of the role of mental labour ın production, as 
well as an increase in mental labour itself. The resulting productivity led 
to a shift from an emphasis on saving, thrift and sacrifice to one on ex- 
pending consumption. The same productivity encouraged the shift from 
a conflict model of society centred on the relation between capital and 
labour to a cooperation model, suggested in the us in the phrase, ‘the 


progressive era’. 


Corporate capitalism eroded many of the bases of nineteenth-century 
culture, including its ideal-typical family and its model of separate 
spheres. The result is best characterized as the historical emergence of 
“personal life’—forms of life separate from and no longer directly deter- 
mined by the sphere of production.?® The distinction between public 
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and private spheres remained important but the private sphere of the 
family was now subsumed in a larger context. Adolescence, youth and 
the issues important to youth, especially sexuality and identity, emerged 
as new, and by che 1920s, dominant concerns. Familial repressiveness, 
which had served a function in an era of scarcity and competition, sud- 
denly seemed antiquated and idiosyncratic. Gender remained important 
but there was a new emphasis on ‘similarity’. Modernity seemed to many 
to contain the potential for realizing Wollstonecraft’s famous wish that 
the difference between the sexes be restricted to the sphere of sexual love. 


Personal life had a dual aspect. On one hand, it led away from politics 
and toward a narcissistic preoccupation with the self. This was the 
aspect that Schorske and Lasch emphasized. On the other hand, it could 
also imply a redefinition and deepening of politics. This redefinition 
went beyond the framing of new ‘issues’ and expressed the possibilities 
of forms of life no longer dominated by social necessity. In pre-modern 
societies a common way of life meant that the internal world of individ- 
uals was homologous with the larger cultural symbolic. Traditional ther- 
apy aimed to reintegrate the individual with their world.3° Freud’s 
insight was that the symbols by which modern men and women lived 
were personal and idiosyncratic. Thus, when Freud insisted that ‘we ana- 
lysts refuse... to turn a patient who puts himself into our hands in search 
of help into our private property, to decide his fate for him, to force our 
own ideals upon him, and with the pride of the Creator to form him in 
our own image and see that it is good’, he was in part actually articulat- 
ing the new possibilities of subjectivity, plurality and personal freedom 
that had emerged in his time.3* 


The significance of personal life, over and against the nineteenth-century 
emphasis on the family, was expressed ın a new culture—mass culture. 
Its main characteristic was its apparent inclusiveness. Reflecting the 
changed character of corporate capitalism, the new culture idealized 
personal freedom, mass consumption and cooperation. Dime novels, 
amusement parks, the movies, sports, reflected immigrant and working- 
class traditions with important democratizing elements, but they also 
reflected the elaboration of a new social imaginary, one which worked on 
the basis of a wishful solution to both personal problems and social con- 
flict: harmonious reconciliation in an imaginary sphere.” 


Psychotherapy was at the centre of mass culture. Whereas nineteenth- 
century psychiatry had functioned by excluding and isolating the 
so-called ‘mad’, twentieth century ‘psychotherapy’ stressed che univer- 
sality of a ‘subconscious’, a secondary or subliminal self, in which one 


9 The pre-modern ‘therapist’ or shaman was effectrve because he or she mobilized collec- 
tively shared symbols. Claude Lévi-Strauss, explaining a shamans effectrveness in a dif- 
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a society which believes in it’ Claude Lévi-Scrauss, “The Hffectrveness of Symbols’, 
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could transcend the conflicts and travails of everyday existence. Whereas 
the nineteenth-century psychiatrist stressed self-control, the early twen- 
tieth-century therapist stressed catharsis and release. Psychotherapy 
sanctioned the idea of transcending conflict, especially social conflict, 
through mental means. It also provided the culture with many of its key 
schemata for self-interpretation. 


Late nineteenth-century precursors of psychotherapy such as ‘mind cure’, 
Christian Science, and the Emmanuel movement, had anticipated the affin- 
ity between psychotherapy and mass culture. These movements, too, arose 
out of a rejection of ‘Victonianism’, as nineteenth-century middle-class cul- 
ture now came to be called.33 The mind cure movements used meditation 
to access ‘inexhaustible subconscious powers [with] roots in the Infinite.’ 
In 1901, William James wrote approvingly of these movements. ‘Official 
moralists’, he remarked, ‘advise us never to relax our strenuousness ... Be 
vigilant, day and night... hold your passive tendencies in check.’ But many 
people ‘find thar all this conscious effort...only makes them twofold more 
the children of hell... Their machinery refuses to run... when the bearings 
are made so hot and the belts so tight. Under these circumstances the way 
to success...1s by an antimoralistic methdcbc..relaracion, not intentness, 
should be now the rule.” These movements helped prepare the ground for 
psychotherapy in the United States. 


Psychoanalysis and Mass Culture 


The emerging therapeutic professions, especially those tied to medicine, 
struggled intently to distinguish themselves from mass culture. In doing 
so, they betrayed their underlying affinity with it. Hugo Munsterberg’s 
Psychotherapy (1909) is an example. Munsterberg, a professor of philoso- 
phy at Harvard, wrote the book to combat mind-cure amateurism. 
Arguing that the ‘big marketplace of civilization’ had weakened ties, he 
called for ‘a conscious social program of symbol building and communal 
reintegration led by professionals.’ Psychotherapy, he wrote, should 
inhibit pain, suppress emotion, and substitute pleasant ideas ‘until the 
normal equilibrium is restored.’3° 


Needless to say, Freud's idea of analysis was very different from thar of 
Munsterberg. Freud believed in a slow, painful process by which infantile 
wishes become accessible to consciousness. And his thought had a critical 
dimension. But the very thing that had made his thought subversive in 
the Victorian context, namely, his demonstration that empirical events or 
messages recerved from the society were remade by individuals under the 
impetus of their own needs, also gave it a recuperative or integrative 
function in the emerging culture. 
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That 1t would serve this function was by no means inevitable. In the 
1920s, intellectuals in Bloomsbury, Weimar Berlin, Surrealist Paris, 
Greenwich Village and throughout revolutionary Russia, struggled to 
articulate the critical dimension of psychoanalysis. Yet the integration 
of analysis into psychiatry in the US proved decisive. By 1919 the Us 
already boasted the largest number of analysts in the world. In Europe, 
the psychiatric establishment rejected analysis; in the US, analysts virt- ~ 
ually dominated psychiatry. Ernest Jones understood how important 
the English-speaking world would be to the development of psycho- 
analysis. One of his many legacies are the English translations of Freud, 
which culminated in the Strachey edition and are stull the only com- 
plete and edited edition of Freud’s work in any language.3” 


From its beginnings, American analysis reflected the close connection 
of professionalism and mass culture. Mind-cure supplied the in- 
spiration for G. Stanley Hall’s invitation to Freud to speak at Clark 
University in 1909. Hall was a king-maker. The audience included a 
cross-section of America’s medical and academic elite, among them, 
Edward Titchener, William James, Franz Boas, and Adolf Meyer, 
arguably America’s leading psychologist, philosopher, anthropologist 
and psychiatrist. The rmportant thing, Ernest Jones advised Freud, was 
‘to aum first at the recognized people... There is so much vulgarization 
and exploitation [in America], that one has a strong weapon in insist- 
ing on the exact scientific side.’38 Freud did not take Jones’s advice. 
Enjoying his first taste of American-style mass consumption—Coney 
Island, Chinatown, Niagara Falls—he aimed his lectures at a broad 
audience stressing ‘the practicality, the optimism, the comparative 
simplicity of psychoanalysis.’39 Later he described the experience as 
‘the unfolding of an incredible daydream.’ ‘In Europe I felt like some- 
one excommunicated; here I saw myself received by the best as an 


equal.’4° 


The Clark lectures produced the first Freudian generation of Amer- 
ican psychiatry: younger, hospital-based doctors discontented with 
somatic interpretations. By 1915, the main psychiatric text, White 
and Jeliffe’s Dresses of the Nervous Systems, recommended analysis at 
‘higher psychological levels.’ Although it could not cure psychotic 
patients, it could at least relieve their symptoms.4’ American psy- 
chiatrists had no interest in analysis except as a technique. In 1925, they 
mandated that only MDs could practice analysis, cutting it off from 
1ts connections to literature, history and social thought. Later, when 
they discovered what they regarded as more efficient techniques, they 
dropped analysis. 


The Clark lectures also produced Freud's mass celebrity. By World War 1, 
the coverage of analysis eclipsed that of all other therapies, especially in 
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Magazines aimed at women.” After the war, the Hearst papers serial- 
ized their first analysis, that of Mabel Dodge Luhan, in whose salon 
the first analytic group had met. Amid the birth of mass advertising, 
Edward Bernays, the ‘Father of Public Relations’ popularized his uncle 
Sigmund Freud’s teachings on the breaking down of ‘resistances.’43 In 
1924, Sam Goldwyn sailed for Europe announcing that he would offer 
Freud $100,000 to assist ın devising ‘a really great love story’. Failing 
that, chat he would get Freud to ‘come to America and help in a “drive” on 
the hearts of this nation.’ Who better than Freud?, asked Goldwyn, Freud 
with his insight into ‘emotional motivations and suppressed desires.’ A 
few years later, Hearst tried to get Freud to come to Chicago ‘at any price’ 
to ‘analyze’ the young murderers, Leopold and Loeb.4 


Managing the Mind 


Interest in psychoanalysis was part of a global shift toward psychologiza- 
tion. That some analysts, including Freud, were hostile to the new devel- 
opments was of little significance. A main theme in progressive era 
America had been the belief that questions previously defined as political, 
were in fact technical, to be solved by experts. In the 1920s, political sci- 
entist Harold Lasswell drew on Freud to argue that those ‘overly’ involved 
1n politics acted from psychological hang-ups.43 The famous Hawthorne 
experiments, begun in 1929, purported to show that workers were more 
interested in whether anyone paid attention to them than in their actual 
conditions of work. Struck by the experiments, Elton Mayo founded the 
field of industrial relations on the premise that conflicts between labour 
and management could be best treated as displacements from private 
life.46 When World War 1 broke out, Talcott Parsons urged that the gov- 
ernment not respond to anti-war protests ‘hysterically’, as ıt had during 
the First World War. A propaganda agency, Parsons wrote, should assume 
a ‘disinterested’ role and decline to respond to hostile interpretations of 
goveroment policy—thus defeating them in the manner of a therapist 
whose non-responsive behaviour undermines neurotic perceptions by 
withholding confirmation from them.4” This was the milieu from which, 
after World War n, essentially as part of the Marshall Plan, American ana- 
lysts re-exported their version of analytic psychiatry to Europe where, 
except for an isolated proto-feminist enclave associated with Melanie 
Klein, it had been destroyed by fascism. 


Psychological thought, which proved so liberating in some contexts, opened 
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the way in others for the reimposition of authoritarian and hierarchical rela- 
tions. Both nineteenth- and twentieth-century middle-class culture empha- 
sized individual character as the alternative to social conflict. But the 
twentieth-century dream of transcending socially imposed limitations was 
sustained by Freud’s brilliant vision. Partly as a result, the newer forms of 
social control were more deeply internalized than the older. The nineteenth- 
century emphasis on ‘self-mastery’ actually left more space for failure, disor- 
der and eccentricity than the twentieth-century emphasis on the personal 
which, because it was seen as coming from within, could never be evaded. 


Self-denial, more characteristic of the nineteenth century, and escapism, 
more characteristic of the twentieth, are not mutually exclusive alterna- 
tives. The attempt to set up boundaries between classes, races and gen- 
ders and the attempt to create an imaginary space within which social 
differences are discounted, are two versions of self-deception. Both are 
attempts at mind over matter: in both periods, the same individuals 
alternated between them. The latter, in fact, with 1ts dream-like aspects, 
regularly collapsed back into the former. Thus, many analysts wound up 
resurrecting, even as they claimed to reject, the normalizing aspects of 
the psychiatry they ostensibly supplanted. 


As a result, the history of analysis has an ironic structure. Although 
analysis began by using the literature on the perversions to dissolve 
assumptions based on gender, it turned into a bulwark of prejudice 
against women and homosexuals. In place of a world defined in terms of 
masculinity and femininity, Freud had opened a world of psychosexual 
stages: oral, anal, genital; paranoia, obsessional neurosis, hysteria; auto- 
eroticism, narcissism, object relations; subject/object, active/passive, 
male/female. The endpoint of each schema was the heterosexual couple. 
Thus gender, suppressed as a psychological current, had reappeared as 
the end point of object choice. Once heterosexuality was reinscribed as a 
norm, homosexuality would be necessarily pathologized. Gender and 
homophobia, finally, were the pivots through which a whole series of 
stigmatizations and exclusions were put in place 


Reconstituting the Family 


The destabilization of fixed gender norms had been at the centre of what 
was most progressive about psychoanalysis and it was through the re- 
establishment of these norms that analysis became a repressive force. Not — 
only was gender itself fundamental to modern forms of regulating the 
individual, but ın addition, the assumption that sexual difference was 
foundational helped naruralize and essentialize a whole body of thought. 
Thus, the first step toward the destruction of a critical perspective was to 
re-establish the foundational character of the distinction between the 
sexes. A tension over the meaning of this distinction had repeatedly 
emerged throughout the history of analysis. 


If Freud opened up the possibility of re-establishing conventional norms 
of gender and sexuality, others were quick to enter the breach. Every one ` 
of Freud’s important analytic opponents, no matter how they other- 
wise differed, returned to the standpoint that psychoanalysis began by 
rejecting, namely, that a theory of the psyche must be grounded on the 
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distinction between the sexes. In the 1890s, Fliess, and a decade later 
Jung, argued that the psyche should be understood in terms of ‘mascu- 
line’ and ‘feminine’ principles. In 1910, when Alfred Adler revived the 
older theory of bisexuality as ‘psychical hermaphroditism’, Freud re- 
sponded that in psychology ‘the concepts “masculine” and “feminine” 
are of no use.’ The proper dichotomy, he said, is not between masculine 
and feminine but between libido and repression. In the 1920s, Freud's 
opponents in the debates over female sexuality, such as Karen Horney 
and Ernest Jones, began with the distinction between the sexes and then 
explained what difference that distinction made to subsequent develop- 
ment.4® While the content vaned, the same disagreement over the status 


of gender as a psychological category kept recurring. 


The naturalization of gender norms began early. The debates over 
female sexuality of the 1920s and 1930s led to the reorientation of ana- 
lytic theory around the relationship between mother and infant. This 
reorientation brought some undeniable gains. Even the beginnings of 
the specificity of female development could not be understood without 
studying the girl’s relation with her mother, and with this turn of 
emphasis, the centrality of the mother-infant or ‘pre-Oedipal’ relation- 
ship to a// development quickly became clear. Moreover, the early ana- 
lytic focus on authority deepened into an understanding of dependence. 
But the reorientation of psychoanalysis around the mother-infant rela- 
tionship and around a deepening understanding of dependence acquired 
an increasingly tendentious character dunng World War o. Analysts 
responded to the bombing of London by arguing that separation of 
small children from their mothers ‘introduces major psychological 
problems.’49 Although their arguments contained genuine insights, 
they also served to bolster efforts to return women to the home after the 
war and to institutionalize the family wage in the post-war welfare 
state. The welfare state sustained the family, especially the working- 
class family. It did not undermine the family, as Lasch maintained. The 
problem was that the ‘cell’, the basic unit of the welfare state, was the 
individual, male-headed, heterosexual family with 1ts presumption of 
strict gendet difference and not the community or society. Thus per- 
sonal life could not be freed from familial determination. 


Once again the us, to which almost all the emigrés eventually moved, was 
crucial. In Cold War America psychoanalytic ideas pervaded the culture. 
Its practinoners influenced a vast network of satellite organizations and 
activities including counselling, testing, education, personnel, religion and 
law, especially new branches such as juvenile and domestic relations. The 
integration of analysis into a system of disciplines was inseparable from a 
McCarthyite insistence on the ‘American way of life’.5° Analysts now held 
that ‘every homosexual ts a latent heterosexual’, that ‘the anatomical 
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equipment of the female child puts her-at a disadvantage ın relation to 
the possessor of the phallus’, and that Kinsey’s ‘erroneous conclusion ın 
regard to homosexuality’ will be ‘used against the United States abroad, 
stigmatizing the nation as a whole in a whisper campaign.’** Norman 
Podhoretz wrote that Freud supplied ‘the most persuasive... foundation 
for believing that human possibilities were... fixed and given and not, as 
the “liberal imagination” would have it, infinitely malleable.’>? 


Even ın the 1950s, however, this was never the whole story; Freud con- 
tinued to remain the standard bearer for transformative possibilities in 
such works as Herbert Marcus’s Eros end Civilization (1955) and Norman 
O. Brown’s Lsfs against Death (1959), both of them motivated by what 
Brown called ‘the superannuation of the political categories which 
informed liberal thought and action in the 1930s.’53 Nonetheless, given 
the way in which psychoanalysis had become integrated into a conserva- 
tive way of life, by the 1960s, many found its repudiation compelling. 
Howard Brown, a Commissioner of Health 1n New York City, was told 
by his analyst that he ‘was inherently umpaired because of [his] sexual 
orientation.’ In 1973, Brown told the American Psychiatric Association 
that ıt took him twenty years to recover from his analysis.” Erica Jong’s 
heroine confronted her analyst in the Fear of Flying, published in the 
same year: ‘Why should I listen to you about what ıt means to be a 
woman. Are you a woman?’ And then: ‘As ina dream (I never would have 
believed myself capable of it) I got up from the couch (how many years 
had I been lying there?) picked up my pocketbook, and walked...out... 
No more arguing with Kolner like a movement leader! I was free!’ In 
the birth of today’s Us culture and politics in the 1960s, Freud may 
have been more important than Marx, although primarily as a figure 
to oppose. 


The new social movements of the 1960s arose on the same terrain of 
personal life that earlier gave rise to psychoanalysis. Like psycho- 
analysis, these movements reflected the real conditions of modern per- 
sonal life, namely that ‘identity’ had become a project for individuals, 
rather than being determined by the economic and famulial structure of 
society. Thus they, too, have to grapple with the problem of relating a 
critical understanding of identity to an older, but still indispensable, 
critique of capitalism. A key to doing so 1s a historical understanding 
of personal life. 


Such an approach makes it possible to transcend the debates between 
Freud’s late twentieth-century critics and his advocates. Freud’s advo- 
cates focus on the liberatory moment of release in his writings, and miss 
the way in which modern social control works by producing ‘freedom’ 
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and ‘subjectivity’. Conversely, Freud’s critics focus on his contributions 
to contemporary forms of control and miss the sense in which his writ- 
ings helped initiate the potentially liberatory politicization of personal 
life that continues in our time. 


In addition, such an approach helps us situate the question of gender at 
the centre of personal life. In justifying his resistance to defining mas- 
culinity and femininity, Freud described the equation of masculinity with 
activity and femininity with passivity as merely ‘empirical’ and ‘conven- 
tional’. Thus, the idea that gender is cultural was implicit in psychoanaly- 
sis but was not made explicit until the feminist movements of the 1970s. 
Yet psychoanalysis also destabilized the opposition between men and 
women on which most forms of feminism still rest. It did not destabilize 
the concept ‘woman’ in the way that many contemporary feminists do in 
attempting to make room for lesbians, women of colour and so forth. 
Rather, it destabilized the concept when it is opposed to the concept 
‘man’. In this regard, contemporary movements of identity have not 
yet caught up with the liberatory moment ın psychoanalysis which held 
that, at least under the conditions of modernity, no individual could 
be reduced to a socio-cultural determination, whether as ‘bourgeois’ or 
‘worker’, as ‘man, or ‘woman’, or as a member of a particular race. 


Conclusion 


Let me conclude by recapping my argument. The nineteenth-century 
emphasis on individual character was based on the denial of fundamental 
aspects of humanity. Weakness, vulnerability, dependency, passivity, sex- 
uality and more, were coded by gender, assigned to stigmatized groups 
and pathologized. Psychoanalysis, potentially, pointed toward a com- 
mon basis for solidarity by its demonstration that fear, exclusion, depen- 
dence, humiliation and ‘castration’ were common to a huge range of 
modern experience. It is a great lie, one in which Freud was only partially 
complicit, that the subject matter of analysis was ‘neurosis’. At the same 
tıme, because of its discovery that nothing social exists without first 
being reworked and made the individual’s own, it appealed to that aspect 
of twentieth-century culture that stressed the free determination of iden- 
tity and the overthrow of past constraints. That aspect, however, was ide- 
ological. Like the nineteenth century, the twentieth has been based on 
denial and social division. As a result, the psychological domain that 
analysis brought into focus was often used to affirm the world as it 1s. 


Reclaiming cut-off parts of our humanity 1s inseparable from reclaiming 
the repressed or evaded parts of the social world: Africa, Palestine, people 
with AIDS. Both repression and escapism, Victorianism and modern mass 
culture equally dissimulate interdependence as rooted in labour, expressed 
ın culture and forged in bonds of love. The disputes between pro-Freudians 
aod anti-Freudians situate Freud in too narrow a compass and interpret his 
thought at too shallow a level. Schorske, Lasch and the thinkers associated 
with them made a brilliant beginning but their work founders due to the 
overly pessimistic and unilinear Frankfurt School influence. Intrinsically 
related is their farlure to engage the questions of gender and homosexual- 
ity. Only a deeply conceptualized historical approach can enable us to 
appreciate Freud’s contribution, while moving beyond his sway. 
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The Chilean Pension Fund Associations 


Chile’s system of privately managed pension funds, which has now grown 
to quite impressive global proportions, appears to be a technically astute 
— if not, of course, socially neutral—solution to the far-reaching crisis of 
state pensions. The man who originally devised it, José ‘Pepe’ Pifiera, is 
the foremost of the ‘Chicago Boy’ economists, minister of labour under 
the Pinochet dictatorship and now advocate-general for the pensions 
system. Clearly he has reason to feel proud of its incredible success. 


The current crisis affecting state management of the most diverse eco- 
nomic activities is an example of how broad socio-economic tendencies 
usually impose themselves on human beings—with the force of climatic 
cycles or street fashion, as mysterious as the ways of the Almighty. The 
pension reform in Chile, however, once had a rather more straightfor- 
ward origin: the old system, with its hundred or more different schemes 
that never satisfied anyone, had reached the point of bankruptcy and it - 
simply could not struggle on. 


Once such new realities appear, however little they may be to our liking, 
we have no option but to try to understand their dynamic and subject 
them to critical analysis. At least this may help other countries to come 
up with less socially regressive variants—something we can already see, 
in fact, from items of legislation recently adopted in a number of devel- 
oped countries. The same critique may further show that the realities in 
question are, as always, complex and contradictory and may well contain 
elements which go beyond their apparent parameters. In the words of the 
old popular saying, they may even prove to be a ‘a blessing in disguise’. ~ 


The new Chilean pension system 1s sufficiently well known for a lengthy 
account to be unnecessary. Its essential feature 1s that the future pensions 
of Chilean workers will be financed out of a fixed part (10 per cent) 
of their gross pay, to be individually deposited in investment funds. These 
funds are managed by private companies known as Pension Fund 
Associations (Asociaciones de Fondos de Pensiones—or AFPs), which were 
specially created for this purpose and are strictly regulated by the Stare. 


The efficiency of the system is assured by the fact that the depositor 13 ` 
free to choose and switch between rival AFPs. Daily information is pro- 
vided on the performance of the pension funds, as well as on additional 
payments such as the around 2 per cent of gross pay currently charged as 
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the AFP company’s commission, and approximately 1 per cent for disabil- 
ity insurance negotiated by the AFP on the depositor’s behalf. These two 
deductions, together with the 10 per cent accruing to the pension fund 
as such, make up the rough average of 13 per cent that Chilean wage 
earners are presently contributing to the AFP system. 


It should be mentioned thar a tightly regulated system of private health 
insurance, the so-called Health Security Institutions (ISAPRHS) exist 
alongside the AFPs. Wage earners pay another 7 per cent of gross pay to 
the ISAPRE (Instituciones de Salud Previsional) of their choice, or a little 
more if they want access to a higher level of service. 


A balance-sheet of the ISAPRE system does not fall within the scope of 
this article, but we should note that, alchough they are far from enjoying 
the success or the international appeal of the AFPs, they have generated 
from next to nothing private investment in health that affords quality 
care to higher-income sections of the population. With health, there is 
an alternative: namely, to contribute 7 per cent of income to FONASA 
(Fondo Nacional de Salud), the state-run National Health Fund, which 
also gives a basic level of care to people without any health cover. More 
than 70 per cent of the population is treated within the public health 
system, most of whose medical and administrative personnel work with 
great dedication. But a chronic shortage of funds means that it has 
numerous shortcomings, and cannot offer a level of service comparable to 
that of a private plan. 


Since 1981 every new employee in Chile has had to belong to an AFP. At 
first, existing employees could choose whether or not to join the new 
system but the government and the AFP companies were able to ensure 
that a majority signed up. The main incentive was that under the new 
system employers’ contributions were directly added to gross pay and 
had the effect of raising it by 30 per cent. Since, as we have seen, the 
combined AFP and ISAPRE/FONASA deductions amounted to 20 per cent 
of gross earnings, the net result was a rise of nearly 10 per cent in take- 
home pay. The State has kept responsibility for the pensions of those who 
remain within the old system, the total liability being currently esti- 
mated at some 126 per cent of the country’s GDP. At present, however, 
roughly five million workers—almost the entire labour force—belong 
to the AFP system. The most significant exception are members of the 
armed forces, who were careful not to allow the ups and downs of ‘Pepe’ 
Pifiera’s invention to be tried out on themselves. 


The Impact of the AFPs on the Economy 


The AFPs have had a major positive impact on the Chilean economy, 
although this appears mainly to be due to local peculiarities and cannot 
easily be extrapolated to other countries. Thus economists are in general 
agreement that the effects on national savings and the stock market are 
to be explained principally by the low starting base, as well as by other 
factors not present ın more developed countries. 


At any event, the AFP system has helped the savings rate in Chile to 
climb to approximately 30 per cent of GDP, one of the highest levels 
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in the world. The funds accumulated in AFPs presently amount to just 
under $30 billion, almost half of the country's GDP. In Argentina a 
similar scheme is already managing $5.3 billion, two years after it was 
launched, while Mexico has just introduced one of its own which, it is 
hoped, will reach a figure of $25 billion within the next three years. 
Bolivia, Colombia and Peru also now have AFP systems, and Uruguay 
aod Venezuela have announced plans to create one soon. It is estimated ` 
that by the year 2000 such schemes will manage funds totalling $200 
billion throughout Latin America, half of it in Brazil. And by 2011 this 
is expected to have grown to $600 billion. 


On the Chilean stock exchange, the AFPs keep their investments a little 
below the permitted upper limit of 30 per cent of the total pension 
fund—which is a rather conservative figure if one bears in mind that 
US investment funds, for example, have more than 60 per cent of their 
holdings ın the form of stocks. Even so, the Chilean AFPs’ stake of a 
little over $8 billion—roughly a sixth of the listed total value—makes _ 
them by far the largest investor in the national stock market. Being 
tightly regulated, they behave in a counter-cyclical manner which 
partly explains why the Chilean stock exchange, though down 15 per 
cent since Mexico’s recent ‘tequilazo’ crash, has experienced a more 
gradual fall. 


The profitability of each AFP-managed fund has been an important factor 
in winning members, so that no participating company has an interest in 
running risks in this respect. At the same time, the AFPs’ own assets are 
on the line whenever the monthly profitability of the fund they manage 
is more than two percentage points lower than the average within the 
system. The combination of these factors has the result that AFP share 
portfolios are practically identical to one another and move up and down 
io the same rhythm. This has become known as the ‘herd effect’. 


The rest of the funds are invested in government bonds (42 per cent), in 
securities issued by Chilean finance institutions and companies (28 per 
cent), and in foreign holdings (0.5 per cent). In each case, the figures 
roughly coincide with the permitted upper Lumit, except that under che 
current regulations almost one tenth of the fund could be held in foreign 
investments. As we shall see, however, the impact of the AFPs on Chilean 
overseas investment ıs much greater than the figures for their direct 

investment would appear to indicate. , 


The recent fall in the value of AFP shareholdings 1s a major reason why 
the pension funds as a whole showed negative profitability of —2.5 per 
cent in 1995 and —3.5 per cent in 1996. This has sounded a note of real- 
ism in profit expectations. Yet it remains the case that, whereas the 
original plan envisaged growth of 4 per cent a year, the funds have actu- 
ally soared by an annual inflation-adjusted average of rather more than 
12 percent. 


‘The Ownership Structure of Chilean Companies 


The development of the AFPs has significantly affected the ownership 
structure of Chilean companies, helping to create powerful new eco- 
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nomic groups and to consolidate others. The early period was one of 
great turbulence in the Chilean economy, including the deep crisis of 
1982-86 when GDP plummeted by some 20 per cent, a number of lead- 
ing companies declared bankruptcy, and some 30 per cent of the labour 
force was unemployed. 


In the resulting debt crisis, a consortium of foreign banks, egged on by 
the US government, among others, compelled the Pinochet regime to 
take responsibility for the external debt of companies that went to the 
wall. Two fax messages dating from early 1982, and now kept in the 
Central Bank of Chile, have since become quite famous. In the first of 
these, the Chilean government informs creditor banks of the bankruptcy 
of two leading economic groups of the time, whose accumulated external 
debt of nearly $6 billion accounted for a third or so of the country’s total 
public and private external debt. The second fax is the reply from John 
Reed, then chairman of Citibank, on behalf of all the creditor banks, in 
which he points out that unless the Chilean government assumes respon- 
sibility ic will suffer hellfire and damnation. The Pinochet government 
waited forty-eight hours before bowing to this diktat, and since then a 
kind of umperial tribute (which has little to do with economics) has 
been paid to the tune of 2 billion pesos a day—a figure similar to what 
lower-income Chileans (70 per cent of the population) spend on their 
daily necessities. 


It was also during this period that a wave of privatization swept through 
the main public enterprises created in Chile between the 19408 and 
1973—lectricity supply and telephones, as well as steel, cement and 
cellulose. This gave Chile the same kind of international ‘fame’ that ıt is 
now receiving from the AFP experience. Economic crisis, debt burden 
and privatization: these three factors, together with the creation of the 
AFPs, were decisive in redrawing the ‘map of extreme wealth’ in Chile. 
As in Russia, it was often the functionaries responsible for privatization 
who became the millionaires controlling the country’s principal corpora- 
tions. For the first time, a number of Chileans appeared in the Forbes list 
of the world’s billionaires, and Chile had the dubious honour of joining 
the ‘top ten’ countries with the most uneven distribution of wealth— 
coming 1n sixth, to be precise. 


A brief history of Provida, the largest AFP by size of funds managed, 
will serve to ulustrate these points. In 1995 an economic group called 
Infisa, which had not previously existed under thar name and had for- 
mer Pinochet ministers as both chief executive and vice-chairman, 
took control of Provida. By the end of 1996 it was handling a sum of 
$5,326 mullion, or 19.7 per cent of the total accumulated within the 
system. (The degree of concentration 1s further shown by the fact that 
the five largest AFPs—Provida, Cuprum, Habitat, Protección and 
Santa Marfa—then controlled 71.1 per cent of the aggregate funds.) 


Provida came into being in 1981, when the pension fund system was 
first set up. It was formed by the Cruzat-Larrain group, whose curious 
mixture of Opus Dei religious fundamentalism and wild commercial 
audacity twice brought it to the brink of insolvency—once in 1982, 
when it featured in the above-mentioned exchange of fax messages, 
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and once more recently. In 1983 Provida passed under the control of the 
Pinochet government itself, which sold 40 per cent of the shares to BT 
Pacific Limited—that is, to the Bankers’ Trust—in December 1985 and 
disposed of the rest through the mechanisms of ‘people's capitalism’ 
which, as in so many other cases, were essentially an instrument of finan- 
cial centralization. 


At the end of 1992, the Bankers’ Trust ın turn sold a controlling 42.47 
per cent of its shares ($53.1 muillion) to Inecsa sa—a decision in which, 
of course, neither the depositors nor the ‘people’s capitalism’ sharehold- 
ers had any say at all. The chairman of BT Pacific, Juan Bilbao, reported 
before that his company had accumulated profits of nearly $90 million, 
to which the proceeds from the sell-off of Provida shares now have to be 
added. Altogether, the cumulative profits are many times higher than 
the initial outlay made by Bankers’ Trust under the so-called Article xm 
to acquire control of Provida and the National Life Assurance Consort- 
ium. (This provision made it possible to purchase companies by capital- 
izing promissory notes from the external debt, on terms that involved a ` 
sizeable government subsidy representing the difference between the 
face value of the notes and the 60 per cent of value at which they changed 
hands in the international market.) 


Inecsa SA was set up for the specific purpose of acquiring Provida. Of 
the three main founding shareholders, the first was the Cintac company 
headed by one of Pinochet’s former economics ministers, Sergio de 
Castro; the second was Alvaro Saieh, and ‘the third was the Abuhomor 
family. Sergio de Castro became the chairman of Provida, and subse- 
quent control of the AFP remained in the hands of the Infisa holding 
company, in which Alvaro Saieh and the Abuhomor group both had a - 
stake. 


Provida has a presence in a number of Latin American countries. In 
Mexico, it is associated with the Spanısh Banco Vizcaya and the local 
Grupo Nacional Provincial (GNP) in the Profuturo fund-managing 
company that was set up with an investment of $60 million; it holds 
24 per cent of the company’s shares. GNP is the largest private welfare 
conglomerate in Mexico, with a market share of 20 per cent. In 
Colombia Provida has a presence alongside the Bogotá and Occidente 
banks in the Porvenir fund-managing company, to which it con- 
tributes its special know-how. In Peru it owns 13 per cent of the 
Horizonte AFP, in which the Banmédica holding company has a 14 per 
cent stake. Provida's capital is largely made up of funds derived from 
the ADR mechanism in the United States. In December 1996 Provida 
was one of the largest ADR-placing companies to have a higher per- 
centage of its stock-market assets abroad, rising at that date to 35.33 
per cent. 


The Process of Concentration 


At the end of 1996, the Chilean AFP system was passing through a period ` 
of intense recomposition. Concentration was being strengthened as com- 
panies unable to survive the uneven competition dropped out of the pic- 
ture. The growth in the number of fund managers, which appeared 
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during the period of the Aylwin government as a nascent democratiza- 
tion, has thus been reversed. The fourteen that existed at the beginning 
of the decade increased to as many as twenty-two in 1993, but had fallen 
back to thirteen by the end of 1996—«lmost the same number as when 
the system began in 1981. As part of this process, in 1995 Provida 
acquired the Libertador AFP, which had previously been controlled by 
the cap holding company. 


Table 1 

The Number of aFps 1981—96 
Year Nsmber 
1981 12 
1988 14 
1992 16 
1993 22 
1994 2I 
1995 I5 
1996 13 
Source: Estrategia. 


There is another basic reason for the AFP recomposition now under way. 
Financial groups are preparing for the moment when the go-ahead is 
given for greater integration of banks with AFP managers and insurance 
companies. Some AFPs are already tied to or controlled by financial 
groups that also run banking institutions. Apert from the case of Infisa, 
there 1s the relationship between the Qualitas AFP and the OHCH hold- 
ing company, the Luksic -group and che Banco Central 
Hispanoamericano de España. Another example is the Habitat AFP— 
the third largest by size of accumulated deposits—where a strategic 
alliance has been formed between the Chilean Chamber of Construction 
and the mighty North American financial consortium Citicorp, result- 
ing in a holding company, Inversiones Previsionales, which owns 67.9 
per cent of its shares. Foreign financial interests are thus again increas- 
ıng their presence within the system, just a few years after it was 
reduced through the sell-off of Bankers’ Trust’s stake in Provida. 
Citicorp is also active in the private welfare markets of Argentina, Peru, 
Colombia and Uruguay. 


A similar relationship exists between Security Holdings (which is con- 
trolled by the Sigdo Koppers group) and the Protección AFP, between 
the Matte group in the BICE bank and the Summa AFP (where the 
Angelini group and the CGE conglomerate also have a strong equity 
presence), between Inversiones Penta (the largest single shareholder of 
the Bank of Chile) and the Cuprum AFP (which had become the country’s 
second-largest fund manager by the end of 1996). Two further Arps 
are controlled by foreign financial groups that have no bank in the coun- 
try: Unién by the American International Group, and Santa Marfa by 
Aetna International. 


Table 2 
Financial Groups with a Banking Interest in AFPs 


Financial Greap AFP sharebelding (%) 


Santander (Spain) Bansander 100 
Inversiones Penta (Chile) Cuprum 45 94 
Ciucorp (USA) Habıtat 38.94 
Security Holdings (usa) Protección 30-42 
Infisa (Chile) Provida 38.05 
OH-CH (Chile-Spain) Qualitas 51.00 
Marte (Chile) Summa 25.90 
Aetna Internarional Santa Marfa 100 
American International Group (USA) Unión 100 


This process of convergence between banks and AFPs is the main reason 
for the veritable trade war that has been raging in this market in Chile 
during the last three years. For it is the AFPs linked to banks which have 
been behaving most aggressively in the ongoing recomposition. 


The investment of Chilean capital elsewhere in Latin America—a phen- 
omenon that has grown to several billion dollars in a few years—has 
also been considerably boosted by the AFPs. We have already seen that 
they directly invest a small part of their funds abroad, but their indirect 
involvement is much more significant. Thus Arps have no less than a 
25 per cent stake in Chilean electricity companies, and ıt is this sector 
which has been leading the foreign investment drive, especially to - 
acquire homologous companies privatized ın Argentina, Brazil and other 
Latin American countries. 


The Excluded 


From the wage earners’ point of view, the new system provides a compli- 
cated picture, to say the least, of the pensions they can actually expect to 
receive when they retire. The main problem 1s that some 40 per cent of 
Chilean workers only formally belong to the system, because they do not 
pay contributions into an AFP, or anywhere else for that matter. As this 
happens most frequently ın poorer sections of the population, ıt quite ° 
simply means that half of all low-paid Chilean workers do not enjoy the 
benefits, real or imaginary, of the much-acclaimed system of AFPs. 


It is true that the system envisages a minimum state-guaranteed pension 
for members whose savings do not amount to very much. But the level 
of the minimum pension, 100 dollars a month, means that this huge 
section of the population cannot expect much more than the misery that 
has traditionally awaited the elderly poor in our societies. 


Some of the workers who do not pay into the AFP system belong, how- 
ever, to the quite large sector of what are known in Chile as ‘people work- 
ıng on their own account’. This category includes what might, in other 
terminology, be called rural and urban petty-commodity production— 
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thar is, not only independent farmers, but also small-scale hauliers, craft- 
workers and professionals, owners of small workshops or companies, 
merchants and the like, together with their families and others working 
together with them. These ‘independent workers’, as they are officially 
known, are not obliged to pay into the AFP system and—as the present 
author can testify from his own experience—they regularly fail to do so. 


Many agricultural day-labourers belong to the group of wage earners who 
belong to an AFP but do not pay contributions. Some 15 per cent of the 
labour force is currently made up of farm labourers, a sector that also in- 
cludes independent peasants and family members working with them. 
Many labourers work in Chile’s modern and highly export-oriented capi- 
talist agriculture, producing fruit—especially the noble raw material for 
Chile's (pretty good) wine—vegetables and, significantly enough, timber. 
Often these enterprises hire on temporary contracts, and the fiction that 
they are ‘workers on their own account’ is used to include in their meagre 
wage the percentage intended for pension savings. Rarely, of course, do 
these workers pay the AFP contributions for which they are liable. 


It should be noted here that, in comparison with developed countries, 
the bulk of the rural workforce quite accurately reflects the continuing 
backwardness of Chile’s economic structure—that is, of its relations of 
production. Chile, of course, has not remained outside the general and in 
the last few decades truly massive drift of humanity from country to 
town. The proportion of rural workers was much larger in the late 1960s, 
when the agrarian reform under President Frei and especially President 
Allende began to liquidate the old /atifwadia and tenant relations. The 
Pinochet dictatorship, though returning expropriated land to its former 
owners, stopped at about a third of the area affected and did not reimpose 
tenancy relations—in fact, at least another third of the old Latsfuadia 
became the property of former tenants, while the remainder passed into 
the hands of big corporations, especially in the forestry sector. As a 
result, many thousands of agncultural labourers found themselves 
driven from the countryside with its old social relations. This process, 
which sometimes took a violent form under Pinochet, has continued 
down to the present day. Between 1990 and 1995, for example, agricul- 
tural workers shrank from 20 to 15 per cent of the total labour force. 


Apart from workers who pay no contribution at all, there is another large 
category who pay so little that they cannot expect to receive a pension 
much higher than the minimum guaranteed by the state. It is too early 
to say with certainty, because very few pensions are yet paid out under 
the new system, but some estimates indicate that 70 per cent of low-paid 
workers will end up with little or nothing more than the minimum. The 
Central Unica de Trabajadores (CUT), Chile's trade union federation, has 
recently denounced this situation. 


The Workers’ AFPs and the New Social Contract 


It 1s of interest to give a brief account of the workers’ Arps in Chile. 
Right from the beginning, the start-up requirements for an AFP were 
set quite low, so that a number of workers’ collectives tried with greater 
or lesser success to form their own. The first democratic government, 
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headed by President Aylwin, even encouraged the formation of workers’ 
AFPs. The teachers’ unions, as well as the banking workers, electricians 
and miners, were among those who took part in one way or another. 


For a time, one of the authors was a board member of the Futuro AFP, 
owned by the banking unions, and was able to appreciate some of the 
risks and limitations, as well as the benefits, of this type of trade-union 
business venture. Although Futuro remained one of the smallest AFPs, it 
still managed a pension fund worth more than 100 million dollars. After 
some eight years of reasonably profitable operations, the trade war in this 
market—combined with frictions in the banking union leadership and 
serious errors of management—made it necessary to merge Futuro with 
the Magister AFP owned by the larger teachers’ union. The copper work- 
ers also came into the AFP at this time. Of course, nothing guarantees 
that the workers’ AFPs—of which Magister is the most important—will 
be able to keep their heads above water in this market, but the experience 
so far seems to have been generally positive. 


The Chilean AFP has been analyzed as a by-product of the stifled class 
struggle and contest for hegemony that ensued ın the aftermath of the 
coup of September 1973. Contrary to what is sometimes thought, the 
Pinochet regime did not simply cancel all the major measures of the pre- 
vious democratic governments: it conserved che nationalization of the 
copper mines, making sure to attach a portion of copper revenues to the 
military budget. As has been mentioned above, the agrarian reform was 
pushed in the direction of capitalist agriculture, not a return to tradi- 
tional /atifuadia. The introduction of the AFPs has been interpreted as a 
more innovative attempt to buttress the prevailing order, one that could 
be compared with Bismarck’s launching of state pensions in the last cen- 
tury, at a time when the German state was attempting to secure the alle- 
giance of the mass of the population and meet the ideological challenge 
of the workers’ movement. In fact, something of the sort was always 
in the mind of ‘Pepe’ Pifiera and his fellow ‘Chicago Boys’, and has been 
explicitly formulated as such by them. In the Chilean case, the AFPs have 
probably promoted acceptance of an incompletely democratized state 
and inegalitarian capitalist order. Sometimes the identification with this 
would-be popular capitalism takes caricarural form. The police, for 
example, have discovered to their amazement that quite a few drivers 
seen using that symbol of the new Chilean jaguar, the cellular telephone, 
are actually holding a toy. Nor is it uncommon in the Santiago metro to - 
hear worried conversations about the profitability of some pension fund 
or other, between people who unfortunately will never have the slightest 
real reason to worry about such matters. 


In general, however, the AFPs have brought widespread experience of the 
market and in a sense even of property ownership. Together with other 
experiences such as Pinochet’s experiments with ‘people’s capitalism’, 
which briefly offered share ownership to tens of thousands of Chileans, 
this is neither trivial nor necessarily altogether negative. In developed 
countries that have had an extensive market economy for more than a 
century, it may be hard to imagine the enormous suspicion of the market 
that most of the population feel in places such as Chile. Not the least of 
the roots for this are the age-old layers of the peasant soul, always close at 
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hand. While scepticism concerning the ‘free market’ 1s very healthy, it is 
disabled when accompanied by superstitious awe of market forces rather 
than a determination to assert social priorities. 


The ideologists and evangelists of capitalism, such as ‘Pepe’ Piñera, nat- 
urally paint the prospect ahead in the brightest of colours. But a more 
sober vision may also be possible if, after all the collapses that have taken 
place, we conclude that the road towards the overcoming of capitalism 
may well be that of the socialized market. Would that the transparency 
of human labour made ıt possible to return to the old direct exchange 
of labour, and therefore to overcome the market with all its sores and 
fetishes! But, while we are awaiting the attainment of such transparency, 
humanity probably cannot do without the market, value, prices, money, 
property, and so forth. On the other hand, it is perfectly conceivable that 
humanity could very well do without capitalist property and the ex- 
ploitation of others. 


It may be of interest to consider the AFP phenomenon in the light of 
the new capitalist ‘social compromise’ on pensions, the different forms 
of which were explored by Richard Mions.! It really does seem that, 

since the 1960s, the bourgeoisie of the developed countries has generally 
started to share the ownership of capital with wage earners, reserving 
for itself the actual management of capital. As Minns observed, a notable 
mechanism of employee ownership has become the pension funds, which 
in countries such as Britain or the United States already own some 30 
per cent of companies. In the Chilean case, as we have seen, AFP-managed 
pension funds own a sixth or so of company share values quoted on the 


stock exchange. 


Another tendency in this direction may be the workers’ direct ownership 
of shares ın their company—which amounts to some 8 per cent of total 
share ownership in the United States. The best-known example is the 
large private airline, United Airlines, 51 per cent of whose shares have 
recently been acquired by its workforce. But in fact United Airlines, 
with its 75,000 employees, comes only sixth in the list of the hundred 
largest US companies of this type. Some 15 million workers and more 
than 10,000 companies participate in such schemes ın the United States, 
where legislation encourages them by making corporate donations tax- 
deductible for the purposes of employee share ownership. 


The various forms of employee ownership can be complementary to one 
another, for some pension funds are invested in the shares of the workers’ 
own company. In the well-known case of Gillette, for instance, 96 per 
cent of its workers’ retirement funds are invested in the compeny’s own 
shares. Such forms of ownership vary widely throughout the world, but 
the most interesting appear to be ın the most developed countries— 
including Australia, New Zealand and Sweden. Something similar may 
be occurring with relevant legislation that presents some progressive 
aspects in countries as different as Singapore and Jamaica. In the case of 
Singapore, the Central Provident Fund 1s run by a public body and, since 
it avoids the intense commercial competition of the Chilean Arps, the 
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admunistrative charges incurred are much lower. The largest in scale are 
in the ex-socialist countries, especially Russia, but there workers’ owner- 
ship has the features not of a transition from capitalism to a higher social 
system, but racher—as ın the case of Pinochet’s ‘people’s capitalism’—a 
transition from state ownership to capitalist ownership proper. 


In only very few cases can it be said that a workers’ stake in their com- 
pany has led to a real change ın the relations of production. As with 
fashionable theories of stakeholder management, in which workers’ 
‘empowerment’ is a lever to greater efficiency, the mass of the population 
can be simply sucked into the operations of an otherwise seemingly 
unchanged capitalist order. Thus a ‘core’ group of ownet-employees may 
be privileged as against those outside the magic circle of employee-own- 
ership. Alternatively employee funds may be used to promote down-siz- 
ing or to cash in on ecologically dangerous processes. Frequently the 
supposed employee ‘owners’ have no collective or individual say over the 
uses to which ‘their’ funds are put. Yet the new arrangements do arouse 
worker expectations and confer latent powers which may gradually 
become the object of trade and popular campaigns, seeking to use pen- 
sion fund property to promote socially-responsible goals. It is very much 
ın the power of the public authorities to lay down regulations governing 
the investment of pension funds, and to confer different tax advantages 
on different uses of the funds. In Chile at the present time there 1s 
some pressure to extend the scope of the schemes, to give wage earners 
a greaters say in investment decisions, and to tighten sanctions against 
employers who evade making proper contributions on behalf of their 
employees. It has also been proposed to reduce the frequency with which 
policy holders can change from one fund to another, in the hope that this 
will minimize wasteful competition, and also to change the minimum - 
and maximum proportions of funds that must be invested in public 
bonds and in domestic securities. In fact what 1s emerging here ıs a new 
1nostrument of public policy, with different social actors coming forward 
with their own proposals, just as they do when other aspects of social and 
monetary policy are at stake. 


While some foreign observers tout the Chilean example as a perfect and 
finished model, many Chilean employees are looking for qualitative 
transformations in its modus operandi aimed at promoting social goals 
and spreading benefits more evenly. 


The AFP system has had a major effect on the Chilean economy and has 
strengthened a number of economic groups operating within it. It also 
offers a third of wage earners better health provision and (probably) bet- 
ter pensions than they used to have before. Nevertheless, the immense 
majority of workers—those who have suffered all the rigours of the 
Chilean ‘model’—do not have too much reason to rejoice over the inven- 
tion that has made ‘Pepe’ Piñera world-famous. 


Translated by Patrick Camiller 
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motifs 
Marina Warner 


Stren/Hyphen; Or, The Maid Beguiled 


‘This female savage’, noted the missionary Jean-Baptiste Labar, in his 
Nowvsax voyage aux fles ds l’Amérique, ‘was, I believe, one of the oldest 
creatures in the world. It is said she was very beautiful at one time...’ 
He was describing a Carib known as Madame Ouvernard, who, when he 
met her in Dominica in 1700, ‘was more than a hundred years old’. She 
was held in great esteem on account of her age, rather than her past, 
he writes, though she was also remembered as the wife of the late 
Sir Thomas Warner, first English governor of St Christopher's and Nevis, 
who had been granted the Governorship of those islands by charter of 
King Charles I in 1625. ‘She had a lot of children by this Warner’, wrote 
Pére Labat, ‘So that her Carbet, which is very large, was peopled with 
a marvellous number of sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons.’? Among 
them, one son only has left a strong trace in the records: the former 
Governor of Dominica, known as ‘Indian’ Warner. 


His life remains mysterious, though more is known of him than of many 
like him: in 1664 he was given the commission to settle and govern 
Dominica, first by Lord Francis Willoughby, the English governor, and 
then by Lord William, his son who inherited his authority. ‘Indian’ 
Warner was embroiled thereafter ın the complex struggles of the region, 
between rival indigenous inhabitants and competing colonists, most 
especially the British and the French, who were then at war. And when it 
came to alliances, ‘Indian’ Warner may have conducted a flexible policy. 


He was taken prisoner by the French, and released, which caused suspi- 
cion among the British in Antigua; but his story becomes Biblical in the 
circumstances of his death, for ın 1676, he met his half-brother Philip, 
the son of Sir Thomas’s English wife, to discuss the terms of a peace. 
Philip was governor of Antigua, where the colonists were enraged at the 
pillage and abductions carried out by the Caribs in raids on the island, 
and accused ‘Indian’ Warner of colluding in these hostilities with the 
Dominicans under his control. His maternal ancestry cast his loyalties in 


This essay will appear in Christine Barrow, ed, Gender ru the Carrthesn, Kingstoo, 
Unrvenuty of West Indies Press 

1 Jean-Bapuste Labar, Nowvees voyage axx fla de l Amérique, The Hague 1624; quoted in 
Peter Hulme and Neil L Whitehead, Wild Mapsty: Enconnters wib Carths from Columbas 
te the Present Dey, Oxford 1992, pp. 105—6. 
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doubt in many colonists’ minds. The two brothers met on board ship— 
Philip’s—under a flag of truce, but ‘Indian’ and all those with him died 
in the subsequent conflict, some witnesses claiming they had been 
intoxicated on purpose by Philip and then murdered in cold blood, 
others defending Philip by saying the ‘Indians’ had turned violent first. 
The crime, with its Cain and Abel undertones, was reported to London, 
and Philip Warner was charged with murder, for ‘Indian’ Warner's dip- 
lomacy counted with his English colleagues; even more surprisingly, 
perhaps, Philip was transported to the Tower for trial; on the pleas and 
testimonies of various Antiguans, he escaped execution, and returned to 
the island. But he remained stripped of his Governorship.? 


The travelling Père Labat met ‘Indian’ Warnet’s mother a quarter of a 
century after the alleged fratricide. The many other children, besides this 
mysterious Caribbean hero, whom he mentions among her large progeny 
are not recorded, as far as I can tell, in official genealogies, documents or 
gravestones, in contrast to the issue of that branch of the family descend- 
ing from Sir Thomas Warner's first two English wives, Sarah and Rebecca.4 


Père Labat and his company were on their way to Guadeloupe, but they 
interrupted their journey for a few days’ visit to ‘Mrs Warner’’s carbet, 
though the missionary hung up his own hammock rather than lie ın one 
of hers and risk a dusting of roucou powder. He tells us little more about 
his tıme there, but he does describe his hostess: ‘This good woman was 
completely nude, & so naked that she had not two dozen hairs on her 
head; her skin was parchment, wrinkled and dried in the fire. She was so 
bent that I could not see her face except when she leant back to drink. 
However she had plenty of teeth, & still lively eyes.’ 


Betrayal and Massacre 


Labat does not connect this Madame Ouvernard with a story a com- 
patriot had told earlier in his history of the conflicts and massacres 
which led to the establishment of French and English power in the area. 
Jean-Baptiste du Tertre, in his Hustotre générale des Antilles of 1667-71 
shows a more full-blooded commitment to the ‘pictured page’ and rather 
less discretion about the ethics of pioneering empire-builders, when he 
describes the complex struggles that took place between indigenous peo- 
ples and the colonists. Describing the settlement of St Christopher's by 
the French (under Pierre Belain, Sieur D’Esnambuc) in collaboration 
with the English (under Thomas Warner), he relates how the settlers had 
been welcomed at first and helped ‘libéralement’ by ‘les Sauvages’. But 
relations soon changed—he does not dwell on the causes. 


3 Hulme and Whitehead, Wild Mapesty, pp 89—104 gives the official documents in the 


case. 

4 See Aucher Warner, Ser Themas Warmer Promeer of the West Imases. A Chrowscls of His Family, 
Loadon 1933, passim; I am also grareful to Desmond Nicholson, of the Museum of 
Antigua aod Barbuda’s Historical and Archaeological Society for his database af epitaphs 
and other documents related to the Warner family in Antigua 

53 Labet, Newvecs voyage axx fle de l'Amérique, quoted in Hulme and Whitehead, Weld 
Mapesty, pp 106-7. 

6 Jesn-Bapuste du Tere, Hutesre péetrale des Antilles babras par les Frangass, Pacis, 
1667-71, vol. 1, pp 128-9 
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Du Tertre gives his account of a founding act of conquest. He writes how 
in 1625 or 1626, a Carib woman named ‘Barbe’ learned that the indige- 
nous inhabitants of several neighbouring islands were planning an 
ambush on the night of the full moon. She passed on the information to 
the English, because she held them in affection and esteem—she was 
Warner's mistress. On learning the danger they were running and in 
order to forestall a massacre, the incomers decided to commit one them- 
selves instead, and that night, they fell on the savages in their beds, and 
stabbed them, leaving a hundred or two hundred dead. Bur they kept, 
Du Tertre continues, ‘their most beautiful women.” 


Through the treachery of a woman, more women are obtained, and 
authority over their people; or, to express it differently, the changed alle- 
giance of one islander inaugurates the transfer of her compatriots’ obedi- 
ence as well; as ın founding myths like the rape of the Sabine women, the 
acquisition of females and the settlement of new territories are inextrica- 
bly intertwined. 


Du Tertre gives her the name ‘Barbe’, but this seems so punningly close 
to the idea of Barbarian, and the tale itself echoes another crucial legend 
of encounter and empire, of Pocahontas who saved John Smith out of 
love.® As a figure of mediation between colonizer and indigenous peo- 
ples, Pocahontas or ‘Barbe’ has another, notorious precursor: Malinche, 
interpreter and consort of Cortés, about whom a great deal has been 
written.? Malinche provides the hyphen of language between Aztec and 
Spantard, and that small cipher of union translates into a sexual bond, 
which then translates her name, too, and commutes her identity. This 
triple exchange—of land, of body, of name—institutes a new order of 
power, in the case of the Spanish conquest of Mexico, the settlement of 
the Algonquin territories of Virginia, and, in alignment with historical 
precedent, in the newly annexed islands of the British Caribbean in the 
early seventeenth century. 


But this kind of tale is the irresistible stuff of legend, cartoon historical 
romance, as boldly drawn and highly coloured as a Hollywood costume 
drama. The love of Pocahontas for Smith is an originary myth of the 
New World, sensitively analyzed by Peter Hulme in his book Colonial 
Encounters. (In spite of the alertness Disney production teams show 
towards current research, they chose shamelessly to ignore this sceptical, 
historical reading and to press romance to the service of legitimizing 
propaganda in Pocahontas, the new animation feature about another 
‘female savage’, another Indian princess.) 


‘Barbe’ may have been altogether legendary, and her warning invented to 
excuse an assault in cold blood, but she merges with the historical 
Madame Ouvernard ın the folklore of empire: her act of heroic treachery 


7 Ibid., Warner, Sır Thomas Warmer, pp. 35-6. 
® Du Tertre, Histesre giutrals des Antslles, wol 1 
9 See, for example, Trvetan Todorov, Le Comgwits as l Amérique: La Quectren de Pantre, Paris 
1982, pp. 131-4 
1° Peter Hulme, Colemsel Encowaters. Exrape and the Naite Carthbean, 1492-1797, London 
1986, pp. 137-73 
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becomes attached to the Indian wife of the first governor of the West 
Indies for the British Crown. Or so the story came down to me, and was 
preserved ın my memory (or was it my fantasy?),™ and found its way into 
one of the tales Serafine tells Miranda in my novel Indigo.'? 


Serafine is a comtexse, and she has many ancestors and precursors: like the 
figure ın Simone Schwartz-Bart’s Pluie et vent sur Télamdés Mrracie, Chris- 
tophéne in Jean Rhys's Wide Swrgasso Sas. In real life, Derek Walcott has 
paid tribute to his Aunt Sidone, whom he remembers telling him and his 
twin brother stories after school as darkness fell in Saint Lucia; Gisèle 
Pineau has described her grandmother Man Ya, passing on, in France, 
memories from the narrative store of her native Guadeloupe: ‘For us, as 
children, she added coloured silks to her words and hung stars on her life 
in the Caribbean. In Creole—her only language—she told of vampires 
and spirits, of men turned into dogs and three-legged horses, of witches 
and enchanters, of demons and good angels.’"3 


Uncle Tom, the Radical 


The writers Jean Bernabé, Patrick Chamoiseau and Raphael Confiant 
have reclaimed the contesr (male) as a spiritual forebear, and through him, 
have mounted a controversial attempt to reaffirm the Uncle Tom figure, 
who does not run away from the plantation to the forest or the sorne, but 
stays at home, obedient and docile.“ The chattering, genial servant in 
the big house becomes the polar opposite of the incendiary maroon, that 
ultimate male hero figure of the Caribbean. These French Caribbean 
writers offer another view of language’s possibilities as an expression of 
resistance—from within: ‘So he [the storyteller] protects himself, pro- 
tects his role, protects the message of devious resistance that he propa- 
gates. The words of such a good slave, so the Boss says to himself, cannot 


turn out to be dangerous.’ 


Quiet storytelling works as a fifth columnist, while rebel sloganeering 
burns itself up in its own heat.© A. James Arnold is right to point out 
how odd and how misleading it is that Bernabé Chamoiseau and Confiant 
leave women and women’s voices out of their discussion of the maroon 


n Warner, Sir Thomas Warmer, p. 37 tells the story of ‘Barbe’, bur discreetly, without con- 
necting her to Thomas Warner in any special way 

1 Marina Warner, Inaitge, London 1993 When Sersfine passes on this interpretation of 
Anel/Barbe’s actions, she becomes the conduit of a false narracrve, her own storytelling 
voice taken over, overwritten, as the names of Madame Ouvemard and her son ‘Indian’ 
unreliable narrator, because tradinons change stories, and individuals on their own 
cannot shepe them ourside the frame of those traditions, but this moment, when she 
tells Miranda about Anel’s treachery, us intended to creare one of the sharpest ironies ın 
the book 

13 Gisele Pineau, Ecrire en tant que noire’, in Maryse Condé and Madeleine Cottenet- 
Hage, eds, Perser la crislité, Paris 1995, pp 289-95 

“4 Jean Bernabé, Parrick Chamoiseau and Raphael Confiant, L’Bloge ds la créelsté, Paris 
1989, discussed in A. James Arnold, The Gendering of meist? The Hrotics of Colonial- 
ism’, ın Condé and Cotcenet-Hage, Perser la crielsté, pp 21-40 

15 Bernabé, Chamoiseau and Confiant, L’Elegs de la crielith, pp 61, 30. 

16 In Indsge, Serafine as nurse fulfils a similar role, because while she unwittingly colludes 
with the master narrative of empire, she also passes on to her charges—especually to 
Miranda—the strategies and the knowledge she needs to survive 
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and the storyteller as opposing models in history.'? But at the same time, 
women cannot be smoothly allotted their place in the same division of 
roles; the historical and mythical part they play ın the inauguration of 
new histories, new societies, new families demands a fresh taxonomy. 
Women, through their bodies, become the hyphen between the forest/ 
morne and the habitation/house/plantation, either by force, or by choice. 
Madame Ouvernard, in her Carbet in Dominica, is neither maroon nor 
docile house slave; she figures the connection between the two societies, 
a connection that has been effaced from memory just as her own name 
has been lost under ‘Barbe’, under her married ticle. The English phrase 
‘natural’ son, which 1s how ‘Indian’ Warner is described ın contemporary 
documents, catches the way the fertility of a native woman produces 
offspring who naturalize—or can be perceived to naturalize—the 
new social and historical power, who can cancel—or, again, can be seen 
to cancel—the denaturing character of the process by which that power 
is established. 


But the documents of the time reveal a rather different sequence of 
events from the highly coloured adventure of love and betrayal in the 
legend—it would be surprising if they did not. The material emerges 
from the confused story of ‘Indian’ Warner , his political allegiances and 
changes of policy as a Carib leader, and from the depositions at the sub- 
sequent trial of his murderer, Philip Warner. ‘Indian’ Warner’s mother 
never comes into focus in the foreground: as Hulme and Whitehead 
remark, ‘Indian’ Warner’s ‘legitimacy’ as the son of Sir Thomas Warner is 
ceaselessly disputed, but the one person who could have testified as to his 
birth—his mother—was never asked.'® Some fragments in the record do 
however concern her, a few subordinate phrases relate to her, and they 
reveal how crucially women’s bodies and identity mirrored the conquest 
of land and the renaming of territory. 


Hulme and Whitehead, in their annotated edition of documents from 
the Public Record Office, began investigating this tangled episode of 
collaboration, treaties, and treachery, and they give rich source material 
for “The Case of “Indian” Warner’.!9 But there is more material; it is 
difficult, some of it written in a particularly rebarbative script of the 
seventeenth century, and the remarks which follow merely attempt the 
surface of the story.?° 


When Philip Warner was being tried for the murder, several of his 
colleagues and acquaintance among the English ın Barbados and other 
islands wrote to the court to plead in high dudgeon on his behalf, they 
defended the killing on two principal grounds, that ‘Indian’ was not the 
son of Sir Thomas, but a slave, and thet Philip was therefore no Cain who 
had slain his brother; and that secondly (and consequently) ‘Indian’ was 
just that, a Carib, not an Englishman, who had been moreover seditious, 





7 Arnold, “The Gendering of milat. 

18 Hulme and Whitehead, Wild Mapesty, pp. 104-5 

19 Ihid , pp. 89-106 

* Public Record Office, Kew, papers: CO 1/22, CO 1/31, CO 1/34, CO 324/2, CO 1/35 CO 
1/37.08 I am very grateful to Rosemary Hall for ber help in locating the documents, 
ordeting copies and helping me to decipher them. 
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treacherous, and predatory. These complainants did not deny, however, 
that the boy had been brought up in the Warner household, but in 
order to determine his exact relation—or rather insist upon his lack of 
relation—to Sir Thomas, they tried to distinguish between two kinds of 
chattel: a slave and a child. Both were family, ın the seventeenth-century 
usage of family as household, still saturated with the Latin meaning of 
fomslt, servants. 


Colonel Randall Russell testified, in Nevis, in the presence of Colonel 
William Stapleton, then Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of 
the Leeward Islands, that ‘in the month of July ın the year 1637’ he 
arrived from England at St Christophers (St Kitts) and ‘was recom- 
mended unto the House of Sir Thomas Warner (then Governor-General) 
and there Lived in his Imploy several Years and by his Command to 
mind, and to keep account of bus famsly, both of Indian Slaves (and 
others) ...’2" Russell then describes how several of the slaves ‘bad run 
away from St Xtophers to Dominicoe [sic] and one of them was the 
Mother of (Warner) so named, being the first borne Slave on St Xtopher’s 
in the aforesaid Governor-General’s family, and Carried with her Son in 
his Infancie.’ 


An Extended ‘Family’ 


This reference to the naming of a first-born slave was remembered in 
more vivid detail by two more witnesses who came forward to clear 
Philip Warner of fratricide. Lieutenant Robert Choppin, who had 
worked as a servant in the household forty plus years before, described 
how within a short tıme after Sir Thomas’ return to St Kitt’s from one of 
his voyages back to London, “Thomas Warner Called AH his Slaves before 
him, being AU Indians, to the Number of About Twenty-four, and One 
Indian boy, or Male Child, the first Born ın his family of Slaves, being 
about Six Months old, how the Said Sir Thomas, Named him Warner.’?3 
This witness, like others, went on to make it clear that this public cere- 
mony of naming, this custom of installing the child in the famuly or 
household by giving him the same surname, had not been a christening. 


Whether this ceremony of inclusion was widespread in colonial house- 
holds in the Americas is debarable, but certainly the first witness, 
Colonel Russell, thought the reason that ‘Indian’ was given the surname 
Warner as ‘the first borne slave’ might suffice to persuade his listeners— 
who would by the 1670s be accustomed to the slave trade's habit of nam- 
ing slaves after their owner. Yet the image of the Governor, returning 
from the ‘mother country’, gathering his household around him to greet 
the arrival of an infant son, points to an idea of community in which rela- 
tions were not as regular as the law (or the church) might have wished. 
The witness’s testimony, to modern ears, achieves the opposite of their 
intention, and rather confirms that ‘Indian’ was publicly acknowledged 
as Thomas’s son, and welcomed. If he were indeed the first child born in 
the house, ıt would mean that fourteen years had elapsed between 
ł 





31 Russell, 20 December 1675, CO 1/35 (emphasis added) 
a Ibid. 

33 CO 1/35. 
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Thomas Warner's first landing, in 1623, and the new arrival of the son in 
1637— prolonged (an unlikely) period of time, but certainly a cause for 
rejoicing. Family’ had not yet acquired its modern implication of blood 
tie, but it was about to be narrowed in order to do so, as ‘Indian’ Warner's 
case illustrates. 


Imputations of barbarism move ın two directions; and in family arrange- 
ments as well as the conduct of war, the English colonists were very 
quick to anticipate the savagery they ascribed to their opponents, and 
to make a pre-emptive strike. Everyone interprets barbarism according 
to their own lights (Montaigne’s anom could be reversed: not that Men 
think barberism that which is not common to them’ but ‘Men think bar- 
barism that which is common to them—but understand to be shame- 
ful’). Empire-builders could render unto the savage what the savage of 
their own imaginaire desired. A letter from the King Charles 1—written 
by Sir Henry Coventry to Sir Jonathan Atkins, Governor of the 
Windward Islands—offers a most notable example of imperialist pro- 
jection at work, more notable than the massacre that took place in 
order to prevent a massacre. His Majesty has heard of the death of 
‘Indian’ Warner, and he expresses his very great displeasure: the murder 
has damaged the delicate and complex diplomacy of the English in the 
area and given the indigenous peoples cause to love the French more. 
‘Since there 1s reason to believe that the Windward Islands may have 
been much alienated from the English by this action’, writes Sir Henry, 
‘His Majesty leaves it to the Governor to give that people some signal 
and public demonstration of his justice upon the authors by sending 
them some heads...’ The letter continues, ‘and by some other proper wey 
which he shall think fit that they may be satisfied of the detestation 
His Majesty and the whole nation has of this proceeding of Colonel 
Warner’s.’*4 


A propitiatory offering of ‘some heads’ does not suggest policy based on 
Christian principles. It 1s difficult to know how Christian early life in the 
settlements would have been, and whether religion would have marked a 
strong difference between the Caribs and other Indians and the English; 
but it does not seem very likely in this atmosphere of concubinage and 
polygamy, piracy and pillage thar the lack of a christening would matter 
very much when it came to owning or disowning a child. 


After describing the naming and presence of the baby in the household, 
the testimony of Colonel Russell then went on, as we saw, to relate how 
several members of the household ran away, ‘Indian’ Warner's mother 
with them. So, ‘Madame Ouvernard’ was a runaway as early as the 1440s, 
and her son was not brought up in the household, but in Dominica, 
among the Caribs of his mother’s Carbet. 


Russell then went on to tell another most interesting episode in the life 
of ‘Indian’ Warner, about his reunion with his father ‘many years after’. 
He reports that a Captain of a Scottish ship, one Fletcher, calling at 
Dominica met ‘Indian’ Warner and (‘inveigled by the Aforesaid Slave’, 





M W Noel Sainsbury, Preface, Calendar of State Papers, VoL 9 (America and West Indies, 
1675-76), December 1893, p. it (emphans added). 
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says Russell) took him on board after he identified himself as the son 
of Sir Thomas. Then, ‘It came to the knowledge of Sir Thomas Warner 
that he had on board the same Scotch ship one Indian slave which 
slave (was by) Sir Thomas Warner ..” who immediately asked that he 
be ‘delivered’ to him, which he was ‘upon Satisfaction given to the afore- 
said Fletcher’. ‘And as a Slave’, concluded Russell, ‘so Lived in the afore- 
said Sir Thomas Warner his family [sic] until the day of his death.’5 
Recalling events of forty years before, the Colonel appears to me to be 
trying to umpose on the story the more recently developed market struc- 
tures of the slave trade, and turn a family drama into a typical transaction 
in the history of slavery, of a runaway restored to his owner with due pay- 
ment of a fee to a middle man. But the feelings expressed, the interest 
implied in ‘Indian’ Warner's actions at the time, do not altogether bear 
out this construction.?© The first impulse towards inclusion—Thomas 
Warner’s ceremony of naming the native born child—is replaced, within 
thar child’s lifetime, by the contraflowing impulse, to exclude him. The 
mother’s part, while obscured in the background, 1s crucial: she moves 
from the plantation house (‘runs away’) to another island, where the 
Caribs historically sustained some degree of autonomy alongside colonial 
arrangements; raised for a time ın this atmosphere, the child returns to 
reopen the relationship. The history of Indian’ Warner’s activities as a 
Carib leader, summarized and analyzed in Hulme and Whitehead reveal 
the complications of his negotiations.?? 


Du Tertre gives the later part of ‘Indian’ Warner’s life the colour and 
the cruelty of a fairy tale. After her husband’s death ın 1648, Lady Ann 
(the last of Thomas’s three English wives, and herself childless), tor- 
mented the love child of his illicit Carib wife, and out of jealousy, 
‘made him work in the fields with the slaves of the household.’ 
‘Indian’, who had been taken back into the household apparently at 
the mutual wish of himself and his Master/Father, continued to live 
there afterwards ‘some years with his Lady Ann Warner, till he ran 
away again to the Island of Domunicoe...’ Colonel Russell ın his evidence 
also corroborated the account that after Thomas Warner’s death, ‘Indian’ 
ran away to Dominica, ‘Carrying Several Other Indians with him.’?9 
And rejoined his mother there, perhaps conducting from her Carbet 
the diplomacy with contending French, English and indigenous in- 
habitants of the islands which eventually led to his death in 1676 at 
the age of thirty-eight. His mother, who survived him, might not have 
been quite as old as Pére Labat thought: if she had been in her twenties 
when she was Thomas Warner's consort, she would have been in her 
eighties in 1700. 


The figure of the native wife haunts colonial memory, as Bertha haunts 
Thornfield Hall, and took possession of Jean Rhys’s great novel. She lives 
in the shadows, or disappears altogether from view ın the towers of 


5 Russell, 20 December 1675, CO 1/35 

26 Lieutenant Choppin corroborates this story, but places Captain Fletcher's meeting with 
‘Indian’ in Antigua, and adds that he was ‘employed, at fishing, & fowling ' Choppin, 
18 December 1675, CO 1/35 

"7 Hulme and Whitehead, Weld Mapesty, pp 89-106. 

* Ibid ,p 91 
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narrative, just as Bernabé, Chamoiseau and Confiant forgot to include 
her case in their account of the comsexr in the plantation household. But 
she does make a powerful appearance in Robert Louis Stevenson’s short 
story, ‘The Beach of Falesd’, and though it may seem a big leap, from the 
Caribbean to the South Seas, from the seventeenth century to the late 
nineteenth, there are some telling points of comparison for any inquiry 
into the meaning of such marriages as Thomas Warner’s and ‘Madame 
Ouvernard’. 


Marriage for a Night 


Towards the end of his life, R.L. Stevenson sent the story to Clement 
Shorter, the editor of The Illustrated London News, whom it shocked 
deeply, so deeply, that to the fury of Stevenson, who did not know until 
after the fact, he censored it.3° The story was not published in Britain in 
its complete form until 1979 in the Penguin Classic collection edited by 
Jenni Calder, though it had appeared unexpurgated 1n the United States 
in 1956. 


Censorship can often indicate those tender, distempered parts of a soci- 
ety, and it was the opening scene, 1n the chapter called ‘A South Sea 
Island Bridal’ that upset the Victorian audience. Stevenson describes 
the arrival of a new white copra trader—Wiltshire—on the imaginary 
Polynesian island of Falesá, who is met by one of the veterans, a man 
named Case, one of Stevenson’s most brilliantly realized villains. Case 
offers to fix Wiltshire with a native wife, and Wiltshire chooses Uma, 
while his pander comments, ‘That’s pretty’.3' Case promises to arrange 
the ‘marriage’ and when Wiltshire demurs ar this, assures him: ‘Oh, 
there’s nothing to hurt in the marriage... Black Jack’s the chaplin.’3? 
Uma arrives for the ceremony, which is to be performed in the house of 
the ‘captain’, another of the scoundrels Stevenson records with such 
familiarity. ‘She was dressed and scented; her kilt was of fine tapa, look- 
ing richer in the folds than any silk; her bust, which was of the colour of 
dark honey, she wore bare, only for some half a dozen necklaces of seeds 
and flowers; and behind her ears and 1n her hair she had the scarlet flow- 
ers of the hibiscus.’33 This picture, for all 1ts Gauguin-like accessories, is 
quiet, recollected, and it leads without break of tone to the narrator's 
first glimmer of self-knowledge: ‘She showed the best bearing for a bride 
conceivable, serious and still; and I thought shame to stand up with her 
in that mean house...’34 


Black Jack is dressed up as a priest, and performs the service ın English. 


Uma is given her wedding certificate: “This is to certify that Uma daugh- 
ter of Fasugo, of Falesé island of —, is illegally marred to Mr John 





® Robert Louis Stevenson, The Strenge Cass of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde and Other Storrs, ed 
Jenni Calder, London 1979, ‘A Note on the Texts’, p. 25; see also a richly detailed analysis 
of the bowdlerzation in Barry Menikoff, Rebert Lents Stevenson and The Beach of Palatd’: A 
Steady rm Victortax Pablichrng, Sanford 1984, pp. 3—3 I 

3* “The Beach of Felesd’, in Stevenson, Ths Strange Case ef Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde and Other 
Stories, p 104 (emphasis added) 

> Ibid ,p 105. 

» Ibid., p 105-9. 

M Ibid., p. 109. 


Wiltshire for one night, and Mr John Wiltshire 1s at liberty to send her 
to hell next morning.’3> 


The I/lustratad London News removed this paragraph altogether. Later edi- 
tions changed ‘one night’ to ‘one week’—as if that showed willing at 
least. The bare-faced breach of promise of “The South Sea Bridal’ stuck in 
the craw of a London editor in the 1890s and the tenor of the ‘unwhole- 
some’ story disappointed a public expectant of Stevenson’s more rollick- 
ing and heroic yarns. Yet it is another of his studies in gentlemanly 
hypocrisy, more nuanced and more poignant than the famous Dr Jekyll 
and Mr Hyde. 


“The Beach of Falesd’ then chronicles Wiltshire’s gradual attachment to 
Uma, whose own sincerity and true affections and generosity of spirit 
contrast sharply with her husband’s. Stevenson is too subtle a portraitist 
of human character to show Wiltshire’s whole-hearted redemption. He 
rather exposes through Wiltshire the sexual exploitation that he had 
observed 1n the islands, and unravels its connections with trading and 
other forms of power. 


Wiltshire says at a later point in the story that his name is pronounced 
Welsher, though he does not in this instance ‘welsh’ on his promise, but 
decides to come square and marry Uma for real.” When Mr Tarleton, a 
mussionary, opportunely arrives on the island, Wiltshire commandeers him 
to perform a true wedding—tearing up the bogus and insulting contract; 
Uma first turns pale, crying ‘As!’ She thinks herself, at chat moment, what 
Wiltshire knows he had already made of her: ‘a maid beguiled’.37 


Stevenson resists moral sentimentality and shows the trader hoping to 
profiteer to the end, and only restrained from cheating his customers by 
his bargain with the same preacher who married him and Uma truly in 
the sight of God. The pair remain married; Stevenson's impersonation of 
Wiltshire grows ever more the jocular Englishman abroad (he praises her 
as his ‘Az wife’), and ends with Wiltshire sending his ‘eldest’—a boy— 
to Auckland to be educated, and worrying about his daughters: “They're 
only half-castes, of course; I know that as well as you do, and there’s 
nobody thinks less of half-castes than I do; but they’re mine, and about 
all I’ve got. I can’t reconcile my mind to their taking up with Kanakas, 
and I'd like to know where I’m to find the whites?’3® 


‘Kanaka’ 1s the slang word ın Stevenson’s South Sea stories for islander: 
Uma 1s a Kanaka. “The Beach of Falesd’ would not hold the interest it 
does today as a clear-eyed setting forth of colonial bad behaviour if the 
ambrvalence of traders’ consciences ended with Welsher/Wiultshire’s frus- 
trated thieving and muddled prejudices. Stevenson develops Uma in the 
background—she speaks in pidgin throughout. This speech mimesis, at 
once childish and inaccessible, effectively muffles her for a reader un- 
familiar with the dialect and the literary convention—which must have 





33 Ibid. 
* Ibid, p 133 
y Ibid., p. 131. 
¥ Ibid., p 169 
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held true for Stevenson’s contemporaries, too. Since Stevenson names his 
characters meaningfully (Welsher/Wiltshire; Hyde hiding inside Jekyll) 
there may resonate ın her very name the idea of Mother—You-Ma, or 
even, Ur-Ma, and her name gave the story its onginal title. Less fan- 
cifully, the genealogy Stevenson sets up polarizes boys and girls in the 
same manner different gateways, inscribed ‘Boys’ and ‘Girls’, gave 
entrance to the same Victorian school-yard. Uma appears in the story 
with her mother, Faavao, who is depicted as strange, almost bewitched; 
it emerges that she arrived on the island with Uma, trailing after a white 
trader: Uma’s father is not mentioned. The last paragraph of the story 
umplies that the boy who has gone to Auckland to be brought up an 
Englishman has escaped the condition of the half-caste, for whom 
Stevenson has Wiltshire so frankly declaring his distaste. 


The White Negro 


This contrast between the mothers, wives, daughters who remain of their 
race—or are named as mongrel—and the men who can be taught to 
belong reflects the polarity narure/culture which occupation of the new- 
foundland, or marriage to the native wife attempts to ease—by hyphen- 
ation. Stevenson’s story also reverberates with another interesting 
comment on South Sea Island arrangements in the story; when Wiltshire 
approaches the Captain’s house for the mock wedding he tells us ‘we 
had come into view of the house of these three white men: for a Negro 
is counted a white man, and so is a Chinese!’ The narrator comments: 
‘A strange idea, but common ın the islands.’ The category ‘white 
man’ does not denote complexion, or race—as do ‘Negro’ and ‘Chinese’ 
in the same sentence—but a social group, a perception of alliance, 
founded, the story will unfold, principally in economic interests and 
alliances. Stevenson in passing widens the standing metaphor of ‘white- 
ness’ to describe hierarchical arrangements—what would now be called 
‘the construction of race’—just as the deponents in Philip Wamer’s trial 
were attempting to exclude ‘Indian’ Warner from the ‘family’ to which 
he had once been publicly admitted. 


However, relative as Stevenson’s perception of ‘white’ is in the story, and 
open as the category becomes in consequence, it implicitly excludes 
women. Indeed, when the villainous Case dies, his widow to whom he 
has, against all expectations, left all his worldly goods, leaves to return to 
Samoa, to her own people: ‘she was in a hurry to get home.’4° 


The female characters in the story are sexually moveable goods, com- 
monly exchanged, lightly and callously without thought for their feel- 
ings, as the travesty of the original ‘South Sea bridal’ shows. But their 
nativeness remains rooted ın homeland, with all its associations with 
nature, and remains outside the embrace of the construction of ‘white 
man’. The very name of the imaginary island, Falesá, means ‘sacred 
house’, and though it was used by Samoans for ‘church’, it may have 
reverberated, for Stevenson, with the idea of newly inaugurated home 
itself, to which women are the magical door. 





» Ibid , p. 105. 
* Ibid, p 168 


Uma’s own mother, Faavao, for example, is marked out as an uncanny, 
potent, irrational force of nature and her entrance to the story is marked 
by her witchcraft and magic: ‘a strange old native woman crawled into 
the house almost on her belly ... She said no plain word, but smacked 
and mumbled her lips...’47 Uma herself enjoys superior intimacy with 
supernatural in her husband’s eyes, even though her sweetness of charac- 
ter dilutes its dangerousness. Immediately after the false marriage, 
Wiltshire opens his new store, and finds that nobody comes to trade 
copra in exchange for his goods. The islanders stand away from him, star- 
1ng, giving him the creeps, as Uma’s mother did. He finds out from Case 
that he is tabooed, or as good as, and that Uma 1s the culpnt: alliance 
with her has, at this stage in the story, embroiled him in the native and 
alien world of magic and witchcraft. 


The plot prvots on Case’s manipulation of the islanders’ beliefs about 
hauntings and enchantresses for his own ends, and Stevenson's racy yarn 
focuses on Wiltshire’s unmasking of Case. Stevenson has been criticized 
for portraying South Sea Islanders as vulnerable to colonial magic, 
gullible when a mockery is made of their own religious system, but 
again, “The Beach of Falesd’ contains, in this respect, another assumption 
regarding the place of women, all the more interesting because it appears 
to be unconscious. For the villainous Case has appropriated a local legend 
about women’s powers of enchantment for his own ends. It ıs Uma, how- 
ever, whom Stevenson chooses to pass the legend to Wiltshire, who 
protests at her credulity, and her people’s. 


The story tells how six youths had been shipwrecked on the coast of the 
island about six miles away: ‘They were scarce set, when there came out 
of the mouth of one of the black caves six of the most beautiful ladies ever 
seen... and began to jest with these young gentlemen ..’ Only one of 
them refuses to join in the revels, and he alone is saved. For when the 
others return, ‘they were all like drunken men, and sang and laughed ın 
the boat and skylarked... and the same night the five young gentlemen 
sickened, and spoke never a reasonable word until they died.’4? 


Devil-Woman 


The enchantress who lives with her handmaidens in a lonely place, in a 
cave, on an island, has different names, and the South Seas 1s by no means 
the only place she is found. Demonesses with lovely faces, nymphs who 
turn into fores, Circe in the Odyssey, Alcina in the Gerasalememe Liberata, 
the Sibyl of the Sibylline Mountains in Umbria in Italy, Venus of the 
Venusberg who tempts the knight Tannhauser, all display their cloven 
hoof and much worse in the morning, after the first night of love, or ın 
the aftermath of a thousand years of heedless bliss.*? It is, as they say, an 
old story; a story as old as the hills. Was it a South Sea Island tale 
Stevenson had heard, or was he drawing on his own Scottish home lore 
about Tam O’Shanter and the night-roaming beauty who heartlessly 


# Ibid , p. 107. 

* Ibid. pp 147-8 
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consumes a mortal with her love? It does not matter, but it 1s significant 
that when Wiltshire is lying in the undergrowth waiting to ambush 
Case, his mind turns to the island folklore: ‘Little noises they were, and 
nothing to hurt; a bit of a crackle, a bit of a rush; but the breath jumped 
right out of me... It wasn’t Case I was afraid of, which would have been 
common-sense; I never thought to Case; what took me, as sharp as the 
colic, was the old wives’ tales—the devil-women and the man-pigs.’4 
Then he sees: “There, coming nght up out of the desert and the bad 
bush—there, sure enough, was a devil-woman, just as the way I had fig- 
ured she should look.’43 But it is (only) Uma, coming to find her hus- 
band and help him, whom he has mistaken for a sorceress of local 
legend—those overtones of ‘the bad bush’! The fear needs to be experi- 
enced by Wiltshire in the story because it’s part of Uma’s enchantment 
for him—it’s part of sexual charm, part of ‘nature’ ipso facto, according 
to the construction of woman in such a narrative. 


The legend is presented as local, but the migrations and metamorphoses 
of fairy motifs and tales of enchantment have charmed me for a long 
time, and when I was in the Museum of Contemporary Art in Port of 
Spain in February 1995, I saw a group of sculptures by Louise Kimmé. 
Kimmé 1s German born but now lives in Tobago, and she draws on 
Caribbean legends of soucouyants and sorcerers. Among the carvings was 
La Diablesse, the irresistible haunting enchantress of the night who wears 
flouncy clothes and a picture hat and charms her victims who do not real- 
ize that she 1s a devil-woman in disguise until it is too late. Kimmé’s La 
Drablesse was appropriately dressed to the nines, with her cloven hoof 
peeping from under the frilly hem of her dress.4° 


Carlo Ginzburg, in Ecstastas, his study of witchcraft, analyses the re- 
current motif of the limping shaman, or the sorceress with one hoof, or 
even Cinderella and her single glass slipper.47 He sees such lopsidedness 
as the symbol of belonging in two worlds, of being able to gain access or 
give entrance to another sphere. Uma, once a ‘maid beguiled’, is mis- 
taken for a devil-woman with magic powers; marriage to her and chil- 
dren with her have indeed opened the door to a new world for Wiltshire 
at many levels—emotional, social, familial, national. ‘Barbe’/“Madame 
Ouvernard’ created a connection between the Carb and the English 
which ‘Indian’ Warner embodied; the conflicts around his identity, his 
place of belonging, reveal the way anxiety around the issues of national- 
ity and race grew between the first encounter and the establishment of 
imperial power. In the struggle to define ever more tightly zones of 
inclusion and exclusion, women constantly disrupted the boundaries, 
offering different ways of belonging, giving a symbolic entrance to the 
enchanted cave of native land, offering alternative nativity stories. 





# Stevenson, “The Beach of Falesd’, p. 161, I have amended the passage according to Berry 
Menikoff’s edition, Rebert Lents Stevensea and The Beach of Falad’, p. 178. 

45 Stevenson, “The Beach of Fale’, p 161. 

“6 Christiane François took me to see the Collection—many thanks to her for her inspiring 
guidance; see also the children’s book, Richardo Keens-Douglas, Le Diablesse and the Baby, 
Toronto 1994, also Lynn Joseph ‘La Disablesse’, in The Mormaza’s Trn Sister, New York 
1994,pp 18-28. 

47 Cado Ginzburg, Ecrtasses: Decrpherrag the Witches Sabbath, trans Raymond Rosenthal, 
London 1989, pp. 122, 243-9, 305-7. 
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Selwyn R. Cudjoe 


C.L.R. James and the Trinidad & Tobago 
Intellectual Tradition, Or, Not Learning 
Shakespeare Under a Mango Tree 


Trinidad and Tobago has produced many outstanding scholars, par- 
ticularly during the first half of the twentieth century:’ Sylvester 
Williams, usually described as the father of Pan Africanism; George 
Padmore, author of Pan Africantsm or Communism? , among other titles, 
and another prominent member of the activists in Pan Africanism;? 
Eugene Chen, twice minister for foreign affairs in the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of China under Sun Yat-sen;3 Eric Williams, Prime Minister 
of Trinidad and Tobago from 1962 to 1981 and author of Capitalism 
and Slavery; Oliver Cromwell Cox, author of Caste, Class and Race, CLR. 
James and others. As J.R. Hooker, author of Henry Sylvester Williams, 
remarked: “That Trinidad has produced a disproportionate number of 
unusual men 1s a truism; that so many of them have been forgotten is 
a scandal. Any small island capable of launching an Enc Williams, a 
C.L.R. James, a George Padmore, a Vidia Naipaul, to mention a few 
whose reputations are secure, requires attention.’* Were he writing in 
1996 he would have had to include Arnold Rampersad, author of The 
Art and Imagination of W.E.B. Du Bois and The Life of Langston Hughes. 
These exemplary talents did not drop from the sky. Rather, they were 
products of a nineteenth-century ıntellectual formation that has not 
been given due attention. We shall see that James was aware of this 
formation and acknowledged his intellectual debt. As he said in one 
of his many tributes to George Padmore, “The longer I live, the more 
I see that people are shaped to a degree that they do not yet understand 
by the social relations and family and other groups in which they 


grew up.’ 


1 This essay 1s based on a lecture prepared for the Canbbean Conference on Culture 
(Qamaica, March 1996) and delrvered at “Works in Process: African-American Studies 
Program, Colloquium Senes 1995-96’, Princeton Unrversity, 3 April 1996, and ar the 
Afro-American Colloquium, Du Boss Institute, Harvard Unrversicy, April 1996 

2 See J R. Hooker, Homry Sytvester Willsems, London 1975 

3 In 1918, at the urging of Sun Yat-sen, Eugene Chen organized and edited the Shangher 
Gazette, a newspaper devoted to ‘the revolutionary and republican cause in Shangha: ’ In 
1918 he also accompanied Sun Yat-sen to the Versailles Peace Conference and, in 1920, 


Percy Chen, Chine Called Me, Boston 1979, pp 45, 362. 

4 Hooker, Heary Sylvester Williams, p. 3 

5CLR. James, ‘George Padmore: Black Macust Revolutionary, A Memoir’, in At the 
Rendexvens of Victory, London 1984, p 251. 
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Born in 1901 in Tunapuna, Trinidad in 1901, James grew up within a 
five-mile radius of the homes of Sylvester Williams and Padmore.® 
Indeed, James’s and Padmore’s fathers were friends, and well-known 
principals at local primary schools in the island.7 In later life James wrote 
about the achievements of these intellectuals and, by inference, their 
effect on his own development. Thus, in writing about Michel Maxwell 
Philip, one of the most distinguished nineteenth-century scholars, James 
noted: 


Mr. Philip was not radically active because it was not his tem- 
perament to be so. His praise of Mr. Reeves [attorney general of 
Barbados]... shows that his heart was in the right place. But this 
sketch has been written in vain 1f Creoles do not see that Maxwell 
Philip’s memory 1s to be treasured for other reasons. True he was a 
distinguished lawyer, but Trinidad has had her fair share of such. 
He is to be remembered too as a man of conspicuous public service. 
But even here he is not unique. Rather his chief claim to remem- 
brance is because in addition to all these things, he was a man of 
that varied intellectual power and breadth of culture which make 
him and such as he the fine flower of a civilized society.® 


James might have been speaking of himself. Thirty-eight years later he 
proudly announced that he did not learn literature ‘from the mango-tree, 
or bathing on the shore and getting the sun of the colonial countries; I 
set out to master the literature, philosophy and ideas of Western civil- 
ization. That is where I have come from, and I would not pretend to 
be anything else.’ Thus he affirmed thar the ‘origins of my work and 
my thoughts are to be found in Western European literature, Western 
European history and Western European thought.’? This is a large claim, 
but James was certain of the sources of his intellectual ideas and the work 
of those in the Caribbean who went before him. He understood this 
tradition long before any of his contemporaries did. Thus it is to this 
somewhat silent and unexplored tradition thar we should turn to under- 
stand the foundation—perhaps ‘groundation’ as the Rastas would say— 
of the intellectual origins of twentieth-century Trinidadian and, by 


6 In a recent political biography, Kent Woccester says that James was born ‘in the village 
of Caron’, not an important distinction but one thar James never affirmed ın his lifecame. 
C.L R. Jame. A Politral Brograpby, Albany, NY 1996 In his three volumes of selected 
writings (The Future tu the Present, Spheres of Existence and At the Romdervens of Victory), James 
said thar be was boen in Tunapuna, Trinidsd In other words, he never contradicted 
Margaret Busby’s informative biographical sketch that appeared at the beginning of each 
of these volumes. 

7 James noted thet Padmore's father, James Hubert Alfonso Nurse, left the Chnstian 
church, became a Mohammaden, and consciously began to study Edward Blyden's Chrzest- 
taxity, Islam and the Negro Race (1888) See James, ‘George Padmore’, p. 252. 

*CLR. James, ‘Michel Maxwell Philip: 1829-1888", Bascas, no 16, September 1931; 
reprinted in Reinhard W. Sander, Frese Trrataded, New York 1978, p. 268. 

9 CLR. James, ‘Discovering Litererure in Tunidad. The Nineteen-Thirties’, in Spheres of 
Eoustencs, London 1980, pp 237-8. In his baste to demonstrate his intellectual affinity 
with the Western inrellectual tredition, either unconsciously or unintentionally, James 
silenced the African dimension of bis intellectual heritage, which, to a large degree, 
marked his investment in Pen Afmcanism and his concems for black people in the New 
World. However, his studied attempt in The Bleck Jacebias to theorize the relatrve ım- 
poctance of race and class within the content of the struggle of black people spoke to these 
concerns. 
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extension, Caribbean intellectual thought. As James acknowledged, he 
was not unique nor was he pert of a tradition that was confined to 
Trinidad. His was part of a larger Caribbean experience, as is affirmed 
by the examples of Aimé Césaire of Martinique and Grantley Adams of 
Barbados. James was the product of an exemplary tradition, one that I 
outline by examining the works of three important Trinidadian scholars 
of the nineteenth century: Jean-Baptiste Philippe, Michel Maxwell 
Philip, and J.J. Thomas. 


Jean-Baptiste Philippe 


The first thirty-four years of the nineteenth century were certainly a hor- 
rendous time for slaves and free people of colour alike. They marked the 
last years of slavery, and the attempt of slaves and free people of colour to 
articulate concepts of freedom. Jean-Baptiste Philippe, a coloured phy- 
sician, in penning Free Mwlatto, his address to Lord Bathurst, the British 
secretary of state for the colonies, ingugurated an intellectual and Literary 
tradition that would have an important impact on the scholars and intel- 
lectuals who followed.'° Although located within the island’s social and 
political environment, Free Mwlatto drew on the concepts of the Enlight- 
enment ideal, displaying Philippe’s knowledge of the French essayists 
and pamphleteers of the previous century. 


A disquisition about the coloured people of Trinidad during the slave 
era, Free Mudatto explores ‘the nature of man and of his response to this 
environment and his own conscience’. Free Mulatto, the embodiment of 
the collective response of the coloured community to the pressures 
brought against them by the English, also reflected the culmination of 
what Carl Campbell called ‘the politics of private discussion’ and ‘the 
quiet collection of signatures’. Moreover, it chronicled the ‘sunk and 
mortifying conditions to which they [the coloureds] have been degraded 
by the illiberal preyudices of the whites, publicly countenanced as they 
have been by the illegal proceedings of some of their successive gover- 
nors.’ The text is the work of a ‘progressive-minded intellectual’ who 
considers the coloured subject ‘as a social being’ and ‘points to a theoreti- 
cal solution of the problems of the age [that] could be comprehended 
within it.’'* Using the pamphlet, the preferred literary style of the emi- 
nent prose writers of the age and his fellow coloured patriots, Philippe 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the conditions of his people.'? More- 


10 Published originally as Aw Address te the Right Honourable Eeri Bathurst, Relatrve to the 
Clasms whsch the Coleus sd Populatren of Trinsdad bave te the Same Creil and Polstrcal Prevsleges 
south therr White Fellow-Swbpects by a Free Mulatto in 1824, this text wes republished in 
1882, and later ın 1987 by Paria Publishers in Trinidad and in 1996 by Calaloux Publica- 
tions in Wellesley, Massachusetts It is referred to commonly as Free Mulatto 

11 Geoffery Brereton, A Short History of Fresch Literature, Harmondsworth 1976, pp. 51, 92 
n Francis DeRudder, another coloured paest who was rebelling ‘against the social and 
political acuicudes of the Church hierarchy towards the coloureds’ ın Trinidad, also used 
the pamphlet as a weapon of attack against the Roman Catholic Church. As he noted in 
bis polemic with Dr Daniel Macdonnell, the Roman Catholic Bishop of London, in 
January 1830, ‘publicity ıs the strong weapon thar supports the bulwark of Liberty of 
a British subject; and in this country it is the only one I have, and which I can, with 
safety and all confidence, meet your Lordship ın defending my character’ Cited ın Carl 
Campbell, “The Rebel Priest Francis DeRudder and the Fight for Free Coloureds’ Rights 
1n Trinidsd, 1825—32', Journal of Carrbbean Histery,n0 5, 1981, pp 38, 35- 
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over, if we see literature as one aspect of ‘the general history of ideas’ 
and accept the notion that ‘the writer and the specialist often merge 
to take on the appearance of a superior kind of journalism’ within the 
philosophe, then it can be asserted that this eloquent piece of philosophical 
journalism stands at the entrance of Trinidad and Tobago’s literary and 
philosophical engagement with the world, and constitutes the first sus- 
tained indigenous literary essay of the tradition. 


Although James began his career as a schoolteacher and a contributor 
to literary journals in Trinidad ın the later 1920s and early 19308 (he left 
Trinidad in 1932), during his early stay in London he supported himself 
as a journalist."> His first extended essay, The Life of Captain Cipriani 
(1932), a pioneering political biography, turned out to be nothing more 
than an extended journalistic exercise that raised similar concerns about 
the welfare of his fellow-citizens as those of Jean-Baptiste Philippe. 
James was concerned with issues of self-government, Philippe concerned 
himself with the denial of basic freedoms for the free coloured inhabi- 
tants of the island. Like Philippe, as James grew more acquainted with 
Western ideas he would draw on Enlightenment sources to define his 
approach to politics and philosophy. Yet, from the inception of his 
intellectual career—that is, from his first extended non-fictional work— 
James is imbued with the idea that Caribbean people are firmly embed- 
ded in the Western tradition of intellectual thought: 


What the stranger unacquainted with these islands must get very 
firmly into his head before he goes any further is thar these people 
are not savages, they speak no other languages except English [well, 
not quite], they have no other religion except Chnistianity [again, 
not quite], in fact, their whole outlook is thar of Western civiliza- 
tion modified and adapted to their particular circumstances." 


Perhaps because he was appealing to the British elite at the Home 
Office, James had to play up the Western ‘civilized’ dimension of his 
culture as opposed to its indigenous ‘savage’ ways. Yet, it is clear from 
this excerpt that from the inception of its discernible intellectual tradi- 
tion, Trinidadian scholar-intellectuals, to use James's metaphor, did not 
merely sit under a mango tree or bask in the tropical sun. They struggled 
to command the intricacies of a tradition to which they were exposed, a 
tradition they would use to inform and interpret their condition, as 
they used an indigenous language and rhetoric to advance the cause of 
their people. 


Michel Maxwell Philip 


James was a much more conscious heir of Maxwell Philip than he was 
of Jean-Baptiste Philippe. Literally in awe of Philip's brilliance, James 
promised to write an analysis of Emmanmel Appadocca (1854), Philip's 
only published novel and more than likely the first Anglophone novel 





"3 An article by James on cricket ın London's Daily Telegraph brought him to the attention 
o£ Neville Cardus This encounter led to James being employed as a correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian. 


“CLR. James, The Lifa of Captarn Ciprian, Nelson, Lancs 1932, p. 10 


in the British Caribbean. He might have well done so, for the seeds 
of that novel contained a challenge to the slave system as it sought ‘to 
sketch out the line of conduct, which a high-spirited and sensitive per- 
son would probably follow, if he found himself picking cotton under the 
spurring encouragement of “Jimboes” or “Quimboes” on his own father’s 
plantation.’?> Moreover, it sought to examine one of the fundamental 
questions posed by the conduct of white men who fathered black chil- ~ 
dren and left them to the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune: when 
was retribution the just reward for such behaviour? In examining that 
question, Philip had to go to the heart of the European and African sys- 
tems to find an answer, one that became central to the novel. 


A product of the writing of its time, Emmanwel Appadocca was informed 
by the historical romance, the African-American slave narrative, and 
the ideology of piracy. Philip, who was acquainted with William Wells 
Brown’s work, wrote Esemanwel Appadocca in solidarity with the African- 
American struggle for justice and used his novel to denounce the passage __ 
of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. Incensed with the desertion of his 
mulatto mother by his wealthy white father, a sugar planter from 
Trinidad, the protagonist sets out to redeem his mother’s honour. In the 
quest for retribution, Philip asks what constitutes just retribution (lex 
talionis). When the fundamental principle that one must take care of 
one’s offspring is violated, what is the correct response of any dignified 
young man? The narrator suggests that a person has an obligation to 
correct such violations and uses this as grounds to justify his actions 
against his father." Noting that the law exists in all of nature, Em- 
manuel concludes: 


Man, as well as all other beings, is subject to it, and the penalty ~ 
which its violation entails. If you establish a false system among 
yourself, and consent to postpone to an imaginary period, this 
penalty, which ought to be made to follow closely upon every viola- 
tion of the law, surely Heaven is not to be blamed. Duty is poised 
between the reward of virtue and retribution: man has the license to 
choose, between either meeting the former, or bringing down the 
latter, upon himself. The great error of your social physics is, that 
you remit this penalty to a period of time, which if it were even 
unimagined, would fail to afford the principal and best effect of ret- 
ribution—the deterring from crimes." 


Noting that ‘man himself, by law, is the avenger, the recributionist on 
himself and others’, he takes ıt upon himself to avenge his mother: ‘the 





13 Maxwell Philip, Emmazss Appedeccs, or Blighted Life, Port of Spain 1893, preface This 
text will be republished by the University of Massachusetts Press in Spring 1997. 

16 Although the /ex teliewzs has been interpreted variously as the law of vengeance or the 
law of compensation and retaliation, it certainly bas its origins in what constitutes the 
correct relationship berween a master and his slave Nahum M. Sarna wntes thar initially 
‘the /ex talsents strove to achieve exact justice: only one life for one Life, only one eye for one 
eye, and so forth In pursuit of this goal, however, the laws allowed physical retaliation 
and vicarious punishment and did not accept the principle of equal justice for all but, ~ 
rather, adjusted penalties eccording to social class’ The JPS Torah Commentary Exodus, 
commentary by Nahum M. Serna, Philedelphie 1991, p 126 In Roman jurisprudence, 
the Jex taltemst came to be interpreted as the lew of just 

7 Philip, Eermexwel Appadecce,p 200. 
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law of nature which has been violated in me, and in your child; and I 
swear, by the Great Being who gave me reason, that I shall not rest until 
I have taught my father, that the creature to whom he has given life pos- 
sesses feeling and sensibility, and is capable of taking vengeance’™® 


In assuming such responsibility, Emmanuel relies upon the sense of per- 
sonhood that we saw active in the ideas of Jean-Baptiste Philippe. Further- 
more, the way in which both writers turned to the established principles 
of Enlightenment justice demonstrates an awareness of a larger body of 
ideas to which they could turn to vindicate their positions. More im- 
portant, though, was the manner in which they both take these ideas and 
organize them to fit the particularities of their situation. Yet the most 
exciting aspect of Emmanuel’s (and by extension Philip's) interpretation 
of the /ex talionis is his belief that this theological law was an integral part 
of ancient Afmca’s philosophical and theological system, belonging to 
‘those who dwelt on the banks of the Nile of old’, even though Europeans 
came to associate it with Hebraic Law.'? He seems to suggest that this 
African theological borrowing is applied inadequately within the Judeo- 
Christian system. As Emmanuel says to Hamilton, a white friend whom 
he respects, “You forget in your social system, the wisdom of the race 
which you affect to despise, while you cherish the theological philosophy 
which you were eager to borrow from them, and tie the hand of the 
avenger, and blunt the double-edged sword of retribution’. 


In advancing his thesis of how social and religious life ought to be 
ordered and the appropriateness of the /ex talionis within the context of 
the slave system, Philip intends a broader indictment of slavery and colo- 
ouzation—and by extension Western civilization—which he notes is 
nothing more than a ‘licensed system of robbing and thieving’ around 
which ‘the civilized world turns’.?' Thus, ın defence of colonized people, 
he makes the following argument: 


The barbarous hordes, whose fathers, either [by] choice or some un- 
lucky accident, originally drove to some cold, frozen, cheerless, and 
fruitless waste, increasing in numbers, wincing under the inclem- 
ency of their clime and the poverty of their land, and longing after 
the richer, and more fertile, and teeming soil of some other country, 
desert their wretched regions, and with all the machinery of war, 
melt down on unprovoking nations, whose only crime 1s their being 
more fortunate and blest, and wrench from their enervated sway the 
prosperous fields that first provoked their famished cupidity.# 


In this disquisition of how Europeans treated Africans and other ‘weaker’ 
races, the narrator proceeds to outline a myth of beginnings, a narrative 
of the colonial encounter. Indeed, long before Peter Hulme offered his 





18 Ihid., p. 203. 

19 This notion of European (Greek) borrowings from Egypt ıs still with us and mises all 
kinds of important ideological questions. See Marun Bemal, Black Athena, New Bruns- 
wick, NJ 1987; Mary Lefkowitz, Net Oat of Afra, New York 1996; Selwyn R. Cudjoe, 
: trism: Not a Racist Polemic’, Bester Glebe, 28 April 1996. 

= Philip, Esemexwa A ppedecta,p 105 

a! Ibid., p. 217. 
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notion of his myth of beginnings ın Colonial Encounters (1986), Philip 
had already offered his version of this historic event. Thus ıt is to Philip's 
credit thar as early as 1854 he understood that European discourses about 
their civilizing mission, their notions about the pacification of savage 
peoples, and their vain mouthings about their Christianizing endeavours 
were nothing less than so many disguises to rob and enslave native peo- 
ples. It is also to Philip’s credit that he understood that the civilization 
from which Africans came ‘gave philosophy, religion, and government to 
the world, but who must now themselves stoop, to cut wood, and to 
carry water, when, by the common rules of justice, they should be per- 
mutted to enjoy the land from which they have sprung, and to participate 
in its dignities.’ 


For the purposes of our discussion, the critical point is that these are the 
ideas that James would develop later in his career and with which he had 
some acquaintance before he left Trinidad. Philip had studied the work 
of the classical thinkers and quoted liberally from them at the beginning 
of his work. In his essay, James noted thar while he studied in Scotland, 
Philip ‘learned Latin and Greek, French, Spanish and Italian, and a 
master of those languages he remained until the end. Like his great rival 
for intellectual primacy, Mr. Charles Warner, he read a few lines of the 
classics every morning of his life and so kept his knowledge fresh.’?3 In a 
brilliant article by L.B. Tronchin, a Trinidadian scholar and trusted 
friend of Philip, written to commemorate Philip’s life, the former noted 
that Philip was fully in tune with the major currents of ideas of his 
time. When James promised to write an analysis of Philip’s work he 
knew only too well the intellectual depth of the writer It also affirmed 
that James came out of a culture that was producing men of great intel- 
lectual depth and sophistication who would serve as models for those ~ 
such as James, Williams, and others who would come after him. Perhaps 
James's estimation of Philip serves to demonstrate how deeply he felt 
about Philip's intellectual achievement: 


It will come as a salutary jerk to some to know that of Mr Charles 
Warner, whose name figures in this sketch so often, [James Anthony] 
Froude, the Oxford historian, one of the greatest intellectuals of his 
time, friend and biographer of Carlyle, wrote, that to have seen and 
talked with Charles Warner was worth a journey round the globe. 
And Maxwell Philip was definitely of the same stamp intellectually, , 
recognized as such by those of his fellows best qualified to judge.7° 


As fortune would have ıt, it took a pivotal encounter between Froude and 
J.J. Thomas to demonstrate the degree to which these thinkers influ- 
enced James’s development. 


JJ. Thomas 


There cannot be much disagreement that John Jacob Thomas, author of 
The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar (1869) (hereafter, Creole Grammar) _ 





43 James, “Michel Maxwell Philip’, pp. 254-5. 
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and Frowdactty: West Indian Fables by James Anthoxy Froude (1888), played a 
significant role in shaping James's intellectual development. Indeed, it 
may be argued that Thomas was to James intellectually what Captain 
Arthur Cipriani was to James politically. Thomas and James lived nearby 
each other, and possessed a similar flair for polemical and literary under- 
takings. Thomas's intellectual astuteness and his standing up to Froude, 
who had written a book declaring that the natives of the West Indies 
were unfit for self-rule, marked for James an intellectual autonomy that 
was necessary if one were to make one’s mark in the world and be a wor- 
thy inheritor of a tradition that Thomas and Warner represented. 


Thomas was ‘of pure African descent’, as one commentator said, and was 
born about two years after Apprenticeship ended in 1838. Accordingly, 
he was too young to have experienced slavery but he grew up in close 
proximity with those who had. To him, the realities of slavery must have 
been an ever-present reminder of the conditions his people had to en- 
dure. In the closing years of his life, Thomas attempted to write a history 
of emancipation which he never finished.? A product of the first local 
system of education—both primary and what loosely can be called a sec- 
ondary education—Thomas concerned himself with education and the 
social problems of the island. Rising through the system to become the 
Secretary to the Board of Education and in 1870 secretary to the Council 
of Queen’s Royal College, he composed Creole Grammar to assist mem- 
bers of the indigenous society who did not seem to be getting a fair deal 
from the justice system.?7 


Yet, although Creole Grammar was written ostensibly to deal with ques- 
tions of law and religion, ‘the two cardinal agencies in our social 
system’,”° as Thomas called them, it 1s my contention that the author's 
unconscious intent was to counteract a perception of the society sketched 
by Patrick Joseph Keenan's Report Upon the State of Education in the Island 
of Trinidad (1869). The production of texts such as Keenan’s Report and 
Creole Grammar must be seen as the logical outcome of a process that 
reflected two separate perceptions of the society.2? While the former, 
a part of a hegemonic discourse, sought to control and superintend 
the activities of the colonial subject, the latter sought to unearth and 
celebrate a submerged dimension of a people’s life which was dismissed 
as being unimportant and valueless.” These texts, ıt must be remem- 
bered, were published in 1869—fully one generation after the formal 
emancipation of the slaves—precisely at a time when the Creole popula- 
tion was attempting to implant their forms of consciousness in an 
emerging society. 





* See Donald Woods's introduction to J J. Thomas’s Freedactty, Poet of Spain 1969, from 
which this information is taken. 

*7 See Thomas's preface to the introduction of The Theory and Pracia of Creve Grammar, 
Part of Spain 1969. 

Ibid , p iv 

” See my forthcoming book Literary Trexsdad and Tobago. 

* Gonzaler Echevarria defines hegemonic discourse as one thar is ‘backed up by # discipline, 
or embodying 2 system, that offers the most commonly accepted description of humanity 
and sccounts for the most widely held beliefs of the intelligentsia Within such a discourse, 
the indrvidual finds stories about himself and the world that he or she finds acceptable and 
in some ways obeys Prestige and socio-political power give these forms of discourse cur- 
rency.’ Roberto Gooralez Echevarria, Myth and Archrve, Cambridge 1990, p. 41 


Froxdacity can be read as a part of that continued concern for the way 
members of the indigenous population were treated and their quest for 
empowerment. An especially turbulent period in Trinidad’s history, the 
1880s was punctuated by moments of national unrest, particularly in the 
area of cultural expression, a symbol of the growing political conscious- 
ness of the people. In 1881 there occurred the first of many disturbances 
when the authorities attempted to stop the camboxley procession during— 
the annual carnival festivities in which bands of masqueraders paraded 
the streets with lighted torches. In 1884 the Mohurrum or Muslim festi- 
val of Hosein was also marred by disturbances when the authorities 
attempted to confine it to a limited area in San Fernando, a town in the 
south of the island. Like the earlier carnival disturbance, the Hosein par- 
ticipants—both Africans and East Indians—resented the restraints 
placed upon them and the official attempt to prevent the expression of 
their cultural practices. 


Froudacity 


By 1887 the agitation for constitutional reform gained momentum and 
reached its ascendancy in the Reform Movement led by members of the 
middle classes. In that year, James Anthony Froude, an Oxford professor 
of note, visited Trinidad and penned his infamous The English im the West 
Indies, a stringent criticism of West Indian people that, among other 
things, noted their inability to exercise any dimension of self-rule. 
Needless to say, such an expression of contempt aroused the ire of almost 
everyone in the Caribbean. Taking exception to ‘Mr. Froude’s fabulous 
collection of falsehoods’, the editors of New Era, a Trinidadian newspa- 
per, noted that Froude ‘with malice propense endeavoured to deride the 
Reform Movement which was inaugurated during his stay here.’3' The ~ 
New Era reprinted a short verse that had appeared in Punch: 


‘Bout Froude there is no mystery: 
He writes without restriction. 
His fiction’s full of history, 

His history full of fiction.” 


In his response to Froude, Thomas took strong objections to Froude’s 
attack on the people, especially the leaders of the Reform Movement who 
were struggling to establish some form of self governance. Thomas , 
sought to demonstrate that the people of Trinidad were sophisticated 
enough to rule themselves and had produced an intellectual and political 
leadership who could speak on their behalf. He wrote:?? 


Mr. Froude 1s not likely to impress the world (of the West Indies, at 
any rate) with the transparently silly, if not intentionally malicious, 
ravings which he has indulged in on the subyect of Trinidad and 
its politics... But granting that this allegation of Mr. Froude’s [that 





3° New Era, 6 September 1889. 

> Quoted in New Ere, 23 August 1889. 

33 Apart from disparaging the achievements of Caribbean people, Froude saw them as 
being ‘nigger warrens’ who were in danger of relapsing into barbarism. Cited in Woods's 
introduction to Thomas, Fresdacity. 
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the Reform leaders were only concerned about whatever salaries 
that they would receive from Britain] was not as baseless as we have 
shown it to be, and that the leaders of the Reform agitation were 
impelled by the desire which our author seeks to discredit them 
with, what then? Have they, who have borne the heat and burden of 
the day in making the Colonies whar they are, no right to the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of their labours? The local knowledge, the confi- 
dence and respect of the population, which such men enjoy, and can 
wield for good or evil in the community, are these matters of small 
account in the efficient government of the Colony? Our author, in 
specifying the immunities of his ideal Governor, who 1s also ours, 
recommends, amongst other things, that His Excellency should be 
allowed to choose his own advisers. By this Mr. Froude certainly 
does not mean that the advisers so chosen must be all pure-blooded 
Englishmen who have rushed from the destitution of home to bat- 
ten on the cheaply obtained flesh-pots of the Colonies.34 


Writing in 1969, James expressed definite ideas about Thomas's perfor- 
mance. In his evaluation, James felt that Thomas overwhelmed Froude 
by basing his work on ‘a sense of history which he defines as a controlling 
Law.’ As he notes, ‘if you have no sense, of historical law, then anything 
1s what you choose to make it, and history almost automatically becomes 
not only nonsense, i.e. has no sense, but is usually a defence of property 
and privilege, which ıs exactly what Froude has made of it’.3> Because 
Thomas's conception of history was guided by what one might call a 
‘people's consciousness’, it provides an important guideline for those 
who felt they were the victims of the colonizer’s wrath. In criticizing 
Froude’s approach to historical study, James wrote: 


One would expect that ın studying the English in the West Indies, 
a serious historian would have studied the history of the West 
Indies in general in order to seek what are the inherent movements 
and motives that are expressed in the West Indian development. 
Particularly it would be necessary to study the emergence of a West 
Indian nation in the revolution which founded the state of Haiti. It 
is ın such periods of upheaval that the fundamental features of a 
people emerge. Quite often they become submerged again or modi- 
fied for long periods, but they are there, and a historian (or politi- 
cian) ignores them at his peril.36 


For James, then, one cannot hope to understand Caribbean society with- 
out understanding the world of the people. For me, one of the most 
regrettable lapses that scholars make when they attempt to study James 
and his contribution to intellectual thought is thar they do not seem to 
feel that they have to investigate his Trinidadian and Caribbean roots to 
understand where he was coming from and the intellectual impetus that 
went toward making him the person he became. Such scholars seem 
to suggest James arose ex nihilo; a product of London, independent of 
historical antecedents to explain him and without a conceptual frame 
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by which to interpret his development. But if Thomas contributed any- 
thing to James’s intellectual formation, he taught James the need to 
understand the controlling law of historical understanding—which he 
would develop more fully as a Marxist.37 


Historical Understanding 


About thirty-seven years after he left Trinidad, James summarized 
Thomas's importance to him: 


In re-reading Jacob Thomas’s book today, I was continually struck 
by the fact that the attitudes of many of us who have won the atten- 
tion of the great world outside were precisely those which dis- 
tinguished the work of Jacob Thomas, the black school master who 
passed most of his life in the West Indies. From Toussaint LOuver- 
ture to Fidel Castro, our people who have written pages on the book 
of history, whoever and whatever they have been, are West Indian, a 
particular social product. 


To avoid any misunderstanding or misconception, I restate the last 
point, without which Thomas's book would be for us important 
only as part of our limited historical past, and, for the world, a his- 
torical curiosity. This work of John Jacob Thomas, the Trinidad 
school master, without European or university education of any 
kind, shows that the impact which the West Indian writers, our 
writers of fiction and the politicians and political writers of the day, 
have made upon the consciousness and the civilization of Western 
Europe and the United States, 1s the result not of the work of certain 
brillant individual men, but 1s due in reality to our historical past, 
the situation ın which our historical past has placed us. This histori- 
cal situation has produced a particular type of social and intellectual 
activity which we can definitely call West Indian.3* 


This is how James felt about his world. He was acutely aware of the impact 
of the historical forces that created ıt. But if you pushed him sufficiently, 
bored beneath his desire to identify with Western civilization, you will 
note that he was especially aware of the impact that both the social struc- 
ture and his intellectual forebears had on his development. Jean-Baptiste 





37 Wilson Harns, a Guyanese novelist, took exception to this way of interpreting Carib- 
bean history and did not share James's sense of trrumph over Froude. He noted: "Thomas's 
wrestle with the Law would seem to consolidate a fortuitous destiny or ornament of his- 
cory.’ Nocing that both Thomas and Froude ‘were children of the nineteenth century and 
neither possessed the genius to penetrare intuitively oc otherwise the ironic trap of the 
omament, of the prison of the wasteland’, he continues: ‘In my view therefore Thomas 
does not really overwhelm Froude. The duel which they fought ıs nevertheless a very 
instructive one in pointing out the historical stasus which afflicts the West Indian sen- 
sibility and which may only be breached in complex creative processes for which the 
historical convention would appear to possess no critena. In this connection we must 
note that both Thomas and Froude shared a common suspicion of Hainan vodoo and other 


begin to apprehend a figurative meaning beyond the real or apparently real world.’ 
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Philippe, Michel Maxwell Philip and J. J. Thomas represented certain 
points at which and through which these influences manifested themselves. 
In this essay, I have only sketched moments—high points—in the nine- 
teenth-century intellectual thought of Trinidad and Tobago. Among the 
British commonwealth countries, students from Trinidad began to take 
English examinations (from London and Cambridge universities) as early 
as the 1880s and, with the exception of Nigeria, did better than many of 
the people from foreign countries who took these examinations. This 
suggests that although educational institutions (like St. Mary’s and QRC, 
two of the leading high schools of the island) were set up for the children 
of the expatriates and the local whites, brown and black boys took advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered. Moreover, the demands of their culture 
would prepare them to function in the larger Western world. 


I would not want to suggest that the relative academic and intellectual 
achievements of these students was only a matter of their exposure to 
Western ideas. James, I believe, was essentially correct when he argued 
for the advanced nature of Caribbean cultures because of the presence of 
the sugar economy, a rather advanced economy for 1ts time. The need to 
resist the colonizer, to improvise and be innovative in a slave and a colo- 
nial culture also helped to sharpen the abilities and determinations of the 
slaves and the indentured servants who came after. They, too, brought a 
relatively developed culture as we see in their performances of the ramla- 
/as, a practice that began as early as 1880, and one that Derek Walcott 
celebrated so lyrically when he accepted his Nobel Prize for literarure.39 
L.A.A. de Verteuil outlined a geography of his society while Antoine 
Leoraud catalogued the bird population of the island.*° Surely, the inter- 
mixture of cultures and the integration of a lone crop (a monoculture) to 
a larger imperial economy did much to speed up the rhythm of life. 


One can extend this analysis to embrace scholars from the entire 
Caribbean—who, for that matter, did not learn their Shakespeare, their 
Kant, their Spengler, and their Blyden as they lay beneath a mango 
tree. Their knowledge came from their exposure to the best minds of 
the tıme and the struggle to adapt these ideas to interpret and explain 
their own societies. 


eS 
% See Derek Walcoct, The Axtslles. Fragments of Epu Mawery, New York 1992 

See for example LAA De Vertewl, Trrasded: Its Gesgrapby, London 1858, and A 
Leotand, Orsaes de L'Ile de la Trrusded, Port of Spain 1866. 
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Nancy Fraser 


A Rejoinder to Iris Young ` 


Iris Young and I seem to inhabit different worlds.’ In her world, there 
are no divisions between the social Left and the cultural Left. Prop- 
onents of cultural politics work cooperatively with proponents of social _ 
politics, linking claims for the recognition of difference with claims for 
the redistribution of wealth. Virtually no practitioners of identity poli- 
tics are essentialist, moreover, let alone authoritarian or chauvinist. 
Claims for the recognition of difference are only rarely advanced, finally, 
as ends in themselves; nearly all are put forward as transitional socialist 
demands. According to Young, therefore, the divisions that inspired my 
article are artefacts of my ‘dichotomous framework,’ figments of my 
imagination. 


In fact, of course, it was not I but ‘post-socialist’ political culture that has 
conjured up these divisions. I did not fantasize a match on Washington 
of a million black men in which not a single socio-economic demand was 
raised. Nor did I imagine the widespread gloating on the us social Left 
over the Social Text hoax, which was thought to discredit the ‘phoney 
leftism’ of cultural studies. What I did do was construct a framework for 
analyzing existing splits between class politics and identity politics, 
socialist or social-democratic politics and multiculturalist politics. My 
aim was to show that these splits rest on false antitheses. “Post-soctalist’ 
ideology notwithstanding, we do not ın reality face an either/or choice 
between social politics and cultural politics, redistribution and recogni- 
tion. It is possible in principle to have both. 


4 


Recall the context my essay addressed: incressed marketization and ~ 
sharply rising inequality world-wide; the apparent delegitimation of 
socialist ideals; the growing salience of claims for the recognition of differ- 
ence and the relative eclipse of claims for egalitarian redistribution: the 
decoupling of the cultural Left from the social Left; and the seeming 
absence of any credible vision of a comprehensive alternative to the present 
order. In my diagnosis, unlike that of Todd Gitlin and James Weinstein, 
and unlike that of Young, who is on this point their mirror opposite, the 
split in che Left 1s sot between class struggles, on the one hand, and gender, 
‘race’, and sex struggles, on the other. Rather, ıt cuts across those move- 
ment, each of which is internally divided between cultural currents and — 
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social “ats, between currents oriented to redistribution and currents 
oriented to recognition. In my diagnosis, moreover, the split does not 
reflect a genuine antinomy. Rather, it is possible in principle to combine 

“an egalitarian politics of redistribution with an emancipatory politics of 
recognition. 


Thus, far from dichotomizing culture and political economy, I diagnosed 
their current decoupling in ‘post-socialist’ ideology. Far from champi- 
oning class politics against identity politics, I refuted the view that we 
must make an either/or choice between them. Far from manufacturing 
non-existent contradictions, I provided a framework for transcending 
political divisions that exist. Far from trashing movements against sex- 
ism, racism, and heterosexism, I distinguished affirmative from transfor- 
mative currents within those movements in order to show how claims for 
redistribution and recognition could be integrated with one another in a 
comprehensive political project. 


Young, however, systematically distorts my argument. In a discussion 
that is more tendentious than analytical, she conflates three different lev- 
els of analysis: the philosophical, the socio-theoretical, and the political. 


On the philosophical level, my starting point was the current dissocia- 
tion of two distinct paradigms of justice. One of these, the distributive 
paradigm, has supplied the chief approach for analyzing justice claims 
for at least 150 years; in the 1970s and 1980s especially, it was subject to 
intense and often brilliant philosophical elaboration. The other para- 
digm ıs, in contrast, much newer; centred on the normative concept of 
recognition, it 1s currently being developed by philosophers such as Axel 
Honneth and Charles Taylor, largely in response to the recognition poli- 
tics of the 1980s and 1990s. Both paradigms are normatively powerful; 
each succeeds in identifying an important set of justice claims and 1n 
accounting for their moral force. Yet the two paradigms of justice do not 
communicate. They are mutually dissociated in moral philosophy today 
and need to be articulated with one another. 


Contra Young, I did not invent these paradigms, nor did I contrive their 
dissociation. Still less did I advocate a theory of justice divided into ‘two 
mutually exclusive categories.’ On the contrary, I posed the philosophi- 
cal question of how we should understand their relation to one another. 
One possibility 1s that one of the paradigms can be conceptually reduced 
to the other; but no one has managed to do this, and I doubt that in fact 
it can be done. Short of that, the most philosophically satisfying 
approach is to develop a more general overarching conception of Justice 
that can encompass both distribution and recognition. This is the 
approach pursued in my NLR essay.” 


On the social-theoretical level, I did not treat the material processes of 
political economy as ‘entirely opposed’ to the symbolic processes of cul- 
ture. Rather, I began where capitalism has placed us, in a social forma- 
tion that differentiates specialized economic arenas and institutions from 
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other arenas and institutions, including some that are designated as cul- 
tural, and from the larger background that Karl Polanyi called ‘society’. 
To illuminate this social formation, one must account both for the his- 
torical fact of capitalist economic/cultural differentiation and also for the 
underlying reality of their thorough interpenetration. To that end, I 
invoked the culture/economy distinction in a specific—analytical— 
guise. Contra Young, I did not mark out two substantive institutional _ 
domains, economy and culture, assigning redistribution to the first and 
recognition to the second. Rather, I distingwished two analytical per- 
spectives that can be trained upon any domairt.Refuting the view that 
culture and economy constitute two separate mutually insulated spheres, 
I revealed their interpenetration by tracing the unintended effects of cul- 
tural and economic claims. The entire thrust of my essay. was to demon- 
strate that cultural claims have distributive implications, that economic 
claims carry recognition subtexts, and that we ignore their mutual 
impingement at our peril. Thus, what Young labels a ‘dichotomy’ is 
actually a perspectival duality.3 


This approach is consistent, moreover, with my earlier work, including 
my 1985 essay on Habermas. There, I took what had been presented as a 
substantive institutional distinction (system and lifeworld) and reinter- 
preted ıt as an analytical distinction of perspectives (the system perspec- 
tive and the lifeworld perspective). Contra Young, I did not simply 
reject the distinction; nor did I criticize dichotomous thinking 1n gen- 
eral. Rather, I criticized the conflation of an important analytical 
methodological distinction with a substantive insututional distinction. 
(The identical perspectival dualist view is clearly stated, incidentally, in 
the passage on politics Young cites from page 72 of my NLR essay; there 
I claim that political phenomena can he viewed from both the lifeworld - 
and the system perspectives.) Thus, the two Nancy Frasers are really 
one. 


Throughout her discussion, Young erroneously assumes that to draw a 
two-fold distinction 1s to dichotomuze. Hence her insistence, at odds 
with scientific parsimony, that five is better than two. (One is tempted to 
say thar she is ‘brazenly’ pentagonist, an ominously militarist stance.) 
The real issue, of course, is not the number of categories but their epis- 
temic status and explanatory power.* But in these terms Young’s objec- 
tions do not convince. She gives us no good reasons to reject, for example, 
my contrast between affirmative remedies for injustice, which alter end- * 
state patterns of distribution and recognition without disturbing the 
underlying framework, and transformative ones; this contrast is ilumin- 
ating ın two respects. First, it permits us to preserve the essential form of 
the idea of socialism, as distinct from the liberal welfare state, even when 
we are no longer clear about how to fill in socialism’s substantive con- 
tent. Second, ıt reveals otherwise hidden connections between socialism 





3 See ibid. 

4 Here Young’s own approach 1s deficient. The five-fold ‘plural’ schema she proposes to 
characterize ‘group oppressions’ 1$ ad hoc and under-cheoruzed Indiscriminately mong - 
items from different regions of conceptual space, ıt contuns nothing thar cannot be ana- 
lyzed from the standpoints of redistribution, recognition, or both See ‘Culture, Political 
Economy, and Difference’, in my Justsce Interruptus: Critical Reflectroms on the ‘Pestsectalsst’ 
Conadztren, London 1997 
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and deconstruction, on the one hand, and between the liberal, welfare 
state and mainstream multiculturalism, on the other. 


This brings me, finally, to the level of politics. Contra Young, the existing 
splits between proponents of recognition and proponents of redistribution 
are not simply a matter of false consciousness. Rather, they give expression 
in distorted form to genuine tensions among multiple aims that must be 
pursued simultaneously in struggles for social justice. Theorists can help 
illuminate these tensions, provided that they eschew cheer-leading and 
think critically about the social movements they support. To deny or min- 
imuze the difficulties is to bury one’s head in the sand. Nor does it suffice 
to point out that same who press claims for the recognition of cultural dif- 
ferences hope thereby to promote economic restructuring; rather, one 
must go on to ask whether such hopes are well-founded or whether they 
are likely to run aground. Nor, finally, is ıt helpful to adopt the 
Pollyannaish view that the tensions within and among progressive social 
movements will somehow be automatically resolved in some all-encom- 
passing ‘coalition’ whose basis and content need not be specified. 


My essay defended the project of integrating the best of socialist politics 
with the best of multicultural politics, while frankly acknowledging its 
genuine difficulties. I did not claim, contra Young, that redistribution 
conflicts with recognition. I argued, rather, that in the current historical 
context, the tensions between various group-differentiating and group 
de-differentiating claims assume the guise of a single contradiction, 
which I called ‘the redistribution/recognition dilemma.’ In this context, 
demands for economic justice seem to conflict necessarily with demands 
for cultural justice. But the appearance, I sought to demonstrate, is mis- 
leading. Once we distinguish affirmative approaches from transforma- 
tive approaches, what looked like an ineluctable contradiction gives way 
to a plurality of possible strategies from which we must reflectively 
choose. Some kinds of recognition claims, especially the ‘deconstructive’ 
kind, are better suited than others to synergizing with claims for socio- 
economic equality. 


Young rejects this last conclusion, of course, having written what is ın 
essence a brief for the politics of affirmative recognition. In the end, 
however, she offers no good reasons for thinking that such a politics can 
promote transformative redistribution. I continue to believe it cannot. 
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Julian Stallabrass 
Sebastião Salgado and 
a Fine Art Photojournalism 


Black-and-white photographs of a vast pit, its sides cut into a giant’s stairway 
and scaled by crude ladders, its surface covered with figures, most bearing large 
sacks; scanning the space between foreground and distant background, the 
„effect is dizzying—there must be thousands of these figures.* The pictures are 
of an open-cast gold mine in Brazil, named Serra Pelada. No mechanical dig- 
gers or trucks are to be seen. Instead, so we can read in texts which accompany 
the pictures, there are workers who dig out the ore with shovels, load it into 
sacks—weighing between thirty and sixty kilos—and haul them up ladders 
and mud slopes to the authorities waiting at the top. They make as many as 
sixty trips a day, and for each climb they are paid twenty cents. Fifty thousand 
workers toil here, dreaming of the chance find that could make them rich. 


“For those who make up the ‘golden billion’, that fifth of the world’s people 
whose lives are reasonably comfortable and free, and those who, for the most 
part, are the viewers of these photographs, the scale of the scene is difficult to 
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grasp; it 1s reminiscent of Bosch perhaps; or of accounts of the great nine- 
teenth-century engineering projects, or of ambitious Soviet construc- 
tions like the Fergana Grand Canal in the days when nothing seemed 
impossible, but, in truch, it 1s harsher and more reliant on raw human 
labour than either of these. Our immediate reaction is to think that these 
must be pictures of the distant past, but actually they bear the dare 
1986. =e 


While from afar the workers resemble the living elements of a vast insect 
colony, uniform in colour and packed tightly together, up close—though 
mud-mired from head to toe—they reveal their human aspect, and the 
physical extremes to which they push themselves. These pictures of Serra 
Pelada by the Brazilian photojournalist Sebastião Salgado have become 
quite renowned, and have been widely published, though perhaps more 
in exhibition catalogues and books about photography than in the mass 
media. They are plainly a powerful metonym of the struggle for gold in 
which everyone is, in some way, obliged to engage. They are also an 
umage of the Latin American history of the exacting and violent quest for al 
gold to which so many lives have been sacrificed in the long centuries 
since Columbus’s band stumbled on those shores, the name of that base 
metal on their lips. But to see the pictures only in this way, outside their 
immediate context as documentary, is to take the view from afar, and to 
forget the fate of the individuals present in the photographs, of their 
lives in that mine at that tume—and, indeed, of those who work there 
even now.” 


So abstracted is the scene of Serra Pelada from anything in our experi- 
ence, claims Arthur Danto, that ‘you can’t locate it ın history... You're 
astonished that anything like that could happen in the contemporary <^ 
world.’ It is certainly true that Salgado’s photographs do not settle eas- 
ily into a culture dominated by neoliberal doctrine. According to its var- 
1ous and influential accounts of the ‘end of history’, humanity has 
reached a Hegelian terminus where, aside from minor tweaking or local 
amelioration, we cannot expect anything better. We really are, claim 
their authors (twentieth-century heirs of Pangloss), living in the best of 
all possible worlds, ın which ‘all of the really big questions have been set- 
tled’.4 Even some of those who criticize such ideas, while retaining a 
deconstructive or postmodern point of view, would have us believe that 
it makes no sense to talk of such grand concepts as ‘class’ or to dare any 
longer to imagine any overarching project of improvement—aend, i 





* I wonld Like to thank Robin Blackburn, Sebastian Budgen, Robert Garnett, Kitty 
Hauser and Elena Lledó for their comments on an earlier draft of this essay. 

1 Sebastillo Selgado, Workers. Ax Archesslegy of the Industrial Age, Phaidon Press, London 
1993, ISBN 0-7148-2931-5,£70 For information about Serra Pelada, see the supplemen- 
tary booklet to Workers, pp. 19-20, and the disgracefully entitled anonymous picture fea- 
ture, ‘Braz Nuts’, Phetegrepby, December 1987, p 14 This short text also notes that 
there are many fatal accidents ar the mine. 

2 A new and larger vein of gold has been discovered at Serra Pelada, and thousands of for- 
tuoe-hunters are back. See the article by Carlos Ravelo, ‘Gold Fever’, placed on the web 
site www. brexzil.com S 
3 Cited in Miles Orvell, Documentary and the Seductions of Beauty Salgado’s Workers’, 
in After the Machin. Visual Arts and the Erascag of Cultural Becxty, Jackson, Mississippi 
1995,P IOI 

+ Preoces Fukuyama, The Ead of History and the Last Man, New York 1992, p. x1 
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indeed, some have long and consistently maintained this position.’ So 
part of the immediate shock of Salgado’s work is simply to present con- 
temporary scenes which should have long been banished from the per- 
fectible neoliberal state; to show 1n a supposedly post-industrial world, 
scenes of vast pre-industrial labour; in a time of ahistorical bliss, scenes 
of naked exploitation and oppression. 


Why Fine Art Photojournalism? 


Given the quotidian interest of these pictures, an immediate question 
arises: why are they better known in the world of fine art than in the mass 
media? In part, it is to do with the end of the illustrated magazines as a 
dominant visual news medium in the face of competition from televi- 
sion. But the retreat from the tradition of ‘straight’—thar is, direct and 
unmanipulared—documentary image-making was the result of much 
more than simple technological change. 


Serious photojournalism and documentary photography seem unsuited to a 
neoliberal climate. The early documentarians did work against an atmos- 
phere of predominantly conservative ideas; Jacob Riis and Lewis Hine made 
pictures of slums and workplaces before liberal social reform had been 
widely attempted. Now, however, when the liberal and certainly the social- 
democratic alternative seem struck from the agenda—tried out by the pow- 
ers-that-be, and ruled unviable—capitalism red in tooth and claw returns to 
the First World. This neoliberal consensus has simultaneously exacerbated 
and been the product of a tendency apparent in the Western media for some 
years: the concentration of ownership. Analyzing this tendency, Ben Bad- 
gikian has shown how, as ever fewer owners come to govern ever fewer but 
ever greater media companies, this, as a matter of course, hands power not 
only to proprietors but to advertisers, filling the pages of even once serious 
publications with ‘features’ on food, fashion, cars and the lives of Tv person- 
alities. Obviously, the prospects in this mass media for a photo-journalism 
which disturbs the contemporary myths of the market are not good—nor 
are they for anything which might disrupt the ‘buying mood’. 


These changes in political orthodoxy and media ownership have had a 
highly detrimental effect on photojournalism, to the extent that some 
photographers and critics have predicted its demise.” Their concern is not 
only with simple exclusion but with newspapers’ and magazines’ control 
in editing, selecting and presenting images so as to stress the spectacular 
at the expense of the critical.® Although it was, and still 1s, regularly used 
for conservative ends, photojournalism had its roots in radical political 
and cultural movements and was always, therefore, a suspect practice.? 
Any suspicions that the elite might have harboured about photojournal- 





>See Jacques Derrida, Spacters of Marx, trans Peggy Kamuf, New York 1994, P. 15. 

6 Ben H. Badgikian, The Mada Morapely, 4th ed., Boston 1992. See also the series of arti- 
cles on this subject in the Netsa which includes details of bodies formed in the US to 
counter this anti-democraric tendency. The Natrex, vol 262, no. 22, 3 June 1996. 

7 For a recent discussion, see Carol Squiers, The Truth of Our Time’, American Phsto, vol. 
vii, no 5, September-October 1996, pp. 54—7 The issue also carnes pictures from stories 
which never made it into the mainstream US press. 

* See Fred Ritchin The Lync Documenturian’, ın Sebastiiio Salgado, As Uscrrtasn Grace, 
New York 1990, pp. I roff. 
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ism were confirmed when it played an important part ın turning the US 
public against the Vietoam War. While this could only occur given the 
collusion of certain elements in big business, particularly in the mass 
media, it set a very dangerous precedent. Many photographers, such as 
Don McCullin (one of the Vietnam culprits) have complained that it 1s no 
longer possible to get serious work published—and indeed his interna- 
tional reputation did not prevent him being sacked from the Swnday 
Times after Rupert Murdoch took over, for the new regime demanded ‘no 
more starving Third World babies; more successful businessmen around 
their weekend barbecues’.7° The Hayward Gallery exhibition tracing the 
history of Magnum clearly showed how the agency had declined from the 
heights of the pre-war and wartime periods, when its members had pro- 
duced ımages of extraordinary political and aesthetic concentration, into 
the frivolities and cool eccentricities of the 1960s and beyond.*" Yet the 
position of Salgado’s work within this development was very peculiar. In 
its strong formal qualities, its manifest compassion, its concentration on 
the graphic qualities of black-and-white pushed to the limits, ıt was as 
though the intervening years had vanished without trace. But there was 
an important difference: Salgado did not appear as part of a broad move- 
ment, as had Henri Cartier-Bresson, Robert Capa and George Rodger— 
in his work, these features became part of a deliberately backward- 
looking, individual artistic style.*? 


The move into galleries and book publishing has been one of the few 
ways for photographers to step around the restrictions imposed by the 
mass medis. Salgado ıs hardly the only photojournalist who has been 
pushed to the borders of the fine-art world—amany others have tried to 
make broad, synthetic work outside the daily pressures of conventional 
news coverage.’ While the Serra Pelada pictures certainly make an 





9 The founders of Magnum, Henn Cartiet-Bresson, Robert Capa and David Seymour 
(Chim’) all worked on Ce Ser, the communist dady edited by Aregon. On Cartier- 
Bresson’s engagement with radical politics and Surrealism, see Peter Galassi, Heærs 
Cartrer-Bresson: The Barty Work, Museum of Modern Art, New York 1987, espectally pp 
22-5; on Cape's communist sympathies, see Richard Whelan, Robert Cape. A Bregraphy, 
Loadon 1985. 

10 For this account of the Sameday Trees’ policy and the decline of photojournalism ın gen- 
eral, see Don McCullin, Usrecssmabls Babavesar An Autebregraphy, New York 1992, pp 
268ff, 272fF See also Fred Bitchin, Ix Osr Owa Image. The Coming Revelutron sa Photography, 
New York 1990, p. 386 

™ Magnum is one of the oldest and most prestigious photographic agencies. It allows its 
members a good deal of freedom to pursue their own projects, and markets the results See 
William Manchester, Is Osr Troe. The World as Sean by Maguam Phetegrapbers, American 
Federation of Arts/ South Bank Centre, London 1989. 

L Salgado appears less isolated if seen within the context of Latın American photography 
in which committed social documentation 1s sull pursued: see, Fred Ricchin, “The Future 
of Phocojournalism’, Apertere, DO 100, p 42-53, especially the reproductions of Juca 
Marun’s photographs, The Seerch for Geld, Brazil, dates unknown, which bear a strong 
similarity to Salgado’s Serra Pelada pictures. Also see the work of Eniac Martunez oa 
Oaxacan illegal immigrants in California, in Trisha Ziff, ed , Between Worlds. Contemporary 
Maccan Phetegraphy, London 1990, pp 37f 

13 Among them Philip Jones Griffiths, Susan Meuseles and Gilles Peress. See Ritchin in 
Salgede, Ax Uncertain Graa, p. 148. See also Andy Grundberg, “The “New Photojournal- 
1sm” and the Old’, in his Crises of the Real. Writrags on Photography, 1974-1989, New York 
1990, pp. 185—90. While most of these photographers have a background in photoyour- 
nalism, some have come from the art world, the academy and theory to 
make work which uses documentary elements, among them Alfredo Jarr who bas used 
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immediate impact, the work of these photographers tends to be reflec- 
tive, dealing with long-term issues, and dwelling on the visible aspect of 
structural problems. They often work with sequences of pictures rather 
than going for the single shocking or striking example. 


It should be said that there is a distinction between photojournalism and 
documentary photography, although the categories overlap. Docu- 
mentary pictures, generally associated with liberal politics, especially 
from the 1930s onwards, were not necessarily made for immediate publi- 
cation, and often formed part of a series or a larger body of work. 
Documentary was, some have argued, by definition tied to some social 
project.™ In the heyday of the illustrated magazines, however, documen- 
tary and photojournalism were closely identified; the work of W. Eugene 
Smith, the most celebrated photojournalist of the tıme, was published in 
mass-circulation magazines, particularly Life, and was seriously engaged 
with pressing social issues, notably the struggle against racism. It is this 
committed and concerned photojournalism which has been largely dri- 
ven from the market. Salgado’s work is plainly of this kind, and when 
critics attack documentary as a genre, they would include his pho- 
tographs in the charge. 


The shunning of photojournalism and documentary photography is 
composed of two opposing forces. The trend in the commercial news 
world has been to strip such photography of its critical function, to pro- 
duce a photography which reports, but only what 1s novel and up-to-the- 
minute, what is sensationalist or bloody, and to do so ın flash-lit, often 
highly mannerist styles which change from year to year." The trend in 
academia, by contrast, has generally been to criticize documentary pho- 
tography for being insufficiently critical, particularly of its own practice, 
and to move towards work which is more self-reflexive, and based on an 
interrogation of signs and representation. The postmodern critique of 
such documentary work has had some role, if only of intellectual justufi- 
cation, in its being driven from the mass media. 


The academic criticisms, which are quite various, run broadly as follows: 
that such work is one-sided, the subjects being mute and passive victims 
of the photographer; that the photographer is in no position to presume 
to speak for the people depicted; that such work bears an uncomfortable 
relation to anthropological documents of the past, making of 1ts subyects 
objects of knowledge so as to further enslave them, and that the relation 
between photographer and subject, or indeed viewer and subject, is 
based on a crude idea of difference; that such work has no objective con- 
tent—despite the point made above—but 1s mere rhetoric; that docu- 
mentary photography has been an expression of a liberal consensus in 
which its compassion is qualified by its attitude that ‘poverty and 
oppression are almost invariably equated with misfortunes caused by 


pictures taken at Serra Pelada in large-scale light-box installations, and Allan Sekula who 
has combined documentary photography and theoretical wnting. See Allan Sekula, Fish 
Stery, Dusseldocf 1995 Solomon-Godeau Lists a number of others in Phetagrapby im the 
Deck, p. 183 

1 See Solomon-Godeau, Phstegrapby cx the Deck, p xxx 

13 These changes can be tracked ın the yearbooks of the Woeld Press Photo Foundation; 
the latest being Kanı Lundelin, ed , World Press Phete Yeerbook, London 1996 
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natural disasters: causality is vague, blame is not assigned, fate cannot be 


overcome. É 


The photographic historian, John Tagg, proceeds even further than these 
forms of condemnation. Much influenced by Foucault's views about sys- 
tems of discourse (and unfortunately also by his prose style), Tagg pre- 
sents ‘documentary —which includes documentary photography—as ‘a 
liberal, corporatist plan to negotiate economic, political and cultural 
crises through a linked programme of structural reforms, relief measures, 
and a cultural intervention aimed at restructuring the order of discourse, 
appropriating dissent, and resecuring the threatened bonds of social con- 
sent.’'7 In this retrospective view which entirely discounts the beliefs of 
those individuals involved—including some who were committed to 
overthrowing capitalism—the complex and diverse currents of docu- 
mentary photography serve the conspiracy by which the system survives. 
So, despite its sometimes critical content, all documentary supports the 
larger structures of power which it inhabits: the issue, says Abigail 
Solomon-Godeau, 1s ‘the structural limitations of conventional docu- 
mentary imagery to disrupt the textual, epistemological, and ideological 
systems that inscribe and contain it.’ All ‘straight’ documentary must 
be subject to these limitations. Salgado’s work, a refashioned documen- 
tary modernism, can perhaps provide a test for these postmodern claims. 


Other Americas 


At first sight, Salgado’s book, Other Americas, the result of his extensive 
travels about South and Central America, appears to conform to at least 
some of the academy’s critiques. Work on the book had been preceded by 
a period of exile for Salgado, whose passport had been revoked by Brazil's 
military dictatorship which he opposed.'? Other Americas marked a return 
for him ın which he tried to re-establish contact with his native land, and 
attempted to discover something of what he took to be its essence.?° In 
this book, Salgado generally depicts remote rural communities, Indian 
and mixed-blood peasants, and the settlers of Brazil's most undeveloped 
region, the Northeast—especially the gathering of pilgrims at Juazeiro 
do Norte; and within this emphasis, there 1s a preponderance of pictures 
of children, old people and even the dead. In striking contrast to his later 
work, there is almost nothing about commerce or mass-production. 
Instead, the photographer concentrates on those who have slipped 
through the net of modernity. 


Salgado wrote that during his exile he would ‘dream of the Sierra Madre 
and its dense fog, its mushrooms and peyotes, its dead so alive in the 


16 Martha Rosler, In, Around, and Afterthoughts (On Documentary Photography)’, in 
Richard Bolton, ed., The Contest of Manurug. Critical Historsas of Phetegrapby, Cambridge, 
Mass 1989, p 307. This is one of the most influential of these critiques 


7 John Tagg, The Burden of Representation. Essays ea Phetegrapbres and Histories, Basingstoke 


1988, p 8. 

18 Solomon-Godesu, Phetegraphy ra the Deck, p. 171. 

19 The dictarorship which assumed power ın 1964 formally surrendered it to crvilian 
authorities ın 1985, but this was preceded by a lengthy period of transition, marked by a 
loosening of restricuons during which Salgedo made his 

æ See Alan Riding, ‘Introduction’, in Sebesciiio Salgado, Other Assersxcat, New York 1986, p 7 
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imagination of the living: that place where it is so difficult to know if we 
are of this world or another, where death 1s the inseparable sister of every- 
day life.’?* The book ıs marked by a strong sense of mysticism, a search 
for the spiritual expressed in surreal scenes. This cultivation of the ineffa- 
ble owes much to other photographers—sometimes earlier Magnum 
photojournalists, and sometimes art photographers like Diane Arbus.?? 
Obscure religious rites are held in the wilderness; an ancient woman and 
two children are framed by a doorway, inexplicably placed in open coun- 
tryside; figures are dwarfed and seem threatened by the blades of a giant 
cactus. The obvious way of thinking about such works, given their sub- 
ject matter and Salgado’s Brazilian background, is to talk of ‘magic real- 
ism’, comparing them with Latin Amencan literature and photography. 
Actually the photographic source is older and is not specific to Latin 
America, though magic realism may have incorporated it. Surrealism’s 
concerns with just these issues go back to the very roots of European pho- 
tojournalism. Photographers such as Cartier-Bresson and André Kertész 
explored the streets to snatch evidence of the marvellous from the banal, 
‘found objects’ etched in silver, seizing on moments of apparent ecstasy 
and the loss of reason, on strange coincidence and telling juxtaposition. 
Their early predilections marked the tradition of photojournalism, and 
still do so today. So Salgado’s photojournalistic concerns here are very 
familiar—rituals, marriages, deaths, graveyards, childhood; this is the 
territory of many a photographer.”3 


In Other Americas, and in marked contrast to some of Salgado’s later work, 
there ıs much play with veiling, with mist or fog indeed, with shadows 
and concealed faces, with mysterious but somehow significant gestures. 
The people ın these pictures are doing something and thinking some- 
thing, but Salgado is not much concerned with telling us exactly what; 
rather, the viewer's fantasies about these strange folk are mapped onto 
the obscure subject of the pictures.*4 


If we think of what was going on in South and Central America when the 
pictures were taken ın terms of urban and industrial growth, the degra- 
dation of the environment, increasing inequality, social struggle and 
revolt, and the continuing suffering of indigenous peoples, Salgado's 
subjects seem strangely undisturbed. Take Salgado’s home country, 
Brazil, which has a vast economy, and the world’s most unequal distribu- 
tion of income. In an exhibition catalogue published in 1990 which 
included some of the photographs from Other Americas, Eduardo Galeano 
raised the point eloquently: 


How many does the development of Brazil develop? The statistics 
show spectacular economic growth over the last three decades, par- 





a: Salgado, preface to Other Amerscas, p. 10. 
™ For portraits in Arbus’s fashion, see Aw Umcertare Grace, p. 109, 126 
33 For a contemporary example, see the comperable black-and-white pictures of Spanish 
rituals by anocher cradinonal photographer of great skill, Christina Garcfa-Rodero in her 
book Expeile Occelts, Barcelona 1989. 
M For an acgumenc char this is just what Salgado wants, even in hus later work, and that 
this is a subjective reflection on the limits of representation, see Susan E. Edwards, 
‘Photography and the Representation of the Other. A Discussion Inspired by the Work of 
Sebestiffo Salgado’, Therd Tec, nos. 16-17, Antumn-Winter 1991, pp. 157-72 
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ticularly through the long years of the military dictatorship. In 
1960, however, one out of every three Brazilians was malnourished. 
Today two out of every three. There are 16 million abandoned chil- 
dren. Out of every ten children who die, seven are killed by hunger. 
Brazil is fourth in the world in food exports, fifth in area, and sixth 
in hunger.?5 


Salgado’s people, though, seem to persist unchanged, living out their 
tough, often short, lives much as they had always done. In part, however, 
this effect is an ideological matter external to the photographs: there is a 
strong presumption among the golden billion to think of poverty as eter- 
nal, to imagine that the benighted South was always hard on its inhabi- 
tants—though we only need to recall descriptions of the great wealth of 
pre-colonial India or indeed of the civilizations of South America to real- 
ize that this is not so, to understand that the environment itself has been 
ruined, and thar this was a process which colonization initiated or at least 
greatly exacerbated. Brazil’s Northeast, for instance, was once the heart 
of the Spanish colony, but its soul was impoverished and eroded by the 
intensive cultivation of sugar, and today it is largely, and poorly, agricul- 
tural, plagued by periodic drought.?® 


Salgado trained not as a photographer but as an economist, and one who 
specialized in problems of development, so he is well aware of the detail 
of the economic interdependence of First World and Third.?”7 When he 
began photojournalistic work in 1973, it was, he says, because he was 
moved to show the concrete reality that lay behind economic statistics. 
So, at first sight, it 1s curious that he should have produced such a con- 
ventional book, disembodied from the social and economic changes that 
were transforming the continent. 


Other Americas seems to present its readers with a generalized and highly 
differentiated ‘other’. Its likely readers and buyers, it seems to say, are 
mostly ‘civilized’, commercialized, urban, atomized social beings; its 
subjects are rural, poor, superstitious and highly socialized. Yet there are 
times when Salgado does establish an explicit communication between 
viewers and his subjects; not just a matter of the wealthy looking on the 
lives of the poor with wonder, but something more in the manner of an 
exchange. 


It is there particularly in a picture of a boy standing before a goat sacri- 
ficed in some ritual which remains unexplained; it is in the boy's constant 





23 Eduardo Galeano, ‘Salgado, 17 Times’, Ax Uscortasn Graa, p 15 Ronald M. Schneider, 
a conservative commentator sympathetic even to the military dictatorship, notes the same 
effect ın terms of ‘income concentration’ in 1960 the top 10 per cent of earners recetved 
39.6 per cent of total income, while the bottom 10 per cent got I 9 per cent; in 1991 the 
figures were 48.7 as against 0.8 per cent. Ronald M Schneider, Brexs/, Culture and Polttics 
tm a New Industrial Powerbease, Boulder Co. 1996, p 172. 

æ% Schneider, Brazil, p 28; Eduardo Galeano, Opes Veras of Latin America Free Centurses of 
the Pillage of a Coxtinext, trans. Cedric Belfrage, New York 1973, pp 74-5 

77 Salgado recerved a master’s degree from the Unrversty of So Paolo, worked for the 
Brazilian Ministry of Finance, and did course-work for a doctorate at the National School 
of Scatistics and Admin:scractve Economics in Pans. Later be worked for the Intemational 
Coffee Organization on the drrersification of coffee monocultures in African plantanons 
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and violent gaze at the camera, through the lens at Salgado, and through 
the photograph at the viewer.7® It 1s a look repeated again and again in 
Salgado’s later work. Here, in the context of Other Americas, it might be 
explained away by seeing these people as dangeronds beasts ’clocer than: al 
to nature, violent or resentful for no particular reason, just as they are lov- 
ing or tender or joyful for no particular reason. Later, this minimal mode 
of communication, a claim thar the conventional ‘us’ and ‘other’ are 
linked by far more than the photograph, will be made more specific. 


Nevertheless, in general, ıt seems with these pictures, so far, so typical. 
Photojournalism and documentary photography often concentrate on 
people who have been passed by—or who have refused—the commodity 
culture in which its audience is immersed. They are perhaps simply too 
poor to participate, or have temporarily been removed from ıt by some 
ancient ritual or moment of carnival, or they are ill at ease with their 
environment, migrants or exiles who bear in their minds and bodies the 
memories and customs of another world. Photography brings these peo- 
ple in their pristine state to the image market as commodities; their like- 
nesses are distributed in books, magazines and newspapers, or as fine 
princs sold in limited editions to edify the wealthy. 


Yet there 1s a positive aspect even to this reverent engagement with mys- 
terious subjects, which explains its persistence in photography, despite 
all the critique: it 1s that such people still sustain close-knit communi- 
ties, have a strong historical and generational sense and maintain their 
indigenous traditions. While these communities are, of course, very 
diverse and complex, in the view from the First World they are bound 
together because they allow people to participate in an alternative to the 
overweenming capitalist economic and cultural system, to possess some- 
thing which those immersed in commodity culture have lost, and are 
acutely aware of losing. These people's tenacious survival is based on the 
strength of their ‘other’ cultures which this book celebrates. It is an 
unavoidable strength and weakness of such pictures that they exhibit 
something real but unaided can say little about it, except that it exists; 
the pictures reify, display, and sell back to their viewers the husk of what 
they have abandoned. 


Altered Images 


Beyond this conventional display of images of the ‘other’ in the First 
World, there is another reading of Other Americas which is more specific 
to the Brazilian context. This is indicated even in the title, for ‘other’ 
refers less to postmodern theory than echoes José Martí, who wrote of 
that ‘other America’ south-east of the Rio Grande. The military dictator- 
ship which governed Brazil for over twenty years, particularly when led 
by General Emílio Garrastazu Médici, imposed resolutely technocratic 
policies. It was committed to swift industrialization, and sought to quiet 
political opposition with economic growth, and by instilling a mood of 
modernizing national optimism.?9 Given this, Salgado’s concentration 
on the economically marginal or apperently unproductive, on the rural, 





* Religious sacrifice of a goat, Tarahumara, Mexico’, 1984; Othar Amerzces, pp. 48-9. 
» Schneider, Brazz!, pp. 93-4. 
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on close contact with the soil and with spirits—above all, on those times 
when people are able to escape from work—was a political act rejecting 
the values of the dictatorship, and embracing what he took to be an 
indigenous alternative. Further, his concentration on religion was far 
from apolitical, for the Brazilian Catholic church was strongly anti-capi- 
talist, and became more so under the dictatorship. The church 
denounced not only the military government and its abuse of human 
nghts, but the entire programme of modernization as unjust and based 
on oppression. It was not merely one of many forces opposing the neolib- 
eral policies of the government but, after the eradication of the under- 
ground Left ın the 1970s, ıt appeared ‘in the eyes of civil society and of 
the military themselves, as the main adversary of the authoritarian 
state...’2° Sympathetic pictures of the church’s adherents and rituals 
took on a political edge, for in them could be seen the face of the opposi- 
tion. A critique of these pictures which maintains that documentary 
photography can only relate conventional truths is in no state to explore 
such local meanings. Making a virtue of ignorance, ıt effortlessly and 
endlessly fulfils its own prophecies. 


As is well known, the narrative power of photographs 1s often weak and 
can be easily turned one way or another by text and context. So, although 
in Other Americas, Salgado had produced a quite conventional book, this 
did not mean that its photographs had to stay within that frame—and 
indeed as Salgado changed, the pictures were recast. When in 1990 vari- 
ous pictures from Other Americas were republished in the catalogue to 
Salgado’s exhibition, Aw Uscertain Grace, a transformation took place. In 
Other Americas the pictures were described only by brief captions which, in 
a manner typical of such photography books and participating in a tradi- 
tion stretching back to the origins of photojournalism, named only coun- 
try and year. Indeed, Salgado was tempted to omit even this information 
so as to ‘underline the irrelevance of both national boundaries and the pas- 
sage of time’.>* These captions, little more than a geographical and tem- 
poral stamp, a talisman of the real, need tell the viewer almost nothing, 
since the photograph should speak for itself. Yet even descriptions such as 
these are not entirely empty, or even simply evidential, as Salgado’s con- 
cern about them shows. Raphael Samuel has described how the simple 
naming of a place—and, we can add, a date—can allow a single image to 
stand in for a larger whole, so that a mere back alley in a photograph by 
Bill Brandt comes to stand for the constellation of ideas, mages and asso- 
ciations that cluster about ‘Limehouse’ as a whole.3? 


In Other Americas, there appeared a disturbing but beautiful picture of a 
dead child in its coffin, its dress perfect, its lips rouged, and its glazed 
eyes open, the caption reading simply ‘Brazil 1983’. When republished 
in As Uscertarn Grace, however, the caption was different: ‘In the interior 
of Brazil’s Northeast, children are buried with their eyes open so that 
they can more easily find the way to the heavens. Crateús, Brazil 1983.’33 





3° Michael Lowy, The War of Gods. Religrom and Polstecs m Latta America, Verso, London 
1996, pp 81f, 87 

= Riding, Introduction’, Other Amertcas, p 7 

3 Raphael Samuel, Theatres of Memery, Verso, London 1994, p. 365. 

33 Other Americas, pp. 36-7, caption, Az Usewtara Graa, p 154. 
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In general, the captions had become longer and described aspects of the 
particular social situations depicted.” Furthermore, essays by Eduardo 
Galeano and Fred Ritchin, both as much concerned with what was 
depicted as how, flanked the selection of photographs. In this catalogue, 
then, the picture of the dead child became less a surrealistic vision for 
aesthetic delectation than a representative of what Ritchin tells us are the 
forty thousand children in the Third World who die each day of readily 
preventable and curable diseases;3> its open but unseeing eyes less a mat- 
ter of the Surrealist obsession with blindness than a sign of the particular 
traditions of the people who nurtured it. Another picture of two boys 
playing with toy animals among a number of carefully laid out bones 
also takes on a similar meaning alongside Salgado’s new caption: 
‘Children’s games in Brazil’s Northeast during the great drought at the 
beginning of the 1980s. Brazil, 1983.36 Or, to take another example, a 
strange picture of a corpse lying in a pit as a man steps over it, which in 
Other Americas was known only as ‘Brazil, 1980’, bears this caption in As 
Uncertain Grace. ‘In Juazeiro do Norte there is a service that rents the 
coffins to be used for wakes and to carry the dead to the cemetery. At the 
moment of burial the body is taken out of the coffin so that the coffin can 
be used several times. RON cok tae ata ae aca 
also become a specific remark about poverty. 


Hunger in the Sahel 


Salgado’s next project was to photograph the famine in the Sahel region 
during 1984 and 1985, including that in Ethiopia which received much 
media attention in the West. He was prompted to do this by working ona 
story about starvation in Brazil in 1983 which had made him realize that 
hunger was a global problem requiring e global solution.3® Famine was 
suited to Salgado’s particular skills because it is less an act of nature than 
an economic phenomenon, precipitated by acts of war or ecological dam- 
age, but above all being a matter of prices and income. Compared with 
Other Americas, the pictures in Sabel. L'homme en détresse show people in far 
more active and clear-cut situations: caring, fleeing, hiding, grieving, and 
burying their dead.39 Salgado photographed the giant relief camps, hous- 
ing as many as 120,000 people, who grouped themselves by region or vil- 
lage, or were grouped by the degree of their maladies. Many diseases 
preyed upon these refugees from war and hunger, and almost as lethal was 
the cold of the desert night. Some of Salgado’s pictures in Sahel are direct 
and profoundly disturbing depictions of these people’s suffering from 
cholera, leprosy and, above all, starvation. They are extremely hard to look 
upon in any sustained manner, or to talk about. Yet, in one sense, our 
identification with them is immediate, for famine leaves little room for 
the exercise of culture, and everyone knows at least a little about hunger. 


M The same is true of Salgado’s exhibitions In 1990 at the Photographers’ Gallery, 

London he showed pictures, including those of the fumune ın the Sahel, without captions, 

in the South Bank show of pictures from Workers three years later, there were long captions 

and other textual material. 

33 Ritchin, Aw Uscertara Graa, p 148 

> Osher Americas, pp 94-5, caption, As Uscrrtass Grace, p. 154. 

57 Other Amertcas, p. 31; caption, Ax Uncertera Grace, p. 154 

8 Salgado, “The Sight of Despair’, Amerxea Phea, vol. 1,00 1 (1990) p. 39. 

5 See Xavier Emmanuelli’s essay ın Salgado, Sebel. L'homme en détresse, Paris 1986, 0 p. 
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Many of the people in these pictures were at the end of their resources, 
were becoming like objects as death approached, and Salgado chose to 
seize on the most fugitive gestures of resistance or mutual support to pit 
against the inhuman spectacle of their plight, so suited to depiction by 
black-and-white photography. Dark, fragile figures are lost against 
expanses of the lightest grey, the sands of a once-productive land, while 
the coarse grain of the film unifies figure and ground. In purguing these 
extreme contrasts, carried from picture to picture, Salgado exploits the 
tendency of photography to suggest endlessness, for ‘its frame marks a 
provisional limit; its content refers to other contents outside that frame; 
and its structure denotes something that cannot be encompassed—phys- 
ical existence.’4° In this way, the enormity of the tragedy was suggested. 
Unnatural transformations are fixed upon, the old perversely take on the 
tautness of youth, and the young become aged; men and women become 
indistingushable asexual beings.4* Bodies take on the look of stone or 
wood or hide, aided by the unifying tendency of photography, its simul- 
taneous solidification of shadows and dematerialization of solids. Yet, 

against these forces of reality and representation which would turn these 
people into objects, Salgado brings out their active resistance. 


In one horrifying picture, a child hangs in a harness, apparently in terri- 
ble pain, unable to support the weight of its head, hands weakly grasp- 
ing one of the straps which holds it; a picture of torture, and at the same 
time of the grossest objectification, of weighing and recording, perhaps 
for the purposes of triage.4* Deliberately or not, Salgado has tilted the 
picture—this can be seen by comparing the orientation of the doorway 
to the picture’s edge—so that the child’s body remains upright; this in 
sympathy with the subject suspended, disoriented, in the air, but stall 
nonetheless holding on. In another, two terrifyingly wasted men Lie side 
by side on the ground. Their heads are turned towards each other, and 
one reaches out to lay his hand upon the wrist of the other. 


If we compare such work with the flash-lit, brightly coloured pictures of 
the newspaper and magazine photojournalists, each striving for an indi- 
vidual and marketable style, then the contrast is clear. Unlike the photo- 
journalists from most of the news agencies, Salgado, working as an 
unpaid volunteer for Médecins sans Frontiéres, spent many months tak- 
ing these pictures. Salgado says that during the three to four weeks he 
spent in one Ethiopian camp over forty TV teams quickly came and went: 
one US crew flew in, chartered a bus to the camp, spent two hours there, 
and flew home. In other less newsworthy countries of the Sahel, he saw 
only one other journalist. In such cases, he says, there is ‘no time to iden- 
tify the reality you are photographing’ so you only ‘bring back what you 
bring with you’.43 


In discovering his subjects’ ‘reality’, Salgado produces traditionally 
beautiful pictures out of squalor, pain and death, and immediately the 





4 Siegfned Kracaner, Photography’, in Alan Trachtenberg, ed , Classe Essays on Phote- 
graphy, New Haven 1980, p. 264 

4° This point is made movingly by Galeano See Az Uscertara Grace, p. 7. 

# ‘Ina Nucntonal Centre, Mali’, 1985, Sebel, p. 26 

45 Bitchin, As Uscertara Grea, pp. 146-7. 
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question is, why? What does it mean to make of the suffering of these 
people a form of art? In response to this question, the first thing to ask is 
what the alternatives would be. It is hardly conceivable that they could 
be depicted with the distanced, anaesthetic mode of much contempo- 
rary photography, suited to portraying suburban ennui. Should one 
show such events using an anti-aesthetic form of photography, one 
which strove to be as ugly as famine itself? Salgado’s works stand at the 
opposite end of the photographic spectrum from the ‘abject’—1tself 
become a matter for high-art appropriation. They show an expendi- 
ture of time and skill which may be taken as a homage, especially when 
compared with the speedy gathering of horrific images by the newspa- 
per photographers. Further, to make a judgement about this issue, we 
need to be more specific about the style of the pictures. Salgado’s work 
owes a good deal to W. Eugene Smith—both formally in its luminous 
monochrome tones, and in subject matter, especially ın the grace of the 
people represented and their tenderness with each other.43 In their 
strong formal design, Salgado’s pictures revive photographic mod- 
ernism with its emphasis on geometry and visual contrast. Beauty 18 
pressed into the service of an old-fashioned humanism: it 1s as if Diane 
Arbus, Robert Frank and the photography of alienation, along with all 
subsequent developments, had been wished away. 


Poverty and Beauty 


For Salgedo, beauty elicits sympathy: ‘I wanted to respect the people as 
much as I could, to work to get the best composition and che most beau- 
tiful light... If you can show a situation this way—get the beauty and 
nobility along with the despair—then you can show someone in America 
or France that these people are not different. I wanted Americans to look 
at the pictures of these people and see themselves.’4° 


Further, thinks Salgado, beauty is not simply produced by the camera or 
the photographer, for there is something inherently aesthetic about the 
people themselves. As in Other Americas, this aesthetic quality 1s inked to 
poverty which, in removing its sufferers from consumer culture, also 
takes them beyond reach of commercial vulgarity. Of his Latin American 
subjects, Salgado wrote: ‘dignity and poverty ride on the same horse. The 
struggle for survival is very difficult, and man, a hard beast, faces ıt from 
birth till death, always with signs of resolution—fighting the barrenness 
of the land, the long droughts, and the still-feudal agrarian structure.’47 
And of the subjects of Sabe? themselves: ‘Sometimes we from the 





“4 The abject is a currently feshionable theme in contemporary art, espectally that which uses 
photography. Sach work often draws upon the writing of Julia Kristeva. Among many 
diverse examples, one might think of Helen Chadwick, Cindy Sherman and Joel-Perer 
Wickin. 

+ Ritchin makes this point in As Uscerters Graas, p 148. The comparison is closest with 
Smuch’s best-known works such as ‘Country Doctor’ (1948), ‘Spanish Village’ end ‘Nurse 
Midwife’ (both 1951) There are also other points of comperisoa: Smith's view of photog- 
raphy ss a socially responsible, deeply personal practice which required from the photog- 
tapber a great deal of knowledge of its subjects led him to spend months, even years, on 
his peojects. See Glenn G. Willumson, W Eugene Smith and the Phetegraphx: Esey, Cam- 
badge 1992, pp 235f. 

# Salgado, “The Sight of Despair’, p. 39. 

47 Salgado, Other Amvertcas, p 12 
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Southern hemisphere wonder why you in the North think you have the 
monopoly of beauty, of dignity, of riches. Ethiopia is a country ın crisis, 
where the people are suffering so acutely, yet Ethiopians are probably 
among the most beautiful, most noble people in the world. There is 
really no point in going there to deny this reality.’4® 


In ‘Nutritional Centre for Children, Douentza, Mali’, 1985, two horribly 
starved babies are held symmetrically at their mother’s withered 
breasts.49 Here a traditional subject, the mother and child, 1s recast in 
horror. Modernist formal concerns with doubling and symmetry collide 
with a terrible image of care ravaged by want. There 1s a suggestion here 
of instrumentalism; it is as 1f the subjects of Salgado’s pictures struggle 
against and at the same time create the fearful beauty to which they are 
condemned. In other pictures there are echoes of photographs by 
Alexsandr Rodchenko and Paul Strand.>° So a thoroughly internalized 
modernist aesthetic leads to the recasting of particular ‘classic’ images. 

Exploiting a grim parallel between the much-vaunted economy of mod- 
ernist formal means and the enforced poverty of the subjects, even at the 
point of death, formal economy—e« concentration on the essential highly 
appropriate to this situation—and material poverty reinforce each other 
to create a terrifying beauty one can berely look upon. 


Modernism 1s further used to imply that behind the image of dignified 
poverty lies that of the ugly and bloated West, with its indulgent cul- 
tural pluralism acting in symbiosis with consumer society. Martin Parr's 
brash colour photographs of food, eating and shopping, of the fine dis- 
tinctions of snobbery traced out in goods graded by price, and of the 
uncertain navigation of over-sized consumers around minor obstacles, 
are as different from Salgado’s work as documentary pictures can be, but 
even so the two bodies of work are negative images of one another, what 
is registered ın one being printed in complementary tones in the other.>? 


If there is a theme which connects Other Americas and Sabel, it is the 
constant presence of death. In the first book, there ıs much play with 
shadows, effacement and, when we are not shown actual corpses, with 
sleep as a premonition of death. In this way, 1s implied the passing of a 
people, and perhaps of an entire way of life. Especially when set against 
Brazil’s forced, foreign-driven industrialization, the book ıs in part an 
elegy. Yet set against this, there is the theme of persistence, of forms of 
life which resist the purely instrumental, present in the fixity of the pho- 
tographs themselves, permanent ghosts. A dialectic of persistence and 
transience is inherent in a medium which makes spectres of its subjects, 
and this dialectic points to memory, to a living persistence, a conscious- 
ness of history and process held before the mind. It is a way of thinking 
close to that of Galeano, stoking memory with accounts of passing, com- 


4* Salgado cited ın Amanda Hopkinson, ‘Sebastifio Salgado’, in Martin Marc Evans, ed., 
Contemporary Phetegraphers, New York 1995, p. 992. 

© Saba, p 23. 

X See for instance, “Hospital of Gourma-Rharous, Mali’, 1985 “Bliod woman from the 
region of Gooden, Mali’, 1985, Seba, pp. 30, 22 

3! See Martin Parr, The Cast of Levrmg, Manchester 1989, Signs of the Tres: A Portrast of the 
Nation's Tastes, Manchester 1992; Martin Parr and Nicholas Berker, Fre A te B Tales of 
Modern Metertag, London 199.4. 
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mitted to the 1dea that as long as there continue to be oppressed people, 
there will be no forgetting.>? In Sabel the same dialectic 1s in operation 
but is brought to a painful acuity: each picture is a fragment, a specimen 
of suffering, held as if on a microscopic slide, both a piece of matter and a 
metonym of a wider and continuous state. It is the very extremity of suf- 
fering which ensures the persistence of memory. 


The discomfort with which we view these photographs is not just to do 
with their subject matter, however, but also with their presentation, and 
this takes us back to the postmodern critique of all documentary, 
whether it depicts child workers or migrant mothers: 


We must ask whether the place of the documentary subject as it is 
constructed for the more powerful spectator is not always, in some 
sense, given in advance. We must ask, in other words, whether the 
documentary act does not involve a double act of subjugation: first, 
in the social world that has produced its victims; and second, in the 
regime of the image produced within and for the same system that 
engenders the conditions it then re-presents.>3 


On this schema, documentary photography, far from having even a lim- 
ited positive effect, is complicit in the very system of repression it 
describes. In the face of such an objection, various questions are raised. 
Who or what can avoid complicity in the systems they inhabit? To admit 
complicity is a first step, not a final condemnation. If documentary 
seems weak and complicit, how much is this to do with documentary 
itself, and how much with hostile—one is tempted to say reductive— 
readings of it? The disturbance in the face of such images is perhaps nec- 
essary to their effect. 


In any case, Salgado’s images of the Sahel did not settle easily into the 
‘regime of the image’, at least in the world of the mass media. They were 
not much published ın the United States.” Even when they were, it was 
a few pages here and there in magazines which were otherwise devoted to 
trivialization. Seen in such a context, Salgado’s images may draw the 
reader up short and produce a sense of shock, but they are presented as 
just another (repellent yet achieved) wonder among a world of wonders 
offered up for consumption. The humanism of Lsfe or Pictwre Past, conser- 
vative though it was in many respects, cannot be replaced with such iso- 
lated gestures. Fred Ritchin notes of these pictures, and this is very 
significant: ‘Paradoxically, it ıs only with distance from the events of 
1984—85 and the photographer’s increasing fame that the work becomes 
more widely available—an unfortunate tendency to elevate the messen- 
get while denying the message.’ Through the unmarketable pictures of 
the famine in the Sahel, we glimpse the unspoken rule of contemporary 
democracy: say what you like, so long as no one hears. 





» This 1s the major theme of Galeano's great book, Mewery af Frre, trans. Cedric Belfrage, 
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An Archaeology of the Industrial Age 


Salgado’s next and largest project, which took him six years, was n0 less 
than a mapping of the world of work, from the most arduous of manual 
labour, including the mining at Serra Pelada, to the supervision of the 
computer-controlled manufacturing and transport systems of the First 
World. What are we to say of the result, Workers?—his large, finely — 
printed volume, so tastefully made, so expensive, £70 takes it well 
beyond the pockets of many photographic enthusiasts or political 
activists, let alone students. It makes an immediate and profound 
impression as its pages are turned, dramatic monochrome glimpses of so 
many ways of living, a dizzying impression of the spinning globe of the 
economic order, embracing coal miners in India and tea-pickers in 
Rwanda, us slaughterhouses and Cuban sugar-fields. 


Salgado supplies a great deal of contextual material to the pictures which 
appears in a separate booklet of detailed captions. It was, it seems, felt _, 
necessary to preserve the status of these pictures as art by isolating them 
from the taint of text. The booklet describes the activities shown in the 
photographs along with their economic and historical background. In ıt, 
Salgado has much to say about specific matters—of unsafe working con- 
ditions amid ramshackle machinery; of workers’ facilities, union organi- 
zation and humane working conditions in Soviet factories; and of the 
vast, ecologically laudable Chinese bicycle industry. 


Compared to Salgado’s earlier practice, in Workers there 1s a greater evo- 
lution of picture sequences, each forming mini-stories in the style of the 
illustrated magazines. With much emphasis on meaningful links 
between individual pictures, and on the willing and manifest participa- ~ 
tion of the subjects, the association with W. Eugene Smith becomes 
stronger than ever. While Lsfe sequences would usually concentrate on 
stories from single places, Salgado sometimes draws together material 
from different countries for comparison, indicaring the operation of a 
unitary economy on a global scale. Again, the provisional limit of the 
frame is used to suggest the workings of a system which can be captured 

10 no single picture. In Serra Pelada the workers appear to function as 
the component parts of a complex weight-moving mechanism; individ- 
uality is apparent, but is subsumed to the purpose of the economic 
machine in a metaphor for the brutal functioning of the world economy. _, 
Similarly ın Workers, each picture has a strong and often striking indi- 
viduality, but gains a function only within the whole, a sequence of 
many sequences. 


Even these sequences are themselves grouped into large thematic sec- 
tions devoted to such subjects as mining, manufacture and construction. 
The book starts with a string of picture sequences on various monocul- 
tures—sugar-cane, tea, tobacco, cocoa. The booklet reads: “The history of 
cocoa farming 1s similar to that of tea, coffee, sugar, and cotton: all these 
monocultures are farmed almost exclusively ın Third World countries 
and are subyect to price dictatorships fixed by markets in countries that 
usually have never produced an ounce of the product.’> The reader is 


36 Workers, supplementary booklet, p. 5 
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taken directly from the portrayal of a variety of concrete circumstances to 
an economic factor that unites them. 


Why have the prices of such goods, not just agricultural produce but also 
other raw materials, fallen so sharply and for so long? As with the causes 
of famine, it is hardly an act of nature. The burden of Third World debt, 
built up especially in the 19708 and 1980s, has forced these countries to 
gear their economies towards producing exports to meet their loan pay- 
ments. This ıs why Brazil exports vast quantities of food while millions 
of its people go hungry. Ever more exports chase static First World mar- 
kets, driving prices down. At the same time, these cheap exports, 
founded on poorly paid labour and unregulated working conditions, 
force First World industries into bankruptcy. Since Third World coun- 
tries must maintain huge positive trade balances with the First World to 
pay their debts, they are reluctant to import, so exporting industries in 
the First World also suffer.”” While the effect on countries like Britain in 
terms of unemployment and social deprivation is certainly bad enough, 
in many countries of the ‘developing’ world it has been disastrous. In 
Workers, Salgado set out to illustrate the human consequences of such a 
process. 


Workers is a realist book in the sense that it organizes its visual material so 
as to give concrete form to circumstances which can only be known 
about through the study of, say, the economy. It does not merely provide 
information but gives that information an immediate form: ın realist art, 
‘even though the surface of life is sufficiently transparent to allow the 
underlying essence to shine through (something which is not true of 
immediate experience in real life), it nevertheless manifests itself as 
immediacy, as life as it actually appears.’ The particularity of photo- 
graphic recording, abstracted and unified to an extent through the use of 
black-and-white, is placed in a structure where it can create meaning. 


The Extinction of Work 


In line with the fine-art orientation of Salgado’s work, however, the book 
is presented as an ‘archaeology’, dedicated to a species, manual workers, 
which is vanishing. A page among the front matter of the volume bears 
only these words: “This book is an homage to workers, a farewell to a 
world of manual labour that is slowly disappearing and a tribure to those 
men and women who still work as they have for centuries.’ Fine art 
claims for its own anything which 1s on the point of death, and photogra- 
phy, in particular, has a strong disposition to transform its images into 
memento mori. 


Yet is ıt really true that the ways of life shown are challenged? They are 
becoming more difficult, certainly, and some of the livelihoods Salgado 
shows—like the tuna fishers of Sicily—are certainly under threat; but 
that very difficulty is often a condition for their survival. The general 





57 See Susan George, The Debt Boomerang. How Third World Debt Harms Us All, London 


1992, pp 93f. z 
Hesta Lilies heitanna the Palit Gh tee Nak aal, Alon aed Pal 
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idea behind the book, and it 1s widely held, is that human labour will be 
discarded as work becomes increasingly automated, as the computer- 
controlled robots which today assemble cars move into all realms of man- 
ufacture. Such machines are hugely expensive to develop, and even to 
purchase, but surely the advent of these tireless, efficient, apolitical 
beings will mean che end of manual labour. 


But consider the sulphur workers in Indonesia whom Salgado pho- 
tographed. They climb the steep slopes of a volcano, seven and a half 
miles uphill takes seven hours, and then make the dangerous descent 
into the volcano’s crater from which they chisel out chunks of sulphur, 
breathing the poisonous aur. Then these men carry their loads, which 
weigh rather more than they do, back up the side of the crater. As we 
have seen, there has been a long-term decline in the price of raw materi- 
als, and sulphur 1s no exception; in 1981 the sulphur-diggers were paid 
$6.50 a load, when Workers was published in 1993, it was $3.50. Does it 
seem likely that corporations will expend vast sums to manufacture some 
mechanical alternative as long as they can hire chese highly sophisti- 
cated, fleshy robots, which power, maintain and even reproduce them- 
selves, for such minimal payment?*9 


Just as a cat will pounce on a slowly moving piece of string only when ıt 
is about to disappear from sight, so there is a powerful aesthetic urge to 
grasp the fugitive at the moment of its extinction. It is a regular feature 
of the old anthropological activity of bringing information and images 
about ‘other’ peoples to the Western knowledge market. James Clifford 
has written tellingly about the tendency to bemoan the passing of the 
‘last x’, whether it be some native craft or authentic ritual which the 
anthropologist or photographer claims to salvage at the moment before 
its irrevocable disappearance. As Clifford puts it, ‘Authenticity in cul- 
ture or art exists just prior to the present (but not so distant or eroded as 
to make collection or salvage impossible)’. This persistent activity 
makes authenticity appear to be continually on the verge of disappear- 
ance. A tendency to salvage is apparent in some of Salgado’s statements 
and in his ambition to provide a universal ımage of a disappearing work- 
ing world. It is strengthened by photography’s action in seizing 
moments from time, so that each mage 1s a record of salvage, freezing 
actions and fixing beings against their transience, and objects against 
their decay or destruction. 


In Salgado’s frequent depiction of the limits to work spaces, indicated by 
doorways or windows and the scenes beyond, work is seen as confine- 
ment or a prison term; workers in these photographs often have the 
melancholy air of inmates, and their working clothes appear as uniforms. 





39 Actually the proportion of industrial workers to the workforce as a whole has shown a 
modest increase workd-wide in the penod 1960—90, that increase being most marked in the 


developing counties. See United Nations Development Progrumme, Hsmes Development 
Report 1996, New York 1996. The idea that robots will replace manual workers ignores the 


-fact char ıt 1s much easier to get a computer to play a decent game of chess than to gorem a 


robot climbing a flight of sturs, or reliably tell a dog from a car. Current robot production 
takes place in highly controlled envirooments where everything 1s kept 1n 1ts proper place 

6 James Clifford, “The Others Beyond the “Salvage” Paradigm’, Thera Tec, no. 6, Spring 
1989, 74 
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This is not only due to an awareness of the passing of their lives. 
Compared to the heroic and confident bearing of the Soviet workers, 
depicted in photographs by Arkady Shaiket or Bors Ignatovich—to 
which Salgado’s work is ın some ways stylistically similar—it 1s as if 
these workers of the postmodern age, now tragically heroic, are also 
aware of their own passing as a type. In general, Salgado’s workers strive, 
not against bosses or supervisors and not for specific gains, but against 
forces which are as eternal and unyielding as those of nature, and for 
nothing less than their own humanity; yet they continue in an appar- 
ently tragic and futile manner to struggle, until their very extinction. 


Modernist Elegy 


High modernist style, once used to glorify leviathan industry and occa- 
sionally its workers, is here turned to elegy. The relation to modernist 
photography is signalled in the style and subyect matter of the pictures 
in Workers, which are often reminiscent of the work of Margaret Bourke- 
White. Here are the same masked workers, and fragile figures pressed up 
against gigantic machinery; here are images of a modern, heroic indus- 
try—sometimes angular and barthed in the clean light of rationality, 
sometimes tenebrous or swathed in smoke, the location of mysterious 
forces—all recast by Salgado in a period of decline.® So ın the Serra 
Pelada pictures, there are echoes of Max Alpert’s 1939 series, Construction 
Site of the Fergana Grand Canal (the epic depiction of a huge project 
employing many thousands of labourers) but there is no great construc- 
tion in the making here, merely a scrambling in the mud for gold. 


This is perhaps more explicit in the pictures of ships—they were the 
most archetypal of modernist motifs, lauded by Le Corbusier, amongst 
many propagendists, for the pure beauty of their functional technology. 
Salgado’s pictures of the Gdansk shipyards depict scenes far from the 
obligatory sunlight and sharp lines of the old era. Here everything is 
grimy, damp and foggy. The atmosphere dissolves ships’ geometry, and 
there is much concentration on tangled masses of high-tension cables 
which, says Salgado, as they stretch over the bridge, ‘resemble the hair of 
some dishevelled demon’.” The faces of the ship-workers are generally 
hidden behind goggles or other screens, making them seem more insect 
than human. Even the (sideways) launching of a ship takes place on a 
dull day, shown in a grainy photograph in which the far landscape of 
cranes fades into the mist, while in the foreground a desultory group of 
spectators clusters under limp benners. The name of the ship, 
Nadezhda (hope), depending on how one chooses to read 1t, may point to 
some positive potential in even these grim surroundings, or may further 
darken them with its futile message. 


As if this ts not enough, the section 1s followed by a sequence of pictures 
about ship-breakers in Bangladesh. In the introduction to Workers, 
Salgado tells how the ships are run aground at high speed, and how their 





St Orvell notes the comparison with Bourke-White, though on different grounds See 
‘Documentary and the Seductions of Beauty’, p 99. 
& Salgado, Workers, supplementary booklet, p 12. 


hulls are cut open to let the water ın, binding them to the shore. Then, 
he says: 


the ship is attacked from all sides. Blowtorches cut through its steel 

skin, giant hammers break up its iron and wood structure. 
Everything from that giant animal lying on the beach has its use. 

Iron and steel will be melted down and given new roles as utensils. ~~» 
The entire ship will be turned into what ıt once carried: machines, 
knives and forks, hoes, shovels, screws, things, bits, pieces... The 

huge bronze propellers... will provide the most elegant of items— 
bracelets, earrings, necklaces, and rings, which will one day adorn 

the bodies of working women, as well as pots from which men will 

pour tea. 


And in this sequence there are dramatic images of strenuous labour, of 
mighty hammer blows struck and great weights borne, not to make 
some grand vessel, but to take one apart. 4 


These workers ‘work as they have for centuries’, yet far from it being a 
matter of eternal, unremitting labour, their lives are getting harder— 
and Salgado, with his economist’s training, understands this better than 
most. The tendency of photography to dehistoricize, to build its subjects 
into Family of Max stereotypes, however, contains a qualified cruth, only 
made an untruth by accounts which claim that this aspect is all that 
these pictures have to say, or can say, or that it is their essence.® From the 
photographs in Workers, we do feel a strong sense of human presence and 
activity, of physical strain and fatigue, of dust and sweat, which we can 
all understand by virtue of being human and having to work. 


Heaven and Hell 


There is a Manichean tendency in Salgado’s photography in which ordi- 
nary people in their places of work are seen as saints and angels in hell— 
not only at Serra Pelada and ın the sulphurous volcano, but also at a lead 
foundry in Kazakhstan. Again we are reminded of W. Eugene Smith, 
especially of his four-year project to document the industry of Pittsburgh 
in which the city, as Solomon-Godeau put it, is seen as ‘a Blakean 
nightmare of satanic mills populated by workers who, when goggled, 
resemble demons, and, when unmasked, are the resident population of _y 
the damned.’ This description leaves out Smith’s depictions of emotion, 
however, for he populated his vision of hell with the angels of 
sentiment.© 


Accompanying such images, there is a strong religious current which 
runs through Salgado’s entire work, and certainly does not subside in 
Workers, where there are fishermen who gaze into the distance as if wit- 





4 Workers, supplementary booklet, p. 13 á 

6 Held ın 1955, The Femsly of Man was an exhibition of photography at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, curated by Edward Steichen and devoted to portraying the essen- ~ 
tal unity of mankind Billed as the ‘greatest photographic exhibition of all ume’, it 
toured internanonally 

6 Abigail Solamon-Godean, W Eugene Smith and the Humanist Icon’, Art mm Amersca, 
Summer 1981, p. 43 
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nessing a vision, reminders of the crucifixion, and Madonnas. A miner 
appears, like an apparition, as a light-giving saint set against the black- 
ness, his drill bit become a staff, there are welders who seem to struggle 
towards an intensely lit doorway as if blinded by the presence of some 
deity; and a ship-breaker who bears on one shoulder the dead weight of a 
metal halo. 


To an extent, Salgado may be drawing on diverse art-historical sources 
which have long established particular poses as indicative of particular 
emotions, and which are only contingently religious—even so, the refer- 
ences are frequent and insistent. Salgado seems to be appealing to a 
quasi-religious humanism, to our empathy on the basis of the fact that 
we, too, are human, though using specific and traditional cultural 
means—the forms of Catholicism, here taken to be universal. Behind the 
corrupt and ruinous forms of work, of national and ethnic division, and 
utilitarian categorization, photography hopes to reveal a universal, trans- 
parent and comprehensible experience. 


This is an old-fashioned attitude, of course, and is congruent with 
Salgado’s style and subject matter. It may seem to sit strangely with the 
concentration on detail and economic statistics. However, its collision 
with highly specific situations is perhaps the point: Salgado appeals to a 
universal base against which the particular is offset, and this is because 
the mainstream political basis for an agreement on universal rights, cer- 
tainly on any right to resources, has fallen out of favour, leaving a call to 
human feeling as the only apparent recourse. 


Nevertheless, there ıs a danger in this appeal. The marketing of Third 
World imagery in the First World media generally relies upon the two 
realms remaining strictly separate, so thar the introduction of one to the 
other produces a picturesque and marketable current. It may produce in 
the wealthy viewer a simultaneous frisson and comfort, like listening to 
rain lashing the windows. What 1s excluded from such a schema is any 
reminder of the extensive interdependence of the two worlds. Given this, 
Salgado’s ‘retro’ aspects could be seen as self-defeating, though they may 
also be a necessary aesthetic device which enables him to smuggle a 
dissenting view into the market, by tying it to an old-fashioned beauty. 
On thar level, at least, the strategy has been highly successful, since from 
1982 onwards Salgado has regularly received prizes and grants for his 
work, and over the years has became perhaps the best-known documentary 
photographer. This is the result not simply of nostalgia or conservatism, 
but is a matter of invoking a time when photography was the hegemonic 
medium, and restoring its power over—but also for—its subjects. 





£T See Werkers, pp. 268, 186-7, 216-17 There is a fine passage on this aspect of Salgado’s 
work in David Levi-Serauss, The Epiphany of the Other: Sebestižo Salgado’, Artferam, 
February 1991, p 98 Salgado, however, says thet he has no religion See Ken Lassiter, 
‘The Sebasttio Salgado Interview’, January 1996; file posted on the Web at 
İrt colorado edu/~kervom/salgado.html! 

2 These include the City of Pans/Kodak award for Other Americas in 1984, the prize for 
the Best Photographic Book of che Year for Seba! in 1986, and the Arles International 
Festrval prize for the Best Photographic Book of the Year for Werkers in 1993. For a full 
list of Selgado's numerous awards and prizes, see Evans, ed., Contemporary Phetegrapbers, p. 
991 
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Yet, beyond this, there 1s a slyer and more specific aspect to these religious 
elements which seem expressive of universal humanism. Among the dark- 

est mages in Workers—both literally and metaphorically—are those of the 
teams trying to cap the oil wells fired by Iraqi troops as they retreated from 
Kuwait (see inside back cover). Here, in photographs of lone workers 
approaching vast, intense fires against black skies and o1l-sodden ground, 

are truly images of hell. But also, in the picture of a worker knocked—— 
unconscious by the force of a blast, so he lies open-mouthed before a cap 
spurting oil, or in another of two figures, one standing, as if ın shock with 
open hands, the other kneeling before a capped well ın the black rain, it 1s 
obvious that these are worshippers before the great god Oil. And this is 
surely part of the point about the pictures of workers before fire, or fumes 

or giant machinery, that these involuntary neophytes are sacrificed to the 
numerous deities—commodities and corporations—of the capitalist cos- 
mos. In this sense, to present workers as battling against forces beyond 
their control is to tell an uncomfortable truth. While humanity may be 
one, the gods, like those of the ancient world, are many and warring, and _, 
reckless in the use of their human charges. 


The Gift of Images 


We have seen that the old documentary style came under attack from both 
business and the academy. Among the most damaging criticisms was that 
it was ineffective, that ıt was too rhetorical, that ıt patronized its subjects, 
that its separation between subject, photographer and viewer was too 
great—even, as we have seen, that it somehow contributed to its subjects’ 
oppression. Salgado has something to say about the separation of photogra- 
pher and subject: “The picture is not made by thé photographer. .. the pic- 
ture is more or less good in function of the relationship you have with the ™ 
people you photograph.’ This relation extends well beyond the moment 
when the picture is taken. In the Sahel he preferred to travel by bus; if you 
arrive by car, says Salgado, ‘it’s a disaster—you are a guy with a car’, a rich 
guy and not ‘with the people... You need to be accepted by reality.7° 


The picture, then, is the result of an explicit collaboration: ‘My photo- 
graphs are all a gift from the person you see. It’s when you establish a 
relationship with them that they really have the power to offer you some- 
thing.7? (In W. Eugene Smith, too, there was much collaboration with 
his subjects, and enture projects, like Minamata, are an explicit product y 
of and tribute to this process.)’? There 1s a development of such collabo- 
ration in Salgado’s work: in Other Americas the subjects sometimes appear 

to be unaware of having their pictures taken, while in Workers and his lat- 

est book, Terra, there is a more explicit fore-grounding of the relation 
between the subject and the photographer.’3 





© Workers, pp 338-9, 342-3. 

T Cited in Rutchin, Aw Uncertarn Grace, p. 146 

7: Amanda Hopkinson, interview with Salgado, Britrsh Jearmal of Phetegraphy, no 6762, 

29 March 1990, p. 12 

T W Eugene Smith and Aileen Smith, Mraemate, New York 1975. This renowned work — 
documented the Japenese victims of industrial poisoning and their fight for compensa- 


ton. 
73 Salgado, Terra Struggle of the Landless, Phaidon Press, London 1997, ISBN 0-7148-3636- 
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Sometimes this collaboration is so evident that it becomes the theme of 
the photograph. Workers, treated as components, living out their lives in 
factory rooms, are nevertheless often lively before the camera. Some of 
the pictures in Workers are partly about the pain of the contrast between 
this fate and the brief distraction which the camera provides. In one of 
the very few depictions of work in Other Americas, Salgado took a picture 
of a truck full of workers with a walled graveyard in the background.” 
Like Walker Evans's famous picture, Graveyard, Hoxses and Steel Mill, 
Bethlebem, Pennsylvania, November 1935—which showed, moving from 
background to foreground, factories, the town, the graveyard—there is 
an obvious message in the Salgado, reinforced by the comparison of the 
workers penned in by the sides of the truck, and the headstones encircled 
by the graveyard wall. Yet the workers’ faces, smiling each one, are 
turned upwards at the camera, beaming because of the novelty of having 
their picture taken. 


Exchanges of this kind rule out the absolute respect for the discrete 
nature of the ‘Other’ common in some strands of postmodern theorizing. 
Such an attitude of purity and separation involves the suspension of 
judgement, not only about what members of such a discrete group do, 
but even over what is done to them. For who is to say when a condition 
has not become a part of the culture which it helped to form? As Kate 
Soper argues, there can be no ‘extension of empathy or solidarity to the 
victims of oppression which 1s not “guilry"—if that is the word—of 
reading or representing their plight in the light of our own identity; ın 
the light, thar 1s, of a conception of how ıt would be for us were we to be 
in their condition, of what we would feel if we were to suffer their fare.75 
Photographs such as Salgado’s are based upon just such an act of imagi- 
nation. 


If this book, Workers, is disturbing it is partly because ıt says a good deal 
about the interdependence of rich and poor—in the captions which con- 
tain much economic material, but also in the very tones of the book 
which appear to unite its diverse subjects. Salgado makes this global 
interdependence his subyect, proclaiming, ‘It is time to launch the con- 
cept of the universality of humanity. Photography lends itself to a 
demonstration of this and as an instrument of solidarity between peo- 
ples.76 Maybe this is where the positive aspect of the aesthetic charge 
les; thinking of the (only apparently paradoxical) grandeur of the figures 
in Sabel, of dark forms against the blanched landscape, Jean Lacouture 
writes of their ‘progression abstraite, intemporelle, delivré de la pesan- 
teur’. Universality is suggested by their stillness and the abstract 
means used to describe them—in this way, the particular is led to yield 
universality withour losing itself. That universality is as much to do 
with the global economic system as it is with human sympathy. Ritchin 





4 “Wockers Leaving a Pewter Mine, Oruro, Bolrvia’, 1977; Other Americas, p. 83 
D Kate Soper, The Limits of Hauntology’, Radscal Phelasepby, no. 75, January-February 
1996, p- 28. This essay is a comment on Derrida’s Spactres 6f Marx. 

Amanda Hopkinson, interview with Salgado, p. 11. See also his remarks on the Sahel 
pictures of which be wrote: ‘My idea was to produce a large body of pictures that people in 
the wealthy countries could use as a base for reflection. I wanted to show thar the world 
does not consist of many people. but just one people.’ The Sight of Despair’, p. 39 
77 Jean Lacouture, preface to Sebel, n.p. 


recounts how Salgado said—with an air of bitter humour—that ‘he is 
fulfilling a Marxist dream—the workers of the world, at least on paper, 
will finally be able to unite before, in their present form, they 
disappear.7° 


In some pictures, there is a strange dissolution and revelation of the sub- 
ject by light: or rather the dissolution of one subject and the revelation of ~+- 
another. Light beams weave forms like ectoplasm in smoke or dust, while 

the human subject is further dematerialized by photographic grain. 
Given the unified surface of the monochrome prints, there is a quality 
which leaps from picture to picture, so that they all appear as exemplars 
of a single unity. In this dissolution of hard forms, and people, and the 
brief revelation of the barely materal, a dialectic is established which 
serves as a metaphor for the disappearance of the world of work and the 
ghostly premonition of some alternative. 


Looking Back ae 


From much concealing of faces and gazes in Other Americas, ın Workers 
Salgado moved to their broad and straightforward revelation. Here 
people look back at the camera, the photographer and the viewer.’ 
These looks, contentless when divorced from their place among other 
pictures, slip out of the world of cliché and picturesque matter—of the 
wisdom of age or the innocence of youth—and take on meaning as a 
sign of communication and interdependence.” If workers’ looks seem 
accusing or resentful, viewers might be led to ask why. Within the 
structure of Workers, sense is built from the fragments of an apparently 
arbitrary reality. Shards of the merely apprehensible are brought 
together to produce a complex mental image of the real. The book 
reminds its readers that every time they buy a yar of coffee, strike a 
match or climb into a car they are participating in the running of a 
global economy in which their wealth and comfort is founded upon 
poverty and pain among people distant and near. Through Workers, the 
golden billion may look on the grey eyes of these nameless workers 
upon whose shoulders they stand. 


Modernist composition, the arrangement of formal elements to interact 
and make a larger sense, is analogous to this realist construction. 
Photography, shrinking the ‘real’ in size and depth, can make it seem w 
amenable to reason and management.®* Yet there is also an opposite ten- 
dency in this reduction of the world’s richness to a carefully composed 
series of black-and-white instants. And that, an effect of Salgado’s real- 
ism, of his suggesting links, through sequences of pictures, and 
sequences of these sequences—for as each page is turned, the complexity 
of the links is further augmented—uis the perception of something 





7 As Uncertain Grea, p 150. 

79 For an example, see ‘Sugarcane Workers in their Quarters, Havana Province, Cube’, 
1988; Workers, pp 30-1. 

© For an argument based oo the Formalist notion of dialogism which clams, against the 73 
Foucauldian position of Tagg and Sekula, that photographs can simultaneously contun 
many voices, not just that of the photographer, see Sceve Edwards, “The Mechine's 
Dialogue’, Oxford Art Journal, vol 13,00. 1, 1990, pp. 63—76. 
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ungraspable within the frame: the synthesis of subjective and objective 
elements, of economic statistics and human experience. 


Working for the MST 


Nevertheless, there was still a discomfort in the fine-art aspect of 
Salgado’s work, whether or not it was a strategy to overcome the media 
monopoly: to peruse in a gallery, as one would any work of art, large, 
finely printed photographs of starving people and suffering workers was 
an experience at once moving and disturbing. 


In his most recent book, Terra, and the exhibitions which accompany it, 
Salgado has recast the context, as well as the content, of his work. The 
book 1s dedicated to the cause of the Brazilian land-occupation move- 
ment, the MST, with which Salgado has long been involved.® The long 
section devoted to the movement in Terra documents the plight of the 
landless camped out along the highways of Brazil, waiting to occupy 
land; the communities that they build when they have done so, espe- 
cially their schools and créches; and the dramatic occupations them- 
selves, as when a column of thousands of peasants breaks through the 
gate of a latifundio, ‘scythes, hoes and banners...raised in the unre- 
strained avalanche of hope. ..'® (see back cover) Salgado also witnessed 
the massacre of peasants by police at Pará last year, and photographed the 
bodies, the wake, and the mourners. 


Terra once again recasts Salgado’s earlier pictures of Brazil—ancluding 
some from Other Amerscas—by building them into a definite narrative. 
Beginning with indigenous, still tribal inhabitants of the forest, then reca- 
pitulating his documentation of the ‘workers of the land’, including agri- 
cultural labourers and miners, and of drought and famine, then moving to 
(a new subject for Salgado) the city, concentrating on migrants and the 
urban poor. This is the context for the final section which deals with the 
landless, and the MstT who are seen as the solution to the problems of the 
hunger, exhaustion, the breakdown in social cohesion and the powerless- 
ness of ordinary people shown in the previous sections. Older pictures often 
acquire a new role in this carefully composed book: for instance, two pic- 
tures of the face and hands of an old woman, the texture of dried mud, 
become signs for the land in general and drought in particular.™ 
Photographing in the city, Salgado shows crowds at bus stations, the home- 
less living under motorways, crack- and glue-sniffing children in their 
cardboard homes, prisoners, a large group of abandoned babies, and congre- 
gations praying over loaves of bread. In his pictures of these people and 
indeed the landless, Salgado has abandoned the interest in purity which 
was such a strong feature of his former work; these people are in touch with, 
and are to a degree ruined by, modernity but in this book—in marked con- 





= See James Petras's account of the MST in this issue of the NLR: Lenn Amenca. The 
Resurgence of the Left’. For Salgado’s involvement with the MST, see the interview with 
Salgado, ‘Man of the People’, Amatesr Phetegrapber, vol. 189, no. 16, 19 Apal 1997, pp. 
26-7. 

* Terra, caption, p. 143 Since no one could be sure thar these invasions would noc be 
resisted by che police oc the landowners’ gunmen, and since it is clear that Salgado posi- 
Boned himself ahead of the msr column, these pictures were taken at some personal rsk. 
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trast to Other Americas—they are seen as sharing in the same complex of 
problems which affects the remote rural poor and indigenous peoples. 
Salgado’s work has always been committed to progressive social change in a 
general sense, but in Terre the claim is far more explicit. This produces a 
qualitative change in the work: here ıs a set of photographs, which are cer- 
tainly meant to be seen as art, placed at the service of a political movement. 
These pictures will not, at least initially, be seen in conventional gallery 
displays. Rather, they have been exhibited as posters, not photographic 
prints, simultaneously in many venues all over Europe, including 
churches, the buildings of charities and in galleries that want them.®* 
The production of the posters, ın a large edition of 5,000 and sold for 
£10 each, was financed from Salgado’s royalty for the book, and the 
money raised from their sale will go to the MST. The venues, the quality 
of the poster reproductions, the likely audience of charity workers and 
political activists as well as art-lovers, indicate thar this is not exactly, or 
not only, a fine art display. The pictures are also changed when the MST 
uses them independently; I first saw a few of them as photocopies stuck 
to the door of a meeting house at the EZLN’s Encuentro last summer. 
Since in those circumstances what was of overriding importance was the 
subject matter, there was nothing to say that they were the work of 
Salgado, or even of a single photographer. 


That these pictures were not immediately recognizable as Salgados is an 
interesting matter in itself. In depicting MST settlements and facilities, 
land invasions and the burying of their dead, Salgado has stood back 
from his more extreme stylistic solutions, and let the extraordinary sub- 
ject speak for itself. The pictures of the land invasions, in particular, are 
strikingly straightforward. me 


In the pictures of MST settlements, Salgado is photographing people for 
whom hope has in a modest way materialized, though both subjects and 
photographer seem painfully aware of its fragility. A family pose beside 
their kitchen ware, their children as polished as their pans—again, this 
can be compared to an earlier picture in which worn-out parents pose 
with their eleven offspring, slumped ın a shabby corner of their house.” 
Befitting activist photography, the focus has shifted from past to future. 
It may be that Salgado has pursued this interest a little too self-con- 
sciously in a sequence of photographs of children of the landless, most of y 
them close-ups of very beautiful kids looking into the lens, who appear 
to have a melancholy knowledge of their likely fate well beyond their 
years. It is not that death has retreated; these portraits are brought into 
contrast with pictures of scenes following the massacre at Pará, and a ter- 
rible earlier photograph of an aged child with warped bones and swollen 
joints, and of a funeral procession where the coffin is small enough to be 
borne on one shoulder.” The pictures are at once fixed on present 





® The venues in Britain include Sr. James’ Church, Piccadilly, London, the University of 
Essex Gallery in Colchester and the Pollock Shaws Library, G 

% Ror statements from MST actrvists about their involvement, see John Vidal, ‘The Long ~ 
March Home’, The Guardian Weekend, 26 April 1997, pp. 14-20 The piece is lustrared 
with some of Salgado’s pictures 

" Tarra, pp 130, 33 

Terra, pp. 65, 71- 
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tragedy and warn of a future which may hold more of the same—repres- 
sion, hunger, lives passing in hard and poorly rewarded labour—or 
which may just hold something better. 


In Salgado’s previous work, as we have seen, there are often intimations 
of something ungraspable—of a modernist sublime, the ghostly pres- 
ence of the absolute which sometimes takes the form of religious refer- 
ences. In the MST pictures, by contrast, Salgado settles on a utopia found 
in this life, not the next, and the old spectres are reworked in flesh. The 
change in style, then, is a consequence of shifting from photographing 
people’s conditions to photographing people’s actions to change them, 
from enlivening some circumstance with dynamic style to letting a sub- 
ject’s action exercise itself in the pictures. 


The Problem of Beauty 


We have seen that Salgado’s work directly answers some of the academic 
criticisms made of documentary photography: in his insistence on estab- 
lishing relationships with the people he photographs, in turning 
detailed knowledge of his subyects to radical ends, and in refashioning 
modernist documentary means for specific purposes, simultaneously aes- 
thetic and political. Postmodern critics looking at Salgado’s work are 
faced with a conundrum; they are forced either into ad hominem attacks 
on the macho, Leica-wielding photojournalist, or into admitting their 
conflict—David Brittain of Crestive Camera commented on his distur- 
bance in the face of this ‘terribly competent’ artist, and this terror is a 
natural result of being confronted with such a flagrant counter-example 
to one’s beliefs.% 


The charge against Salgado’s work of rhetoric and of an excess of beauty, 
however, is a strong one. What can be said to this accusation that Salgado 
is too artful, that the aesthetic content spoils the obyectivity and thus the 
effectrveness of his images? In part, the charge assumes that the subjects 
are themselves artless, that they never act upon their representations, 
being innocent of the billions of images that are directed at them, or 
which they consume incidentally, from advertising hoardings and Tv 
sets. Some pictures by Salgado directly refute this: in one, a bare-chested 
man stands holding a little child to his side, staring at the lens, while 
behind him a large painted head of Christ turns its eyes towards him. 
The point of the picture is very much the likeness between the two.” 


David Levi-Strauss has written of the Sahel pictures: ‘The difficult ques- 
tions that arise from such representations—the aestheticization of suffer- 
ing and the concomitant objectification of the other—do not disappear 
when we look at these pictures. They are, in fact, intensified, clarified, 
and made more insistent.’ It is obvious that this problem is made a 
theme of Salgado’s work, but it is not enough to leave the issue there. 
While the Nazis conducted their slaughter across Europe, in exile 





3 See Richard Ehriich, ‘Sebasniio Salgado The Case of the Lone Leica’, Crastree Camera, 
June-July 1990, p. 27 

9 Other Americas, pp. 32-3. 

9» Levi-Strauss, ‘Eprphany of the Other’, p. 98 
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Adorno wrote darkly of the prospects for art: ‘there is no longer beauty or < 


consolation except in the gaze falling on horror, withstanding it, and in 
unalleviated consciousness of negativity holding fast to the possibility of 
what is better.’>? While in straight reportage, suffering is represented as 
an ineluctable aspect of the world of brute fact which must simply be 
accepted, in Selgado’s work there is something about 1ts highly formal, 


resolved, even excessive beauty which, finally, suits its extreme subject 


matter, for, while ıt threatens to tip over into sentimentality or manner- 
ism, neither is quite possible given the scale of the suffering with which 
he is dealing. The old-fashioned formal qualities, especially the stress on 
the resolution of detail, even—perhaps especially—in the shadows, is 
married to Salgado’s faith in the significance of his subjects, something 
which some contemporary photojournalists and certainly artists have 
lost. 


This ‘retro’ style, which seems excessive only ın a climate of cynicism, 
matches an equally ‘retro’ ideology. Salgado has said that, “You photo- 
graph with all of your ideology —and this ideology is Marxist.” The 
spectres of faith ın the subject, high-art beauty and Marxism are found 
haunting this work together, and they are bound together by the memo- 
cial aspect to Salgado’s work,™ obviously much suited to the fixity of 
photography: it explains the prevalence of death, the suitability of the 
subject of famine, and Salgado’s attitude towards work and remote peas- 
ant communities. Until Terre, the process fixed in this photography was 
generally one of expiry, not of becoming. This most definitely separated 
it from the high modernist work from which Salgado borrows so many of 
his means. Yet the style is highly appropriate: ıt is less a sumple revival of 
modernist forms than their deliberate use as a retrospective mode which 
has come to invoke the supposed twilight of the industrial age. It is also a 
bringing of current realities up against the aesthetic norms and ideals of 
a yesterday which had promised a better tomorrow—it is a reminder of 
broken promises. 


It might be claimed that Salgado wishes a coherence upon a world which 
has none. Fragmentation, the shattering of meaning, the prevalence of 
montage in the First World is denied, seen merely as part of an ideologi- 
cal superstructure which has no power once ıt is placed in the light. 
Salgado’s images fail to thematize the resistance and distraction of his 
First World viewers—it is they (not his Third World subjects) who are 
in this way absent from these pictures, and coffee-table books are the 
result. This is an undeniable weakness, but it is hardly sufficient to leave 
the matter there. After all, if they wish, viewers themselves can make the 
necessary links, map Martin Parr, or even Sally Mann or Barbara Kruger, 
onto Sebastião Salgado, First World onto Third, and grasp their ideolog- 
ical separation, their material interdependence, and the relationship 
between the two. Once they do, the form of these luxurious books 
becomes oddly appropriate for they are manifestly consumer items 
founded on labour which, in Salgado’s realist mode, tends to disappear as 





% Adorno, Mrama Moralsa. Raflactreas from Damaged Life, cmos. EFN. Jepbcott, Verso, 
London 1974, Pp 25 

53 Cited ın Ritchin, As Ustasa Graa, p. 147 

% Noted in Christran Canjolle, Sehastrde Salgada, Paris 1993, 0.p 
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the object becomes more perfect. Here, though, the very point of that 
labour is to bring to the fore the labour of others, and the operation of the 
general process of the veiling of work in consumption. 


Humanism and Liberalism 


The problem of a return to liberal documentary photography can be 
more sharply stated than postmodern critics tend to do: it is not that the 
liberal project was limited to chantable action against what was seen as 
the ‘natural’ condition of poverty. Nor even thet it was insufficiently 
critical of itself—for surely James Agee and Walker Evans were and their 
self-referential work (like more recent examples) found itself mired in 
powerlessness as a result.9 The contradiction lies deeper: it is that the 
liberal, and even social-democratic, consensus was based upon the very 
world economical system—tbacked, where necessary, by force—that 
Salgado criticizes. The wealth and comfort of the masses of the First 
World, such as it was and is, was founded on cheap labour in the South, 
and low prices for raw materials. The decline of the liberal system has 
only exacerbated the marter by driving it to further extremes: the Third 
World 1s generally more emiserated, the rch add to their billions, while 
the liberal middle is squeezed as jobs disappear, wages fall, and welfare 
programmes are cut back or withdrawn. If we see Salgado’s pictures from 
a purely liberal point of view as the plea for a return to human decency— 
and, as we have seen, they are partly that—we run up against the more 
specific charge of his work, apparent in its detail and organization: that 
any such change cannot be back towards a liberal past based on the same 
exploitation, gentle only to those born ın the right place to the right 


parents. 


If a more radical change can only barely be expressed, or only in oblique 
or old-fashioned language (or, to look.at the other end of the spectrum, in 
a language which constantly eats its own words), this highlights many 
issues including the media monopoly, the dumb nature of photographic 
realism, the capacity of fine art (especially at its most impure) to envisage 
the unthinkable, and the difficulty of knowing how to respond to the quo- 
tidian horror of the present situation. And what of the religious references, 
where workers push towards some light or come bearing it? Perhaps they 
too share in a tentative striving towards some utopia, some material 
heaven, where people are permitted to fulfil their potential, and where the 
suffering of the past and present 1s remembered, and redress is offered. 


The frame of the reception of these -pictures is postmodern, and they 
make a lır ited accommodation to that situation in their recasting of var- 
tous old and once living themes as marketable nostalgia—to name them 
once more: realism, Marxism and modernism. Yet, and there is a firm 
opposition here, these old themes are confronted with the immediate 
particularity of the now of the photograph, of these people’s actual con- 





® James Agee and Walker Evans, Lot Us Now Presse Famous Mon: Three Tenant Familias, 
Boston, Mass. 1941. See T.V. Reed, Unimagined Existence and che Fiction of the Real: 
Postmodern Realism in Lat Us Now Prasss Fameas Men’, Represtatateons, 00. 24, Fall 1988, 
pp 156~76. In Agee’s lifetime the book sold only about sx hundred copies. See Rosler, 
‘In, Around aod Afterthoughts’, p 338. 
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ditions at the moment the shutter fell. That latter charge 1s one which is 
slowly withdrawn over time, as the pictures cease to become news and 
start to become history, and in this lies the importance of Sens $ suc- 


cess being largely retrospective. 


For the time being, while those representations of 1930s Limehouse have 
long since helped to create and settle our mental image of that time and. 
place, the caption, ‘Brazil, 1986’ attached to the Serra Pelada pictures acts_ 
against cliché. In Salgado, we are faced with a radically different world, or 
two worlds rather, though they cannot be separated in purely geographi- 
cal terms. The Second World having dropped out of existence, at least in 
Europe, the remaining two are in constent contact and dangerous separa- 
tion. They live in many time frames, together spanning the processes 
from the birth of capitalist primitive accumulation to the latest forms of 
deindustrialization. Backward looking though it may be, and obsessed 
with expiry, Salgado’s retro style neveftheless brings us to the present. 


Even in campaigning works like Terra, the transition from image to 
action, from the clear representation of a particular situation, or even of a 
process, to action taken to change it, is something which relies on forces’ 
that far exceed photography or art alone. Nevertheless, Salgado is dan- 
gerous because, breaking with comfortable, convenient untruths, he 
begins to reveal an image of the operation of global capital—seeing it as 
a single system with its components, human and mechanical, placed on a 
large monochrome map. Workers challenges the old clichés about the 
Third World, of static, helpless, universally poor, rural and pre-indus- 
trial societies whose women are-suppressed and homebound. Terra cele- 
brates the actions of those people to liberate themselves from economic 
dependency, wage slavery and hunger. Working people's poverty and ` 
production is the source of the wealth of the minority, their fate may 
eventually become that of more and more people in the North; and this is 
precisely the danger of bringing- the two halves together, even in the 
form of coffee- table books. 2 


There i is a curious passage in Galeano’s essay for Ax Uncertain Grace where 
he notes that in Portuguese ‘salgado’ means ‘salty’. The meaning of this 
. can only be understood by recalling the last pages of ‘Seven Years After’, 
a section added to Galeano’s book, Opes Verns of Latin America. Writing in 
1978, when the dictatorships of Chile, Uruguay; Afgentina and Brazil 
still held power, Galeano described the moribund system of economic — 
dependency in those countries, enforced by arbitrary terror, designed to 
‘remake their citizens as automatons. The foe of these regimes, which 
must appear in the minds of the living as an inescapable and eternal des- 
tiny, is memory. So, writes Galeano, ‘the zombie 1s made to eat without 
salt; salt is dangerous, it could awaken him.’9” 


S An Untara Grea, p 11 
97 Galeano, Opes Veras, p. 308 


Salgado pictures: 

Opposite: O1l-well capper, Greater Burban Osl Field, Kwwait 1991. 
Back cover: Land invasion, Parand, Brazil 1996. 
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and will be endorsed by a popular referendum. But, as Tom Nairn 
explains, the convocation of a Parliament in Edinburgh is quite unlike 
the periodic upheavals of regional government in Britain since it goes to 
the heart of the historic compact on which the United Kingdom is based, 
a compact with roots in a pre-democratic era. The Union of the Scottish 
and English Crowns in 1603, and the Union of the Scottish and English 
Parliaments in 1707, created the modern British state, Wales having been 
\sincorporated in the sixteenth century. In the absence of a democratic 
constitution, the Union was cemented by Protestantism, Empire, indus- 
trial revolution and the welfare state, but we now live in a secular, post- 
imperial and de-industrializing country in which welfare is on a drip 
“feed. New Labour supposes that it can simply add an Edinburgh Parlia- 
ment to an otherwise largely unchanged Ukanian order. It is oblivious to 
-he logic of Scottish self-determination, and unwilling to countenance a 
Senegotiation of the Union by sovereign bodies representative of its con- 
 stitutive national entities. Instead of facing up to the necessity for some 
such Constitutional Convention, the Government is intent on pretending 
- that the Scots Parliament can be treated as a glorified parish council. 


The shadow the Nazis cast across twentieth-century history also fell 
across the work of Ernest Mandel. Of Jewish extraction, he lived through 
Nazi occupation and suffered the loss of close friends and relatives. As one 
of the foremost Marxists of his generation and a student of Trotsky, he had 
a special insight into the political logic of fascism. Yet, as Norman Geras 
«Shows in a remarkable essay of reconstruction, it cost Mandel much time 
and effort to come to terms with the enormity of the attempted extermina- 
` tion of European Jewry. Mandel challenged the specificity of the holocaust 
. by arguing that Nazism recycled prior forms of colonial brutality and 
' racism, and that its exterminist ferocity was visited also upon Gypsies, 
homosexuals and other sstermensch. Geras notes that Mandel’s most acute 
reflections were written in the last years of his life, when confronting rev- 
isionist arguments from the Right. But even in these writings, he failed 
2 sufficiently to register the specificity of the Nazi terror against Jews. 


In a contrasting but complementary essay yN orman Finkelstein takes apart 
the extravagant claims made by Daniel Goldhagen and those who have 


I 


made his book Hitlers Willing Executioners an international best-seller. 
Rarely has such a tawdry and insubstantial work received such acclaim. 
Finkelstein shows that Goldhagen misrepresents the evidence he himself 
cites, and that his whole approach is vitiated by a view of the Final 
Solution as the ineluctable result of Germany’s political culture. While— 
Goldhagen claims that his book focuses attention on individual responsi- 
bility, his account of ‘crazy’ German. anti-Semitism actually flattens ques- 
tions about who was guilty, and to what extent. While there is something 
exceptional about the fate of European Jewry, Goldhagen’s exorbitant 
claims have the dangerous effect of setting apart Jewish sufferings from 
those of all other peoples who have suffered genocide, massacre and dis- 
placement, and also of ignoring the social structures which permit such 


Janet Afary’s survey of feminism in countries where Muslim fundamen- 
talism is powerful seeks to explain why movements which curtail wom- 
en’s rights and freedoms attract female participation. She points out that 
in Iran eighteen years of Islamist rule have produced bitter disappoint- 
ments and frustration, with the beginnings of a backlash against a heavy- ` 
handed patriarchal culture and economic demagogy. Moreover, just as 
fundamentalism actually embodied theological innovation, a new Islamic 
feminism has emerged which adapts religious interpretative techniquese™ 
to reconcile Islam with moves towards greater gender equality. 


In an informative account of Britain’s governing party after the election, 
Mike Marqusee analyses New Labour’s attempt to jettison previous . 
forms of collective representation and accountability, and assesses the 
likely shape of resistance it will encounter. 


Paul Dave develops a reading of several different expressions of Britain’s > 
heritage cinema, ranging from international hits like The Madness of King 
George and Four Weddings and a Funeral to the. avant-garde London and the 
locally popular Brassed Off. He finds in these films vital clues for de- . 
ciphering the peculiar mix of class, gender and national frustration and 
oppression in what may well become the last days of Ukania. 


Anne Phillips, assessing the exchanges between Nancy Fraser and Iris 
Young on equality and identity (see NLR 212, 222, 223), finds something to 
agree with in both views, urging that in the negotiation between the cul- 
ture and equality, neither should be occluded. Finally Giovanni Arrighi 
replies to Robert Pollin’s review of his book. 
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` ‘Tom Nairn 


Sovereignty After the Election 


I desire a perfect Union of Lawes and persons, and such a Naturalizing as 
may make one body of both Kingdomes under mee your King. That I and 
my posteritie (if it so please God) may rile over you to the world’s ende; 
ac Such an Union as was of the Scots and Pictes in Scotland, and of the 
Heptarchie here in England. And for Scotland I avow such an Union, as if 
you had got it by Conquest, but such a Conquest as may be cemented by 
love, the only sure bond of subjection or friendship. -King James vith and 
Ist, Speech to Both Houses of Parliament at Whitehall, 31 March 1607! 


The week before the May First General Election, Robert Harris wrote in his 
Sunday Times column that the interminable electoral campaign had probably 
p been a waste of time for the outgoing government. It had made no difference 
to voting intentions because ‘the tectonic plates had shifted’ already to deter- 
mine the outcome. I think this was more than just a striking phrase. Deeper 
pressures had indeed asserted themselves, and are continuing to do so. The 


fault-lines are still widening, and we are still trying to work out just 
what they are.” 


Sovereigntyscapes 


Theorists of nationality-politics have invented the term ‘ethnoscape’ to 
describe certain aspects of traditional national identity.> By analogy, —e 
what we are dealing with here might be called the ‘sovereigntyscape’ of 
the United Kingdom—the deeper configuration of central authority 
inherited and taken for granted, and in practice grafted on to most ideas 
(including popular ideas) of the nation, of ‘what it means’ to be British or 
English. I think ıt is in this zone that the tectonic shifts are occurring. 
The two outstanding manifestations so far have been the precipitous 
decline of the Monarchy since around 1990, and 1997’s electoral earth- 
quake, ‘the Labour landslide’ as most comment called it—appropriately 
enough in the context of Harris’s metaphor. But there is another old- 
fashioned metaphor which might be applied too. It could equally be said 4 
that ‘a crisis of the State’ is going on. Marxists used to be fond of this 
idea, which implied that social forces (notably economic ones) were out- 
pacing and undermining the existing power-structures, and hence 
bringing about an inevitable ‘collapse’ (with any luck, a ‘revolution’) 
from which Progress would emerge victorious, guided by Marxists. A 
crisis of the State is by definition a crisis of Sovereignty.4 


Sovereignty is the ultimate or last-resort power of decision over a given 
population and territory.> The question is a fundamental one, but I do 
not propose to tackle its philosophical side directly here. Everyone 
knows that in Great Britain a peculiar mysticism attaches to the notion, 
reflecting the metempsychosis of the late-feudal Crown into a represen- T 
tative Parliament, after the Revolutions between 1640 and 1688. Given 
the aristocratic or patrician nature of the resultant English representa- 
tion, an extraordinarily centralized and elitist apparatus of power and 
administration was created. It was voiced literally by James Vith and Ist 


1 This and other references to King James are from Johann Sommerville’s Keng James VI 
and 1° Political Writrags, Cambridge 1994. 
2 This essay 1s based on a lecture grven to the Sovereignty Seminar, Birkbeck College, 
London, June 1997 It appears here with permission from Secse/sst History: The Journal of 
the Socialist History Secsety. Thanks also to Anthony Barnett, Convenor of the Sovereignty 
Semunac. x 
31 owe the term to Anthony Smith, who employed it ın a recent address on ‘Sacred 
Ternitocy and National Identity’ at the Unrversity of Edinburgh, 1 May 1997 
4 An eacher argument along simular lines was made by David Marquand ın his pam- 
phlet Falterrag Levrathan: Nattenal Sovereignty, the Regroms aud Bureps, London n.d The 
besis of bis position was’ “The fact remains that Britain's political culture remains 
unusually—perhaps uniquely—aunfavourable both to the devolution of power from the 
nacional to the sub-national level, and to the kind of power-sharing implied by mem- 
bership of the European Community.. ' (pp 14-15) On May First the observation was 
still crue. 
3 All reflections on sovereignty are of course situared in a longer perspective stretching 
from Jean Bodin down to Dicey’s Law of the Constiruton. However, the thoughts 
bere owe most to recent work on the early-modern period, like J A.G 
Pocock’s many studies, aod Martin Thom’s Repxblscs, Nations and Tribes, Verso, London ~ 
1995; or to very recent views on the democratic reconfiguration of sovereignty, like 
Bernard Manin's Priscips da gexvernement reprisentatif, Paris 1995, Philip Pettit’s 
Repablecanssm. A Theory of Fresism and Geverament, Oxford 1997, and Dominique 
Schnapper's Le comsmamantl des citoyens: I idée mederne de natien, Pacis 1996 
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in the above quotation, at the moment of birth of the British Union. 
Then the Crown-in-Parliament became the sovereignty-mode of what 
Liah Greenfeld has called ‘God’s first-born’—+the early-modern or primi- 
tive template of the nation-state.® This lasted three centuries, plenty of 
time to acquire delusions of immemoriality. Round about its three- 
hundredth birthday in 1988, however, ın the thirty-fifth year of the 
reign of Elizabeth the tnd and Ist—and the ninth of Counter-Sovereign 
Margaret—uit began to exhibit serious symptoms. As if stricken by a 
premonitory curse, the Crown abruptly de-metempsychosed into a 
tacky Heritage side-show, leaving Parliament as sole manager of the 
national team-identity. Westminster was poorly equipped for the role: 
haxtexr, immemoriality and Empire had long ago 1mmured it into a tra- 
ditionalism immune from ‘that sort of thing’. So the Deposition of 
Margaret in 1990 consigned Britain to a sort of Hades, John Major's 
grey nether kingdom of dinge, sleaze, rigor mortis constitutionalism, 
tread-water triumphalism and anti-European xenophobia. 


It is tempting but erroneous here to speak of the old regime as having 
‘scraped the bottom of the barrel’. That would imply that there had been 
something else ın the barrel, previous stratagems or reforming devices 
attempted and found wanting until, in extremis, the political class just 
had to go for the bilge-water. Of course this was not so. Mother-of- 
Parliament-land had no requirement for such stratagems and devices: 
historic-exemplary status implies that nationalistic status-anxiety 1s for 
wimp-lands alone. Where first-born nationhood is threatened, therefore, 
there is only the barrel-bottom: it can’t be our fault, so they must be to 
blame. Hence identity may legitimately be redefined by the crudest 
means to hand: in this case a spluttering concoction of warm beer, bicy- 
cling clerics, filthy abattoirs, plotting foreigners and Sir James Gold- 
smith. 


Occluded Multinationalism 


Beneath the rotting barrel lies the sand, fortunately: a ‘sovereignty’ 
which will outlast the fall of Britain. But the banks of sovereignty are 
now themselves shifting rapidly in new tides. The locus of debate has at 
last shifted decisively from the economy to the state. It always used to be 
said by conscious and unconscious apologists of Old Corruption that the 
people ‘had no interest in constitutional questions’. Well, they seem to 
be acquiring one fast. That was in any case always a piece of Westminster 
dullardry. Ah for the days of such pseudo-shrewdness and unflinching 
self-admiration! Natwral/y there was little popular concern with reform- 
ing a Constitution which everyone had been taught to revere alongside 
the State Opening and Vera Lynn. But all this meant is that people used 
to behave themselves. In the 1980s they stopped behaving themselves. 
Then the Royal Family and the Tory Party stopped behaving themselves 
too. And finally Britain’s last hope of rectitude, the Labour Party, 
embarked upon a noisy and compromising—though possibly brief— 
affaire with democracy. About the same time as the National Lottery, 
identity-Axgst crept at last into the British soul and led it to query ‘the 
way we're governed’—which means sovereignty. 





€ Liah Greenfeld, Natromalism’ Free Roads te Mederesty, Cambeidge, Mass 1992, ch. I 


Thus did. 1989's End of History (etc.) reach Ukanian shores, only eight 
years late. One effect of the original event had been a great expansion of 

the view, as historians realized that the fateful eternity of the Cold War 
had been but one dismal chapter ın a longer and more interesting story. 
Similarly, in archipelagic terms we ought now to try and perceive 
Archaic-British Sovereignty as an episode now approaching its end. It 
started with the late-feudal assimilation of Wales and ended—morally--~ 
speaking, at least—amid the strident hysteria of Tory no-surrender 
Unionism between 1992 and 1997. 


The United Kingdom state was neither a standard-issue nation-state nor 
an ancien regime comparable to the Hapsburg and other empires. It 
escaped from the latter by stopping James’s posteritie well short of the 
world’s ende, but never made it as the former. However, the important 
thing is to recall that ıt never bad to make it in that way. This was 
because of its su: generis location within modernity. The prime mover 
would not itself be directly configured by the developmental process to _4 
which 1t gave rise. Here is the reason why down to the present the domi- 
nant British-Isles e¢hxas remains so studiedly vague and indefinite about 
being English. On that fundamental level—the plane of sovereignty— 
today’s ‘Englishness’ is a long-term locational effect rather than (as often 
said) a natural or ethnogenetic one. 


Remaining an early-modern state-nation within what became the 
nation-state world presented certain problems. One of these was dealing 
with the other archipelago stbnies. A crucial part of the evolution of 
Britain and Britons lay within the formative interim of 1688 to 1789— 
ın post-feudal but pre-nationalist times.” Wales had been absorbed by 
crass pre-modern techniques before this moment, but after 1688 these 7 
were no longer usable. From 1650 to 1660 Cromwell’s proto-Jacobin 
experiments with terror and assimilation had also proved futile. To align 
them with the new dominant-state project of overseas mercantile con- 
quest and colonization, different techniques of subordination or co- 
option were required for the larger nationalities of Ireland and Scotland. 
Such methods failed with the Irish, but succeeded for a long time with 
the Scots. It is the breakdown of that longer-lasting success which pro- 
vides the context of the Blair government's ‘devolution’, and our subject 
today. 


Today’s crisis of the state returns us logically to another, thar accompany- 
ing the establishment of the Williamite regime (1688-1702). Before the 
Prince of Orange's great coup d'état of 1688, the Stuarts had done their 
best with Perfect Union. James launched it with great enthusiasm and 
determination, I mentioned him to begin with because he deserves 
greater recognition: the wisest fool in Christendom who not only 
invented ‘Great Britain’ but tried extraordinarily hard to make it work. It 
was an eene experience re-reading his addresses to the English Parlia- 
ment earlier this year, at the same time as John Major was perched on his 





7 Linda Colley’s fundamental exploration of thus theme, Briteazs, New Haven 1993, con- 
centrates on its development in the eighteenth century, from 1707 up to Queen Victoca's 
accession 1n 1837—most of ıt ın this early-moderm or transitional era before the contem- 
porary one of national-identity politics 
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campaign soap-box squawking about saving the Union. In the good old 
pre-’89 days—when a decade felt a long time everywhere, and an eternity 
in Britarno—1603 had appeared coeval with the Ark. Abruptly the truth 
dawned: it was yesterday afternoon. The primal posteritie may have 
mostly departed, but much of its vessel was left behind. In fact we are 
still aboard the damned thing, and :1t’s sinking. Abrupt psychic reversal 
can occur at such moments. Suddenly it became clear how ‘too long ago 
to matter’ was itself mere ideology—the aura of a wilfully timeless state- 
hood, ın which the same Prime Minister could blather about Britain’s 
‘chousand years of history’ without someone dialling 999 for help. The 
problem was up-ended, too. No longer, ‘how can such an immemorial 
polity ever end?’—and more like, ‘how on earth has it kept going at all? 
Under this management?’ 


One vital element in that survival has been what one could call an 
occluded multinational state. This is how the formative crisis of the con- 
temporary British polity was resolved ın 1707, by the Treaty of Union 
with Scotland.® That crisis itself derived from the failure of Absolute 
Monarchy. Had Jacobean Mark 1 Sovereignty lasted longer, then the 
English unitary state would presumably bave expanded more straight- 
forwardly, like the French one. Whether as Royal despotism or as a suc- 
cessor Republic, it would have sought to repeat the Welsh experience in 
Scotland and Ireland. We can be reasonably sure that such a state would 
not have ‘solved’ the national questions of the British Isles; but it might 
have installed a somewhat more ordinary pattern of nationality politics. 


Instead, Absolutism was struck down by a muxture of decapitation, 
socio-religious revolt and military invasion, and gave way to the formi- 
dable elite authority mentioned before, that of an English-style par- 
lement which incorporated itself as collective Sovereign. This Leviathan 
then retained the actual (personal) monarch as a dependent or (ulti- 
mately) as a national-popular mascot. The shift in the centre of gravity 
was confirmed by the 1689 Declaration of Rights that greeted and 
allowed William’s accession to the throne. Perfect union by Royal 
Sovereignty had failed in practice but (more important) had now become 
impossible in principle. This was the heart of the formative crisis. Any 
new approach had to be parliament-centred, and involve complex nego- 
tuations and a written treaty—which would also be the written bit of 
William’s Great-British constitution—with the parliament of Scotland. 


Bur these were mainly uncharted waters in 1700 Europe. Such a non- 
regal union of states—but not of nations—:mplied an original configura- 
tion of sovereign power: an elite-civic supranational identity, as it were, 
which either disregarded nationality and religious faith or treated them as 
quite separate (and subordinate) issues. Both parliamentary elites had 
interests in striking such a deal, summanzed by Brian Levack as follows: 


8 As described in Bran Levack's invaluable and thorough survey, The Formatron of the 
British State: England, Scotland, and the Unsen, 1603-1707, Oxford 1987, especially the 
Totroducticn and ch 6. On the immediate arcumstances of the 1707 Union, the standard 
account remains that of George Pryde, ın The Treaty of Uara of Scotland and England, 1707, 
London 1950, which contains the text of the Treary ın its appendix Bur the Treaty text 
has been reproduced in Paul Henderson Scott’s useful anthology Sav/land: aa Uswen Conse, 
Edinburgh 1997, alongside other related material. 
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The two parliaments were reduced to one, and Scots and Eng- 
lishmen were given complete freedom of trade in either kingdom, 
but the administration of the two countries was never fully unified, 
and their laws and churches were kept separate. This arrangement, 

which lacks any parallel in Europe, has been described as quasi-fed- 
eralism. Whatever one may call it, it has oa responsible for main- 

tuning Scotland as e ‘satellite’ of England... 


The ‘occluded’ bit of the bargain is indicated by the last sentence. For the 
resultant multinational character would remain of great importance to 
the ‘satellite’ (or weaker partner), and yet—1n the longer term—be 
largely hidden from the dominant one. The ‘quasi’ part of ‘quasi-federal- 
ism’ has the same meaning. Federation in a more modern sense rests 
upon constitutional agreement among at least notionally equal govern- 
ments, who retain some separate representation and voice—a guaranteed 
if reduced sovereignty. Whereas here the whole point was to remove such 
representation and voice—without the trouble of transforming or 
removing the nation behind them. The Jameses, the Charleses and 
Olrver Cromwell had all tried that and failed. The formula now to be 
employed was an ‘incorporation’ of states which left nationhood— 
notably institutional nationhood—alone. “The ‘Treaty established a 
British state’, concludes Levack, ‘... nothing more and nothing less’. 


Unreformable Unitarism? 


The underlying demography and economics of the archipelago—with 
England representing more than three-quarters of the whole—meant 
that such a state could then behave pretty well ‘as if’ it was a unitary 
polity. Approaching the year 2000 we still inhabit ‘as if land. Although ` 
the most significant of the national minorities, the Scots were (and 
maybe still are) too few, far off, ill-organized and (in European terms) 
‘unconnected’ to interfere with such a de facto interpretation of 
Britishness. In practice the English Parliament simply turned into the 
United Kingdom Parliament and got its own way with a name-change. 
Later such unitarism was buttressed by a nineteenth-century reconstruc- 
tion of the Monarchy. Transformed into a popular ideology-code, this 
worked as a state-ordained nationalism-substtute until the collapse of 


the 19908.7° 


The old interpretation still prevails, of course. But it is ceasing to do so, 
because of the new crisis of sovereignty created by a combination of 
© British decline, the European Union, and the advance of non-elite (or 
anti-elite) democracy. As a result the crisis of dis-formation of Crown-in- 
Parliament absolutism is now seriously upon us. 1997's electoral lurch 
was another symptom of this—whether or not ıt indicates any deeper 
will to escape. And one of its victims now seems certain to be the style of 
multinational sovereignty whose origins we have been looking at. 





9 Lewack, The Formatren of the British State, p. 222. 

10 J argued this case in a book called The Enchanted Glass. Britasa and tts Menerchy, Loodon 

© 1988, which had the misfortune to eppear just before things got serious and Sovereignty 
. lost its Royal alibi How complete the loss now us was shown ın the famous Carlton TY 

programme in January this year, where a telephone poll produced—for the first time—an 

anti-monarchical majority un Scotland 
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Occluded multinationalism depended completely upon the absence of 
political voice in its ‘satellites’. That was the single most important 
meaning of ‘incorporation’. More exactly, it was that meaning from the 
majority or main-body standpoint. But the point has never been taken in the 
same way by the satellites themselves. As Harms pointed out in the art- 
icle quoted before, not much was said of any importance during the 
longest election campaign in history. Among the important statements, 
however, were some made at its outset by Conrad Russell on the Con- 
stitution." Re-reading the Treaty of Union, he underlined how it was in 
fact ‘an international treaty between two equal sovereign states... [which] 
may be thought by some to be capable of renegotiation’, and also recog- 
nized ‘a residual Scottish sovereignty’. This may be a museum-piece in 
England, but lives on in the satellite: ‘What the Scots have wanted ever 
since 1603 is recognition as equal partners in a union with England. This 
the English, because of their unitary theory of sovereignty, have consis- 
tently denied them.’ In other words, when Scots have talked about ‘being 
British’, staying ın the Union, and so forth most of them have never meant 
whet the English—and especially English political leaders—thought 
they meant by these apparently harmless phrases. Such misunderstand- 
ings are vital to an unwritten constitution. Though less blatantly obvi- 
ous than in the case of Northern Ireland, Scottish and Welsh mcbententes 
are just as profound, and just as reflective of the present crisis. Hence, 
Russell continues, ‘For Scots the point of devolution is to destroy this 
unconscious English supremacism .. . Something like two-thirds of Scots 
want to preserve the Union with England, but they do not want, and 
have never wanted, to preserve it on exclusively English terms.’ 


Some other conclusions seem to me to follow from his acute observations. 
‘Devolution’ is for London precisely that: ‘power retained’, or a way of 
preserving the old terms, while affecting the more democratic or liberal 
approach made obligatory by the post-’89 climate. Lady Thatcher's ver- 
sion lay in pretending to devolve power to ‘the individual’'—entrepre- 
neurs, families and so forth. Blair, on the other hand, ın the phrase which 
the election campaign made sadly famous—though naturally more in 
Scotland than in England—would rather give nothing away to a north- 
erly ‘parish council’. Since his Scottish Party is fixated on this aim, he has 
no option. But like nearly everyone in England he interprets the Scots 
assembly as simply a more democratic form of administration, a benign 
modernization-move in no way affecting the existing structure of sover- 
eignty. The Scots by contrast (including many in the Labour Party, and 
many Conservatives) will welcome the reconstituted parliament as a reap- 
pearance (albeit one-legged), of sovereignty among them—something 
more like equality, ‘their due’ in the sense of what the Treaty should have 
meant, and so on. Could misunderstanding be deeper, or more total? 


In sovereignty questions, voice 1s all.’? This did not seem to be true for 
long enough, granted. But that was because a kind of compensated 
angesthesis was kept in place as long as the collective Scottish voice was 


™ Tn Search of the Constitution’, Tre Literary Supplement, 00 4901, 7 March 1997. 

™ Voice was allowed in the Stormont Parliament at Belfast from 1922 until 1974, cet- 

tainly, on condition 1t maintained the complete traditional alignment of Protestant 

Loyalism with the sovereign-imperial perspective. As soon as that ceased, it was dissolved 
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(so to speak) being re-routed via the Westminster modem and translated 

into unitarist-speak. In that sense, 1707’s ‘incorporation’ was a devious 

form of strangulation, for long justified in the name of British progress 

Notoriously, Scots of all classes had for long a strong interest in British 
-and Imperial progress: hence their silence was compensated, and half- 

bearable during the decades of empire and a centrally-administered wel- 

fare state. But even then it never really signified to them submergence in a—x* 

Perfect Union or—as James fantasized it later on in the same speech— 

‘Golden conquest cymented with Love’.™3 


The Leopard’s Spots 


The main body has two ways of tackling its satellice-problem. One was 

the perfect rigidity of the stick-insect (Thatcher and Major); the other is 

a display of Lampedusan zeal for as much of the New as can be counted 

on not to disturb the Old too much (Blair). I realize anyone making such 

a glum suggestion during the euphoria of the moment is liable to be dis- 4 
missed as a curmudgeon. After twenty years of constitutional catatonia 
someone appears to actually change something, and all you do is sneer. 


So let me defend a more sober stance on New Everything as follows. In 
general terms, there is likely to be less ground for the negotiation of nov- 
elty into the system than appears at first sight—particularly in a period 
of euphoric expectation. A state in steepening long-term decline will 
tend to consolidate or fall back upon its essence, even while it searches— 
avidly, as at present—for new survival-formulae. The Labour govern- 
ment inherits easily the most dense, refractory and metropole-centred 
power-system in Europe. That historical unitarism was borne to a new 
level altogether by the reforming passion of Baroness Thatcher, who in T 
some respects remains Blair's heroine and model. He wants to move ina 
different direction, but ‘as she did’ in the sense of rapidly, popularly and 
decisively—even ruthlessly. Furthermore, he has something she didn’t: a 
new party. The new Premier’s authority enjoys the crucial vehicle of a 
‘modernized’ party where greater individual democracy has been 
counter-balanced by intensified central domination. To regain office, in 
other words, Kinnock, Smith and he were forced to transform Labourism 
along parameters which were (immediately) those of “Thatcherism’ but 
(more profoundly) could not help also being those of an ultra-centralist 
polity near the end of its tether. They made Labour a party of power, 
rather than protest; but ‘power’ is not an abstraction. A party reconfig- 
ured in these circumstances unwittingly became the prime bearer of 
actual ‘sovereignty’. For all Britannic subjects power has the defined 
form of Crown-in-Parliament, the airless courtroom-Chamber by the 
Thames, the wondrously flexible Constitution (and so on—all the rest of 
it). Also, we kaow how New Labour has attained its object: through the 


13 In this context, it is interesting to note bow ın Scotland political science has been in 
practice a branch of pathology—one might say perhaps: from speech-defect to aurism, via 
inarticulacy, abject mimesis and the endless taxonomy of body-language nationalism The 
spread of participarrve democracy since the 19603 weakened that ansesthesis, while 1989 — 
signalled ics imminent end, even in Brion But the ending has now coincided with the 
disappearance of all the other ambient conditions which foe so long underwroce voiceless 
incorporation. a non-party hegemonic elite (‘the Establishment), the Crown, the Empire 

and relarive economic success Hence the crisis 
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kind of absurd tip-over inherent in the ancient electoral system—too 
great a victory, in other words, and one owed to the mechanism of elite 
representation rather than democracy. It would seem to follow that the 
‘Presidentialism’ so many commentators have depicted is not a passing 
or merely personal phenomenon. It is most probably—in the terms I rec- 
ommended earlier—a farther phase in the crisis of the state: from 
Monarch-substitute to pretend-President.*4 


Yes, it could be all be different if...but I think I should refrain from 
speculation about the subjectivity and ‘real intentions’ of the new 
regime. My point ıs that the sovereignty-problem is structural, not per- 
sonal. And also that most of it seems inscribed in the original historic 
solution found for the (temporary) transformation or extension of Eng- 
land into ‘Britain’. That solution was a by-product of early-Enlighten- 
ment civism: by definition it avoided the perils and tumults of the 
nationalism which subsequently informed such alterations of the map. 
However, it took place well before democracy, too; and hence was never 
sanctioned by popular will or what Ernest Renan called the ‘daily 
plebiscite’ of wider representation. The absence of further revolutions of 
the state—so lauded by system-worshippers—meant that this primi- 
tive-civic nationalism was also preserved in the aspic of its time. The 
price of non-revolution was a palimpsest nature, in other words, later 
coded by Burke as ‘evolutionary’, ‘gradual’ and superior to the rest of the 
post-1789 world. 


One aspect of the palimpsest was 1707’s treaty-preservation of an insti- 
tutional national society and a strong national consciousness, albeit 
- exiled to ‘satellite’ limbo. Nationalss#—in what would become the stan- 
dard ethno-linguistic sense of the nineteenth and twentieth cencuries— 
was slow to evolve there for a perfectly obvious reason: ın Scotland, there 
was no ‘nation’ to be built, redeemed, ‘imagined’ and so on by means of 
the usual formulae. The nation was there already. It had been around as 
. long as England, and—whatever the long-run faults of the Union—was 
neither dismantled, suppressed nor seriously under-developed.*> ‘In- 
corporation’ was not colonization, even if ıt meant a good deal of (so to 
speak) self-colonization. It follows that national liberation is not much 
like decolonization either. ‘Disincorporation’ would be a more accurate 
phrase—so far, a relatively low-key process marked by successive 





4 The less noticed aspect of the 1997 election result was chat it deprrved the British coun- 
ties of genuine democracy, quite possibly—as far as che ‘British’ bit is concerned—for the 
last ume The government which the multinarional electorate voted for was, in propor- 
tional terms, a Labour-Libeml Democrat alliance under which a longer-lasting left-centre 
regime was quite conceivable, snd consutunonal change might have stood a far better 
chance of realiration. Instead, the Labour Party's winner-take-all majority could very well 
end by returning everyone to Hades: that is, to a revanchiste Conservatism swept back on 
the turning tide, and perhaps even more devoted to Union-mania and liberation from 
Europe Unless proporuonal representation 1s established, one presidenttalism will sooner 
or later lurch over into anóther. 

13 In his The Pedstacal Development of the Britssh Isles r 100-1400, Oxford 1990, Robin Frame 
argues that two centuries before James's accession to the English chrone—and three before 
the Union Treaty—the determining fact of Britizh-Isles life was its permanenc-seeming 
partition between two monarchic stares, the northern one remarkable for its ‘stability and 
recuperatrve qualities’ and much better organised than a later romantic and Unionist his- 
tonography would concede 
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attempts at reconstituting a broadly-based civic-political (rather than an 
ethnic) identity. The reacquisition of voice has been as odd as the way it 
was lost three centuries ago. 


West-Lothianitis 


‘It is no accident that...’, another fine old Marxist phrase. It gives me — ~x 
great pleasure to revive it as well, by pointing out that by no accident is 
Conrad Russell an authority on the seventeenth-century foundations of 
sovereignty, and hence sees the contemporary dilemma so clearly. 
Accident would be an equally poor explanation for the fact that the most 
persistent and celebrated critic of devolved government in Britain over 

the last twenty years is a living relic from the same century. I refer of 
course to Tam Dalyell, MP, of The Binns, in West Lothian. Since the first 

of May we have seen him remount on the umpteenth leg of his crusade to 

save the Union. Where his ancestor General (or ‘Bloody’) Tam used mus- 

ket and sabre on the underlings, today’s Laird wields The West Lothian 4 
Question. He has laid about him with it for over twenty years now, smit- 

ing liberal smartasses and heeding no man lest the (nationalist) Devil 
steal his tongue. ‘One day...’ he recently told Swxday Times readers 


a government will come which will not tolerate a situation where 

my successor and the other West Lothian member, Robin Cook, 

will still be able to vote on housing, education and health in West 
Bromwich but not in West Lothian. A Prime Minister and a gov- 
ernment which set such store by doing what is right in the long 

term cannot shrug off this problem by intoning: ‘Sufficient unto 

the day is the evil thereof’. Just how will the White paper address 

the problem of setting up a subordinate parliament in pat— F 
though only parot a Kingdom which above all one wishes to 

keep united?" 


Did ‘one’ not know the context and the man, another 999 call might 
seem appropriate. This is at first glance the language of sandwich-board 
salvationism. What ‘evil thereof’, intoned upon which wrathful ‘day’? As 
for ‘subordinate parliaments’, isn’t today’s Europe carpeted with them 
from the River Oder to the Atlantic? What Biblical doom can possibly 
be hastened by a few more in the British Isles? 


But of course the man ıs a familiar, like that darker sense in which he 
does know what he is talking about. Being from the seventeenth century 
he bears Sovereignty in the blood, and understands that ‘subordinate’ 
would actually mean ‘insubordinate’. Beneath the studied phraseology of 
the West Lothian Question lies an invocation of terror and the Last Days. 
There is no way in which some sense of sovereignty regained can be pre- 
vented from informing a new Scottish parliament. And hence, no way 10 
which a counter-sense can be prevented from arising in the old British- 
English parliament. No way (consequently) of avoiding some kind of 
struggle over where the last word lies—on what, eventually, might be 
any oumber of subjects. = 


16 Devolution Now it's the West Bromwich Question’, Sanday Trmas News Restew, 18 
May 1997. 
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For Dalyell and his numerous class (the artificers and loyal servitors of 
Union) such a struggle must be prevented at all costs. The only sure way 
of doing so is by abortion. Unfortunately, this particular abortion lobby 
has got used to phrasing its message in the deliberately quaint litany 
imposed by its author: legislating on sewage, road-signs, toilet-paper, 
class-sizes and e-coli outbreaks ‘in West Bromwich but not ın West 
Lothian’, or an English resentment of over-many Scots at Westminster— 
that bothered King James greatly too. Such matters. have of course been 
straightforwardly resolved by other regional or subordinate-national 
constitutions round the world, and there would be nothing to prevent 
that here—sf we had a mew, general, written constitutional settlement to replace 
1688 Sovereignty.’ A redrafted, democratic Union could then build in 
some new quasi-federative, confederal or other partnership scheme for 
the ethnies. But this is Tam’s real point, one to which he has never 
wanted to draw overmuch attention. Heavy concentration on hypnoti- 
cally engulfing detail dispels the uneasy radicalism attaching to such 
notions. The truth is not only that do we not have such a settlement. In 
itself that might just be a remediable accident. The more effective 
truth—best not dwelt on for the sake of democratic sanity—is that in 
this Kingdom which ‘one’ (Dalyell, the Queen, Tony Blair, and so on) 
wishes to keep united to the world’s ende, we never will. 


Make Up or Break Up 


At the end of his 1607 speech to the English Houses of Parliament, 
James lapsed into an appeal to them all to trust his own person: 


Studie therefore hereafter to make a good Conclusion. Avoid all 
delays, cut off all vain questions, that your King may have his law- 
full desire, and be not disgraced in his yust endes. And for your secu- 
ritie in such reasonable points of restrictions, whereunto I am to 
agree, ye need never doubt of my inclination. For I will not say any 
thing which I will not promise, nor promise anything which I will 
not swear; What I swear I will signe, and what I signe, I shall with 
God’s grace ever perform. 


In che beginning lay the end. Tony Blair’s fustian resembles King 
James’s so closely because the deeper problematic of Sovereignty 1s the 
same. There is actually only one solution to West-Lothianitis and the 
quandaries of devolution: recognition of the sovereign character of the 
new—or more precisely, the restored—Scottish parliament. If that is not 
given, it will end by imposing itself. The ‘New Britain’ everyone has 
heard so much about for the last six months requires a new Treaty of 


7 The point most regularly made by defenders of devolunon is that a supposedly analo- 
gous system has worked in Spain for peripheral countries with oanooal pretentions. 
Unfortunately, more rigorous examination shows the crucial weakness of the model, when 
casually transferred to the UK. Post-Franco Spain created the all-embracing constitutional 
order of Pestade de las macremal:dades precisely in order to accommodate subordinate sover- 
¢ignues—wichout which, nothing would have worked British Unioosm, by contrast, is 
a belief either thar nothing Ike thar is needed at all or-—if some changes uresomely force 
foreign constuicutionalism In the system's subconscious, Edmund Burke remains firmly in 
charge of the sovereigntyscape. 
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Union. This has to be renegotiated: ın 1998-99, it can no longer be 
imposed. But renegotiation needs at least two parties, 1n order to guaran- 
tee consent, whole-hearted democratic agreement—and all the other 
watchwords. If a substicute for equal partnership 1s imposed by one side 
alone—as appears likely—it can only end up as provisional, incessantly 
contested, and probably bad-tempered. 

—™ 
If there is anything in the longer-term perspective I have argued for here, 
then ‘devolution’ will be like the application of a Band-Aid to a broken 
leg. Thus far it remains founded—like Labour’s previous 1978 Bulls— 
upon solemn listings of discrete ‘powers’. These may be either given to 
the oew assembly, or—in the formula reputedly more favoured by 
Blair—’ withheld’ from it as the umperial responsibilities of Westminster. 
That may make a difference to legislative progress through the House of 
Commons but ın no way affects the principle. In the light of sovereignty, 
both formulae are absurd. They disregard and offend the ‘residual Scottish 
sovereignty’ which Russell has rightly diagnosed in the post-1707 legacy. og 
The only way this can be avoided is by treating the resurrected assembly 
as a constituent or ‘convention parliament’, one of whose tasks—probably 
the most umportant—wiull be to strike a new deal with Westminster and 
replace the old Treaty, on behalf of the Scottish nation.*® In 1689 conven- 
tion parliaments redefined sovereignty after the Stuarts, and established 
the new system of representative, corporate Rights. Farther conventions 
are needed to establish democracy, along the lines argued for by Charter 
88 in England and the Constitutional Convention ın Scotland. 


A propos the latter—and in case people feel uneasy with the abstraction of 
‘the natron’—let me remind them of recent concrete history. The Scottish 
Constitutional Convention was a broadly-based body which included the~~™ 
Labour Party, the trade unions, the churches, and representative of the 
most important institutions. Not without reason was it parodied as a con- 
stellation of the Scottish great-and-good, convened ın definitely Godly 
style by a cleric of the Episcopalian Church, Kenyon Wright. The 
Convention met patiently for years in the 1980s and produced the over- 
modest Home-rule scheme on which any new legislation will largely be 
founded.” But in 1988—the 300th anniversary of William’s accession— 


18 Debate about the likely meaning of devolution ıs dominated in Scotland itself by 
Lindsay Paterson’s remarkable book The Axtowsasy of Modera Scotland, Edinburgh 1995, an 
account of the ‘self-management’ history of Scoctish institutions from 1707 down to the 
present. ‘Low politics’ —es he puts 1t—have always remained mainly in natrve hands why 
therefore should setung up a new national assembly change things much? This perspec- 
tive seems to me to ignore the fundamental nature of sovereignty. a parliament us not in 
fact just another rostitution of crvil society, devoted to the extension or completion of ‘low 
politics’ Quite apart from its significance for ‘identity’—under-rated in Paterson's 
opac—it umplies a qualitative shift to the ‘high politics’ of last-resort respoosibility and 
extme-local status. The commanding general text oo Scotush politics remains Michael 
Fry's Patromege and Preacrple. A Polstacal History of Modern Scotland, Aberdeen 1987, an acid 
account—io the sutbor's words—of ‘just how bad the Scots have been at politics’ 

19 By the way, during these manoeuvrings it was plainly todicered to the Scots great-and- 
good class how post-1998 Sovereignty 1s likely to function Irritated by Tory badgering 
over a posable ‘tartan tux’, Blair abruptly announced that not just a referendum, butaref- _- 
erendum ow berag taxed would be required to set up the Edinburgh assembly This device, 
unique in referendal history, 1s now on the way co being umplemented next September It 

1s certain to produce an unprecedented tidal wave of jokes about the contents of Scottish 
pockets/sporrans. More seriously, a petty campaigning nuisance was elevated by fiat into 
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1t also published a Scotttsh Clarm of Right signed by most Labour and 
Liberal-Democrat MPs, which attributed all sovereign rights in Scotland 
to the Scottish people, rather than to the Crown in Westminster. Did they 
mean 1t? Well, presumably the signatories did mean it, at least while 
their pens were scratching the Declaration paper. Some of them may now 
be telling themselves it is irrelevant, or has been superseded by the newly 
Glorious & Bloodless Accession of 1997. If so, they are mistaken. 


Such recusants have probably been stricken by the curse of the New. 
Living inside a cadaver has certain risks, including a belief in miracles. 
Since spontaneous regeneration is difficult—implying a revolution, a 
new constitution, and so on—the tempration is to hope that marvellous 
short-cuts, ingenious tricks and wheezes, might do instead. Thatcherism 
was a hot-house for this sort of thing, and a Left modelled by her influ- 
ence hes partly succumbed to it too. She felt the need for change, and the 
hunger for it. But her government also rested upon a Czarist resolve to 
maintain the old Union regime unchanged. Hence non-state or socio- 
economic transformations had to be feverishly stimulated or at least— 
where they turned out to be hard, or impossible—fantasized about: 

Crowned entrepreneurialism, America minus the democracy and egali- 

tarianism—everyone here will recall only too well these and other half- 
wit formulae of the eighties. An instant intelligentsia and formula- 
industry arose to supply them. The authentic philosophy of the Anglo- 
British domain had been empiricism, but in the 1980s this was abruptly 
—and maybe fatally—deposed. John Locke, Michael Oakeshott and 
nearly everyone in between were consigned to the bin. Where superior 
somnolence had reigned, think-tanks mushroomed and prophets power- 
breakfasted with Ministers. 


I mention all this now not out of hostility to the postmodem, but to try 
and locate it better.*° It may not be so easy to distinguish death-throes 
from the stirrings of the new. Any suggestion of this kind—thar nation- 
states are the likely inheritors of the British Union—is bound to en- 
counter the accusation of archaism. All think-tanks seem to have it in for 
nationalism and nation-states: out-moded, narrow, obstructive, reac- 
tionary, inward-looking and immune to alternative intellectual medicine. 
As a modernizing addict, I sympathize with much of this. None the less, 
if the question of sovereignty ıs taken seriously, then the emphasis has to 
be put the other way. A degree of anachronism remains inseparable from 
solutions to that question in the United Kingdom, because the context 
itself remains so deeply anachronistic. There can be no magic leap out of 


19 comtrmned 

wha felt Like a matter of state 1n the satellite. The Constitunon Convention was not even 
consulted about the switch. After so many years of quiet democratic effort that body 
thought ıt had earned a voice which might be heard—especially since ıt was dominated 
by Blaır's own party. Indeed ıt had come to fancy itself as a kind of shadow-parliament. All 
in all, a valuable lesson tn sovereignty, unlikely to be forgotten when the ecrual parliament 


meets. 

æ Scotland has certainly not lagged behind in cultrvation of the New. In fact the 
Enlightenmentc strain 1n its culture has allowed ıt to make concribunons which no-one 
would align with think-tankery, like Bemard Crick and David Millar's admirable pam- 
phlet To Make the Parlsement of Scotland a Medel for Demecracy, Edinburgh 1995. But in the 
sovereigotyscape argued for here, ıt remains unlikely that such a model could ever be cre- 
ated without s nacional state 
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it. Democracy won a remarkable victory on May First; but so (unavoid- 
ably) did archaism. We don’t yet know which aspect will be the more 
important; but of course the argument advanced here implies the second. 
Power may or may not corrupt ‘absolutely’; it will as sure as hell tend in 
that direction. In such an old-fashioned framework, old-fashioned soļu- 
tions remain not only inevitable but at least provisionally desirable. If the 


President continues his successful appropriation of the former charisma of —~« 


Royalty, and the framework gets even more old-fashioned beneath all the 
trappings of the New, then they will become that much more desirable. 
This is why the Convention and its Claim remain justified—and much 
more justified in principle than in the over-praised detail of the self-rule 
schemes which it and other bodies have so laboriously considered. 


Trapped in the Interim 


The present British Sovereignty-system arose ın the interim era between 


Absolutism and (with 1776 and 1789) the advent of democracy. Its ter- 1 


munal crisis is occurring 1n another interim: that between the national- 
identity states of 1789-1989 and the formation of a democratic European 
polity. Historical and developmental location explains most of what mat- 
ters about nationalism. The point can be put more crassly, too: things 
happen when they have to, usually at the ‘wrong time’. There is a 
deeply—and in its own way essentially—accidental side to progress, 
which has consistently mocked bluepriot-makers from the Enlighten- 
ment onwards. This has nothing to do with irrationalism or ‘human 
nature’ in the fatidic sense, though it helps to explain the formation of 
mythologies of that kind. The wrong tume which we happen to be in is 
the one between the endlessly-analyzed ‘decline of the nation-state’ and a 


European successor 10 which ethnoo-linguistic and political differentiation “~T 


can assume renewed and stable forms.?? 


It would of course be awfully convenient if Scotland, Wales and Ulster 
could fast-forward into that regional/national condition of the future. 
There 18 no lack of voices urging them to do so, and thus avoid the perils 
of nation-statehood and atavism as well as the delusions of sovereignty in 
a globalized world These same admonitory voices have discovered how 
the abandonment of old-style sovereignty can be awfully good for you— 
how societies may actually gain in effective authority (as well as in eco- 
nomic terms) through a pooling or merging of statehood, and this 
without sacrificing ‘identity’ in the psychic or communitarian sense.?? 
Well, that may be so, and be absolutely splendid, for those with the stuff to 
give away. For those without it, who possess nothing resembling sover- 
eign power to ‘pool’, ‘merge’ or gallantly sacrifice, the prospect is neces- 
sarily a bit different. Sovereignty-rich metropolitans may enjoy such 


71 Just bow far we may be from that condition is luscraced by two commanding recent dis- 
cussions of European Union, Alan Milward’s The Esrepees Resces of the Natrow-State, London 
1992, and Perry Anderson's recent essays on Europe, published onginally in the Lemalen 
Reseow of Books (January 1996) and republished in Peter Gowan and Perry Anderson, eds, 


i 


The Questres of Excrepe, Verso, London 1997 The same author's incisive essay, The Invention — 


of the Region’, was published by the European University College's “Working Papers’ 
series, Florence 1995 

™ Geoffrey Mulgan’s recent study Commectty How Wai Shemld Live mm the 218 Century, London 
1997, 1s a compeebenstve overview of this perspectrve on matters of culture and sovereignty. 
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snakes-and-ladders; sovereignty-deprived satellites wouldn't mind just 
getting into the game. For the letter, the UK and French Leviathans 
appear quite differently: not only did they appropriate smaller-nation 
sovereignty, they think they can give ıt away on our behalf as well. 


Scotland has plenty of its own fast-forwarders, some of them in the 
Scottish National Party—which has been brandishing ‘Independence in 
Europe’ for many years. As usual, I suspect they ectually mean some- 
thing different by-it, not necessarily appreciated from a distance. As a 
formulaic long-term solution, the thought may appeal of being an 
autonomous Region, or Region-Nation inside European Union—what- 
ever ‘independence’ turns out to mean there. In the shorter term, how- 
ever, as a way of avoiding trouble, strife and secession, there is always 
another implication present, but possibly less evident in the 
London/Home County conurbation. It is that England—or maybe even 
regions of England—must move at the same time towards some similar or 
equivalent status. Indeed—since that happens to be where Sovereignty is 
unjustly concentrated—it would plainly be easiest for the metropolis to 
at least temporarily lead the way in such sacrifice.?3 


So on with the pooling and merging, Britons. Until merger is achieved 
and ‘Sovereignty’ decently buried, however—that is, until the interim 
becomes a bit less interim, just to be going on with—could the peripher- 
als please have some ordinary, boring, narrow, dangerous, egotistical, 
potentially aravistic (etc.) sovereignty? In an epoch of the provisional, 
the sole solution remains the actually attainable one: that which looks 
back as well as forward—sovereign statehood, also known as indepen- 
dence, and prescribed by the general rules still prevalent in Europe and 
the United Nations world.*4 Though some of its members-to-be may not 
yet grasp the implication, the new Scottish parliament does have a sover- 
eignty-ambit defined for it in advance by the history I have tried to over- 
view here: from the 1689 Claim of Right down to the new 1988 one 
squeezed out by the pressures of Thatcherism. That is where it will really 
start from. In the new parliament there may also be plenty of ‘good 
boys’—including I hope 50 per cent of women—who wish above all to 
conduct themselves with devolved propriety inside the pseudo-im- 
memorial rules of Ukanian hegemony, antique and New. This is already 
known as ‘making the parliament work’. I suspect they will be wasting 
their time. Seen in the sovereignty terms we have been looking at—the 
rise and fall of Britishism—ordinary nation-statehood and responsibility 
(also known as freedom) may turn out to be a lot less trouble. 


Readers may have noted something odd about this manner of argument. 
It amounts to saying that a frankly sovereign parliament and its eventual 





23 The new government's proposals for an elected London council and mayor may mark a sg- 
orficant tuming point for regsonalism in England However, that may depend in tum upoo 
areas where greater restiveness bas been shown in the pest, like the North Hast and Comwall. 
M These rules are changing, naturally, but have always tended to trail far behind actual or 
coal-face alterations Today they are still anchored to the ere well described by Professor 
Gerry Simpson in The Diffusion of Sovereignty in the Post-Colonial Age’, Stexford! 
Journal of Internatsenal Law, vol. 32, 00. 2, 1996. Sumpson contends thar there os a new 
post-1989 tendency to ‘rethink self-determination’, which could entail thar ‘Even seces- 
s100, long the perizh of international law, 1s making something of a comeback’ 
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accompaniment, a Scottish state, are both the most likely and the best 
solutions to the emerging dilemma, and yet employs no standard-issue 
nationalist rhetoric to do so. This 1s because the case does not depend— 
and actually never has depended—aupon such familiar motifs and incan- 
tations. It may also be why the latter sound a bit odd ın the United 
Kingdom context, as if an important message was somehow getting mis- 
translated into the wrong tongue. The general (hence unavoidable) 
speech-mode of nationalism never accords with the particular problem- 
atic of the England-Scotland relationship. It does fit Ireland, and half- 
fits Northern Ireland/Ulster. But that is because Irish nineteenth- 
century and early twentieth-century development was so much closer to 
European and global norms: ın comparative terms, it was more ‘modern’ 
than main-island politics. The political die for that development was 
cast by the incorporation of the Irish parliament in 1800—across the 
threshold of nationality-politics, as it were, two and a half centunes after 
Welsh assimilation and one after the Treaty of Union. 


This can be put in another way, by asking what the Scottish electorate 
now votes for. In one sense, of course, it votes via the Westminster table 
@ hote menu of different parties inherited from the long epoch of political 
incorporation. However it can also be seen as voting in a fairly unani- 
mous (70 to 80 per cent) manner for a decided if ill-defined direction of 
affairs, described in innumerable surveys and polls as ‘more say in our 
own affairs’, ‘home rule’, and so on. With some relief, some commenta- 
tors regularly point out that only one part of this registers as overt ‘sepa- 
ratism’—the 20 to 25 per cent supporting the sNP. This is true, but the 
relief is misplaced. The point can be put more Irishly: in Scotland, Home 
Rule ıs far too serious a matter to be distracted by Independence. 


What most voters may really be supporting is (so to speak) the Sover- 
eignty Party, a movement now addressing itself to the people in many 
different party and non-party guises—and with increasingly open sup- 
port from within the ranks of Scottish Conservatism. It could also be 
called the right-to-decide party. The most ımportant thing for a recalled 
parliament to decide (I need hardly point out) is not raising or lowering 
income tax by a few percent. It will be whether to try and alter the condi- 
tions of UK affiliation. Like many (possibly most) adherents of ‘right-to- 
decide’, I think that once ıt comes into existence only a Scottish 
parliament will have the right to decide such questions. Of course this 
body might meet only once and decided to follow 1707 precedent, by 
requesting reincorporation at Westminster. I would be disappointed by 
the verdict but would certainly accept it on democratic grounds; just as I 
assume opponents would accept any eventual verdict on disincorporation 


or seeking ‘independence in Europe’. 


The right-to-decide party 1s about democracy, not ethno-cultural nation- 
alism. At the same time, it recognizes that democracy retains a predomi- 
nantly national configuration capable of transformation but not (or not 
yet) of supersession or transcendence. British Unionism was a short-lived 
pseudo-transcendence whose day is over. The 1997 elettion result opens 
the door to (at least) begin an escape from it, I hope we can get some way 
through that door before it closes again. 
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—a 


Norman Geras 


Marxists before the Holocaust 


I shall begin here from an astonishing fact. In December 1938, in an appeal to 
American Jews, Leon Trotsky in a certain manner predicted the impending 
Jewish catastrophe. Here is what he wrote: ‘It is possible to imagine without 
difficulty what awaits the Jews at the mere outbreak of the future world war. 
“But even without war the.next development of world reaction signifies with 
certainty the physical extermination of the Jews. This was just a few weeks after 
Kristallnacht and it was one month before Hitler’s famous Reichstag speech of 
30 January 1939 in which he ‘prophesied’ the annihilation of European Jewry 
in the event of a world war. 


I call Trotsky’s prediction an astonishing fact. For it is a common and well- 
grounded theme in the literature of the Holocaust that the disaster was not 
‘really predictable. It was outside the range of normal experience and of sober 
political projection or indeed imagination. Even once the tragedy began to 
unfold, many people found the information on what was being done to the 
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Jews hard to absorb, hard to connect up into a unified picture of compre- 
hensive genocide, hard to believe; and this applied to wide sections of the 
Jewish population itself. Then, after the event, its enormity has seemed 
to many difficult to grasp. It has seemed to be in some measure beyond 
understanding and explanation. We have the evidence of such a reaction 
from none other than Trotsky’s great biographer. Referring to ‘the 
absolute uniqueness of the catastrophe’, Isaac Deutscher would later 


write: 


The fury of Nazism, which was bent on the unconditional extermi- 
nation of every Jewish man, woman, and child within its reach, 
passes the comprehension of a historian, who tries to uncover the 
motives of human behaviour and to discern the interests behind the 
motives. Who can analyze the motives and the interests behind the 
enormities of Auschwitz?... we are confronted here by a huge and 
ominous mystery of the degeneration of the human character that 
will forever baffle and terrify mankind.” 


How are we to account for Trotsky’s prescience in this matter? Was it per- 
haps just some sort of stray, dark intuition? Or was it rather a hypothesis 
founded on the forms of knowledge which he brought to trying to under- 
stand the realities of his tıme? I shall ın due course propose as an answer 
that ıt was something in between. But I will come to this answer by way 
of a critical review of Ernest Mandel’s thinking on the same subject. This 
is the main purpose of what I want to present here, though my aim will be 
as well, through ıt, to offer same more general reflections on Marxism as a 
body of theory in relation to the Nazi genocide against the Jews. 


I say a critical review of Mandel’s thinking on the subject and critical is 
what it will be; although ıt will be somewhat less so in relation to his 
later views as compared with the earlier ones, since there was an internal 
development and enlargement of these. Still, overall, it will be critical. 
And I am bound to observe, therefore, that so critical a review may seem 


! Leon Trocaky, Om the Jowesh Question, New York 1970, p. 29, orginal emphasis. 

* Isaac Deutscher, The Jewish Tragedy and the Histoctan’, in his The Nex-Jewsh Jew and 
Other Essays, London 1968, pp. 163-4. For discussion of the unpredictability of che Holo- 
caust and the roital difficulties of belief, see Yehuda Bauer, The Holecenst mm Histortcal 
Perspectres, Seattle 1978, pp. 7, 16-22, 81, Jacob Katz, ‘Was the Holocaust Predictable’, 
in Y. Baver and N. Rocenstreich, eds, The Holecaust as Hestertcal Expertencs, New York 
1981, pp. 23-41, Walter Laqueur, The Twribls Sare, London 1980, pp 1-10; and 
Michael Marrus, The Holecexst m History, London 1987, pp. 156-64 Yehuda Baver goes 
so far as to say that nobody predicted the Holocaust, whatever may have been claimed to 
the contrary; thar the most that anyone could have envisaged was ‘pogroms, economic 
destruction, hunger, or forced emigration’, not ‘the mass murder of millions of human 
beings’ I have no way of knowing whether Bauer is famuiltar wich Trouky’s quoted 
remarks but, however things may be in general on this score, I do not see how those 
remarks can be taken in the way Bauer suggests It 1s not ooly that Trotsky purs ıt so, and 
emphasizes the pyss! ectermination of the Jews; repeanng the point, indeed, a few lines 
on with the clem thar ‘noc only their political but also cher physical fare’ ıs tied to the 
struggle of the international proletariat It 1s also thar unmediately before making this 
prediction be speaks of an ever-diminishing space for the Jews on the planet, with the 
number of countries that expel them ceaselessly growing, the number willing to accept 
them always decreasing. In thzs context ‘physical extermination of the Jews’ ıs what he sees 
as logically coming next and what he actually says, and physical extermination of the Jews 
is what Hitler and his sccomplices undertook Naturally, this is not to say chat Trotsky 
foresaw the specific form of what was to happen. 
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out of place on the occasion, devoted as it is to registering and honouring 
Mandel’s achievement.? Let me just say three things about this. First, 
like other participants here I held, and I hold, Mandel’s life’s work in the 
highest regard, and nothing in what follows affects thar. Second, in the 
proper place I have recorded my own debts to him. In particular, his 
work helped me to an understanding of something centrally important 
in the thinking of Rosa Luxemburg, as also in any rounded conception 
of emancipatory socialist struggle. (I refer by this not only to what he 
wrote specifically about Rosa Luxemburg but also to his political writ- 
ings more generally.) Third, Mandel himself, I believe, would not have 
been happy with anything less: anything less than the frankest appraisal 
on whatever question, and if frankly critical, then so be it. 


The Holocaust and Capitalism 


An early effort by him to take the measure of the Jewish tragedy is an 
article of 1946, ‘La question juive au lendemain de la deuxième guerre 
mondiale’. Please keep in mind that it was written by Mandel at the 
age of 22 or 23, and also (in light of that date, 1946) how much dif- 
ficulty in general people have had, over several decades, ın facing up 
to the implications of this catastrophe. Mandel begins by evoking the 
horrors of it, and he then gestures towards the sort of uncomprehending 
response I have already 1llustrated with the words of Isaac Deutscher. 
The human imagination has trouble grasping the significance of the 
experience, Mandel writes; the misfortune of the Jews seems ‘absurd’. 
The mind ‘refuses to admit that material interests could have deter- 
muned, in cold logic, the extermination of these innumerable defence- 
less beings’. 


This is not, however, the response that Mande! for his part wants to re- 
commend. The fate of the European Jews he firmly situates, as being 
explicable by it, in the broader context of the mortal crisis of capitalism; 
and 1n the context, a product of this crisis, of the other horrors of the 
Second World War. It is ‘capitalism [that is] responsible for their [the 
Jews’] tragic fate and for the impasse in which the whole of humanity 
finds itself. The Nazi genocide against the Jews is also ‘contextualized’ 

by the young Mandel by reference to certain actions and attitudes of 
the Allied powers: the deportation of ethnic Germans from parts of east 
and central Europe at the end of the war; the callousness of the British 
towards mass suffering in India, or of the Americans in connection with 
the use of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima; the responsibility borne by the 
whole capitalist order, by ‘all the governments of the world’, in not com- 
ing to the aid of the Jewish people. And next to 5 million murdered Jews 
(the figure Mandel gives), ‘one finds the 60 million victims of the impe- 
rialist wac’. The general spirit of this assessment is captured by formula- 
tions like the following: 





3 This ıs che revised text of a paper presented to the conference “The Contribution of 
Ernest Mandel to Mannst Theory’, held in Amsterdam, 4—6 July 1996. It will appear ina 
forthcoming volume of essays about Mandel’s work. 

4 See my The Legacy of Resa Luxemburg, Verso, London 1976, p II9 

JE Germain [Mandel], La question surve au lendemain de la demmtme guerre mondiale’, 
afterword to A. Leon, Comcysiren matérsaliste de la question sxive, Paris 1946, p. L 

Ibid , p. vı 


This early attempt by Mandel to assess the significance of the Shoah is 
marked, in my opinion, by a triple weakness. It can be described in terms 
of the three polar oppositions set out below. The destruction of the Jews 


The barbarous treatment of the Jews by Hitlerite imperialism has 
only pushed to paroxysm the barbarism of the habitual methods of 
imperialism in our epoch. 


Far from being isolated from, or opposed to, the destiny of human- 
ity, the Jewish tragedy only announces to other peoples their future 
fate 1f the decline of capitalism continues at its present rate.’ 


of Europe: 


is comparable to other crimes / is singular or unique; 
is rationally explicable / is beyond comprehension; 


is the product of capitalism and imperialism / is due to some other com- 


bination of factors. 


Now, I do not believe any adequate assessment can be made by just em- 
bracing either one pole or the other of these three oppositions. A certain 
(particular) intermediate standpoint is called for in relation to each. The 
weakness of this initial article by Mandel is that he pretty well does 
embrace the first pole of each opposition. According to him, the destruc- 
tion of the Jews of Europe is rationally explicable as the product of rmpersalist 
capitalism, and as such it is manifestly comparable to the other barbarisms 
which this socio-economic formation throws up. That both the speci- 
ficity of the event and a certain ‘elusiveness’, such as very many people 
have felt and expressed about it, are thereby levelled or lost, is perhaps 


wa 


best brought out by this hypothesis towards the end of the essay: ‘it is ~" 


not just possible but probable that an American fascist movement will 
go beyond, in its technical “perfection”, the brutalities of Nazi anti- 
Semutism. If the next decade is not witness to the proletarian revolution 
in the United States, it will prepare for American Jewry hecatombs 
that will surpass Auschwitz and Maidanek in horror.’* The Holocaust 1s 
here turned into a more or less regular type of occurrence of our epoch. 
Terrible as it may have been, it only anticipates much worse, and this 


within a decade or two should capitalism survive. 


I may as well indicate before proceeding any further that I do not think _, 


Ernest Mandel ever made good the three weaknesses I have identified 
from this early article (and will shortly come back to enlarge upon). 
Although in the last decade of his life, returning to the same subject, he 
would elaborate a view of it more qualified and enriched, the same weak- 


nesses 1N one way or another were to remain. 


That they continued at least into the 1960s and 19708 can be marked 
by drawing attention to a certain absence. In his Introduction of 1969 
to the collection of Trotsky’s texts The Struggle Against Fascism ta Germany, 
Mandel does not even directly mention the Holocaust. The same thing 


in the relevant chapter (chapter 8) of his Trotsky, published in 1979. 7 





7 Ibid , pp Hiii. 
$ Ibid., p. xı ~ 
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There are some generic references to ‘an advancing barbarism’, and to 
threats to the survival of ‘broad human groups’ or to ‘human civilization’ 
itself. But this is as close as he gets.° To be sure, the writings of Trotsky 
that Mandel here introduces themselves predate the ‘Final Solution’, so 
one would not expect the topic to loom enormously large in what he says 
about them. Even so, Trotsky before the event, in some well-known pas- 
sages to which I shall later return, seems to anticipate the extremes of 
barbarism that a triumphant National Socialism would portend. Is it not 
remarkable that 25, and 35, years after the event, in full awareness of 
what one of these extremes turned out to be, Mandel finds no place to 
mention it directly, much less to discuss it, in presenting Trotsky’s ideas 
about the rise and the victory of Nazism? 


The Specificity of the Holocaust 


What he does present is a general-cheory of fasasm: a theory of it centred 
on the crushing of the workers’ movement, and articulated through 
Marxist concepts of class, capitalist economic crisis, the different politi- 
cal forms and methods of rule of the capitalist state." We may note two 
particular claims made by Mandel in presenting this theory. First, fas- 
cism, he insists, is ‘a universal phenomenon that knows no geographical 
boundaries [and which] struck roots in «// imperialist lands’; ‘attempts at 
explanation that chiefly emphasize this or that national peculiarity are 
wholly inadequate’.7' While I have, on one level, no quarrel with this, it 
is nevertheless an optic likely to discourage attention towards a certain 
specificity of German National Socialism and of one of its policies. 
Second, the superiority of the Marxist method of social analysis, Mandel 
contends, lies in its total character. It seeks ‘to comprehend all aspects of 
social activity as connected with and structurally coordinated to one 
another.’ This is a thesis put forward also at other places in his writings. 
But it is not tested here against the difficulties of explaining the ‘Final 
Solution’. "? 


In 1986, coming back to the subject 40 years after his first youthful 
assessment, Mandel tried to meet this test—in his book on the Second 
World War. Even here the first signs are not propitious. Only three pages 
are devoted by him to the Holocaust, and the context plainly renders it a 
subordinate issue. For his discussion of it occurs in a country-by-country 
survey of ideology within the major arenas of the war. The fate of European 
Jewry figures only as part of this survey. The discussion nevertheless 
marks a definite development of Mandel’s viewpoint as compared with 
his essay of 1946. No longer is it only ‘material interests’, capitalist 


9 See the Introduction to Leon Trotsky, The Struggle A garast Fascism ra Germany, New York 
1971, pp 9, 39, and Ernest Mandel, Tressky: A Study in the Dynams of bis Thought, NLB, 
London 1979, p. 88. 

7 Tn this connection, see parucularly Trotsky, The Straggle Agarast Fascism t2 Gemary, pp 
17-21 

1 Ibid ,p. 15 

u Ibid., pp. 12, 17. And see also Mandel, “Der Mensch ist das Hochste Wesen fur den 
Menschen’, in F J. Raddarz, ed., Werem Ich Merxist Bren, Frankfurt 1980: The great intel- 
lectual actrection of Marrism lies in its (up till now unique) ability to achieve a rational, 
all-inclusrve and coberent integration of all social sciences’; Tr is. . ın the final analysis 
the science of mankind teat coer’. Quoted from a typescripe translation in the author's pos- 
session, made by Jurman Bendien. 
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economy and crisis, that are at work. His explanation of the Holocaust 
now combines a particular form of ideology on the one hand, with fea- 
tures of capitalist modernity on the other. The ideology is racism. This, 
Mandel argues, is ‘congenitally linked to institutionalized colonialism 
and imperialism’, owing to the need with these political and economic 
formations to dehumanize whole groups of people in order to rationalize 
and justify oppressing them in extreme ways. It is then a short step from ~ 
there, from dehumanizing them, to denying such groups the nght to life 
itself. When racist ideology combines with the global irrationality of 
capitalism and its “perfect” local rationality —what Mandel calls also 
‘the deadly partial rationality of the modern industrial system’—that 
step, according to him, ‘is frequently taken’. 


Further, a number of additional factors, political and psychological, are 
brought in by Mandel to account for the particular result that was the 
Nazi genocide. Amongst these factors are: a desperado elite holding 
political power; the ta Aexqwe aggression unleashed by it in conjunction . 
with sectors of big business; a policy of state terrorism with ‘an implaca- 
ble logic of its own’; the passive complicity of thousands of people, civil 
servants and other executive agents; and ‘a fetid substratum of uncon- 
scious guilt and shame’.’3 I shall come back to the significance of these 
other factors. But clearly there has been an inner differentiation and 
some filling out of Mandel’s thinking on this question, as one would 
expect from a writer of now greater maturity. I find, all the same, that the 
key problems are unresolved. 


First, Mandel offers precious little sense, and certainly no attempt at an 
elaboration, of the singularity or specificity of the Shoah. On the con- 
trary, the overwhelming weight of his emphasis is, once again, on con- 
textualizing it—on its comparability with other historical phenomena. 
We are referred by him to ‘the mass enslavement and killing of Blacks 
via the slave trade’ and to the extermination of Indians by the conquista- 
dors; to the fact that gypsies and ‘sections of the Slav people’ also figured 
on the list of the Nazis’ victims, as did tens of thousands of ethnic 
Germans murdered in the T4 (so-called ‘euthanasia’) programme; to the 
Japanese atrocities in Unit 731’ in Manchuria, ‘only one rung below 
Auschwitz’; to the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, reflecting a 
contempt for human beings ‘not far removed from extreme racism’; and 
to the fact that anti-Semitism and other Nazi attitudes were and are, 
widespread beyond Germany. 


True, Mandel also writes this: ‘the Holocaust—the deliberate and sys- 
tematic killing of six million men, women and children simply because 
of their ethnic origin—stands as a unique crime in mankind’s sad crimi- 
nal history’. But that is all he writes. And it is not now clear in what the 
Holocaust és unique, if it is. 


I do not want to be misunderstood. I am not suggesting that the Jewish 
tragedy ıs not at all, not in any way, comparable to other great horrors 


13 See Ernest Mandel, The Maansug of the Second World War, Verso, London 1986, pp. 90-92. 
Reference to Mandel's views 1n the paregraphs following is to these pages until otherwise 
indicared 
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and crimes. Of course it is. But these are the respective weights Mandel 
gives to the two sides of the question: several paragraphs on the compara- 
bility of the tragedy; a single, unexplicated sentence on its specificity or 
uniqueness. This is a much debated and difficult question within a now 
very extensive literature (though, like many of the other difficult ques- 
tions there, it 1s not one much reflected on by Marxists). The historian 
Yehuda Bauer has proposed in connection with ıt the metaphor of a huge 
volcano rising out of a dark, forbidding landscape: the volcano 1s part of 
the landscape; but it also stands out against it. Mandel says much about 
the landscape (‘mankind’s sad criminal history’) and about the Holo- 
caust’s being part of this. He says nearly nothing about the Holocaust 
standing out. Or he says only bet it stands out, but not how. 


Second, Mandel is extremely confident of the power of social and politi- 
cal explanation here. Referring to ‘those who have treated Hitler's fanatic 
anti-Semitism leading to the Holocaust as beyond rational explanation’, 
he writes that ‘such drastic historical exceptionalism’ cannot be sus- 
tained—then going on to proffer the explanation I have summarized. 
Now, again, in order to avoid being misunderstood, let me say that I do 
not support. any radical incomprehensibility thesis. The attempt to 
destroy the Jews was an event in history, and its preconditions, causes, 
processes, can and must be investigated with a view to trying to under- 
stand them. In this matter more perhaps than any other we need to 
understand as much as we can, so as to be able to resist as well as we can 
all further projects of mass murder and appalling cruelty. However, the 
sort of opınıon I have quoted from Isaac Deutscher (and which is shared 
by many others) expresses the sense, even if sometimes exaggerated, that 
there is a residue within this historical experience beyond the regular 
forms of social, political or ideological explanation: a residue which is 
called by Deutscher baffling, and ‘degeneration of the human character’, 
and called by other people other things. Mandel seems to give it no legit- 
imate place. This will become clearer ın light of my last critical point. 


Which is that, third, for all the greater complexity of his analysis at this 
later date, the Holocaust is still presented by him as being an effect of 
capitalism;as the product of its global irrationality, its partial (functional) 
rationality, and the racist ideology generated by its imperialist forms. 
But this explanation does not suffice to its object, no more than do expla- 
nations of the catastrophe as a product of modernity. Faced with either 
one or the other we may legitimately ask why, in view of the generality of 
the social condition invoked as primary to the event, ths has happened 
so far only once. (The question should not be taken to imply that the 
structures of capitalism or of modernity do not have any important part 
in an overall explanation.) In truth, Mandel is obliged for greater com- 
pleteness to bring in as factors of his own explanation less class-specific 
and capitalism-specific causes, both motivational and political: such as 
the servile complicity and lack of critical judgement of tens of thousands 
of people; unconscious guilt and shame; extreme policy choices with a 
dynamic of their own; and indeed dehumanization itself, now become 
a central category and for its part a rather widespread and familiar 
human disposition. But none of this is recognized by Mandel as having 





“4 Baner, The Holecanst ra Historical Perspecteve, pp. 37-8. 
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broadened the scope of the analysis to encompass more general, less his- 
torically specific themes—perhaps even to the point where a residue of 
sheer, ungrounded excess may remain. 


The Limits of Historical Foresight 


This failure to recognize the now broader nature of his analysis is high= ~~ 
lighted by one startling and cavalier judgement which he allows himself. 
Having got to the end of his multi-factor exposition of what led to the 
Jewish catastrophe—not only extreme racism and the irrationality of 
capitalism, coupled with its functional, industrial rationality, but also 
widespread complicity, a desperado political elite, its ue bexque policy of 
aggression, a state terrorism with its own logic, and then an unconscious 
layer of guilt and shame as well—Mandel comments: “The Holocaust 
only comes at the end of this long causal chain. But it can and must be 
explained through it. Indeed, thase who wnderstood the chain were able to fore- 
soe it.’ (emphasis added) The reference here is to Trotsky’s prediction from_... 
which we began, and to me this is a reductio ad absurdum of the totaliz- 
ing ambition of Mandel’s approach: attempting to ‘recover’ the hetero- 
geneity in the explanation by treating everything ın it as part of one 
umfied chain, and then imagining that Trotsky’s 1938 prediction might 
really have been based on being able to foresee all the individual links in 
it ead their connection. I cannot take the suggestion seriously. Especially 
not, remembering the context of general wopreparedness and incredulity 
vis-a-vis the Jewish calamity as it first loomed and then became a reality. 
Trotsky would have needed to be superhuman to have had this much 
understanding in advance. I think we have to look, rather, towards a 
looser kind of foresight on his part, although coming together this, need- 
less to say, with his Marxist knowledge of the grave dangers of capitalist ~ 
crisis and of the typical conflicts ıt throws up and the ugly new forms it 
can breed. 


Intimations of what I am getting at in speaking of this looser kind of 
foresight are to be found in observations Ernest Mandel himself made 
about Trotsky, both earlier and later. Earlier, in his study of him already 
referred to, Mandel writes that Trotsky understood ‘the fact that irra- 
tional ideas, moods and yearnings of great force had survived from pre- 
capitalist times in large parts of bourgeois society’; and that though 
racism is a typical ideology of the colonial-imperialist epoch it is com- 
bined with ‘remnants of pre-bourgeois ideology’.'> Later, in Trotsky As 
Alternative (first published in German in 1992), he repeats this latter 
point. And he says also that Trotsky saw fascist ideology and rule as 
involving, at one and the same time, a ‘relapse into pre-capitalist reac- 
tion and obscurantism’ and a late, catching-up form of modernization. 6 


Many of you will be familiar with the better known passages on which 
Mandel here draws; passages, in particular, from the article of 1933, 
“What is National Socialism?’ In this, Trotsky characterizes Nazı ideol- 
ogy as a reaction against the rationalism and matemalism of the last two 
centuries, and as integrating a pogromist anti-Semitism into the defence ~ 


13 Mandel, Trotsky. A Stualy, pp. 89—90. 
16 Mandel, Trotsky As Alternative, Verso, London 1995, p 108. 
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of capitalism against the threat represented by the working class. He 
goes on to talk of ‘the depths of society’ having been opened up; of 
‘inexhaustible reserves... of darkness, ignorance, and savagery’. And he 
says that what should have been eliminated as excrement from the 
national organism with ‘the normal development’ of society ‘has now 
come gushing out from the throat; capitalist society is puking up the 
undigested barbarism. Such ıs the physiology of National Socialism’.*” 
It 1s a repugnant image but in its own way also a prophetic one. 
Undigested barbarism. Its final consequences of a darkness inexhaustible 
indeed. Trotsky would later, in a manifesto of the Fourth International 
on the war, describe fascism ‘as a chemically pure distillation of the cul- 
ture of imperialism’, with anti-Semitism a stable element within the 
racial themes of Nazi propaganda and belief. "8 


Now, ın an illuminating analysis of the development of Trotsky’s think- 
ing on the Jewish question, Enzo Traverso has presented us with an evo- 
lution broadly as follows: from anti-Semitism being seen by him initially 
as a feudal survival in the process of dying out, to a later appreciation 
of its significance as a symptom of capitalist crisis and modernist bar- 
barism. Anti-Semitism within Nazi ideology, Traverso proposes like- 
wise, was at first viewed by Trotsky as part of an obscurantist reaction 
to modernity, then later understood as an authentic expression of con- 
temporary capitalism and imperialism.'? While there is a clear textual 
basis for this interpretation,?° nevertheless I think, myself, that in his 
emphasis on the change in Trotsky’s thinking Traverso bypasses the 
importance of the combrmatzon (of new and old ideological forms) that 
some of Mandel’s quoted formulas bring out. The continuity—and so 
susceptibility to such combination—between pre-modern and modern 
forms may be highlighted in two ways. 


Consider, first, the category of dehumanization, become pivotal to Man- 
del’s account. Undoubtedly a development occurs between older forms of 
Christian anti-Semitism and the Nazi, racial, variant of it. However, 
whether the Jews are seen as refusing the truth they themselves had antici- 
pated, as God-killers and in some sort a demonic influence, or are seen 
rather as beings of a biologically inferior type, they are placed at che mar- 
gins of, or actually excluded from, the sphere of the fully human and from 
the reciprocal moral consideration associated with it. Nazi popular atti- 
tudes were certainly hybrid here, drawing on long-standing Christian 
prejudices and linking these with a pseudo-scientific racial theory. More 
generally, it is hard to believe that just a#y people could have been as mur- 
derously dealt with over a whole continent, or as readily abandoned to its 
torment, rather than this particular people, hated and vilified there for 
going-on two millennia. The psychological distancing effected by fixing 
others as ın one way or another menacingly alien is at any rate an age-old 
symbolic mechanism. It has a transhistorical dimension. 


7 Trotsky, The Struggle A garast Fascuom m Germany, pp. 403-5. 
18 Trocky, On the Josersh Qmesteon, pp. 30-31 See also p. 20. 
19 Enzo Traverso, “Trotsky et la question juive’, Quatrième Intermatrenals, vol. 36, 1990, pp 
76-8; and his Les Marxıstas et la question jarr, Montreuil 1990, pp. 155-6, 219-22, trens- 
lated as The Marzcists and the Jewish Qwesteon: History of a Debais, 1843-1943, Atlantic 
Highlands, 1994. 
æ See the references grven in note 18 above. 
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Similarly, the content of the category of barbarism as used by Mandel and 
other Marxists (whether wittingly or not) is of a highly generic kind, and 

is, I would suggest, essentially anthropological. The category 1s used to 
refer loosely to such phenomena as obsessive, unreasoning hatreds, 
extreme or endemic violence, the enjoyment of cruelty, indifference to 
great suffering and so forth. None of this is specific to capitalism. 

~— 

Rationality and Irrationality Coupled 


The centrality of such categories to Mandel’s understanding of the 
Holocaust indicares why it is not genuinely containable by an explana- 
tion in terms of the socio-economic and ideological forms of capitalism. I 
shall come to an elaboration of this point by way of examining his last 
and most developed attempt to grapple with the issue. I mean the article 
of 1990, ‘Prémisses matérielles, sociales et idéologiques du génocide 
nazi’. (In discussing it I shall make supplementary reference also to an 
appendix Mandel wrote for the German edition of his book on the__, 
Second World War, published just one year later than this article. What 
is relevant in the appendix for the most part reproduces the theses of the 
article. So far as it differs from it in one interesting respect, I shall speak 
of the difference later, in concluding.) The central strands and weak- 
nesses of Mandel’s approach in this article remain basically unchanged. 
But it represents, all the same, a further development of his thinking, 
because the residual factors in the explanation have been reinforced. I 
shall take these two sets of features of the article in turn. 


We still find here just a couple of brief phrases on the singularity of 
the Holocaust. Mandel writes of it as ‘a unique event in history up to 
now’, and as involving ‘the worst crimes in history’. His reasons for the’ ~ 
judgement remain to be clearly spelled out.™ The ‘contextualizing’ 
material, on the other hand, is rather fuller. We are reminded with a 
multiplicity of references—to slavery in the ancient world, the persecu- 
tion of witches, the fate of the American Indians, black slavery; and to 
the murder of gypsies, Poles and Russians during the Second World 
War—that, whether as victims tout court or as victims of the Nazis, the 
Jews belong to a very much larger company.’ Who amongst serious 
people is in need of this reminder? 


Then, too, Mandel continues to reject as (without qualification) ‘obscu- | 
rantist’ che view that the Holocaust is incomprehensible. I return shortly 
to a claim he makes in that connection.?3 And the key to his own ex- 
planation remains what it was before. The Holocaust is to be understood 
as ‘the most extreme expression to this point of the destructive tenden- 
cies present in bourgeois society’.4 It is the product of a biological 
racism itself arising from socio-economic practices that require the sys- 
tematic dehumanization of other peoples; linked, this, to that ‘typical 
combination of partial perfect rationality and global irrationality... 


21 Ernest Mandel, ‘Prémisses marénelles, soctales et idéologiques du génocide nex’, in Y 
Thansseekos and H. Wismann, eds, Révustes ae Phistetre, Pans 1990, pp 169-74, sections — 
I aod 11. All references to this text will be grven by section number. 

a Thid., sections 2, 3. 

33 Ibid., section 11. 

™ Ibid., section 10. 
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characteristic of bourgeois society’; in conditions, generally, of the crisis 
of imperialism; and conditions, specifically, of a profound social and 
political crisis in the given (that 1s, German) national arena.?° 


Thar all this is to the point is one thing. That it fully captures its 
intended object is another. It does not. We begin to see why by looking 
at what Mandel throws in here, sometimes just by the way, as additional 
factors: factors of a psychological, ethical and experiential narure. 


Thus, first, in connection with dehumanizing racist ideologies that 
rationalize the mistreatment of other human beings, he speaks of a need, 
consequent upon such mistreatment, for “neutralizing” bad conscience 
and the feeling of individual guilt'—but without any further enlarge- 
ment.?® Second, in connection with the Nazi policy of extermination 
having ‘begun with the Jews’, Mandel gives as a partial cause of this ‘the 
lunatic belief of Hitler and some of his heutenants in an “international 
Jewish conspiracy”’.7”7 Third, there is a passing reference to the First 
World War as an event without which Nazism as a mass phenomenon 
would have been unthinkable. In the aforementioned appendix to the 
German edition of his book on the Second World War, Mandel deals 
with the same point at greater length and says that ‘the chauvinist 
enthusiasm [of 1914]... the acceptance of senseless mass killings and 
boundless destruction constitute the great break in contemporary his- 
tory. This was the first decisive step towards barbarism. ..’?® Is there not 
an important insight here? The suggestion may be speculative, but could 
not this trauma of mass death, this prolonged, unprecedentedly large 
and useless slaughter, with its scarring effects on the consciousness of a 
generation, have had some pat in preparing the ‘moral’ ground for the 
genocide to follow? 


However that may be, Mandel addresses himself also, fourth, and per- 
haps most crucially in this context, to reasons for the Jewish tragedy ‘of 
an ethical order’: to do with the complicity and obedience—and whether 
on account of routine, self-interested calculation or cowardice—of mil- 
lions of Europeans, ordinary people accepting the authority of the State 
rather than ‘the fundamental rules of ethics’. He concludes 1n this regard, 
‘In the face of massive injustice, individual and above all collective re- 
sistance and revolt are not only a right but a duty... That is the principal 
lesson of the Holocaust.’?9 


In touching on such matters Ernest Mandel connects to a wider historio- 
graphical, socio-psychologicel and other literature on the Holocaust, 
adding to it, to be sure, what Marxism is best-placed to add. He connects 
there also to another layer of human understandings as well as difficulties 


a3 See un tum, ibid , sections 1, 6, 5, and 8, and also, on the rarionality/irrarionality com- 
bination, Mandel’s append (Zum Histocikerstreit’) to his Der Zwerts Welthrreg, Frank- 
furt 1991, PP- 224-5. 
* Mandel, ‘Prémusses’, section 1. And see also Zum Historikerstreit’, p 220° ‘An investi- 
gation of this sort.. should by no means rule our consideration of ideological, and mass- 
as well as indrvidual-psychological, factors ın the chain of carsarica’ 


- 77 Mandel, ‘Prémisses’, section 3. 


% Ibid., section 5; end “Zam Histornkerstreit’, pp. 229-30 - 
3 Mandel, ‘Prémisses’, sectton 7; and cf. Zam Historikerstreit’, p 232 
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of understanding. It 1s doubtful these can be easily recuperated within 
a crisis-of-capitalism type of explanation as it is Mandel’s constant ten- 
dency to try to recuperate everything. 


For think of it now: bad conscience and guilt. Think, even in terms of 
quite ordinary experience, of some of the behaviours this can produce. 
Think of /ematic beliefs and what they can produce. Think of mass death- — 
and those who take part ın the experience of it, and of those who have to 
cope emotionally with its enduring effects. Think of moral cowardice or 
merely moral ‘slippage’, of failure to act against known wrongs and of 
the many different ways there are of living comfortably with that. We 
begin to reach into the sub-soil, so to say, of the human psyche. And we 

are not so far, surely, from Deutscher’s ‘degeneration of the human char- 
acter’. But for Deutscher something here was still baffling where for 
Mandel, seemingly, everything is clear. The former view for many people 

has appeared to be more persuasive: that, in the excess, the passage to the 
limit of what the ‘Final Solution of the Jewish Question’ envisaged, ~u 
indeed the passage ın the execution of it beyond every familiar limit, 
there was something which eludes historical understanding and social 
scientific explanation. You can spell out all the conditions, factors, con- 
tributory causes; still, these were not bound to produce exactly that. By 
themselves, therefore, they do not altogether explain it. 


One especially influential voice has argued to this effect. I refer to Primo 
Levi. Levi wrote that the commonly accepted explanations did not satisfy 
him. “They are reductive; not commensurate with, nor proportionate to, 
the facts that need explaining... I cannot avoid the impression of a gen- 
eral atmosphere of uncontrolled madness that seems to me to be unique _ 
in history.’ For Levi, multi-factor explanations were necessary but they ~ 
also fell short. He preferred, he said, the humility of those historians 
who ‘confess to sot xaderstanding’, to not understanding sch a furious 
hatred. It was, Levi wrote, ‘a poison fruit sprung from the deadly trunk of 
Fascism, but outside of and beyond Fascism itself’. 


In his ‘Prémisses’ essay, Mandel seeks to fend off views of this kind with 

the argument thar they generalize responsibility for evil to humanity at 
large, in effect accusing everybody and consequently nobody in particu- 

lar, not Hitler, nor the Nazis, nor their supporters.’ But to me this 1s an 
obvious non sequitur, not worth lingering over. That we may not beable | 
to comprehend everything about the calamity visited on the Jews ın no 
way entails chat we are then unable to see any difference between the 
innocent and the guilty. 


The Nature of the Pogrom 


I come beck now to Trotsky’s remarkable prediction of 1938 and I ask 
again: what was its basis? Doubtless his Marxist understanding of the 
dangers of fascism in general and of German National Socialism in 
particular had something to do with it. But this on its own could not have 
sufficed to yield the extremity within the prediction he made. I want to ~ 


9 Primo Levi, Afterword to If Thess is a Man and The Trace, London 1987, pp. 394-6 
3! Mandel, ‘Prémisses’, section 11. 
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suggest that there was an element of plain intuition here, spun from 
Trotsky’s broader human sensibility in which something was already 
known about ‘uncontrolled madness’, deadly hatred and the passing of all 
limits. Of this broader sensibility one could cite much evidence. It 1s what 
made Trotsky the powerful and creative Marxist intellect he was, his 
many calumniators notwithstanding. But I shall cite only a single rele- 
vant piece which I have had occasion to draw attention to once before.” 


It is an account of a pogrom from his book 1905, an episode narrated 
there of the failed Russian revolution of that year. Describing the build- 
up to the pogrom, Trotsky—Marxist—sketches both its political back- 
ground and something of the social composition of the mob. Then he 
writes this: ‘the gang rushes through the town, drunk on vodka and 
the smell of blood.’ Drunk os the smell of blood. What specifically Marxist 
category is there for that? Trotsky relates: 


Everything is allowed to him [the member of the gang], he is capa- 
ble of anything, he is the master of property and honour, of life and 
death... If he wants to, he can throw an old woman out of a third- 
floor window together with a grand piano, he can smash a chair 
against a baby’s head, rape a little girl while the entire crowd looks 
on, hammer a nail into a living human body... He exterminates 
whole families, he pours petrol over a house, transforms it into a 
mass of flames, and if anyone attempts to escape, he finishes him off 
with a cudgel... There exist no tortures, figments of a feverish 
brain maddened by alcohol and fury, at which he need ever stop. He 


1s capable of anything, he dares everything... 
And Trotsky goes on: 


The victims, bloodstained, charred, driven frantic, still search for 
salvation within the nightmare. Some put on the bloodstained 
clothes of people already dead, lie down in a pile of corpses... 
Others fall on their knees before the officers, the policemen, the 
raider, they stretch out their arms, crawl in the dust, kiss the sol- 
diers’ boots, beg for mercy. In reply they hear only drunken laugh- 
ter. ‘You wanted freedom? Here, look, this is it.’ 


In these last mocking words, Trotsky says, ‘is contained the whole infernal 
morality of the pogrom policy’; and he repeats once again, ‘capable of 
everything’.33 


Already long before 1938 Trotsky had seen into the depths. He had seen 
the spirit of limitless excess, the exaltation people can feel in exercising a 
merciless power over others and the ‘total-ness’ there can be in a humili- 
ation—both the horror and the joy that is taken in inflicting it, lethal 
couple in what is already an annihilation. He had seen also one of the 
more terrifying faces of human freedom, self-consciously turned against 
its other, better faces. In all of this he had seen part of what there would 





3 See Norman Geras, Literature of Revolution’, NLR 113-114, Jannary/Apnl 1979, 
Pp. 25-29, repnnted in my collection, Leeratere of Reveluiton, Verso, London 1986, 
PP. 247-50 
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subsequently be in the Shoah, including the element of an irreducible 
choice. The preconditions and the surrounding context of this kind of 
choice can and always must be explored and described. But it remains in 
the end what it is: underdetermined, a choice. 


Whether or not there was in Trotsky’s mental processes any direct route 


running from the memory of his earlier description of a pogrom to- 


predicting in 1938 the physical extermination of the Jews cannot, of 
course, be known. I simply offer as a hypothesis that it was out of the kind 
of understanding which that narratrve of his betokens, as much as it was 
out of his Marxist theorizing about capitalism or fascism, that his anticipe- 
tion of Nazism’s ultimate barbarity may have come. What he wrote there 
in any case foreshadows themes that were to be proposed later by others in 
thinking about the Shoah itself. I want to mention two of these others. 


The Lust for Killing 


Saul Friedlander has written of a feeling evident alike within the Nazi 
leadership and amongst some of its followers, ‘of accomplishing some- 
thing truly, historically, meta-historically, exceptional’; a feeling mani- 
fested, for example, in ‘the insistence of some of the commanders of 
the Ermsatxgruppen [engaged in the mass murder of Jews by shooting] to 
stay on duty’.4 Developing the point he has argued that, beyond the 
undeniable explanatory importance of anti-Semitic ideology and the 
dynamics of bureaucracy, there is also ‘an independent psychological 
residue [that] seems to defy the historian’. It concerns, Friedlandersays, ‘a 
compelling lust for killing on an immense scale, driven by some kind of 
extraordinary elation...’ And it is just here, with this elation, that ‘our 


understanding remains blocked on the level of self-awareness’: “The his- 


torian can analyze the phenomenon from the “outside”, but... his unease 
stems from the noncongruence between intellectual probing and the 
blocking of intuitrve comprehension...’35 Friedlander reads such a feel- 
ing of elation in a notorious speech of Himmler’s before a gathering of ss 
officers, at which the Nazi leader praised the magnitude of their accomp- 
lishment in the destruction of the Jews. The same thing can be read, re- 
peatedly, in testimonies from those present at the sites of mass murder. 


The elation and the lust for killing. A bartalion of German reserve 
policemen on duty in Poland and drafted into rounding up and shooting 
Jews is enjoying a visit from an entertainment unit from Berlin. “The 
members of this unit had... heard of the pending shooting of the Jews. 
They asked, indeed even emphatically begged, to be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the execution of the Jews.’3° Again: ‘Members of the Grenz- 
polizeikommissariat were, with a few exceptions, quite happy to take 





3 Leoa Trotsky, 1905, London 1972, pp 131-5. 

4 See Martin Brosxat and Saul Friedlander, ‘A Controversy about the Historicization of 
Natiocal Socialism’, Yad Vashem Stua'ses, vol. 19, 1988, pp. 28-9. 

33 Saul Friedlander, ‘The "Final Solution” On the Unease in Historical Interpretation’, in 
Peter Hayes, ed , Lessons and Legacies. The Maansng of the Holocextt tn a Changing World, 
Evanston 1991, pp 25, 30-31 The essay 1s reprinted, slightly modified, in Friedlandet’s 
Memory, History, and the Extermenation of the Jews of Exrepe, Bloomington 1993, pp. 102-16. 
Christopher R. Browning, Onssmery Mes: Reserve Pole Battaleen 101 and the Frmal 
Sedation ra Poland, New York 1993, p 112. 
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part in shootings of Jews. They had a ball!... Nobody failed to turn up.’ 
‘As usual a few of the new officers became megalomaniacs, they really 
enter into the role wholeheartedly’; ‘after a while we saw numerous sol- 
diers and civilians pouring on to an embankment in front of us, behind 
which... executions were being carried out at regular intervals’; ‘some 
marines from the naval unit came past... they had heard that Jews were 
always being shot in the town and... they wanted to see this for them- 
selves... The execution area was visited by scores of German spectators 
from the Navy and the Reichsbahn (railway). ‘I saw sD personnel weep- 
ing because they could not cope mentally with what was going on. Then 
again I encountered others who kept a score-sheet of how many people 
they had sent to their death.’3? Or here, a Norwegian imprisoned at 
Sachsenhausen describes a group of young Germans let loose with trun- 
cheons on hundreds of starving Jews: ‘the act of striking intoxicared 
them and drove them wild... they were living devils, possessed, trans- 
ported with ecstasy... they went on striking at them as they lay, trod 
upon them, kicked them, while the blood was streaming from mouths, 
ears, and wounds. Every time they needed a rest, they turned exultancly 
to their laughing and smiling comrades, laughed back, and gave the 
truncheon a limber, playful swing round their heads. Then they flew at 
it again.’3 


The critic George Steiner, like Friedlander acknowledging the impor- 
tance of what has been explained of this historical experience by the 
various disciplines of empirical enquiry, suggests that these have been 
unable nonetheless to fathom the intensity of the hatreds that were 
unleashed, or to account for the extreme lengths to which the Nazis 
were willing to go in pursuit of their murderous obyective. In a thesis 
he concedes to be unprovable, Steiner argues that it might have been 
as the inventors of monotheism, of ‘an infinite... ethically imperative 
God’, that the Jews drew upon themselves all the furies released in the 
course of the Nazi-led assault against them. Representing what he calls 
the ‘blackmail of perfection’, they perhaps incurred a hatred the more 
intense because of a recognition at some level by their tormentors of the 
desirability of the ethical demands embodied in the Jewish tradition.?9 
The thesis is of a guilt turned outwards, of resentment focused on a 
people which had thought to make itself the bearer of hope for a better 
world. It recalls hints we have encountered in Mandel and Trotsky: the 
former's allusion to bad conscience; the scene narrated by the latter of a 
freedom not liberating, but cruelly, wilfully, destructive. Unprovable as 
Steiner's thesis may be and in manifest tension even with other more 
familiar, dehumanizing and demonizing tropes, it is hard, I believe, to 
refuse it any weight once one has absorbed from the vast chronicle of this 
catastrophe the sense that 1s so pervasively present ın it of a determina- 
tion by the perpetrators, a glee almost, ın taking advantage of the inno- 
cence, vulnerability, persistent hope and propensity to think in terms of 
what was reasonable, of their targeted victims. 





37 Emst Klee, Willi Dressen and Volker Riess, eds., Thess Wore the Days’: The Holecanst 
Threxgh the Eyes of the Perpatraters and Bystanders, London 1991, pp 76, 89, 118, 127, 129 
8 Odd Nansen, Frees Dey te Day, New York 1949, p. 438. 

3° George Sceiner, “The Long Life of Metaphor: An Approach to the “Shoah”, in Berel 
Lang, cd., Writrag and the Holecexst, New York 1988, pp. 161-6. The article is reprinted 
from Escemaser, vol. 68, February 1987, pp. 55—61. 
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Whatever the sources of the anti-Jewish fury, and they are probably 
- multiple, no one reading at all widely in the tesuumony and historio- 
graphy of the Holocaust could fail to notice what both Friedlander and 
Steiner speak of in their different ways, neither the cruel desires and 
sense of an unusual elation, nor the emotional charge produced—and 
maybe required—by the assault upon the innocent. Such features are 
obscured, however, in a certain body of the theoretical literature by alter- . 4 
native discourses there. One of these is the ‘banality of evil’ argument, 
due originally to Hannah Arendt but disseminated very widely since. 
The other, frequently related to it, is a broader argument about moder- 
nity to be found in the work of many different writers. 


Both of these arguments register things that are important to under- 
standing the Nazi genocide. In a nutshell, the first draws attention to 
the general normality of the perpetrators from a psychological point of 
view: to their kinship with the rest of humankind as, mostly, ordinary 
people, not monsters and, especially, not animals. The second argument 
draws attention to the characteristically modern structures and re- = 
sources, social, organizational and technical, without which an enter- 
prise of this type and scale—gathering and transporting six mullion 
people from across the countries of Europe in order to kill them all, 
and this within a period of less than four years and under a blanket 

of attempted secrecy—would have been much more difficult, if not 
actually impossible. But despite the pertinence of these arguments, 
they can come, when given a too unilateral emphasis, to present a picture 

of rule-governed, bureaucratic murder in which some of the other 
aspects we have been concerned with, symbolic, emotional and to do 
with the unfettered ‘play’ of destructive human capacity and imagin- 
ation, are all but marginalized. There is something here that is not ~~ 
about modernity; something that is not about capitalism either. It is 
about humanity. 


It is something that Marxists have often been reluctant to face up to but 
with which—returning now to him——Ernest Mandel ought to have had 
no trouble. In an essay of 1980 entitled ‘Man is the Supreme Being for 
Man’, he wrote of there being anthropological constants. One such con- 
stant was expressed in a yearning for freedom and ın ‘the inextinguish- 
able spark of revolt’ against inyustice and oppression. But there were 
also, Mandel recognized, ‘deeply embedded in human beings’, impulses 
towards tribalism and destructiveness.‘ an 


Confronted with the enormities produced by these latter kind of im- 
pulses, the better side of human nature that 1s represented by impulses of 
the former kind can find itself, it seems, at a loss—as to how to under- 
stand. This is what Deutscher and Levi and Friedlander all tell us, each in 
his own particular accents. It is good that human beings experience the 
difficulty as widely as they do. Should we ever entirely cease to, we 
would be entirely lost. This, for its part, is the meaning—an ethical 
rather than psychological meaning—of the discourse of the monstrosity 
of radical evil. — 





£ See the reference grren in footnote 12 above 
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Contextualizations of the Holocaust 


- I want, finally, to note a respect in which, in the pages he appended 
to the German edition of his book on the Second World War, Mandel 
found it necessary to express himself more fully than he had ever done 
. before. It was on the issue of the uniqueness of the Jewish calamity. I 
conclude with some observations arising from a certain change of em- 
phasis about this. 


Hitherto, at least after the initial article of 1946, although Mandel 
characterizes the Holocaust as unique (and not in any trivially indiv- 
iduating sense bur in the sense, as we have seen, of uniquely criminal, 
worst), he does so without spelling out the reasons for his view. The 
texts we have so far considered oblige us to rely on the briefest of in- 
dications to gather what those reasons might be. Thus, in both Ths 
Masxing of the Second World War and in his ‘Prémisses’ essay, he refers to 
the systematic nature of the killing. Other comments made by him sug- 
gest that ‘systematic’ might unpack into two features commonly cited in 
debates on this question, features which we may label, for short, moder- 
‘nity and comprebensiveness of intent. Mandel writes that the perpetrators of 
earlier massacres were not more humane than the perpetrators of this 
one; ıt 1s just that ‘their means and plans... were more limited’. And 
he writes of the Jews being killed ‘simply’ on account of their ethnic 
origin.* Is it, then, because of the modern methods applied to their 
murder and because the intention of the Nazis was a total one, to kill 
them all, that the crime against the European Jews is to be seen as a 


xovem morally speaking? 


It turns out to be so. Such is what Mandel now puts forward in a more 
explicit and elaborated way in this German appendix. He begins with a 
description of the crime as the ‘systematic, carefully planned and rapidly 
industrialized’ murder of sıx mullion people for the ‘single reason [of] 
their supposed descent’, and he goes on to present a version of the moder- 
nity thesis, a version of it of strong Marxist coloration. This emphasizes, 
on the one hand, the technical, administrative and division of labour 
aspects of the genocide, and its dependence on the railways and the 
chemical and building industries. And it insists on the part played, on 
the other hand, by ‘the “basic moral values” of the ruling class’: a per- 
vasive mentality of obedience to the state, patriotism, nationalism and 
conformity. It was such organizational structures and such attitudes 
making for passive complicity that were, according to Mandel, decisive; 
as much as it was fanatical anti-Semitism and much more than it was any 
‘moral nihilism’ .4? 


Now, there are some difficult and unpleasant questions here about why 
these features, whether separately or jointly, should distinguish the 
Holocaust as uniquely bad—questions about the normative comparison 
of evils that I will have to leave to one side. I intend to address them on 





+ Mandel, The Meaning of the Sasad World War, p. 92; Prémisses’, section 2. And 
see also, with respect to comprehensrveness of intent, Treteky As Alternative, p 155, 
pote 25. 
Mandel, ‘Zum Historikerstreit’, pp 209, 222-3. 
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another occasion. It is interesting, however, to consider why it should 
have been just at this juncture, in this particular text, that Mandel 
endeavoured at last to lay out more fully the view that the Holocaust 
was unique, where before the weight of his emphasis had been much 
more upon its comparability with other historical experiences. Natur- 
ally, ıt is hard to be sure about the answer, but I would venture that 
the literary context is significant: an afterword for a German audience, —. 
in the wake of the recent ‘Historikerstreit’ (the historan’s controversy), 
and dealing with the views of Ernst Nolte and their manifest tendency 

to apologia. 


What follows should only be said bluntly. Within this apologia there 1s a 
standpoint bearing a formal resemblance to something I have criticized 
ın Mandel. I mean the energetic contextuslization of Nazi crimes by 
Nolte, even while briefly conceding their singular and unprecedented 
character: his insistence that they belong to the same history of modern 
times as the American war ın Vietnam, the Vietnamese invasion of | 
Cambodia; the exodus from Vietnam of the boat people—a ‘holocaust on 
the water —the Cambodian genocide, the repression following on the 
Iranian revolution, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and, above all, the 
liquidation of the kulaks, and the Gulag. Against that backdrop, Nolte 
urged that the Third Reich ‘should be removed from the isolation in 
which it still finds itself.’44 This is what came, in the debate in question, 
to be called ‘relativization’ of the Holocaust; and it is what Mandel him- 
self calls it in taking issue with Nolte’s views.4> Mandel continues even 
now to assert that the Holocaust was an extreme product of tendencies 
which are historically more general.*° But he perceives a need, evidently, 
to balance the assertion with a greater emphasis on the singularity of the — 
fate of the Jews. È 


On this matter especially, let there be no misunderstanding. I speak of 
a formal resemblance. But the same moral significance is not to be 
attached to the two standpoints formally alike: that of a German conser- 
vative historian and that of a Jewish Marxist revolutionary. For what 
motivated their respective emphases was not the same. A national per- 
ticularism concerned with ‘normalizing’ Germany's modern historical 
identity was plainly at work in the first case. And the very opposite 
was probably at the root of the second, a socialist and in its way Jewish 


bee Peay 


43 There ıs also the explanatory question already once mooted. Mandel is unable to 
account even foc the unique features of the event as he identifies these, since neither the 
structures nor the mentalities he focuses on seem to suffice, grven their pervasrveness 1n 
the modern wodd, to the extremity of what occurred. He 1s aware of the problem, for be 
sets himself to trying to respond to it. to expluning what ıt was that produced the specific 
outcome from these more general tendencies. (See ibid , pp 240-3.) But his response—in 
terms of the failure of the German bourgeois revolunon, the rapid growth of German 
industry and che ambitions of German imperialism for a redrvision of existing spheres of 
influence—seems to me to fall far short of the thing it purparcs to address None of these 
causes speaks directly to the aim of wzpeng ont a people 

44 Ernst Nolte, ‘Between Histoncal Myth and Revisionism?’ and ‘A Past That Will Not 
Pass Away’, Yad Vashem Studses, vol. 19, 1988, pp 49-63, 65—73 AlsoinJ. Knowlronand — 
T Cates (translators), Forever ra the Shadow of Hrtler?, Atlantic Highlands 1993, pp. I-15 
and 18-23 

45 Mandel, ‘Zum Histonkerstreit’, p. 209 

# Ibid., pp. 239, 242, 245. 
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universalism that would not risk belittling the sufferings of others by 
dwelling too emphatically on the tragedy of the Jews. 


The Sublime Silence of Eternity 


It 1s an old story of socialism, going a long way back. It was represented 
by a figure of great importance for Mandel, of great importance for him 
in many respects, but one of these in having voiced the clearest of warn- 
ings about capitalist barberism. From prison during the First World 
War, Rosa Luxemburg wrote to her friend Mathilde Wurm: 


What do you want with this particular suffering of the Jews? The 
poor victims on the rubber plantations in Putumayo, the Negroes 
in Africa with whose bodies the Europeans play a game of catch, are 
just as near to me. Do you remember the words written on the work 
of the Great General Staff about Trotha’s campaign in the Kalahari 
desert? ‘And the death-rattles, the mad cries of those dying of 
thirst, faded away into the sublime silence of eternity.’ Oh, this 
‘sublime silence of eternity’ in which so many screams have faded 
away unheard. It rings within me so strongly that I have no special 
corner of my heart reserved for the ghetto: I am at home wherever in 
the world there are clouds, birds and human tears.47 


An old story of socialism and an old story of Jews on the Left, and these 
words of Rosa Luxemburg are excellent ones, not to be forgotten or 
renounced, especially not today. Still, in the second half of the twentieth 
century, they are also less than adequate. A Jewish socialist ought to be 
able to find some special corner of his or her heart for the tragedy of the 
Jewish people. A universalist ethic shorn of any special concern for the 
sufferings of one’s own would be the less persuasive for such carelessness. 
Whatever one may think about that, a balance is at any rate called for in 
estimating the place—comparable ead untque—of the Shoah. 


I take one last precaution to avoid the risk of an imbalance here myself. 
Writing about the Jewish question, both Mandel and Trotsky argued 
that there could be no satisfactory resolution of it except through the ` 
achievement of socialism.‘® All of the foregoing indicates, I hope, the 
shortcomings I see in that formula. Nevertheless, it secretes a certain 
truth as well. If we generalize from the so-called Jewish question to other 
cases of extreme persecution and oppression, the link which has so often 
been made by the political tradition of Mandel, Trotsky and Luxemburg, 
the link between capitalism and barbarism, 1s not to be lightly shrugged 
aside. Capitalism is a social and economic order systematically produc- 
ing for millions of people—and all confident contemporary liberalisms 
notwithstanding—conditions of extreme want and oppression, in which 
hatreds are the more likely to accumulate, fester, erupt. It encourages 
moral attitudes, moreover, that may be described as underwriting a ‘con- 





1 Stephen Eric Bronner, ed , Ths Letters of Resa Luxemburg, Boulder 1978, pp 179-80. 

43 See Trotsky, Ox the Jouush Quertisa, pp. 18-22, 28-9; Germain [Mandel], La question 
pive au lendemein de la deuxitme guerre mondiale’, P xu; and Emest Germain, ‘A 
Biographical Sketch of Abram Leon’, in Abram Leon, The Jewish Quatis: A Marxist 
Laterpretatron, New York 1970, p. 17 
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tract of mutual indifference’: under which people in acute danger or 
trouble may be simply left there, so far as their situation is considered to 

be the business of anyone else. Not responsible for all evil, capitalist 
social relations and values contribute their massive share to it. Socialism 
represents the hope of another moral universe, one in which, to advert 
again to-Mandel’s ‘principal lesson of the Holocaust’, there might come 

to be enough people no longer willing to tolerate the morally intolerable _. 
that the instances of this could be at last radically reduced. It is to that ` 
vision that, balanced or not on any en pereon, Mandel devoted 

his life. 
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Daniel Jonah Goldhagen’s ‘Crazy’ Thesis: 
-A Critique of Hitler's Willing Executioners 


N 


In the opinion, not of bad men, but of the best men, 
no belief which is contrary to truth can be really useful... 
Jobn Stuart Mill 


Rarely has a book with scholarly pretensions evoked as much popular interest 
as Daniel Jonah Goldhagen’s study, Hitler's Willing Executioners: Ordinary Ger- 
mans and the Holocaust. Every important journal of opinion printed one or more 
reviews within weeks of its release. The New York Times, for instance, featured 
multiple notices acclaiming Goldhagen’s book as ‘one of those rare new works 
“that merit the appellation landmark’, ‘historic’, and bringing to bear ‘corrosive 
literary passion’. Although initial reviews were not uniformly positive, once the 
Goldhagen juggernaut proved unstoppable, even the dissenting voices joined 
in the chorus of praise. An immediate national best-seller, Hitlers Willing 
Executioners was hailed in Time magazine’s year-end issue as the ‘most talked 
about’ and second best non-fiction book of 1996. Before long, Goldhagen was 
also an international phenomenon, creating an extraordinary stir in Germany.” 


~ What makes the Goldhagen phenomenon so remarkable is that Hitler's Willing 
Execusioners is not at all a learned inquiry. Replete with gross misrepresenta- 
tions of the secondary literature and internal contradictions, Goldhagen’s book 
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is worthless as scholarship. The bulk of what follows documents this 
claim. In the conclusion I speculate on the broader meaning of the 
Goldhagen phenomenon. 


I. Before the Genocide 


Genocide was immanent 1n the conversation of German society. 
It was immanent in its language and emotion. It was immanent 
in the structure of cognition. 

Hitler's Willing Exocutionsrs, p. 449 


1. A Nation Crazy with Hatred? 


In a seminal study published thirty-five years ago, The Destruction of the 
Exropean Jews, Raul Hilberg observed that the perpetrators of the Nazi 
holocaust were ‘not different in their moral makeup from the rest of 
the population... the machinery of destruction was a remarkable cross- 
section of the German population.’ These representative Germans, Hil- 
berg went on to say, performed their appointed tasks with astonishing 
efficiency: ‘No obstruction stopped the German machine of destruction. 
No moral problem proved insurmountable. When all participating 
personnel were put to the test, there were very few lingerers and almost 
no deserters.’ Indeed, an ‘uncomfortably large number of soldiers... de- 
lighted in death as spectators or as perpetrators.’3 


Long before Daniel Jonah Goldhagen’s study, it was thus already known 


that ‘ordinary’ Germans were Hitler's ‘willing’ and not infrequently- 


cruel ‘executioners’.4 The main distinction of Goldhagen’s study is the 


1 Deniel Jonah Goldhagen, Hstler’s Willing Excocutseners: Ordinary Germans and the Helecanst, 
New York 1996 The author wishes to thank David Abraham, Roane Carey, Noam 
Chomsky, Samira Hay, Adele Olfman, Shifra Stern, Jack Trumpbour, and Cyrus Veeser for 
comments on an earlier draft. This essay is dedicated to the memory of my beloved par- 
ents, both survivors of the Warsaw Ghetto and the Nazi conceoranon camps: only a ratio- 
nal apprehension of what happened can give point to therr suffering. 

2 New York Times, 27 March, 2 April, 3 April 1996, Teme, 23 December 1996 The New 


mountain of literature on the Holocaust.’ (r8 Aprl 1996, 28 November 1996) Initially ~~ 
running a hostile review, The New Repeb/sc subsequently featured Goldhagen’s nine-page 
‘reply to my critics’ (29 April 1996, 23 December 1996) Crucial as it 1s to fully appre- 
hending the Goldhagen phenomenon, the German reaction will not be considered in this 
monograph. Deciphering 1ts anomalies would require a much more intimate knowledge 
of the German cultural landscape than this wnter 

3 Raul Hilberg, The Destructton of the Exrepecn Jaws, New York 1961 My page references 
will be to the three-volume ‘revised and definitive edition’ published ın 1985 vol 3,p 
IOII, vol. I, p. 327; see also vol. 3, p. 994. See also Raul Hilberg, Perperraters, Victims, 
Bystanders, New York 1992, p. 28° Whether they were ın command or lowly placed, in an 
office or outdoors, they all did their part, when the ume came, with all the efficiency they 
could muster’ For the initial reaction to Hilberg’s damning portrait of German culpabil- 
acy, see Raul Hilberg, The Pedstics of Memory, Chicago 1996, pp 124-6. Hilberg’s memoir 
also offers instructive insight into the politics of the “Holocaust industry’ 

4 Hilberg specifically pointed to the Order Police—the subject of Goldhagen’s scudy—as 
perpetrators whose ‘moral makeup’ typified ‘Germany as a whole’. The Destrectssn of the 
European Jews, vol.3,p IOI. 
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explanation it purports to supply for what Hilberg called this ‘phenome- 
non of the greatest magnitude’.> It is Goldhagen’s thesis that the ‘central 
causal agent of the Holocaust’ was the German people’s enduring patho- 
logical hatred of the Jews. (Hitler's Willing Execusioners [hereafter HWE], 


p. 9) To cite one typical passage: 


[A] demonological anti-Semitism, of the virulent racial variety, was 
the common structure of the perpetrators’ cognition and of German 
society in general. The German perpetrators... were assenting mass 
executioners, men and women who, true to their own elimination- 
ist anti-Semitic beliefs, faithful to their cultural anti-Semitic credo, 
considered the slaughter to be just. (HWE, pp. 392-3) 


There are no prima facie grounds for dismissing Goldhagen’s thesis. It 
is not intrinsically racist or otherwise illegitimate. There 1s no obvious 
reason why a culture cannot be fanatically consumed by hatred. One 
may further recall that, Galdbagen’s claims to novelty notwithstanding, 
his argument is not altogether new. In the immediate aftermath of 
World War u, the genesis of the Final Solution was located in a twisted 
‘German mind’ or ‘German character’.© The departure point of much 
‘Holocaust scholarship’ is that Germans, nurtured on anti-Semitism, 
were thirsting for a ‘war against the Jews’. On the eve of Hitler's 
ascension to power, wrote Lucy Dawidowicz, Germany was ‘a world 
intoxicated with hare, driven by paranoia, enemies everywhere, the Jew 
lurking behind each one.” This is also the dominant image of the Nazı 
extermination among Jews and ın popular culture generally. 


Bolstered as it is by a bulging scholarly apparatus, the audacious sweep 
of Goldhagen’s thesis nonetheless merits emphasis. He argues that, for 
centuries, nearly every German was possessed of a homicidal animus 
toward Jews. Thus, he suggests that more than 80—90 per cent of the 
German people would have relished the occasion to torture and murder 
Jews. Goldhagen takes to task the ‘conventional explanations’ which 
supposedly ignore the ‘identity of the victims’: “That the victims were 
Jewish—according to the logic of these explanations—is irrelevant.’ 
Indeed, he declaims that we must ‘abandon the asswmption that, by and 
large, Germans in the nineteenth and twentieth century were not anti- 
Semitic.’ (HWE, pp. 13, 30-1, original emphasis) In a rejoinder to critics, 
Goldhagen credits his own book as being the first to correct this miscon- 
ception: Most seem now to agree that anti-Semitism was a necessary 
cause of the Holocaust... °? Yet, one is hard-pressed to name a single 
account of the Nazi genocide that doesw’t crucially situate it within the 
context of German anti-Semitism. Goldhagen’s true distinction is to 





3 Ibid. 

6 For background and critical commentary, see Enc A. Zillmer et al , The Quest for the Next 
Persemalsty, Hillsdale, NJ 1995. Sampling a wide array of clinical dara, the authors dismiss 
the ‘simplistic’ notion of a ‘specific homicidal and clinically morbid’ German personality 
(p. 13). 

7 Lucy Dawidowicz, The War A garast the Jews, New York 1975, p 47; see also pp. 163-6. 
8 Goldhagen dissents from Chnustopber Browning's estimates that 10—20 per cent of the 
Gemman police battalions refused to kıll Jews as ‘stretching the evidence’. (HWE, p. 541, 
n 68; see also p. 551, n. 65) It 1s one of Goldhagen’s central contentions that the police 
battalions were prototypical of the murderous German mind-set (HWE, pp. 181~5, 463£f) 
9‘A Reply to My Criucs’, The New Republec, 23 December 1996 [bereafter Reply], p 41 
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argue that German anti-Semitism was not only a significant but rather 
that it was the sufficient condition for perpetrating the extermination of 
the Jews: ‘With regard to the matitstional cause of the Holocaust, for the 
vast majority of perpetrators, a monocausal explanation does suffice.’?° 


The Hitlerite regime accordingly plays a subordinate role 1n Goldhagen’s 
comprehension of the Final Solution. Inasmuch as the inclination for ——~ 
‘killing’ Jews ‘predated Nazi political power’, the Nazis were ‘easily able 

to harness the perpetrators’ pre-existing anti-Semitism once Hitler gave 

the order to undertake the extermination.’ (HWE, pp. 399, 463; see also 

PP- 418-19) All Hitler did was ‘unleash the pent-up anti-Semitic pas- 
sion’, ‘unshackle and thereby activate Gernians’ pre-existing, pent-up 
anti-Semitism , and so on. (HWE, PP. 95, 442, 443) 


Why was the Holocaust Unique to Germany? 


Leaving to one side the question of 1ts veracity, this last formulation of — 
Goldhagen’s is still problematic. Consider that he repeatedly contradicts 
it. Had it not been for ‘Hitler's moral authority’, Goldhagen observes, the 
‘vast majority of Germans never would have contemplated’ the genocide 
against the Jews.’* It was the Nazis’ unprecedentedly ‘extreme and thor- 
oughgoing... cognitive-moral revolution’ that, Goldhagen suggests, pro- 
duced Germany's ‘lethal political culture’. (HWE, p. 456; see also Reply, p. 
42) Unaware that died Connery were liken Cernaas chey hid sver 
known’, Goldhagen explains, Soviet Jewry ‘initially greeted’ the Nazi 
soldiers ‘obligingly and without hostility.’ (HWE, p. 587 n. 87) But if 
Goldhagen’s thesis is correct, these Germans were like all other Germans. 


-= 
On a related issue, to explain why the genocide unfolded in Germany and 
not elsewhere, Goldhagen points up the centrality of Hitler's regime: 
“Whatever the anti-Semitic traditions were in other European countries, 
it was only in Germany that an openly and rabidly anti-Semitic move- 
ment came to power... that was bent upon tuming anti-Semitic fantasy 
into state organized genocidal slaughter.’ (HWE, p. 419; see also Reply, p. 
43.) Yet Goldhagen’s explanation evades an embarrassingly obvious 
question: if other Europeans were as anti-Semitic as Germans—which 1s 
what this argument assumes—why didn’t a ‘rabidly anti-Semitic move- 
ment’ come to power elsewhere? True, Goldhagen argues thar ‘Had there 
not been an economic depression in Germany, then the Nazis, in all like- 4 
lihood, would never have come to power.’ (Reply, p. 42; see also HWE, p. 
87) But that simply evades another obvious question: if Germans were so 
possessed by a fanatical anti-Semitism—more on which directly —why 
did a ‘rabidly anti-Semitic movement’ have to await an economic depres- 
sion to attain power? 


Indeed, Hitler's Welling Excecntioers is a monument to question-begging. 
Eschewing the claim that it 1s ‘inexplicable’, Goldhagen sets as his ob- 





1° HWE, p. 416, ociginal emphasis, see also HWE, p 5820 42. 

= Reply, p 42, see also HWE, pp. 446-7. Not to be deterred by the hobgoblin of consis- 
tency, Goldhagen writes a couple of pages earlier ‘By the ume Hitler came to power, the 
model of Jews chat was the basis of his anti-Semitism was shared by the vast majonty of 
Germans’ (Reply, p 40) 
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jective to ‘explain why the Holocaust occurred, to explain how it could 
occur.’ He concludes that it ‘is explicable historically’. (HWE, pp. 5, 455) 
Goldhagen’s thesis, however, neither renders the Nazi holocaust intel- 
ligible nor is it historical. For argument’s sake, let us assume that 
Goldhagen is correct. Consumed by a ferocious loathing of the Jews, the 
German people jumped at Hitler's invitation to exterminate them. Yet 

_ the question still remains, whence the hatred of Jews? A nation of geno- 
cidal racists is, after all, not exactly a commonplace. 


On this crucial issue, Goldhagen sheds no light. Anti-Semitism, he sug- 
gests, was symptomatic of a much deeper German malaise. It served the 
Germans as‘ ‘moral rationale’ for releasing ‘destructive and ferocious pas- 
sions that are usually tamed and curbed by civilization.’ (HWE, p. 397) 
Yet he neither explains why these normally quiescent passions burst 
forth ın Germany nor why they were directed against the Jews. Gold- 
hagen depicts anti-Semitism as the manifestation of a deranged state. 
The Germans were ‘pathologically ill... struck with the illness of sad- 
ism... diseased... tyrannical, sadistic’, ‘psychopathic’ (HWE, pp. 397, 
450, quoting a ‘keen diarst of the Warsaw Ghetto’), in thrall of 
‘absolutely fantastical... beliefs that ordinarily only madmen have of 
others... prone to wild, “magical thinking” (HWE, p. 412), and so on.” 
Goldhagen never explains, however, why the Germans succumbed and 
why the Jews fell victim to this derangement. 


In what is surely the book's most evocative analogy, Goldhagen compares 
the Germans to ‘crazy’ Captain Ahab. Recalling Melville’s memorable 
description of Ahab’s insanely hateful state as he harpoons the whale, 
Goldhagen writes: ‘Germans’ violent anger at the Jews is akin to the 
passion that drove Ahab to hunt Moby Dick.’ (HWB, pp. 398-9) Yet even 
if the Germans were ‘crazy’ like Ahab, it still remains to explain what 
drove them to such a frenzied state. In Abab’s case, the motive is clear: 
Moby Dick had earlier mangled him. To quote Melville from the passage 
Goldhagen excerpts: ‘It was revenge.’ But Goldhagen plainly does not 
believe the Jews inflicted violent injury on Germans. Indeed, he emphat- 
ically denies that Jews bear any responsibility for anti-Semitism: ‘the 
existence of anti-Semitism and the content of anti-Semitic charges... are 
fundamentally sot a response to any objective evaluation of Jewish 
actions... anti-Semitism draws on cultural sources that are independent of 
the Jews’ nature and actions.’ (HWE, p. 39, original emphasis) In an 
almost comically circular argument, Goldhagen concludes that the 
Germans’ Ahab-like loathing of the Jews originated in their loathing of 
the Jews: ‘Germans’ anti-Semitism was the basis of their profound hatred 
of the Jews and the psychological impulse to make them suffer.’ (HWE, p. 
584 n. 62; see also p. 399).™ This argument recalls one of Goldhagen’s 
key theoretical insights: “The motivational dimension 1s the most crucial 
for explaining the perpetrators’ willingness to act.’ (HWE, p. 20) 





1 An unwitting ironist, Goldhagen elsewhere ın the book counsels, ‘Germans should not 
be caricatured’ (HWE, p. 382) 

13 In the endnote, Goldhagen cautions thar his argument ‘obviously does not explain peo- 
ple’s capacity for cruelty in the first place oc the gratification many derive from ıt.' Yet, 
what needs explaining 1s not the mechanisms of these sedistic impulses but, as noted 
above, why the Germans succumbed and why the Jews fell victim to them 
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Goldhagen approvingly cites the Sorderweg argument that ‘Germany devel- 
oped along a singular path, setting it apart from other western countries.’ 
(HWE, p. 419) But Goldhagen’s thesis has precious little ın common 
with this argument. Unlike the Sosderweg proponents, he never once 
anchors the deformations of the German character ın temporal develop- 
ments. Rather, the perverted German consciousness of Goldhagen’s 


making floats above and persists in spite of history. Just how little Gold- 


hagen’s argument has in common with axy school of history is pointed up 
by his conclusion that the Germans’ ‘absurd beliefs... rapidly dissipated’ 
after the Second World War. (HWE, pp. 593-4 n. 53; see also p. 582 n. 38) 
Indeed, Germans today are ‘democrats, committed democrats ™4 
Emerging from oblivion and enduring for centuries, the psychopathic 
German mind vanished again into oblivion in the space of a few decades. 
Thus Goldhagen renders the Nazi holocaust ‘explicable historically’. 


The merit of his thesis, Goldhagen contends, is that it recognizes that 
‘each individual made choices about how to treat Jews.’ Thus, it ‘restores 
the notion of individual responsibility’. (Reply, p. 38) Yet if Goldhagen’s 
thesis 1s correct, the exact opposite is true. Germans bear no individual 
or, for that matter, collective guilt. After all, German culture was ‘radj- 
cally different’ from ours. It shared none of our basic values. Killing Jews 
could accordingly be done in ‘good conscience.’ (HWE, p. 15) Germans 
perceived Jews the way we perceive roaches. They did not know better. 
They could not know better. It was a homogeneously sick society. Moral 
culpability, however, presumes moral’ awareness. Touted as a searing 
indictment of Germans, Goldhagen’s thesis is, in fact, their perfect alibi. 
Who can condemn a ‘crazy’ people? 


| 2. Explaining Everything 


Goldhagen deploys two analytically distinct strategies to prove his 
thesis. The first derives from his own primary research on the German 
perpetrators of the genocide. Goldhagen maintains that certain of his 
findings ‘defy all of the conventional explanations.’ (HWE, p. 391) In 
particular, he argues that only a murderously anti-Semitic culture can 
account for the wanton cruelty of the Germans. (Reply, pp. 38-9) Yet, it 
is not at all obvious why Goldhagen’s thesis is more compelling than one 
that, say, includes the legacy of German anti-Semitism exacerbated by 
the incessant, inflammatory Jew-baiting of Nazi propaganda, and fur- 
ther exacerbated by the brutalizing effects of a singularly barbarous war. 
It is perhaps true, as Goldhagen suggests, that such a ‘patchwork expla- 
nation’ does not yet fully plumb the depths of German bestiality. (HWE, 
P- 391) But Goldhagen himself acknowledges that neither does his the- 
ory. Ultimately, he concedes, the immensity of German cruelty ‘remains 
hard to fathom’ and ‘the extent and nature of German anti-Semitism’ 
cannot explain it. (HWE, pp. 584 n. 62, 584 n. 65; see also p. 399) 


The second thrust of Goldhagen’s argument is to demonstrate histori- 
cally that German society was seething with virulent anti-Semitism on 
the eve of Hitler's ascension to power. The undertaking is a daunting 





4 Jewish Book News, 25 Apal 1996, p 39. For equivalent formulations, see Reply, p. 43, 
and Goldhagen’s numerous interviews 
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one. Goldhagen relies almost entirely on the recent secondary literature 
on German anti-Semitism. He acknowledges that the evidence does not 
in a ‘definitive’ manner prove his conclusions. (HWE, p. 47) The prob- 
lem, however, is rather larger. Profuse as it is, not a jot of this scholarship 
sustains Goldhagen’s thesis. No serious German historian discounts the 
legacy of German anti-Semitism; none, however, maintains that German 
anti-Semitism was in itself sufficiently virulent to account for the Nazi 
genocide.'> Indeed, this is one reason why versions of Goldhagen’s thesis 
have been discarded in serious scholarly inquiry. The task Goldhagen 
sets himself is to force the new evidence into the Procrustean bed of an 
obsolete theory. To meet this challenge, Goldhagen fashions a new model 
of anti-Semitism. Thomas Kuhn suggested that a new paradigm comes 
into existence when anomalies crop up that the old one can no longer 
accommodate. The purpose of Goldhagen’s new paradigm, however, is to 
make the anomalies fit the old one. 


The essence of Goldhagen’s new paradigm is what he calls ‘elimina- 
tionist anti-Semitism’. Goldhagen situates German anti-Semitism along 
a continuous spectrum. At one extreme was the German perception 
that Jews were vaguely different. At the other extreme was the per- 
ception that Jews were distinctly evil. Between these poles was the 
perception that Jews were more or less flawed. Moving from one end 
of the spectrum to the other, the complementary German desire to 
eliminate an unappealing feature of the Jews rapidly yielded to the 
desire to eliminate Jews altogether. “The eliminationist mind-set’, Gold- 
hagen proclaims, ‘teaded towards an exterminationist ons.’ (HWE, p. 71, em- 
phasis in original; see also pp. 23, 77, 444) Thus, any German who 
questioned the group loyalty or obyected to the business practices of Jews 
was effectively a Nazi brute. Wedded as it was to an assimilationist 
version of the ‘eliminationist mind-set’, even German liberalism inex- 
orably led to Auschwitz. 


Rescuing an otherwise improbable thesis, ‘eliminationist anti-Semitism’ 
serves as Goldhagen’s deus ex machina. Indeed, using this device, it is 
not at all difficult to prove that nearly every German was a latent Hitler. 
It would also not be at all difficult to prove that nearly every white 
American is a latent Grand Wizard. How many white Americans do not 
harbour any negative stereotypes about black people? If Goldhagen is 
correct, we are all closet racial psychopaths. Why then did the ‘Holo- 
caust’ happen in Germany? If we all suffer from an ‘eliminationist 
mind-set’ then that alone cannot account for what Goldhagen calls a ‘sui 
generis event’. (HWE, p. 419) 


Casting as a theoretical novelty the distinction between ‘typels] of anti- 
Semitism’, Goldhagen dismisses previous scholars who ‘typically... 
treated’ anti-Semitism ‘in an undifferentiated manner’. Before he came 
along, ‘a person [was] either an anti-Semite or not.’ (HWE, pp. 34—5; see 
also Reply, p. 41) Leaving aside the fact that the contrast he proposes 





15 Tn an astonishingly disingenuous endnote, Goldhagen wntes ther ‘it 1s indeed striking 
how Little or non-existent the sree is that . Germans’ beliefs about Jews differed from 
the incessantly trumpeted Nazi one.’ (HWE, p 593 0 49, orginal emphasis) For a sample 
of this ‘little or non-existent evidence’, see section 4) below. 
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between, say, religious and racial or latent and manifest anti-Semitism is 
standard in the Nazi holocaust literature,’ it is Goldhagen himself who 
radically undercuts all distinctions: on the ‘eliminationist’ spectrum, 
every manifestation of anti-Semitism and even philosemitism ‘tend[s] 
strongly towards a genocidal “solution”. 7 


In this connection, Goldhagen’s resolution of a key controversy in the —~ 
Nazı holocaust literature is noteworthy. Historians have long disputed 
whether Hitler sought from the outset (the intentionalist school) or was 
pressed by circumstances (the functionalist school) to exterminate the 
Jews. To prove the intentionalist thesis, Goldhagen simply lumps Hitler's 
various initiatives together: they were a// effectively genocidal. Thus, 
Hirtler’s pre-invasion orders that limited the extermination of Soviet 
Jews to adult males was ‘still genocidal’. His ghettoization and deporta- 
tion schemes were ‘bloodlessly genocidal’, ‘proto-genocidal’, ‘psychologic- 

ally and ideologically the functional, if not the eventual, actual equivalent 

of genocide’, ‘quasi-genocidal’, ‘bloodless equivalents of genocide’, and so _.« 
on. Even the destruction of Jewish synagogues during Kristallnacht was ` 
a ‘proto-genocidal assault... the psychic equivalent of genocide.’'® The 
very basis of the intentionalist-functionalist controversy, however, is that 

the distinction between riot, expulsion, and mass murder, on the one 
hand, and genocide, on the other, does count. Why else focus on Hitler’s 
decision to initiate the Judeocide? Goldhagen’s ‘proof’ annuls the 
debate’s central premise. It also annuls the central premise of his own 
book. If all these policies evidence genocidal intent, then genocidal 
intent 1s very far from uncommon in human history. Yet, Goldhagen 
maintains that ‘the Holocaust is... utterly new’, and 1t is ‘cruciall[ly]’ the 
genocidal intent that makes it so. (HWE, P. 5; Reply, P. 45) 


Once Goldhagen attends to the matter'of distinctions, the bankruptcy 
of his explanatory model stands exposed. Thus, he also enters the strong 
caveat that German ‘eliminationist anti-Semitism’ was equally compati- 
ble with a broad range of social outcomes. It was ‘multipotential.’ Indeed, 
‘eliminationist anti-Semitism’ could ‘obvious|ly]’ culminate in everything 
from ‘total assimilation’ to ‘total annuhilation’, with ‘verbal assault’, ‘legal 





16 See Peter Pulzes, Ths Russ of Polstucal Ants Semsticm m Germany and Axstria, New York 1964, 
PP- 30, 70, and Ian Kershaw, Papaler Oprasee and Poltsa! Diset ca the Third Rech, Oxford 
1983, p. 231 Both are basic terts Consider Goldhagen's other theoretical breakthroughs) |, 
eech source of [anti-Semitism] 1s embedded ın an extended metaphorical struc- 

ture that antomatically extends the domain of phenomena, situations, and Linguss- 

tc umges relevant to the anu-Semitic compass in a manner paralleling the 

metaphoncal structure itself (HWB, p 35) 

AL anti-Semitisms con be divided according to one essencral dissimilitude which 

can be usefully chought of as being dichotomous (even if, strictly spealang, this may 

not be the case) (HWE, p 37) 

Prejudice 1s a menifestation of people's (indrvidual and collective) search for mass- 

rag (HWE, p 39, emphasis in orginal) 
Comment 1s superfluous. 
Y HWE, p 494 n. 92 The counterpoint to Galdhagen's homogenization of the German per- ~~ 
petratocs 1s his heterogenrzarion of che Germans’ vicuums Thus, Goldbagen’s discrimina- 
trons to prore that Jewish suffering was unique. (HWE, pp. ee on I) 
SHWE, pp 141, 146, 147, 153, 421 Forta venarion on this argument which conflaces 
verbal abuse with ‘deportation and physical violence’, see HWE, p 125 
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restraints’, ‘physical assault’, ‘physical separation in ghettos’, ‘forcible and 
violent expulsion’, all being intermediate possibilities. HWE, pp. 69, 70, 
132-6, 444, 494 n. 92) These multiple options, Goldhagen further eluci- 
dates, ‘were rough functional equivalents from the vantage point of the 
perpetrators.’ (HWE, p. 135; see also p. 70) Yet, if all these policy options 
were ‘rough functional equivalents’ for the ‘eliminationist mind-set’, then 
that mind-set plainly cannot account for the genocidal variant. So capa- 
cious is his conceptual device, Goldhagen suggests, that it can explain ina 
‘logical’ manner the full gamut of unfolding German anti-Jewish policies. 
(HWE, p. 444) True it explains all of them; it also explains none. 


Goldhagen’s survey of German anti-Semitism roughly divides at the 
Nazis’ ascension to power. In the next two sections, I shall consider his 
analysis of Germany before and after the Nazis took over. 


3. Pre-Nazi Germany 


In his introductory chapter, Goldhagen emphasizes an analytical distinc- 
tion: ‘Some anti-Semitisms become woven into the moral order of society; 
others do not.’ Theorizing that the former are potentially more explosive, 
Goldhagen puts ‘the conception of Jews in medieval Christendom’ 1n this 
category: ‘its uncompromising non-pluralistic and intolerant view of the 
moral basis of society...held the Jews to violate the moral order of the 
world... Jews came to represent... much of the evil in the world; they not 
only represented it but also came to be seen by Christians as being syn- 
onymous with ıt, indeed as being self-willed agents of evil.’ (HWE, pp. 
37-8; see also p. 51) Alas, Goldhagen also argues that anti-Semitism was 
wot at the core of pre-modern Christianity: ‘In medieval times... Jews 
were seen to be responsible for many ills, but they remained always some- 
what peripheral, on the fringes, spatially and theologically, of the Christ- 
ian world, not central to its understanding of the world’s troubles...even 
if the Jews were to disappear, the Devil, the ultimate source of evil, would 
remain.’ (HWE, p. 67; see also p. 77) Apart from his theoretical insight— 
or perhaps insights—Goldhagen skips quickly over the pre-modern era. 


Except perhaps for an obscure, unpublished, thirty-year-old doctoral dis- 
sertation, Goldhagen acknowledges, the extant scholarly literature on 
modern German anti-Semitism does not reach his conclusions. If, how- 
ever, the same findings are ‘reconceptualize[d]’ ın a ‘new analytical and 
interpretative framework’, they do, he believes, sustain his novel thesis. 
(HWE, pp. 488 n. 17, 76-7; set also Reply, p. 41) Summarizing his conclus- 
ions for the nineteenth century through World War 1, Goldhagen writes: 


It is... incontestable that the fundamentals of Nazi anti-Semitism... 
had deep roots in Germany, was part of the cultural cognitive model 
of German society, and was integral to German political culture. It is 
incontestable that racial anti-Semitism was the salient form of anti- 
Semitism in Germany and that it was broadly part of the public con- 
versation of German society. It is incontestable that it had enorm- 
ously wide and solid institutional and political support in Germany 
at various times...It is incontestable that this racial anti-Semitism 
which held the Jews to pose a mortal threat to Germany was preg- 
nant with murder. (HWE, pp. 74—5; see also p. 77) 
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No serious historian doubts that anti-Semitism persisted in modern 
Germany. The question is, what was its scope and nature?!9 Goldhagen 
argues that anti-Semitism was ubiquitous in Germany. Yet German 
Social-Democracy forcefully denounced anti-Semitism and, as the single 
largest political party (the SPD), commanded the allegiance of fully a third 
of the electorate by the early twentieth century. Not the working-class 
base, Goldhagen suggests, but only ‘the core of the socialist movement, its 
intellectuals and leaders’ repudiated anti-Semitism. It was merely a ‘small 
- group’. (HWE, p. 74; see also p. 72) The only source he cites is Peter 
Pulzer’s Jews and the German State, which enters no such qualification.?° 
Indeed, turning to Pulzer's authoritative companion study, The Risse of 
Political Anti-Semitism m Germany and Austria, we learn that ‘anti- 
Semitism drew little strength from...the working-class... The [German 
worker] knew that national and religious arguments were at best irrele- 
vant to a solution of his problems and at worst a deliberate attempt to 
cloud his view of the “real issues." A compelling example of popular 
German anti-Semitism cited by Goldhagen is the recurrence of ritual 
murder accusations. ‘In Germany and the Austrian Empire’, he reports, 
‘twelve such trials took place between 1867 and 1914.’ (HWE, pp. 63—4) 
Goldhagen cites Pulzer’s Ths Rise of Political Anti-Semitism in Germany and 
Axstria. Turning to the cited page, we find' that Goldhagen has reversed 
the import of Pulzer’s finding. The remainder of the sentence reads: 
‘eleven of which collapsed although the trials were by jury’. 


To further document the extent of German anti-Semitism, Goldhagen 
recalls a ‘spontaneous, extremely broad-based, and genuine’ petition 
campaign in Bavaria opposing the full equality of Jews. Yet, the corre- 
sponding note tucked in the book's back pages reveals that actually the 
campaign was carefully orchestrated by ‘priests and other anti-Jewish 
agitators’ and that ‘many’ signatories were ‘indifferent’ to the Jews. Ian 
Kershaw adds that ‘many petitioners... knew little of any Jewish 
Question.’ Unfazed, Goldhagen concludes his endnote: ‘because agita- 
tors could so easily induce them to anti-Semitic expression’, the petition 
drive still proves ‘how anti-Semitic Bavarians were’.?3 





*9 In hus rejoinder, Goldhagen downplays the import of this question. ‘Even if some would 
conclude that I am noc entirely correct about the scope and character of German ant- 
Semitism, rt does not follow thar this would invalidare my conclusion... ebout the perpetra- 
tion of the Holocanse, [which] logically can stend on its own and must be confronted directly.’ 
And again ‘My sssertioos about the resch of anti-Semitism in Germany before the Nazi 
period ıs [sic] supported by the works of some of the most distinguished scholars of anti- 
Semitam . Where I depart from some of them is not over the extent of anti-Semitism in 
Germany, but over its content and nature.’ (Reply, pp 40, 41) Yet, the ‘scope and charecter’, 
‘content and nature’ of German anti-Semitism are not distinct from or subsidiary to but the 
very essence of his thesis. 

= Pulzer, Jass and the German Stats, Oxford 1992 

21 Pulzer, The Riss of Polstical Axts-Sanstism, pp. 279-80 

” Ibid., p. 71 

13 HWE, pp. 61, 491 n 51. Ian Kershaw, Papalar Obraren and Polstual Dissent, Oxford 1983, 
P 229. Indeed, Goldhagen’s study 1s marred throughout by his penchant for double book- 
keeping Thus, in the text's body Goldhagen implies that no police bartalion member ın+ 
nally refrained from kling infants Turning to the back of the book, we leam thet, 
according to one member, ‘almost all the men’ refused, and according to another, ‘ss of by 
tacit agreement, the shooting of infants and small children wes renounced by all the people.’ 
In the endnote Goldhagen gradgingty concedes that ‘undoubtedly, some of the men did shy 
away’. (HWE, pp. 216, 538.0. 37,0 39) 
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Even if Goldhagen were able to prove that German culture was 
‘axiomaticelly anti-Semitic’ (HWE, p. 59), that in itself would not yet 
prove that the German people strained at the bit to murder Jews. 
Thus, as seen above, Goldhagen also argues that German anti-Semi- 
tism was pervasively homicidal. Consider some other representative 


passages: 


By the end of the nineteenth century, the view that Jews posed 
extreme danger to Germany and that the source of their pernicious- 
ness was immutable, namely their race, and the consequential belief 
that the Jews had to be eliminated from Germany were extremely 
widespread in German society. The tendency to consider and pro- 
pose the most radical form of elimination—that is, extermina- 
tion—was already strong and had been given much voice. (HWE, p. 
72, original emphasis) 


... the cognitive model of Nazi anti-Semitism had taken shape well 
before the Nazis came to power, and... this model, throughout the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, was also extremely wide- 
spread in all social classes and sectors of German society, for it was 
deeply embedded in German cultural and political life and conver- 
sation, as well as integrated into the moral structure of society. 
(HWE, p. 77) 


Pulzer, however, maintains that only ‘a small, though growing, and 
noisy minority’ even held that ‘Jews were a separate, unassimilable 
race’. A second authority frequently cited by Goldhagen, Shulamic 
Volkov, similarly concludes that nineteenth-century German anti- 
Semitism did not ‘bring forth’ the Nazi genocide. Indeed, it was ‘closer 
to the French version of that time than to later National Socialist posi- 
tions.’4 


The Jews as a Separate Race 


To document his thesis, Goldhagen repeatedly points to the prolifera- 
tion of radically anti-Semitic literature in Germany. For instance, he 
cites the ‘startling’ statistic that 19 of 51 ‘prominent anti-Semitic writ- 
ers’ advocated the ‘physical extermination of the Jews.’ (HWE, p. 71, origi- 
nal emphasis; see also p. 64) One would perhaps also want to note that 
an overwhelming majority did not. As Goldhagen himself acknowl- 
edges two pages earlier: ‘a large percentage of the anti-Semites proposed 
no action at all.’ Goldhagen deems this last fact ‘astonishing’—but it 
would be astonishing only if his thesis were true. Goldhagen also never 
asks who read this literarure. Scoring Germany as the birthplace and 
headquarters of ‘scientific’ anti-Semitism, Eva Reichmann nonetheless 
cautions thar ‘an anti-Semitic literarure does not of necessity prove a 
wide anti-Semitic response among the public.'?5 


Il suited to his thesis, the scholarly evidence is recast by Goldhagen with 


 Pulzer, Jeus ama the German State, pp. 42, 14 
* Eva G. Reichmann, Hastages of Croe/rzatren, London 1950, p. 154 See Sarah Gordon, 
Hitler, Gormans and the ‘Jewish Question’, Princeton 1984, p. 27 
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the aid of his novel methodology.” Thus, Goldhagen suggests that any 
German who believed that Jews constituted a ‘religion, nation, political 
group, or race’ and thus were an ‘alien body within Germany’, or that 
Jews engaged in ‘underhanded’ or ‘parasitic’ business activities fell on 
the eliminationist spectrum gliding to murder.?7 The identical mage of 
Jews as a ‘nation’ or ‘race’ that was ‘alien’ to and ‘parasitical’ on European 


society was also, however, a staple of Zionist ideology. Indeed, as one ` 


Zionist historian copiously documents, ‘the Jewish self-criticism so 
widespread among the German Zionist intelligentsia often seemed dan- 
gerously similar to the plaints of the German anti-Semutes.’*® Does that 
make all Zionists homicidal anti-Semites as well? Pressed into Gold- 
hagen’s conceptual meat grinder, even German ‘liberals’, ‘philosemites’, 
and ‘progressives’, with their ambivalent prescriptions for Jewish eman- 
cipation, emerge as racial psychopaths. Thus, Goldhagen reckons that 
Enlightenment Germans were ‘anti-Semites ın sheep's clothing’, ‘philo- 
semitic anti-Semites’, in thrall to the ‘assimilarionist version of the elim- 
inationist mind-set’, and so forth. (HWE, pp. 56-9, 70, 74, 78) Small 
wonder that Goldhagen is able to prove that Germany was a nation of 
murderous Jew-haters. 


For all its social turbulence, modern Germany prior to Hitler witnessed 
only episodic spasms of anti-Jewish violence. Indeed, there was no equiv- 
alent of the riots that attended the Dreyfus Affair or the pogroms in 
Russia. If Germany was brimming with pathological anti-Semites, why 
did Jews 'so rarely suffer their wrath? Alas, Goldhagen only briefly 
touches on this—for his thesis—plainly pivotal question. He writes, ‘As 
powerful and potentially violent as the anti-Semitism was...the state 
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would not allow it to become the basis of collective social action of this | 





ZSI will not elucidate all Goldhagen’s methodological points on contemporary anti- 
Semitism These include. 


While its cognitive content was sdopting new forms in the service of ‘modernizing’ 
anti-Semitumm, of harmonizing it with the new social and political landscape of 
Germany, the existing cultural cognitive model about Jews provided a remarkable 
underlying constancy to the elaborated cultural and ideological pronouncements 
(HWE, Pp `53—4) 

In ‘functional’ terms, the changing manifest content of anti-Semitism could be 
understood, ın one sense, to have been Little more than the handmaiden of the per- 


yasrve anti-Jewish animus that served to maintain and grve people a measure of 
coherence in the modern world... (HWE, p. $4) 


Previously, a welter of anti-Semitic charges and understandings of the source of the 
Jews’ perniciousness hed characterized the outpounng of anti-Jewish sentiment 
since the ‘Jewish Problem’ had become a central political theme as a reaction to the 
movement for their emancipation (HWE, p 66) 
The cognitive model of ontology that underlay the essential, racist Volkish world- 
view contradicted and did oot admit the Christian one that had held sway foc cen- 
tunes. (HWE, p. 68) 
These are typical of the ‘insights and theones of the social sciences’ thar Goldhagen says 
‘inform’ hus enterpnse, unlike the cntiasm which ‘betrays a fundamental misunderstand- 
tng of the social scientific method ' (Reply, pp 38-9, 43) 


"7 HWE, pp 55-7, 64—73 For Goldhagen’s recourse to this genre of argument for the Nazi ` 


penod, see HWE, pp 106, 113-15, 126, 431. 

*8 Joachim Doron, ‘Classic Zionism and Modern Anti-Semitism: Parallels and Influences 
(1883—1914), ın Stmadses te Zromsom, Autumn 1983, pp 169-204 (quote at 171). See 
Norman G Finkelstein, Image ana Reality of the Israsl-Palesttme Coafixct, London 1995,ch 1 
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sort. Wilhelmine Germany would not tolerate the organized violence for 
which the anti-Semites appeared to long.’ (HWE, p. 72) Yet, why was the 
State immune to the pathological anti-Semitism infecting the German 
body-politic? Indeed, winning the 1893 election, the Conservative 
Party, which according to Goldhagen was ‘thoroughly anti-Semitic’, 
along with allied avowedly anti-Semitic parties, proved a force to reckon 
with in the State. (HWE, pp. 56, 74-6) Why did these violent anti- 
Semites ‘not tolerate’ anti-Semitic violence? 


Disobeying orders that they opposed; the Germans did not, according to 
Goldhagen, blindly defer to Stare authority. Indeed, 1f the State violated 
a normative value, ‘ordinary citizens’ entered into ‘open rebellion’ 
against, and ‘battled in the streets...in defiance of...and in order to 
overthrow it.’ (HWE, pp. 381—2) Goldhagen further maintains that all 
the non-governmental centres of power in Germany—what he calls its 
‘Tocquevillian substructure-—were packed with insane Jew-haters. 
(HWE, pp. 59-60, 72-4) If they were thus driven by fanatical anti- 
Semitism that was the German ‘cultural norm’ (HWE, p. 61), the 
German people should have risen up against the Wilhelmine state that 
was shielding the Jews. Jewish blood should have been flowing in 
German streets. Luckily for the Jews, but unluckily for Goldhagen’s the- 
sis, this never happened. Ironically, the only ‘continual legislative and 
parliamentary battles’, ‘bitter political fights’, and so forth Gol 
chronicles were over Jewish emancipation. (HWE, p. 56) If, as Goldhagen 
writes in the very same paragraphs, the ‘vast majority’ of Germans were 
‘thoroughly anti-Semitic’, why was there such intense political discord 
on the Jewish Question? 


Goldhagen acknowledges only parenthetically that, for all the en- 
trenched anti-Semitism, modern German Jews experienced a ‘meteoric 
rise from pariah status.’ (HWE, p. 78) Indeed, German Jewry at the cen- 
tury’s turo-—recalls one historian—‘thrived in this atmosphere of imper- 
fect toleration; their coreligionists throughout the world ...looked to 
them for support and leadership.’*? Goldhagen wisely does not even try 
to reconcile the ‘meteoric rise’ of German Jews with the thesis that 
Germany was seething with psychopathic anti-Semitism. 


Saturated with Jew-hatred, Weimar Germany was, according to Gold- 
hagen, all of a piece. Thus ‘virtually every major institution and group 
... was permeated by anti-Semitism’, ‘nearly every political group ın the 
country shunned the Jews’, ‘Jews, though ferociously attacked, found 
virtually no defenders’, ‘the public conversation about Jews was almost 
wholly negative’, and so on, and so on. (HWE, pp. 82-4) 


It 13 true that anti-Semitism persisted in the Weimar era. Goldhagen 
recalls the ‘Aryan paragraphs’ that restricted Jewish entry into universi- 
ties and student organizations. (HWE, p. 83) Yet Jews ın England and 
the US suffered similar exclusions. Popular anti-Semitic violence occa- 
sionally flared up during the years 1917—23 when German society tot- 
tered on the brink of totel collapse. Once the new regime stabilized, 
however, almost all vandalization of Jewish property was connected 


* Donald L. Niewyck, The Jows in Wermar Germany, Baton Rouge 1980, p. 9. 
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with the Nazis. Unlike. Goldhagen, Pulzer reports that the Social- 
Democratic Party proved during Weimar ‘a committed opponent of 
organized anti-Semitism’, and Niewyck reports that ‘the penetration of 
anti-Jewish opinions into the organized Socialist working class was 
kept to an unmeasurable minimum’. To document that the ‘spp did lit- 
tle to attack the Nazis’ anti-Semitism’, Goldhagen cites Donna Harsch’s 
study, German Soctal Democracy and the Rise of Nazism. (HWE, p. 497 0.-—~ 
16) Turning to the cited page, we learn that, although the spp did react 
defensively to slurs that it was beholden to the Jewish community, ‘all 
Social Democrats’ proved ‘consistent’ in their ‘advocacy of the civil 
rights of German and East European Jews’ .3° 


Goldhagen’s monochromatic thumbnail sketch also completely omits 
the remarkable successes registered by German ‘Jews. Occupying a 
salient place in German life, Weimar Jewry assembled a record of 
achievements in the arts, politics and the economy rivalled only by that 

of American Jewry after World War n. ‘Had the German population .4 
been uniquely rabid in its hatred’, Sarah Gordon reasonably concludes, 

‘it is inconceivable that Jews could have fared so well, especially com- 
pared to Jews in other nations.’3" 


How Public Were Hitler’s Intentions? 


Shouting from the rooftops his maniacal hatred of the Jews, Hitler fully 
and incessantly apprised the German people, according to Goldhagen, of 
his genocidal plans: ‘In his writing, speeches, and conversation, Hitler 
was direct and clear. Germany's enemies at home and abroad were to 
be destroyed or rendered inert. No one who heard or read Hitler could _ 
have missed this clarion message.’ (HWE, p. 86) And again: ‘Rarely hasa ~~ 
national leader so openly, frequently, and emphatically announced an 
apocalyptic intention—in this case, to destroy Jewish power and even 
the Jews themselves—and made good on his promise.’ (HWE, p. 162; see 
also p. 424) 


Yet, Goldhagen adduces only three pieces of evidence for the period up 
to the eve of World War 0 to document this claim: the notorious passage 
from Mein Kempf, which perhaps few Germans read and even fewer took 
literally; a speech of 1920 when Hitler was ‘still politically obscure’; and 
Hitler’s conditional and ambiguous January 1939 ‘prophecy’, which was a 
largely ignored by a German public preoccupied with the impending 
war? 


> Michsel H. Karter, Everyday Anti-Semitism in Prewar Nazı Germany. The Popular 
Bases’, in Yau Vashem Studies, XV1, Jerusalem 1984, p 133; Niewyck, The Jews rm Warmar 
Germexy, pp 51, 69 (working class quote), p. 70, Pulzer, The Rise of Polstecal Ants-Semsism, 
p- 325; Pulrer, Jews and the Gorman Stats, pp. 261 (SPD quote), 344-5; Donna Harsch, 
German Social Demecracy and the Rise of Nazism, Chapel Hill 1993, p 70 

3! Gordon, Hrtler, Germans and the ‘Jewish Quetres’, p 48. For a balanced presentation of 
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Hitler’ public statements have been subject to numerous analyses. 
None confirm Goldhagen’s depiction. Indeed, yet again directly contra- 
dicting his own thesis, Goldhagen reports that Hitler ‘prudently would 
not repeat in public’ his explicitly genocidal aims ‘after he had achieved 
national prominence’. Goldhagen also validates Goebbels’s boast in 
1944 that, before seizing power, the Nazis ‘had not made their ultimate 
intentions known publicly’. (Goldhagen’s paraphrase; HWE, pp. 425, 
589 n. 13) The actual documentary record for the period through 1939 
shows that: 1) Hitler's earliest speeches were pervasively anti-Semitic; 
2) realizing, however, that anti-Marxism had a wider appeal than anti- 
Semitism, Hitler muted his attacks on Jews once he entered public life in 
1923; 3) attacks on Jews figured only marginally in Hitler’s speeches 
during the years immediately preceding his electoral tnumph; 4) upon 
taking power and until the eve of World War n, Hitler publicly 
announced as his ultimate goal not the annihilation but the forced emi- 
gration of the Jews.33 


‘Even during the War, when his machinery of destruction was running at 
top capacity’, Max Domarus recalls, Hitler ‘confined his remarks on a mas- 
sacre of Jews to threats within the scope of his foreign policy, knowing only 
too well that such an openly propagated program of extermination was cer- 
tain to meet with resistance from the majority of the German people and 
the bulk of hus party followers.’4 Yet, Goldhagen writes: ‘Hitler announced 
many times, emphatically, that the war would end in the extermination of 
the Jews. The killing met with general understanding, if not approval.’ The 
endnote refers readers to Max Domarus. (HWE, pp. 8, 477 n. 10) 


The Nazi genocide, Goldhagen elucidates, was ‘given shape and ener- 
gized by a leader, Hitler; who was adored by the vast majority of the 
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German people, a leader who was known to be committed wholeheartedly 
to the unfolding, brutal eliminationist program.’ (HWE, p. 419) Pointing 
up ‘Hitler’s enormous popularity and the legitumacy that it helped engen- 
der for the regime’, Goldhagen elsewhere refers readers to Ian Kershaw’s 
. important study, The ‘Hitler Myth’. (HWE, p. 512 n 2) Yet Goldhagen 
omits altogether Kershaw’s main finding—that anti-Semitism never fig- 
ured centrally in Hitler's mass appeal. Thus Kershaw typically writes: 


Anti-Semitism, despite its pivotal place in Hitler's ‘world view’, was 
of only secondary importance in cementing the bonds between 
Fithrer and people which provided the Third Reich with its popular 
legitimation and basis of plebiscitary acclamation. At the same time, 
the principle of excluding the Jews from German society was itself 
widely and increasingly popular, and Hitler’s hatred -of the Jews— 
baleful in its threats but linked to the condoning of lawful, ‘rational’ 
action, not the unpopular crude violence and brutality of the Party’s 
‘gutter’ elements—was certainly an acceptable component of his 
popular image, even if it was an element ‘taken on board’ rather than 
forming a centrally motivating factor for most Germans. 


Indeed, ‘during the 19308... when his popularity was soaring to dizzy 
heights’, Kersbaw underlines, Hitler ‘was extremely careful to avoid 
public association with the generally unpopular pogrom-type anti- 
Semitic outrages.’35 


Was Anti-Semitism Appealing? 


Like Hitler’s public persona, the electoral cycle culminating in the Nazi 
victory has been closely scrutinized by historians. These contests were a 
uniquely sensitive barometer of the fluctuations in German popular opin- 
ion. The consensus of the scholarly literature is that anti-Semitism did 
not figure centrally in the Nazis’ ultimate success at the polls. Before 
the massive economic depression sent German society reeling, neither the 
Nazis nor any of the other radical anti-Semitic parties were able to garner 
more than a minuscule percentage of the votes. Even as lare as 1928, only 
2.8 per cent of the German electorate cast ballots for the Nazi Party. The 


subsequent spectacular upswing in the Nazis’ electoral fortunes was due 
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overwhelmingly to the solutions they proposed for Germany's economic 
crisis. Not the Jews but Marmsm and Social Democracy served as the 
prime scapegoats of Nazı propaganda. Anti-Semitism was not altogether 
jettisoned by the Nazis; it did not, however, account for the core of their 
support. In perhaps the single most illuminating interpretive study of the 
Nazi phenomenon, Eva Reichmann subtly elucidates this relationship: 


In an excessively complicated situation Nazism offered to a society 
ın full disintegration a political diet whose disastrous effects this 
society was no longer able to realize. People felt that it contained 
titbits for every palate. The titbits were, so to speak, coated with 
anti-Semitism... But it was oot the covering for the sake of which 
they were greedily swallowed...The wrapping in which the new 
security, the new self-assurance, the exculpation, the permission to 
hate was served might equally well have had another colour and 
another spice. 


The ‘conclusiveness of this analogy’, Reichmann significantly adds, is 
‘confirmed’ by the absence of popular anti-Semitic malice prior to the 
Nazi victory: 


If those people who, under the influence of anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda, had been moved by outright hatred of the Jews, their practi- 
cal aggression against them would bave been excessive after the 
Jews had been openly abandoned to the people’s fury. Violence 
would not then have been limited to the organized activities of Nazi 
gangs, but would have become endemic in the whole people and 
seriously endangered the life of every Jew in Germany. This, how- 
ever, did not happen. Even during the years in which the party 
increased by leaps and bounds, spontaneous terrorist assaults on 
Jews were extremely rare...In spite of the ardent efforts of the [Nazi 
Party], the boycott against Jewish shopkeepers and professional 
men before the seizure of power was negligible, although this 
would have been an inconspicuous and safe way of demonstrating 
one’s anti-Jewish feeling. From all this all but complete lack of 
practical anti-Semitic reactions at a time when the behaviour of the 
public was still a correct index to its sentiments, it can only be 
inferred that the overwhelming majority of the people did not feel 
their relations to the Jewish minority as unbearable.37 


Goldhagen dispatches the crucial cycle of elections culminating in the 
Nazi victory in one page. He highlights that, in the July 1932 elec- 
tton—the Nazis’ best showing in an open contest—‘almost fourteen mil- 
lon Germans, 37-4 per cent of the voters, cast their lots for Hitler.’ (HWE, 
p. 87, original emphasis) He might also have highlighted that more than 
twenty three million Germans, 62.6 per cent of the voters, did not cast their 
lot for Hitler. There is no doubt’, Goldhagen concludes, ‘thar Hitler's 
virulent, lethal-sounding anti-Semitism did not at the very least deter 
Germans by the millions from throwing their support to him.’ (HWB, p. 
497 0. 22) This finding, however, feebly sustains Goldhagen’s thesis. If, 
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as Goldhagen claims, the Germans were straining at the bit to murder 
the Jews, and if, as he claims, Hitler promised to ‘unleash’ them if 
elected, then Germans should have voted for Hitler not despite but 
because of bis anti-Semitism. Not even Goldhagen pretends this was the 
case. Indeed, he acknowledges that ‘many people... welcomed Nazism 
while disliking certain of its aspects—as transient excrescences upon the 
body of the Party which Hitler... would slough off as so many alien” ~ 
accretions.’ (HWE, p. 435) This was precisely the case with Nazi ant- 
Semitism.3® Finally, to demonstrate Hitler’s greater popularity right 
after the seizure of power, Goldhagen recalls that the throttling of all dis- 
sent ‘did not deter voters, but increased the Nazi vote to over seventeen 
million people’ ın March 1933. (HWE, p. 87) One may have supposed 
that this increment in Nazı votes was perhaps decaxse all dissent was 
throttled. Imagine if, to demonstrate the Communist regime’s growing 
popular appeal, a Soviet historian argued that massive repression ‘did not 
deter, bur increased the vote for Stalin to over...’ It is doubtful that even 
Pravda would have noticed such a book. — 


4. The Nazi Years, 1933-1939 


In her study of Nazism, Eva Reichmann observes that the ‘spontaneous’ 
German attitude toward Jews can no longer be gauged after Hitler's 
ascension to power. Totalitarian rule corrupted Germans.?9 Goldhagen 
disagrees. Consistent with his ‘monocausal explanation’, Goldhagen 
maintains that the Nazi regime’s propaganda and repressive apparatuses 
did not do special injury to German-Jewish relations. ‘It must be empha- 
sized’, Goldhagen writes, ‘that in no sense did the Nazis “brainwash” the 
German people.’ Rather, the Germans were already in thrall to a ‘halluci- __ 
natory, demonized image of Jews’ long before Hitler came on the scene. 
Why then did the Nazi regime invest so much of its resources in foment- 
ing Jew-hatred? Goldhagen recalls, for instance, that ‘the most consis- 
tent, frequently acted upon and pervasive German governmental policy’ 
was ‘constant, ubiquitous, anti-Semitic vituperation issued from... pub- 

lic organs, ranging from Hitler’s own speeches, to never-ending instal- 
ments in Germany’s radio, newspapers, magazines, and journals, to 
films, to public signage and verbal fusillades, to schoolbooks.’ Indeed, 
Goldhagen himself stresses that this ‘incessant anti-Semitic barrage’ 
took an ‘enormous toll’ not only on Jews but ‘also on Germans’, and was 
aimed at ‘preparing Germans for still more drastic eliminationist mea-—~~ 
sures.’ (HWE, pp. 136, 124, 137) 


Hitlers Willing Excecutioners is in fact replete with illustrations, cited 
approvingly by Goldhagen, that Nazi Jew-baiting did poison German 
sensibilities. Germans embraced anti-Semitism, an Einsatzkommando 
confesses, because ‘it was hammered into us, during the years of prop- 
agenda, again and again, that the Jews were the ruin of every Volk in 
the midst of which they appear and that peace would reign in Europe 
only... when the Jewish race 1s exterminated.’ (HWE, p. 442). Popular 
anti-Semitism ‘was, after all, no surprise’, a German Jew explained in 
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1942. ‘Because for nearly ten years the inferiority and barmfulness of the 
Jews has been emphasized in every newspaper, morning and evening, in 
every radio broadcast and on many posters, etc., without a voice in favour 
of the Jews being permitted to be raised.’ (HWE, p. 449) ‘I believed the 
propaganda that all Jews were criminals and subhumans’, a former mur- 
derous police battalion member discloses, ‘and that they were the cause 
of Germany’s decline after the First World War.’ (HWE, p. 179) Nazi 
schooling produced a generation of human beings in Nazi Germany so 
different from normal American youth’, an American educator recalls, 
‘that mere academic comparison seems inane.’ (HWE, p. 27) 


Indeed, Goldhagen's crowning piece of evidence confutes the book's cen- 
tral thesis. ‘In what may be the most significant and illuminating testi- 
mony given after the war’, Goldhagen reports, an ‘expert legal brief 
submitted at Nuremberg argued that the Einsatzgruppen ‘really 
believed’ that Germany was locked in mortal combat with the Jewish 
agents of a Bolshevik conspiracy. Quoting from this ‘all but neglected’ 
document, Goldbagen locates the ‘source’ of these psychotic beliefs not 
in a murderously anti-Semitic German culture but in Nazi propaganda: 
‘jt cannot be doubted that National Socialism had succeeded to the 
fullest extent in convincing public opinion and furthermore the over- 
whelming majority of the German people of the identity of Bolshevism and 
Jewry.’ (HWE, p. 393, original emphasis) Goldhagen seems totally un- 
aware that he has just highlighted his ‘monocausal explanation’ of the 
Nazi genocide into oblivion.4* 


Citing the findings of Robert Gellately, ‘the foremost expert on the 
Gestapo’, Goldhagen reports that only a tiny handful of Germans were 
prosecuted for verbally dissenting from Nazi anti-Semitism. According 
to Goldhagen, this German silence cannot, however, be credited to 
repression. Contrary to widespread belief, Goldhagen maintains, che 
Hictlerian state was benign. The Nazis ruled ‘without massive coercion 
and violence’. The regime ‘was, on the whole, consensual’. Germans gen- 
erally ‘accepted the system and Hitler’s authority as desirable and legiti- 
mate’. (HWE, pp. 132, 429-30, 456) 


Yet Gellately situates his findings in a radically different context from 
Goldhagen’s. He proceeds ‘from the assumption that fear was indeed 
prevalent among the German people.’ To pretend otherwise, he asserts, is 
‘foolish’. Denunciation to settle private scores was rampant. Especially 
vulnerable were Germans critical of Nazi anu-Semitism. With the pro- 
mulgation of the 1935 Nuremberg Laws, ‘anyone friendly to Jews could 
be denounced on suspicion of having ilicit relationships.’ Thus ‘numer- 
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ous’ Germans ‘in the employ of Jews or in some kind of business contact 
with them had brushes with the Gestapo when they persisted in these 
relations or expressed the mildest kinds of solidarity with the perse- 
cuted.” Indeed, more often than not, transgressions were summarily dealt 
with: “When ıt came to enforcing racial policies destined to isolate Jews, 
there can be no doubt thet the wrath of the Gestapo knew no bounds, 
often dispensing with even the semblance of legal procedures. It is- q 
important to be reminded of the “legal” and “extra-legal” terror brought 
down on the heads of those who would not otherwise comply.’ ‘Some- 
times...they were driven to suicide.’ Given the scope of the repression, 
Gellately suggests, care must be exercised not to infer too much from the 
Gestapo files. They ‘may well underestimate the degree of rejection of 
Nazı anti-Semitism’, Germans ‘would be foolhardy to speak openly 
about reservations they might have on that score when brought in for 
interrogation.’ Moreover, ‘if they were never caught, hence never turned 
over to the Gestapo, there would be no official record of their activities. 
In addition, most of the files of those who were caught were destroyed.” | 
Germans generally ‘accommodated themselves to the official line’, 
Gellately nonetheless suggests, ‘and to all intents and purposes, did not 
stand in the way of the persecution of the Jews.’ It was, however, an acqui- 
escence borne not of fanatical hatred but significantly of fear: ‘Being 
turned into the authorities for the smallest sign of non-compliance was 
too common not to have struck anxiety in the hearts of anyone who might 
under other circumstances have found no fault with the Jews.’4 


Dissenting, Goldhagen maintains that behind the German silence was 
not at all fear but ‘ideological congruity’ with the murderous Nazı pro- 
ject. (HWE, p. 591 n. 27) Accordingly, in his overview of the Nazi era, ~~~ 
Goldhagen writes: “Whatever else Germans thought about Hitler and 

the Nazi movement, however much they might have detested aspects of 
Nazism, the vast majority of them subscribed to the underlying Nazi 
model of Jews and ın this sense (as the Nazis themselves understood) 
were “Nazified” in their view of Jews.’ 


None of the copious relevant scholarship, Goldhagen acknowledges in the 
corresponding endnote, reaches his conclusions. Rather, Goldhagen leans 
on a ‘theoretical [and] analytical account of anti-Semitism’ and an under- 
standing of ‘the nature of cognitions, beliefs, and ideologies and their 
relation to action.’ (HWE, pp. 87, 497-8 n. 24) Without his novel method- ` 
ology, Goldhagen is indeed no more able to prove his thesis for the period 
after Hitler's ascension to power than he was for the period before ıt. 


German Attitudes to Anti-Jewish Laws 


Goldhagen recalls the degrading and onerous proscriptions on Jewish 
life in Nazı Germany. He cites, for example, the barring of Jews from 
public facilities (for example, swimming pools and public baths), the 
exclusion of Jews from prestigious professional associations and institu- 
tuons (for example, medicine, law and higher education) and later much — 
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of the economy, the posting of signs that pointed up the Jews’ pariah sta- 
tus (for example, ‘Jews Not Wanted Here’, ‘Entry Forbidden to Jews’), 
and so on and so on. (HWE, pp. 91-3, 96-7, 124-5, 137-8) 


Implemented ‘with the approval of the vast majority of people’, these 
measures evinced, according to Goldhagen, the ‘Germans’ eliminationist 
intent.’ (HWE, pp. 422, 93) The actual record, however, is rather more 
complex.*3 Acting narrowly on their economic self-interest, Germans 
generally supported Nazi anti-Jewish initiatives from which they stood 
to gain materially, and opposed Nazi anti-Jewish initiatives from which 
they stood to lose materially. Socially restrictive Nazi initiatives initially 
got a lukewarm reception. Goldhagen suggests otherwise. Citing Gel- 
lately, he reports that ‘Germans posted signs’ with anti-Jewish prohibi- 
tions. (HWE, pp. 91-2) Turning to the cited page, we learn that the 
campaign was orchestrated ‘by local hotheads in the Nazi movement’, 
with opportunist Germans occasionally joining in. Succumbing, how- 
ever, to the combined pressures of propaganda and repression, most 
Germans, already more or less disposed to anti-Semitic appeals, did come 
to endorse, with relative ease if not conviction, the social segregation of 
the Jews. Yet in this respect, the Germans’ ‘radical treatment’—as 
Goldhagen puts it (HWE, p. 422)—of the Jews barely differed from the 
Jim Crow system in the American South.“ 


Consider the Nuremberg Laws. Repeatedly pointing to these enactments 
as the crystallization of the murderous Nazi mind-set, Goldhagen, for 
instance, writes: 


The eliminationist program had received at once its most coherent 
statement and its most powerful push forward. The Nuremberg Laws 
promised to accomplish what had heretofore for decades been but 
discussed and urged on ad nauseam. With this codifying moment of 
the Nazi German ‘religion’, the regime held up the eliminationist 
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been thoroughly explored. The consensus 1s thar the SPD reports are generally crustwor- 
chy—even the Gestapo attested to their veracity—and the Narı police reports perhaps 
somewhat less so. See David Bankier, The Germans and the Final Selutrea, Oxford 1992, pp 
7—9, 100-1, Gordon, Hitler, Germans, and the ‘Jewesh Omesteen’, pp. 166-7, 209; Kershaw, 
Popular Opraten and Political Dissent, p. 362, Kershaw, Ths ‘Hitler Myth’, pp 6-8. 

4 Bankier, The Germans and the Final Solatisas, pp 69-73, 81-4, 172 n 68; Friedlander, Nex 
Germany and tht Jass, pp 22, 125-30, 232-6, 259, 323-4, Gellately, The Gestapo and German 
Seciety, pp 105 (quote), 106, 171; Gordon, Hitler, Germans, aud the ‘Janmsh Questa’, pp. 169, 
171, 175, 206-8; Kater, Everyday Anti-Semitism in Prewar Nazı Germany’, pp. 147-8, 
154-6, Kershaw, Papalar Osraren and Politual Dissent, pp. 232, 233, 240, 243, 244, 256, 
272-4; Kershaw, Ths Hither Myth’, pp. 229-30; Otto Dov Kulka and Rodngue, The 
Genoman Population and the Jews in the Third Reich’, 1n Yad Vashem Studies, Jerusalem 1984, 
p 426; Pulzer, Jews and the German State, p. 347, Reichmann, Hestager of Crilsxation, pp 
233-4, Marlis Scernert, Hatler’s War and the Germans, Athens, 1977, pp. 37, 40. Benches in 
Nex Germany camıed ‘Aryan only’ signs but of course such messures were commonplace in 
the South unn! the 1960s. 
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writing on the Nazi tablets for every German to read. (HWE, pp. 
97-8; see also p. 138) 


The Nuremberg legislation stripped Jews of the franchise (‘Reich 
Citizenship Law’) and prohibited sexual relations between Jews and 
Germans (“The Law for the Protection of German Blood and Honour’). 
Yet black people in the American South suffered from identical restric—~ , 
tions. Indeed, they did not effectively secure the vote, and the Supreme 
Court did not outlaw the anti-miscegenation statutes, until the mid- 
1960s. These proscriptions enjoyed overwhelming support among 
Southern whites. Does that mean nearly all Southern whites were geno- 
cidal racists waiting for a Hitler to ‘unleash’ them?43 


The German disposition to anti-Semitic violence is plainly the crucial 
test of Goldhagen’s thesis. Seizing power, Hitler effectively opened the 
sluice gates. Moral and legal restraints were lifted. The opposition was 
crushed. Virulent anti-Semitic incitement was literally in the air. “The e 
state’, as Goldhagen puts it, ‘had implicitly declared the Jews to be “fair ` 
game"—beings who were to be eliminated from German society, by 
whatever means necessary, including violence.’4° Whar did the German 
people do? Did they spontaneously indulge in anti-Semitic pogroms? 
Did they join ın the Nazi pogroms? Did they approve the Nazi 
pogroms? Did they, at bare minimum, condone the Nazi pogroms? The 
voluminous scholarly evidence points to a uniform, unequivocal answer 

to all these questions: No. There were few, if any, popular German 
assaults on the Jews. Indeed, Germans overwhelmingly condemned the 
Nazi anti-Semitic atrocities. 


For ‘far greater empirical support for my positions than space permits me 
to offer here’, Goldhagen advises, readers should consult David Bankier’s 
study, The Germans and the Final Solution: Public Opinion under Nazism. 
(HWE, pp. 497-8 n. 24) Consider then Bankier’s conclusions. During the 
first years of Nazi anti-Semitic incitement, most Germans (‘large sec- 
tors’, ‘the bulk’, ‘sizeable parts’) found ‘the form of persecution abhor- 
rent’, expressed ‘misgivings about the brutal methods employed’, 
‘remained on the sidelines’, ‘severely condemned the persecution’, and so 
on. With the revival of Nazi anti-Semitic terror in 1935, ‘large sections 
of the population were repelled by the Sturmer methods and refused to 
comply with demands to take action against the Jews.’ Indeed, the ‘vast 
majority of the population approved the Nuremberg Laws’ not only ` 
because they ‘identified with the racialist policy’ bur ‘especially’ because 

‘a permanent framework of discrimination had been created that would 





43 For the Nuremberg Laws, see Helmut Kransnick, The Persecution of the Jews’, 10 
Helmut Krausnick et al , Ametvary of the SS State, New York 1965, pp. 32-3, and Hans 
Mommsen, ‘The Realization of the Unthinkable’, pp. 103-5. For popular German resc- 
tion to the Nuremberg Laws, see especially Otto Dov Kulka, “Public Opinion” in Nazi 
Germany and the “Jewish Question”, The Jorxselem Quarterly, Fall 1982, pp. 124~35. 
Kulka concludes that most Germans supported the laws, although a ‘quite sizeable por- 
uon of the population was indifferent’ (p. 135). The us Voting Bughts Act was passed in 
1965. The Supreme Court first declared a stare miscegenetion law unconstitunonal in — 
1957 Lwing n Virgi). 

HWE, p- 95 Directly cootradicung himself, Goldhagen writes elsewhere that ‘Ger- 
mans’ profound hatred of Jews... had in the 19303 by mecessrty lain relatively dormant.’ 
(HWE, p 449, my emphasis) 
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end the reign of terror and set precise limits ro anti-Semitic activities.’ 
‘Sturmer methods and the violence’ in the years 1936—37 ‘met with the 
same disapproval as in the past. ’ ‘The overwhelming majority approved 
social segregation and economic destruction of the Jews’ on the eve of 
Kristallnacht in 1938 ‘but not outbursts of brute force... it was not Jew- 
hatred in the Nazi sense.’ ‘All sections of the population’, Bankier 
reports, ‘reacted with shock’ to Kristallnacht. “There were few occasions, 
if any, in the Third Reich’, Kershaw similarly recalls, ‘which produced 
such a widespread wave of revulsion’, reaching ‘deep into the ranks’ of 
the Nazi Party itself. The motives behind these outpourings of popular 
disgust, to be sure, were not unalloyed. Some Germans evinced genuine 
moral outrage. Some recoiled from the sheer brutality of the violence— 
which also defaced Germany’s image. Some opposed the destruction only 
because it squandered material resources. Yet, whatever the motive, 
Goldhagen’s thesis is unsustainable.47 


For argument’s sake, let us assume the worst-case scenario: Germans 
repudiated Nazi anti-Semitic violence not on strictly humanitarian 
grounds but, rather, because it was gratuitously cruel and economically 
wasteful. According to Goldhagen, however, these were precisely the 
differentiae of the Nazi genocide. The ‘limitless cruelty’ of the German 
perpetrators, Goldhagen emphasizes, was ‘a constituent feature of the 
Holocaust, as central to ıt as the killing itself.’ (Reply, p. 38; I will 
return to this crucial distinction in part 1) Goldhagen also devotes a 
significant part of his study (pp. 281-323) to demonstrating that, in 
the hierarchy of ‘guiding values’ in the German ‘work’ camps, persecu- 
tion of the Jews always took precedence over ‘economic rationality’. 
(HWE, p. 322) Regardless of the reason, then, the German people’s 
overwhelming condemnation of Nazi anti-Semitic violence is conclu- 
sive evidence that Goldhagen’s ‘monocausal explanation’ is false. Note 
further that, according to Goldhagen, a crucial facet of the Nazi geno- 
cide was the voluntarism of the perpetrators. Always taking the initia- 
tive, ordinary Germans—to quote a typical passage—‘easily and with 
alacrity became executioners of Jews’. (HWE, p. 395; I will also return 
to this point in part 1) Yet, as we have seen, spontaneous German anti- 
Semitic attacks rarely occurred. On the eve of the Nazi holocaust, the 
German people were, on Goldhagen’s own terms, very far from 
‘Nazified.’ Indeed, there was much less popular participation in and 


11 Bankier, The Germans and the Final Sedation, ch 4, Kershaw, Pepaler Opsasen and Polstical 
Dissent, pp. 271, 265; see also pp. 172, 234-5, 239, 240, 243-4, 256, 260-74. For fur- 
ther documentation of Banker's coaclusions, see Friedländer, Nexs Germany and the Jews, 
PP. 125, 163-4, 294-5; Gordon, Hitler, Germans and the ‘Jewish Question’, pp. 159, 173, 
175-80, 206-8, 265-7; Ian Kershaw, ‘German Popular Opinion and the “Jewish 
Question”, 1939-1943: Some Further Reflections’, ın Arnold Paucker, ed., The Jews ra 
Nau Germany, 1933-1943, Tubingen 1986, pp 368-9; Kershaw, The ‘Hitler MHH’, pp 
229-30, 235-7; Kulka, ‘Public Opunion” in Nazi Germany and the “Jewish Questicn”™, 
pp. 138-44; Kulka and Rodrigue, The German Populanion and the Jews in the Third 
Reich’, p 432; Mommsen, The Realization of the Unthinkable’, p. 116, Franz Neumann, 
Bebemeth, New York 1942, p. 121; Pulzer, Jews and the German State, p. 347, Pulzer, The 
Riss of Podstrcal Astr-Semstiom, p. 71; Reichmann, Hestage of Cemli, pp 201, 233-4, 
238; Marlis Sceinert, Hitler's War and the Germans, pp. 37, 40; Herbert A. Strauss, ‘Jewish 
Emigration from Germany—Nan Polices and Jewish Responses’, in Leo Baeck Institute, 
Yaar Book xxv, New York 1980, p 331. Bankier discounts, while Kershaw credits, 
German moral outrage to Kristallnacht. Kulka and Rodrigue reasonably conclude thar 
‘we shall probably never know what the true propornoas of both attitudes were.’ 
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support for violent racist incitement in Nazi Germany than in the 
American South.*8 


Apparently aware that the crushing weight of scholarly evidence obliter- 
ates his thesis, Goldhagen improvises a three-pronged damage control 
strategy: tacit admission, minimization, and misrepresentation. I shall 
only sample his procedures here (see Table). 


Left without a shred of scholarly evidence that Germans overwhelmingly 
savoured the prospect of massacring Jewry, Goldhagen devises more 
ingenious methods of proof. Thus, to document the ‘whiff of genocide’ in 
the ‘anti-Semitic German atmosphere’, Goldhagen quotes an American 
journalist’s murderous conversations with ‘Nazi circles’, and ‘at a lun- 
cheon or dinner with Nazis.’ (HWE, p. 595 n. 68) ‘It is oxymoronic’, 
according to Goldhagen, ‘to suggest that those who stood with curiosity 
gazing upon the annihilative inferno of Kristallnacht did not relish the 
violence and destruction. Apparently never having witnessed a crowd 
mill about a burning edifice, Goldhagen writes: ‘People generally flee 
scenes and events that they consider to be horrific, criminal, or danger- 
ous.’ (HWE, p. 440) 


Although there was no palpable evidence in the 19308 of Americans’ 
intent to kill Japanese, Goldhagen finally analogizes, they did so ‘will- 
ingly... and fully believing in the justice of their cause’ during World 
War 10. (HWE, p. 446) The comparison is instructive. The merciless war 
in the Pacific, John Dower has argued, was the culmination of a plurality 
of factors: pervasive anti-Asian prejudice, furore over the Pearl Harbor 
attack, inflammatory war propaganda, brutalizing combat, and so on.49 
To reckon by Goldhagen’s analogy, however, the explanation is rather 
more simple: Americans were homicidal racists. 


Opposition and Indifference 


Even during the early war years, most Germans repudiated Nazi anti- 
Semitism. In September 1941 the Nazis issued a decree forcing Jews 
to wear the yellow star. ‘A negative reaction to the labelling’, Bankier 
reports, was the ‘more typical public response.’ Indeed ‘people were often 
demonstratively kind’, according to reliable accounts. ‘Many displayed 
forms of disobedience, offering Jews cigars and cigarettes, giving child- 
ren sweets, or standing up for Jews on trams and underground trains.’ 
‘Germans clearly could not tolerate’, Bankier infers, ‘actions which out- 
raged their sense of decency, even towards stigmatized Jews.’ Shocked 
and appalled by such dissent, the Nazis intensified anu-Jewish propa- 


# The scholarly consensus ıs thar, ‘Although without doubt some indrvidual members af 
the white community condemned lynching, ıt 1s equally clear that a majority sappocted 
outlaw mob violence’ Stewart E. Tolnay and E.M. Beck, A Festival of Vielencr Ax Analysts 
of Southern Lynwchengs, 1882-1930, Chicago 1992, p 28; see also Neil R. McMillen, Dark 
Journey, Chicago 1989, ch. 7, especially pp. 23865 and Arthur F Raper, The Tragedy of 
Lynchtag, New York 1969, p 47. One may add that, for sheer brutality, Southern violence 
was in a class apart: the grisly torture, dismemberment end even roasting of its victums, 
along with the collection of bodily parts ss souvenirs, were unconcervable in pre-war Nan 
Germany. For an example, see Tolnay and Beck, A Festrøa! of Vidos, p. 23. 

2 John W Dower, War Witheat Mercy, New York 1986. 
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ganda and even enacted a new law sanctioning philosemitic displays 
with three months’ internment in a concentration camp.» Although 
listing Bankier’s study as his main empirical source, Goldhagen omits 
altogether these' remarkable findings. Rather he reports: 


Wearing such a visible target among such a hostile populace... 
caused Jews to feel acute insecurity, and, because any German 
passer-by could now identify them easily, Jews, especially Jewish 
children, suffered increased verbal and physical assaults...The 
introduction of the yellow star also meant that all Germans could 

- now better recognize, monitor, and shun those beane the mark of 
the social dead. (HWE, pp. 138—9) 


va 


WU TETINE IE PERE PO EEE duce 
trous turn, Germans grew increasingly insensitive to Jewish suffer- 
ing. Propaganda played a part, as did the escalating repression and 
physical isolation of the Jews. Then the callousness toward human _ 
life typically attending war—exacerbated by the terror bombing and * 
worsening deprivations on the home front—set in. Turning ever more 
inward, Germans focused on the exigencies of survival. Hardened and 
bitter, in search of a scapegoat, they occasionally lashed out at the 
weak.>" To illustrate this gradual coarsening of heart, Bankier first re- 
calls ‘not unusual’ episodes in 1941 when, breaking the law and out- 
. raging Nazi authorities, Germans surrendered their tramcar seats to 
aged Jews, eliciting ‘the general approval of the other passengers.’ Yet 
by 1942, according to Bankier, Germans displaying sympathy for 
Jews were hooted in public. He recounts a particularly brutal incident 
also on a tramcar. Citing om/y this last episode in his book, Gold- 
hagen goes on to criticize Bankier’s balanced conclusion based on a//-— 
the evidence: 


It is difficult to understand why Bankier...concludes that ‘inci- 
dents of this sort substantiate the contention that day-to-day con- 
tact with a virulent, anti-Semitic atmosphere progressively dulled 
people's sensitivity to the plight of their Jewish neighbours’... 
That any but a small number of Germans ever possessed ‘sensitivity 

- to the plight of their Jewish neighbours’ during the Nazi period is 
an: assumption which cannot be substantiated, and which... is 
undermined by the empirical evidence which Bankier presents 
throughout his book. (HWE, pp. 105, 502 n. 90) T7 


Truly, the Germans’ progressively dulled sensitivities are ‘an assumption 
which cannot be substantiated’—uf all the empirical substantiation is 
subject to excision. 
Although unaware of the full scope of the Judeocide, most Germans 
did know, or could have known if they chose to, thar massive atrocities 
were being committed in the East. There is no evidence, however, that 
most Germans approved of these murderous acts. Indeed, precisely because 


P Bankier, The Germans and the Frual Soluis, pp. 124-30 

3! Kershaw, Pepwler Opinson and Pelstecal Drtsext, ch. 9; Sceinett, Hitler's War and the 
Germans, pp 136-45, 334-5 
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Hitler knew he could not count on enthusiastic popular support, the Final 
Solution was shrouded ın secrecy and all public discussion of Jewry’s fate 
was banned.>? The near-consensus in the scholarly literature is that most 
Germans looked on with malignant indifference. Jan Kershaw, who has 
written most authoritatively on this topic, summarizes: 


Apathy and ‘moral indifference’ to the treatment and fate of the Jews 
was the most widespread attitude of all. This was not a neutral 
stance. It was a deliberate turning away from any personal responsi- 
bility, acceptance of the state’s night to decide on an issue of little 
personal concern to most Germans... the shying away from anything 
which might produce trouble or danger. This apathy was compatible 
with a number of internalized attitudes towards Jews, not least with 
passive or latent anti-Semitism—the feeling that there was a ‘Jewish 
Question’ and that something needed to be done about it. 


It bears emphasizing that Germany's anti-Semitic legacy did constitute a 
vital precondition for the genocide. Had Jews not been placed outside the 
community of moral concern, Kershaw stresses, the Nazis could not have 
committed therr monstrous deeds: “The lack of interest in or exclusion of 
concern for the fate of racial, ethnic, or religious minority groups 
marks...at the societal level a significant prerequisite for the genocidal 
process, allowing the momentum created by the fanatical hatred of a 
section of the population to gather force, especially, of course, when sup- 
ported by the power of the state.’ This is a far cry, however, from asserting 
that ordinary German anti-Semitism—let alone ordinary German anti- 
Semitism before Hitler’s reign—un itself accounts for the Nazi genocide. 


Indeed, Kershaw suggests that little ın the German response was ‘pecu- 
liarly German or specific only to the “Jewish Question”’, and, conversely, 
that most peoples similarly situated would probably not have responded in 
a more ‘honourable’ fashion than the Germans.°3 Vehemently dissenting, 
Goldhagen maintains that such alleged indifference in the face of mass 
slaughter is a ‘virtual psychological impossibility’. (HWE, pp. 439-41) Yet 
how differently did ordinary Americans react to the slaughter of four mil- 
lion Indochinese, ordinary French to the slaughter of one million Algerians, 
or, for that matter, ordinary non-Germans to the slaughter of the Jews? 


II. Perpetrating the Genocide 


‘When the correlations are made of the Germans’ anti-Jewish meas- 
ures with their deduced or imputed intentions, Hitler's hypoth- 





P Bankier, The Germans and the Final Selutrez, ch 8; Gordon, Hele, Germans and the 
Jewish Questron’, pp. 182-6; Hans Mommsen, ‘What Did the Germans Know About the 
Genocide of the Jews?’ in Walter H. Pehle, ed, November 1938, New York 1991; 
Mommsen, “The Realization of the Unthinkable’, pp. 108, 128, 131 n. 12; Steinert, 
Hitler's War and the Germans, pp. $5, 140-5, 335 Probably only a small minonty of 
Germans had specific knowledge of the death camps or gassings 

3 Kershaw, ‘German Popular Opinion and the “Jewish Question”, pp. 366-84 (quote at 
Pp 383-4, orginal emphasis), Ilan Kershaw, ‘German Public Opinion During the Final 
Solution. Information, Comprehension, Reactions’, in Asher Cohen et al , Comprobenadrag 
the Holecaxst, New York 1988, pp 146-55 (quotes at pp 146-7, 155). 
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With the onset of the Nazi holocaust, the validity of Goldhagen’s thesis - 
ceases to be at issue. On the one hand, all the evidence points to the 
conclusion that, on the eve of the genocide, the vast majority of Ger- 
mans were #o¢ ın thrall to a homicidal malice toward Jewry. On the other 
hand, it is simply not possible, after 1941, to isolate, among the sundry 
factors potentially spurring German behaviour—an anti-Semitic legacy, 
virulent Nazi propaganda, brutalization caused by the war, and so on—a 
‘monocausal explanation’ of the Judeocide. Thus, even if everything 
Goldhagen maintains about the Nazi holocaust 1s accurate, his thesis 
remains false or at best moot. Goldhagen’s rendering, however, 1s mot 


esized psychological states and moods, and the Germans’ military 


fortune, the correlation that stands out, that jumps out, as having 
been more significant than any other (than a// of the others) is that 
Hitler opted for genocide at the first moment that the policy 
became practical. (HWE, p. 161) 


" 


accurate. Indeed, in a veritable negative tour de force, Goldhagen man- __, 


ages to get nearly everything about the Nazı holocaust wrong. The wrong 
questions are posed The wrong answers are given. The wrong lessons are 
learned. 


5. 


Crediting himself as being the first to reckon the magnitude of German 


How Many Willing Executioners? 


complicity in the Nazı holocaust, Goldhagen boasts: 


Yet consider Goldhagen’s calculations. (HWE, pp. 166-7) He first esti- 
mates that, 1f all German perpetrators, direct and indirect, of the geno- 


H For the corrosive effects of the brutalizing cambat and Nazi propaganda on ordinary 


Until now no one else has discussed seriously the number of people 
who perpetrated the genocide... The critics do not bother to inform 
their readers that I am the first to discuss the numbers (and the 
problems of providing an estimate), let alone to convey to readers 
the significance of the findings or of the fact that we have had to 
wait until 1996 to learn one of the most elementary facts about the 
Holocaust. (Reply, p. 42) 


German perpetrators, see especially Omer Bartov’s companion studies, The Eastern Front, | 


1941-45, New York 1986 and Hatler’s Army, Oxford 1991 Goldhagen denies that the 
war brutalized the Germans (HWE, p 275) Yet he also reports, for example, that a police 
‘refused to allow his men to parua- 
pete in the killing of the Jews .was later to become a zealous killer, who performed 
with extreme ardor and beutality towards the vicuums’ (HWE, p. 535 n. 4) Goldhagen 
does not account for this metamorphosis Is ‘bratalization’ so implausible 
tion? Goldhagen also dismisses as ‘nonsense’ the postwar rationale of, for example, the 
police battalion members that therr partiapation in the genocide was partly in reaction 
to Allied atrocines: Their killing began when Germany reigned supreme and hardly 
a bomb was being dropped on ıt ’ (HWE, 537 2 23) Police Battalion 101—the focus of 
on outright genocide in July 1942. Yet Broan launched 
German targets in May 1940. 


battalion Leurenant who onginally 


Goldhagen's 
the first bomber offensrve deliberately aimed ar crvilian 


an explans- 


By early 1942, ıt was engaged in massive terror-bombing of German cities The Allies, ~- 


incidentally, inflicted far more crvilian casualties on Germany than they themselves suf- 
fered. Almost entirely restricted to Butuan, German bombing of civilians caused about 
51,000 deaths. The Allied sur assaults, however, left about 600,000 German civilians 


dead See Cirve Ponting, Armageddon, New York 1995, pp- 239-40. 
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cide are included, the number ‘ran into the millions’. He next estimates 
that the ‘the number of people who were actual perpetrators was also 
enormous’ and ‘might run into the millions.’ He then, however, makes 
the qualification that ‘the number who became perpetrators of the 
Holocaust (in the sense that it is meant here) was certainly over one hun- 
dred thousand’ and perhaps as many as ‘five hundred thousand or more’. 
But what 1s ‘the sense that it is meant here’, if not direct and indirect per- 
petrators combined or direct perpetrators alone? Compounding the con- 
fusion, Goldhagen earlier explicitly defines a perpetraror, for the 
purposes of his study, as any direct or indirect participant ın the geno- 
cide.35 This presumably being ‘the sense that it is meant here’, the total 
number of direct and indirect German perpetrators thus runs wot into the 
mullions but at most the hundreds of thousands. What is more, 
Goldhagen acknowledges ın an endnote that all his calculations are pure 
guesswork: ‘Early ın my research, I decided that deriving a good estimate 
of the number of people who were perpetrators would consume more 
time than I could profitably devote to it, given my other research ob- 
jectives. Stil, I am confident ın asserting that the number was huge.’ 
(HWE, p. 525 n. 13) Indeed, even this last asseveration is plainly untrue. 
The estumate for perpetrators Goldhagen most often cites is 100,000. 
Even assuming for argument’s sake that it includes only direct partici- 
pants, this figure ıs still not at all ‘huge’. Goldhagen seems unaware that 
his research is significant only if—as Hilberg suggests—the perpetrators 
of the genocide were qualitatively representative of German society gen- 
erally. Goldhagen’s quantitative finding 1s comparatively trivial. 


Based mainly on the archives of postwar investigations and trials, the 
core of Goldhagen’s study 1s an analysis of the German police battal- 
ions.°° Following Christopher Browning, Goldhagen maintains that 
these ‘agents of genocide’ were more or less typical Germans. Also like 
Browning, Goldhagen reports that the police battalions were often not 
obliged to kill Jews. Explicitly given the option of not participating, the 
overwhelming majority chose not to exercise it. Indeed, those who opted 
out suffered no real penalties.>7 


33'A perpetrator 1s anyone who knowingly contnbured in some intimate way to the mass 
slaughter of Jews, generally anyone who worked ın an institution of genocidal killing This 
includes all people who themselves took the lives of Jews, and all those who set the scene for 
the final lethal act, whose help was instrumental in banging about the deaths of Jews So 
anyone who shoc Jews as part of a killing squad was a perpetrator. Those who rounded up 
these same Jews, deported them (with knowledge of their fate) to a killing location, or cot- 
doned off the area where their compatriots shot them were also perpetraroay, even if they 
themselves did not do the actuel killing. Perpetrators include railroad engineers and 
edmunistrarors who knew that they were transporting Jews to their deaths They include 
any Church officials who knew that their participation 1n the identification of Jews as noo- 
Christians would lead to the deaths of the Jews They include the by now proverbial “desk- 
murderer”. who himself may not have seen the victims yet whose paperwork lubricated 
the wheels of deportation and destruction ’ (HWE, p 164; see also pp 165,523 n. 3) 

% For Goldhagen’s musrepresentation of the German archives, see Ruth Betuna Birn, 
‘Revising the Holocaust’, The Histerscal Jowrma!, vol 40,00 1,1997, pp 195—215 After 
sabmitung this maouscnpe for publicanon, I came ecross Birn’s importent review 
Although our arguments occasionally overlap, her focus ıs Goldbagen’s misuse of the 
archival sources, a topic I do not directly address 

7 HWE, pp 181-5, 203-22. Chustopher Browning, Orermery Mon, New York 1992, 
pp. 45-8, 61ff, 170-1 Even Nazi salware organized in, for example, the Hi 

could refuse parucipanon in the Judeocide withour suffering substannve penalties 
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In their testimony, the police battalions did not at all acknowledge anti- 
Semitism as a motivating factor. Making a persuasive case that the near- 
total silence on Jews was partly disingenuous, Browning nonetheless 
flatly denies that virulent, Nazi-lke anti-Semitism was the prime impe- 
tus behind the police battalions’ implementation of the Final Solution.’ 
To sustain his contrary thesis, Goldhagen focuses on the gratuitous cru- 
elty attending the genocide. The argument he makes comprises two- = 
interrelated but also distinct propositions: I) gratuitous cruelty is the 
hallmark of virulent, Nazi-like anti-Semitism, and 2) the police battal- 
ions implemented the Final Solution with gratuitous cruelty. I will 
address these propositions in turn. 


Psychopaths or Bureaucrats? 


‘Not only the killing but also bow the Germans killed must be ex- 
plained’, claims Goldhagen. “The “how” frequently provides great insight 
into the “why”.’ It is Goldhagen’s main theoretical contention that the 
propensity for ‘gratuitous cruelty, such as beating, mocking, torturing 
Jews’—« cruelty ‘which had no instrumental, pragmatic purpose save 
the satisfaction and pleasure of the perpetrators —was the hallmark of 
the ‘Nazified German mind’ in thrall to ‘demonological anti-Semitism’. 
Contrariwise, had they not been Nazi-like anti-Semites, the German 
perpetrators would have been ‘cold, mechanical executioners’, ‘emotion- 
less or reluctant functionaries’ .°9 


The remarkable thing about Goldhagen’s argument is that the exact 
opposite is true. What distinguished Nazi anti-Semitism wes the reluc- 
tant and mechanical, as against the gratuitously cruel implementation, 
of the Final Solution. “The killing of the Jews’, reports Raul Hilberg, 
‘was regarded as historical necessity.’ 


The soldier had to ‘understand’ this. If for any reason he was 
instructed to help the ss and Police ın their task, he was expected to 
obey orders. However, if he killed a Jew spontaneously, voluntarily, 
or without instruction, merely because he wented to kill, then he 
committed an abnormal act, worthy perhaps of an ‘Eastern 
European’... Herein lay the crucial difference bétween the man who 
‘overcame’ himself to kill and one who wantonly committed atroci- 
ties. The former was regarded as a good soldier and a true Nazi; the 
latter was a person without self-control... 


Indeed, all German perpetrators could also exercise many options, short of outnght 
refusal, to evade murderous orders See Hans Buchheim, ‘Command and Compliance’, in 
Helmut Krausnick, Hans Buchheim, Martin Brosrat, Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, Ameteary of 
the ss Stats, New York 1965, pp 373-5, 387, Hilberg, Perperraters, Vectrms, Bystanders, p 
55, Hilberg, The Dastractren of the Exrepecs Jeus, vol. 3, pp 1024-5; Heinz Hohne, The 
Order of the Death's Head, London 1969, p. 357; Ernst Klee, Willi Dressen, Volker Riess, 
eds, ‘The Goed Old Daz’, New York 1991, pp xx, 62, 75-86 

* Browning, Ordrmery Mom, pp. 73, 150ff, 184 

3 HWE, pp 17, 188, 228, 256, 259, 386, 388-9, 396-8, 400, 457, 480 n. 40, orginal -— 
emphssis Faulting ‘convenconal explanatioas’ for ignomng the cruelty dimension, Gold- 
bagen, ın his ınımıtable style, alleges “They do not acknowledge the “inhumanity” of the 
deeds as being anything other than epiphenomenal to the underlying phenomenon to be 
explained ' (HWE, p 392) 
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Addressing the Nazi fighting elite, ss leader Heinrich Himmler accord- 
ingly avowed that the Final Solution had become ‘the most painful ques- 
tion of my life’; thar he ‘hated this bloody business’ that had disturbed 
him to the ‘depth’ of his ‘soul’, but everyone must do his duty, ‘however 
hard it might be’; that ‘we have completed this painful task out of love 
for our people’; that it was ‘the curse of the great to have to walk over 
corpses’; that ‘we have been called upon to fulfil a repulsive duty’, and he 
‘would not like it if Germans did such a thing gladly’; that ‘an execution 
is a grum duty for our men’ and ‘if we had not felt it to be hideous and 
frightful, we should not have been Germans’, but nevertheless ‘we must 
grit our teeth and do our duty’, and so on. 


In his perversely sanctimonious postwar memoir, Commandant of Ausch- 
witx (generally accepted by scholars as representing honest, if barbaric, 
sentiments), the exemplary ultra~Nazi Rudolf Hoess similarly recalled 
being ‘deeply marked’ and ‘tormented’ by the ‘mass extermination, with 
all the attendant circumstances’ of this ‘monstrous “work”.’ Regarding 
the ‘Extermination Order’ for the Gypsies—‘my best-loved prisoners, if 
I may put ıt that way —Hoess reflects, “Nothing surely is harder than to 
grit one’s teeth and go through with such a thing, coldly, pitilessly and 
without mercy.’ To umplement the Final Solution, ‘I had to exercise 
intense self-control ın order to prevent my innermost doubts and feel- 
ings of oppression from becoming apparent...My pity was so great that I 
longed to vanish from the scene...’ 


Loathsome undertaking that it was, the Judeocide was supposed to be 
executed with stoicism. ‘Sadism’, reports Heinz Höhne, ‘was only one 
facet of mass extermination and one disapproved of by ss Headquarters.’ 
Repudiating ‘crude’ anti-Semitism, the Nazi elite sought to ‘solve the 
so-called Jewish problem in a cold, rational manner.’ “The new type of 
man of violence’, Joachim Fest likewise observes, ‘was concerned with 
the dispassionate extermination of real or possible opponents, not with 
the primitive release of sadistic impulses.’ This ideal Nazı rejection of 
compulsive ın favour of calculated violence, Hans Mommsen empha- 
sizes, was ‘fundamental to the entire system’. It did not at all, to be sure, 
spring from humanitarian impulses. Rather, gratuitous cruelty was seen 
as beneath the moral dignity and undermining the combat discipline of 
the German executioners. 


Cruelty in the Camps 


Rejecting ‘from inner conviction’ the ‘Bolshevist method of physical 
extermination of a people as un-Germanic’, ss leader Heinrich Himmler 
resolved to implement the Final Solution ‘coolly and clearly; even while 
obeying the official order to commut murder, the SS man must remain 
“decent”.’ (Höhne) “We shall never be rough or heartless where ıt 18 not 
necessary; that is clear’, Himmler admonished. ‘Be hard but do not be- 
come hardened’ and ‘intervene at once’ should ‘a Commander exceed his 
duty or show signs that his sense of restraint ıs becoming blurred.’ 
Regarding unauthorized assaults on Jews, Himmler’s legal staff accord- 
ingly instructed that, if the motive was ‘purely political, there should 
be no punishment unless such is necessary for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline...If the motive is selfish, sadistic or sexual, judicial punishment 


should be imposed for murder or manslaughter as the case may be.’ Thus, 
in one notorious ss and Police Supreme Court verdict, an ss 
officer was convicted not for the actual murder of Jews but inter alia for 
the ‘vicious excesses’, ‘Bolshevik methods’, ‘vicious brutality’, ‘cruel 
actions’, and so forth chat attended the murders. (Goldhagen refers to this 
proceeding but not the conviction for gratuitous cruelty. HWE, p. 585 n. 
73) ‘Himmler, in short, was not a simple, bloodthirsty, sadistic monster’; -= 
concludes biographer Richard Breitman. ‘If a sadist is one who delights in 
personally inflicting pain or death on others, or in witnessing others 
inflict them, then Himmler was not a sadist... Himmler was the ulti- 
mate bureaucrat.’ 


The ‘horrors of the concentration camps’, Hoess avows, did not receive his 
sanction. Evidently the Auschwitz commandant intends, not the system- 
atic mass extermination overseen by him, but rather the sadistic outbursts 

he purports to have ‘used every means at my disposal to stop.’ ‘I myself 
never maltreated a prisoner, far less killed one. Nor have I ever tolerated — 
maltreatment by my subordinates.’ ‘I was never cruel.’ Repeatedly pro- 
fessing profound disgust at the ‘malignancy, wickedness and brurality’ of 
ss guards who did gratuitously torture camp inmates, Hoess muses, “They 
did not regard prisoners as human beings at all. . They regarded the sight 
of corporal punishment being inflicted as an excellent spectacle, a kind of 
peasant merrymaking I was certainly not one of these.’ The Kapos—pris- 
oner-functionaries in charge of the work derachments—indulging in 
orgies of violence aroused Hoess’s deepest contempt: They were soulless 
and had no feelings whatsoever. I find ıt incredible that human beings 
could ever turn into such beasts...It was simply gruesome.”© Indeed, 
former inmates of the Nazi concentration camps typically testify that the_ 
Kapos were, in the words of Auschwitz survivor, Dr. Viktor E. Frankl, 
‘harder on the prisoners than were the guards, and beat them more cru- 
elly than the ss men did.** To reckon by Goldhagen’s standard, not 
Hoess or Himmler but the Kapo underling was the quintessential 
‘Nazified German mind’ in thrall to ‘demonological anti-Semitism.’ 


On the other hand, Goldhagen does, for ¢xample, mention that a senior 
ss official ‘who was no friend of the Jews’, Das Schwarze Korps, ‘the official 
organ of the ss, the most ideologically radical of all Nazi papers and nat- 
urally also a virulently anti-Semutic one’, and ‘even the commandant of 
Auschwitz, Rudolf Hoess, who presided over the mass murder of hun-_ ~ 
dreds of thousands of Jews’, repudiated, indeed were ‘repelled’ by, the 
‘unnecessary brutality’, ‘frenzied sadists’, ‘senseless acts of terror’, and so 
forth. He does not, however, register the potentially fatal implications of 


6 On these and related points, see Omer Bartov, The Eastern Front, 1941-45, p 115; 
Richard Brestman, The Architect of Gewectde, New York 1991, p. 250, Buchheim, ‘Com- 
mand and Compliance’, pp. 338 (quote), 351, 361-2, 363 (quote), 372, Joachim Fest, The 
Face of the Thera Resch, New York 1970, pp. 115 (quote), 118 (quote), 121 (quote), 
Hilberg, The Destractrom of the Bxrepeen Jews, vol 1, pp. 326 (quote), 332-3 (quote), vol 3, 
PP. 904, 1009-10; Rudolf Hoess, Commandant of Auschwitz, London 1974, pp 70, 142-3, 
150, 171-3, 201-3; Hohne, The Order of the Death's Head, pp 307, 325 (quote), 328 
(quote), 364-6, 382 (quote), 383, 386ff, Klee et al, The Gead Old Days’, pp 195ff 
(quote), Mammsen, “The Realization of the Unthinkable’, p 99. 

61 Viktor E Frankl, Man's Search fer Meansng, New York 1984, p 18, see also p. 93, 
Wolfgang Sofsky, The Order of Terrer, Princeton, 1997, PP 137-49 
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these acknowledgements for his thesis. (HWE, pp. 105, 121, 394, 509— 
Io n. 165) Compounding error with contradiction, Goldhagen instead 
avers that the ‘Nazified German mind’ was equally compatible with a 
broad spectrum of types—tranging from the ‘revelling, sadistic slayers’ 
and the ‘zealous but faint-of-heart killers’ to the ‘dedicated but non- 
celebratory executioners’ and the ‘approving but uneasy and conflicted 
killers’"—and that ‘it is hard to know what the distribution of the various 
types was.’ (HWE, pp. 259-61; see also pp. 509-10 n. 165) That being 
the case, gratuitous cruelty plainly did so¢ distinguish the ‘Nazified Ger- 
man mind’. Goldhagen’s fixation on the gratuitous cruelty of Germans 18 
thus, even on his own terms, wrongheaded: the ‘sadistic slayer’ is, for 
Goldhagen, no more proof of a ‘Nazified German mind’ than the ‘uneasy 
and conflicted killer.’ 


Consider now Goldhagen’s complementary empirical claim. The graru- 
itous cruelty of the police battalions was pervasive. Goldhagen’s study is 
mostly given over to chronicling German atrocities attendant on the Final 
Solution. Undaunted by the ‘horror, brutality, and frequent gruesomeness 
of the killing operations’, the police battalions, according to Goldhagen, 
‘easily became genocidal killers’ of Jews. Indeed, Goldhagen maintains 
that the police bartalions tortured and murdered Jews with ‘relish and 
excess’, ‘cruel abandon’, ‘unmistakable alacrity’, ‘evident gusto’, ‘dedica- 
tion and zeal’, as a ‘pleasurable pursuit’, ‘in the most gratuitous, wilful 
manner’. (HWE, pp. 19, 185, 191, 237, 238, 255, 256, 259, 378, 387, 
447) Goldhagen underlines that the police battalions committed their 
monstrous deeds openly—for example, with ‘loved ones’ in artendance— 
and even ‘memorialized’ them in photographs: ‘It is as if they were saying, 
“Here is a great event. Anyone who wants to preserve for himself images of 
the heroic accomplishments can order copies”.’ (HWE, pp. 241-7) 


First, a brief word about this latter argument. To prove that ordinary 
Germans were in thrall to homicidal anti-Semitism before Hitler's rise to 
power, Goldhagen points to the public aspect of the atrocities. Yet com- 
pare the war in the Pacific. Recalling that the Allied combatants’ prac- 
tice of collecting Japanese ears ‘was no secret’, John Dower reports: 


‘The other night’, read an account in the Marine monthly 
Leathermeck in mid-1943, ‘Stanley emptied his pocket of “souv- 
enirs”"—eleven ears from dead Japs. It was not disgusting, as it 
would be from the civilian point of view. None of us could get emo- 
tional over it.’ Even as bactle-hardened veterans were assuming that 
civilians would be shocked by such acts, however, the press in the 
United Sates contained evidence to the contrary. In April 1943, the 
Balttmore Sua ran a story about a local mother who had petitioned 
authorities to permit her son to mail her an ear he had cut off a 
Japanese soldier in the South Pacific. She wished to nail it to her 
front door for all to see. On the very same day, the Detroit Free Press 
deemed newsworthy the story of an underage youth who had 
enlisted and ‘bribed’ his chaplain not to disclose his age by promis- 
ing him the third pair of ears he collected. 


Scalps, bones, and skulls were somewhat rarer trophies, but the lat- 
ter two achieved special notoriety... when an American serviceman 
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sent President Roosevelt a letter opener made from the bone of a 
dead Japanese (the President refused it), and Lsfs published a full- 
page photograph of an attractive blond posing with a Japanese skull 
she had been sent by her fiancé ın the Pacific. Lsfe treated this as a 
human-incerest story... Another well-known Life photograph re- 
vealed the practice of using Japanese skulls as ornaments on US mil- 


itary vehicles. A 


Yet as shown above, Dower's account of the Pacific war does not at all 
rely on the kind of ‘monocausal explanation’ that Goldhagen purports 1s 
the only plausible one. Note incidentally that, unlike the Americans, the 
Germans firmly forbade such publicity. “To every normal person’, a Ger- 
man chief of staff lectured, ‘it is a matter of course that he does not take 
photographs of such disgusting excesses or report about them when he 
writes home. The distribution of photographs and the spreading of 
reports about such events will be regarded as a subversion of decency and 
discipline in the army and will be punished strictly.’ Indeed as Gold- 
hagen suggests, those violating the Nazi taboo suffered harsh penalties.® 


Returning to the main argument, nearly all the ordinary Germans 
assembled in the police battalions, according to Goldhagen, brutalized 
Jews with ‘gusto’, ‘relish’ and ‘zeal’. Compare first the extreme case of 
‘those soulless automata’ (Höhne) staffing the concentration camps. 
‘Among the guards there were some sadists, sadists 1n the pure clinical 
sense’, Victor Frankl recalled. Yet the ‘majority of the guards’, although 
morally ‘dulled’ by the relentless brutality of camp life, ‘refused to take 
active part in sadistic measures’. The ‘sadists, brutal criminals... who 
enjoyed torturing human beings, and did it with passionate conviction’, 
Auschwitz survivor Dr. Ella Lingens-Reiner sumilarly suggested in her 
memoir, were only a minority among several ss types in the camp 

‘Compared with our general living conditions’, gratuitous cruelty 
‘played an insignificant role. The deaths and cases of grave, permanent 
physical injury caused by those acts of brutality were, comparatively 
speaking, not so very numerous.’ “There were few sadists’, Lingens- 
Reiner later testified at the Auschwitz trial. ‘Not more than five or ten 
per cent.’ ‘Nothing would be more mistaken than to see the Ss as a 
sadistic horde driven to abuse and torture thousands of human beings 
by instinct, passion, or some thirst for pleasure’, concurred Auschwitz 


survivor Benedict Kautsky. “Those who acted in this way were a small _ 


minority.’ Thus ordinary Germans were, if Goldhagen’s thesis 1s correct, 
much more pathologically cruel than the concentration camp person- 
nel. Seen from Goldhagen’s theoretical side, that would also make ordi- 
nary Germans much more in thrall to Nazi-like anti-Semitism than the 
camp guards.“ 


© Dower, Wer Witheat Mercy, p 65 

© HWE, pp 268, 585 n 73 Hilberg, The Destructron of the Eurepean Jews, vol 1, p 325, 
Klee et al., The Goed Old Days’, p. 195ff. For the German photographs, see also Bartov, 
Hitler's Army, pp 104-5 

& Hohne, The Onder of the Death's Head, p 363, Frankl, Man’s Search for Meaning, p 92, Ella 
Lingens-Reiner, Prosemers of Feer, London 1948, pp 129, 41 (see also ch 8), Bernd 
Naumann, Asschwstz, New York 1966, p 91; Txvetan Toodorov, Facrag the Extreme, New 
York, 1996, p 122, Sofsky, Ths Onder of Terror, ch. 20 Ironically, Goldhagen chastises other 
hustorens for ignoring survivor testimony (see Goldhagen's review of Browning 1n The Now 
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Interpreting the Evidence 


Amid the manifold repetitions of his sweeping generalization, Gold- 
hagen suddenly reveals that its empirical basis is but fragmentary, 
indeed paper-thin 


Few survivors have emerged, and so ıt is often up to the Germans to 
report their own brucality—however much there was—and thereby 
to incriminate themselves, which they are naturally reluctant to do. 
Moreover, the Federal Republic of Germany’s investigating auchori- 
ties were generally not interested in learning about instances of cru- 
elty, since by the time of these investigations, all crimes, except 
murder, had passed the time limit for prosecution that is specified in 
the statute of limitations. No matter how much a German in a 
police battalion had beaten, tortured, or maimed a Jew, if he did not 
kll the victim, he could not be prosecuted for his actions. (HWE, p. 
255; see also p. 261) 


And again ın an endnote: 


..the interrogations focus on establishing what crimes were com- 
mitted and who committed them. The only crime with which all 
burt the earliest investigations (and they were few and unrevealing) 
were concerned was murder, because the statute of limitations had 
expired for all other crimes. So the investigators were generally 
interested in acts of cruelty only insofar as they were perpetrated by 
the tiny percentage of perpetrators whom they indicted or believed 
they might indict, because such acts of cruelty would help to estab- 
lish a perpetrator’s motive; investigators, therefore, did not ask 
about or delve into the cruelties that the vast majority of perpetra- 
tors committed. (HWE, p. 600 n. 5) 


The actual documentation, according to Goldhagen, at best ‘suggests’ 
that gratuitous cruelty figured as a ‘part’ of the police battalions’ reper- 
toire. (HWE, p. 255) The wonder would be were it otherwise. Who ever 
doubted that there were sadistically cruel Germans? To sustain his the- 
sis, however, Goldhagen must prove considerably more. What marks off 
its novelty, after all, is the audacious indictment of nearly all battalion 
members—hence ordinary Germans—as sadistic anti-Semites. 


Repeblsc, 13—20 July 1992, yet on this—the crocial—pount of his thesis, Goldhagen hım- 
self ignores what the classic survivor accounts report For a clinical study that reaches the 
same conclusions as the survivors, see Zillmer, The Qwest for the Naxs Persenalsty, especially 
Pp 117, 119, 180-1. Regarding earlier versions of the Goldhagen thesis, Lingens-Reiner 
cautioned 


When one report after the other focused the glare of its searchlight on the final horr- 
ors and the most outrageous atrocities, I began to feel. char something was missing, 
something therefore was wrong Not that the most terrifying descriptions of nhu- 
man cruelues aod inhuman misery were not true! Yet, when the spotlight picked 
them out, it seemed to me thar the background which made them possible, the day- 
to-day happenings and ‘normal’ aspects of concentration camp Life, became almost 
tovisible and unuotelligible. And if only the sensational horrors were registered, 
there was 2 denger that the far deeper, bur less blatant, horror of the whole system 
would not be fully understood (p cx) 
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The evidentiary basis of Goldhagen’s thesis is not only exiguous. It is also 
highly selective. He categorically discounts all ‘self-exculpating claims 
of the battalion men to opposition, reluctance, and refusal’. Explaining 
his methodology, Goldhagen recalls that criminals do not typically con- 
fess to more than can be proven against them. What can be denied is 
denied. Hence Goldhagen infers that the police battalions, although 
acknowledging the genocide, concealed their sadism: ‘Even when they—~ 
could not completely hide that they had given their bodies to the slaugh- 
ter, they ın all likelihood denied that they had given to it their souls, 
their ınner will and moral assent.’ (HWE, pp. 467-8, 534 n. 1) Leaving to 
one side the purely speculative nature of this claim, the fact 1s that the 
police battalions did openly confess to more—much more—than could 
have been proven against them. Consider just a tiny sample of the 
incriminating admissions that Goldhagen reports or cites: 


One killer even tells of a tume he was sent alone with a Jew to the 
woods. He was under absolutely no supervision, so it was a perfect ~ 
opportunity to let a victim flee, had he opposed the existing war of 

racist purgation. But he shot him. (HWE, p. 193) 


‘I would like to mention now that only women and children were 
there. They were largely women and children around twelve years 
old...I had to shoot an old woman, who was over sixty years old. I 
can still remember, that the old woman said to me, will you make ıt 
short or about the same.’ (HWB, p. 219) 


‘I would like also to mention that before the beginning of the exe- 
cution, Sergeant Steinmetz said to the members of the platoon that 
those who did not feel up to the upcoming task could come forward. 
No one, to be sure, exempted himself.’ (HWE, p. 220) 


‘I must admit that we felt a certain joy when we would seize a Jew 
whom one could kill. I cannot remember an instance when a police- 
man had to be ordered to an execution. The shootings were, to my 
knowledge, always carried out on a voluntary basis; one could have 
gained the umpression that various policemen got a big kick out of 
it.’ (HWE, p. 452)© 


Indeed, Goldhagen’s evidence of gratuitous brutality is culled almost, 
entirely from the gratuitously self-1ncriminating testimony of the police 
battalions. Plainly this was not, by his own reasoning, typical criminal 
testimony. The police battalion members did not seek at every oppor- 
tunity to minimize their responsibility. Yet Goldhagen indiscriminately 
excludes all ‘self-exculpating’ testumony on the assumption that they did. 


It bears emphasis that the issue is not whether the testimony of the police 
battalions was riddled with lies, distortions and omissions. Of course it 


& Note that, according to Browning, ‘there was a pronounced reluctance of the witnesses ~~ 
to cntictze their focmer comrades’ and thar ‘such denunciations by the policemen, even of 
unpopular superiors, much less of therr comrades, were extremely rere ' Oratmery Mex, pp. 
108, I51—2 

& For other exemples, see HWE, pp 198, 228, 252, 5400 58 
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must have been. The point rather is Goldhagen’s blanket dismissal of all 
testimony impeaching his thesis. Thus he reports a police battalion mem- 
ber’s gratuitous admission about killing Jewish patients in a hospital, 
while maintaining that the member's explanation that a superior officer 
threatened him ‘must be discounted’ on principle. (HWE, pp. 200-1, 533 
n. 74) Indeed, Goldhagen highlights the absence of testimony thar the 
police battalions dissented from this or that criminal act. (HWE, p. 201) 
Yet all claims of dissent are anyhow automatically disregarded by him. 


Acknowledging that the police battalions did initially recoil from their 
murderous assignment, Goldhagen nonetheless denies that this demurral 
at all registered moral qualms. Emphatically and repeatedly, he instead 
diagnoses the ‘unhappy, disturbed, perhaps even incensed’ state of the 
police battalions as merely a ‘visceral reaction’ to the ‘physically gruesome’, 
‘aesthetically unpleasant’ task at hand: “The men were sickened by the 
exploded skulls, the flying blood and bone, the sight of so many freshly 
killed corpses of their own making.’ Contradicting himself, Goldhagen also 
states in the very same breath that the police battalions were ‘given pause, 
even shaken by having plunged into mass slaughter and committing deeds 
that would change and forever define them socially and morally.’ (HWE, pp. 
192, 220-2, 250, 252, 378, 400-1, 538 n. 39, 543 n. 98) 


‘Had this reaction been the consequence of principled opposition and not 
mere disgust’, Goldhagen critically argues, ‘the psychological strain 
would, with subsequent killings, have likely increased and not subsided 
completely...But like medical students who might initially be shaken 
by their exposure to blood and guts yet who view their work as ethically 
laudable, these men easily adjusted to the unpleasant aspect of their call- 
ing ' (HWE, p. 261) 


The Killers’ Mental Anguish 


Thus the police battalions’ effortless psychological accommodation to 
the genocide demonstrates their Nazi-like anti-Semitism. Yet consider 
Goldhagen’s treatment of the Nazı ‘ideological exponents’ recruited from 
bodies such as the ss, sD and the Gestapo to form the Einsatzgruppen.” 
As the genocide unfolded, the Einsatzgruppen did suffer, according to 
Goldhagen, escalating psychological distress. Goldhagen recalls the 
Nuremberg testumony of Einsatzgruppe commander, Otto Oblendorf: ‘I 
had sufficient occasion to see how many men of my Gruppe did not agree 
to this [genocidal] order in ther inner opinion. Thus, I forbade the par- 
ticipation in these executions on the part of some of these men and I sent 
some back to Germany.’ On account of the severe emotional strain, 
Goldhagen further reports, ‘transfers occurred frequently’ in the Einsatz- 
gruppen and Himmler even issued explicit orders allowing for Ein- 
satzgruppen members to excuse themselves. To explain why ‘the ss and 
security units were so lenient’, Goldhagen also cites Himmlet’s assess- 
ment that the Judeocide ‘could only be carried out by...the staunchest 
individuals...[by] fanatical, deeply committed National Socialists.’ 
Goldhagen further highlights ss leader Reinhard Heydrich’s orders that 


© Por the Einsatzgruppen, see especially Trrals of War Criminals, vol. tv (cited phrase on p 
490) 
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the Einsatzgruppen recruit local collaborators for the killings in order to 
‘preserve the psychological equilibrium of our people.’ (HWE, pp. 149, 
380-1, 578-9 n. 13) Indeed precisely on this account, Goldhagen 
emphasizes, the Nazi leadership eventually switched to gas chambers 


Himmler, ever solicitous of the welfare of those who were turning 

his and Hitler’s apocalyptic visions into deed, began to search about ~- 
for a means of killing that would be less burdensome to the execu- 
toners... The move to gassing...—contrary to widely accepted 
belief—was prompted not by considerations of efficiency, but by 

the search for a method that would ease the psychological burden of 
killing for the Germans. (HWE, pp. 156-7; see also p. 521 n. 81) 


The severe disorientation of Einsatzgruppen members—culminating in 
the breakdown of some and the barbarization of orhers—and its reper- 
cussions for Nazı policy—the use, for example, of local collaborators, gas 
chambers, and military-style executions to assuage the sense of individ- _. 
ual guilt—ere in fact amply attested to in the documentary record. Even 
Himmler’s most aggressive Eastern minion’, Höhne recalls 


became a victim of the nightmare—von dem Bach-Zelewski was 
taken to the ss hospital... suffering from a nervous breakdown and 
congestion of the liver. Haunted by his guilt, he would pass his 
tights screaming, a prey to hallucinations... The Head ss doctor 
reported to Himmler: ‘He is suffering particularly from hallucin- 
ations connected with the shootings of Jews in the East.’ 


Goldhagen also suggests that the specific genocidal task allotted the 
Einsatzgruppen was less stringent than that of the police battalions: ‘The ` 
men in some of the police battalions had a more demanding, more psy- 
chologically difficult road to travel. Unlike the Einsarzkommandos, they 
were not eased into the genocidal killing, and integral to their operations 
was the emptying of ghettos of all life, with all the brutalities that it 
entailed.’ (HWE, p. 277) 


Distilling the essence of Goldhagen’s argument, we reach yet another 
truly novel conclusion: ordinary Germans in the police battalions ‘easily 
adjusted’ to the genocide; the specialized units in the Einsatzgruppen, 
although less morally taxed, experienced acute psychological strain; 
ordinary Germans were much more Nazified than the Nazi ideological 
warriors in the Einsatzgruppen. QED. 


‘The Death Marches 
With the Red Army rapidly advancing on the Eastern front in the 


war's last stages, Himmler ordered the evacuation of the concentration 
camps. Goldhagen analyzes one of these ‘death marches’ leaving off 





& See Breitman, The Architect of Gesoade, pp. 196-7, 204, Hilberg, Perpetraters, Vectrms, — 
Bystanders, pp 21, 55,95, Hilberg, The Destructron of the Earepecn Jaws, vol 1, pp. 327-8, 
332-3, vol 3, pp 1008-10, Hdhne, The Order of the Death's Heed, pp 357, 363 (quote), 
366-7, Ernst Klee et al , The Goad Old Days’, pp 5, 60, 68, 81-3, 129; Traals of War 
Criminals, vol IV, pp 183, 206, 245, 311 
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from the Helmbrechts camp. Even at the war's end and effectively left 
to their own devices, Goldhagen argues, ordinary Germans brutalized 
Jews. The general significance of Goldhagen’s case study 1s not at all clear. 
He first claims that there were ‘certain patterns and recurrent 
features of death marches.’ But then he immediately qualifies thar the 
death marches were a ‘chaotic phenomenon, with sometimes significant 
variations in their character; that ‘the disparities among the death 
marches were such that it would be hard to construct a persuasive model of 
them,’ and that the death march was an ‘incoherent phenomenon’ emerg- 
ing out of the ‘chaos of the last months of the war.’ (HWE, pp. 364, 369) 


The guards leading the death marches were drawn from concentration 
camp personnel. One ‘typical’ male guard, Goldhagen reports, was a 
Romanian of German ancestry who was ten years old when Hitler came 
to power. It is not immediately obvious what his sensibility might 
reveal about anti-Semitism in Germany before the Nazi era. (HWE, pp. 
336-7) Goldhagen also reports that all the female guards belonged to 
the ss, at least half of them volunteers. Because they did not enter the 
elite Nazi order until late 1944, he maintains, these female ss guards 
were nonetheless typical Germans. Yet so late in the war when defeat was 
in sight, arguably only fanatics would embrace the Nazı cause. To 
clinch his argument, Goldhagen recalls that ‘the head woman guard 
referred to them in her testimony as “ss” guards with ironical quotation 
marks around “ss”.’ Wasn't Goldhagen’s ‘methodological position’, 
however, to ‘discount a// self-exculpating testimony’? (HWE, pp. 337-8, 
467, original emphasis) 


Trying to cut a last-minute deal with the Americans, Himmler issued 
explicit orders not to kill the Jews. Yet ‘the Germans’, Goldhagen ob- 
serves, indulged in ‘multifarious cruel and lethal actions’ against them. 
Indeed, ‘the purpose of the march in the minds of the guards, no matter 
what the higher authorities conceived ıt to have been, was to degrade, 
injure, immiserate, and kill Jews.’ Thus, the comparatively youthful 
female guards ‘were without exception brutal to the Jews’. On the other 
hand, a survivor credited by Goldhagen recalls that ‘the older men of the 
guard unit were for the most part good-natured and did not beat or oth- 
erwise torment us. The younger ss men were far more brutal.’ But then 
‘the Germans’ were not a homogeneous lot. Indeed recall Goldhagen’s 
claim that avowed Nazis were not more anti-Semitic than ordinary 
Germans and that the Hitler regime did not exacerbate anti-Semitism. 
But ın a striking refutation of his thesis, the overall evidence cited by 
Goldhagen suggests that younger SS guards were much crueller than 
unaffiliated, older guards ‘bred not only on Nazi German culture.’ (HWE, 


PP. 276, 337, 339, 346, 356-7, 360-1) 


Goldhagen also adduces the guards’ zigzag line of retreat as prima facie 
evidence of their sadistic anti-Semitism. The manifest intent was to fur- 
ther torture the Jews: ‘the aimlessness of the routes that they followed... 
suggest that the marches, with their daily, hourly yield of debilitation and 
death, were their own reason for being’, ‘viewing the maps...should be 
sufficient to convince anyone that the meanderings could have had no end 


9 Bankier, The Germans and the Final Selutvea, p 150 
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other than to keep the prisoners marching. And the effects were calcul- 
able—and calculated’. (HWE, pp. 365—6) Yet ten pages earlier Goldhagen 
reported that the guards ‘had no prescribed route, so they had to feel their 
way towards some undetermined destination. They did not even possess a 
map...As one guard states: “Throughout the march, the guards were 
unaware of where we were supposed to march to.” The guards had to 
improvise constantly with the changing conditions.’ (HWE, p. 356) It 
would seem that sadistic anti-Semitism 1s not the only plausible explana- 
tion for the ‘aimlessness’ and ‘meanderings’ of the death marches. 


Even if Goldhagen’s malignant spin on the evidence 1s credited, however, 
his thesis is scarcely proven. Just yesterday a heady dream, the Third Retch 
was for many Germans now a ghastly nightmare. The world had come 
crashing in. Abject surrender was only a matter of time. The arch-criminal, 
arch-enemy Judeo-Bolsheviks of incessant Nazi propaganda were fast clos- 
1ng in. Judgement Day was at hand. Yet Himmler had ordered that the 
remnant Jews—these ambulatory skeletons of an evil past, these terrifying 
tokens of the vengeance to come—tbe kept alive. Some guards deserted. 
(HWE, p. 360) Hating them and fearing them, wishing they would just 
die, the hardened and cowardly core tormented the Jews. The death march 
is, for Goldhagen, irrefutable proof that ‘situation factors were not what 
caused the Germans to act as they did.’ (HWE, p. 363) Yet ıs wanton brutal- 
ity, under these circumstances, really so surprising? 


Goldhagen also indicts the cruelty of German bystanders. He points up, 
for instance, the ‘frequent unwillingness of local German citizens’ along 
the death march route to ‘spare food for Jewish “subhumans”.’ (HWE, pp. 
365, 348) Yet in the directly ensuing narrative, Goldhagen recounts 
that—despite the ‘chaos and general food shortage of the time’—on the 
‘first day of the march...German civilians responded to the supplica- 
tions of the Jews for food and water, only to meet the interdiction of the 
guards’; on the ‘seventh day, a town’s Mayor proposed to accommodate 
the Jewish women in the hall that had been prepared with bedding for 
a large group of women auxiliaries of the German army who had been 
expected’; on the ‘eighth day... a few women from Sangerberg tried 
to pass to the prisoners some bread. A male guard threatened one of the 
women who wanted to distribute food that he would shoot her if she 
should try again to pass food to the prisoners’; on the ‘sixteenth day... 
[the guards] allowed the Jews to have some soup that the people of 
Althiitten had prepared, but forbade them from receiving any other 
food’; and on the ‘twenty-first day...the guards still refused to allow 
townspeople...to feed the Jews.’ Indeed, civilians ‘freely offered’ food to 
Jews ‘throughout the march.’ (HWE, pp. 348-9; see also p. 365) To judge 
by Goldbagen’s account, the truly noteworthy fact would seem to be not 


the infrequent but the frequent willingness of ordinary Germans even 
after twelve years of Nazi rule to reach out to Jews.7° 


P Goldhagen’s treatment of German anu-Semitism at che end of the war is typically 
disingenuous From the mulutude of ummediate postwar surveys with their wildly con- 
tradictory findings, he culls only the most damning stauistic. Thus be reports thar ‘a sur- 
vey done by American occupation authorities at the end of 1946 revealed that fully 61 per 
cent of Germans were willing to express views that classified chem as racists or ann- 
Semites ' (HWE, p $93 0 $3) But turning to the cited study, we also learn thar, eccording 
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‘German children’, recalls a survivor of the Helmbrechts death march, 
‘began to throw stones at us.’ Clinching his thesis, Goldhagen concludes: 
‘The German children, knowing nothing of Jews but what they learned 
from their society, understood how they were to act.’ (HWE, p. 365) 
Thus, to dispel any lingering doubt that pre-Nazi homicidal German 
anti-Semitism explains the Final Solution, Goldhagen points to German 
children stoning Jews in 1945. 


6. An Ordinary Slaughter? 


Imbued as his study 1s with the ideological imperatives of ‘Holocaust 
studies’ (on which more presently), Goldhagen unsurprisingly harps on 
the categorical uniqueness of the Nazi genocide. Thus ‘there 1s no com- 
parable event in the twentieth century, indeed ın modern European his- 
tory... the theoretical difficulty is shown by its utterly new nature’, ‘the 
Holocaust was a radical break with everything known in human his- 
tory...completely at odds with the intellectual foundations of modern 
western civilization...as well as the...ethical and behavioural norms 
that had governed modern western societies’. The perpetration of the 
genocide by the Germans accordingly ‘marked thew departure from 
the community of “civilized peoples”.’ (HWE, pp. 4, 5, 28, 386, 419) No 
doubt facets of the Naz: holocaust—for example, the annthilation cen- 
tres such as those at Treblinka and Sobibor—were unique. The case 
Goldhagen mounts, however, sheds less light on the historical singulari- 
ties of the Judeocide than it does on his own singularly ahistorical sense. 
It bears emphasis that the matter at issue is #o¢ whether the crimes of 
the Nazi era were monumental. Rather it is whether these monumental 
crimes are without amy historical precedent or parallel. 


What distinguished Hitler’s rule above all, according to Goldhagen, was 
the concentration camp. It was the ‘emblematic’, ‘novel’, ‘distinctrvely 
new’, ‘revolutionary’, institution of Nazi Germany, one that ‘most prom- 
wnently set Germany apert from other European countries, and that to a 
large extent gave ıt its distinctrve murderous character’. (HWE, pp. 170, 
456-60) Yet, as Hitler more or less accurately charged, ‘the idea of concen- 
tration camps was born in British brains’ during the Boer War. Some 
150,000 women and children were corralled in what pro-Boer British MPs 
dubbed at the time ‘concentration camps’. In a litany thar would soon 
become numbingly familiar, a contemporary witness to the Boer repression 
reported ‘the wholesale burning of farms...the deportations ...a burnt- 
out population brought by hundreds of convoys...deprived of clothes 
...the semu-starvation in the camps...the fever-scricken children lying 
...upon the bare earth...the appalling mortality.’ Fully a quarter of the 
internees eventually succumbed to measles, typhoid and other pestilence.’ 


to a survey a year earlier, fully 61 per cent agreed that ‘the actions against the Jews were in 
no way justified.’ Frank Stern, The Whitewasheag of the Yalow Badge, Oxford 1992, pp 
117-18. For a sennuve appraisal of the postwar surveys, see Gordon, Hitler, Germans, and 
the ‘Jewish Quastren’, pp 197-209 Juxtaposing one finding that nearly 80 per cent of 
Germans totally opposed Hitler’s ano-Semitism against anocher—albeit in response to a 
‘Deadly phresed question’—that nearly 40 per cent approved the extermination, Gordon 
concludes that no definitive conclusion 1s possible from these surveys. 

7* Adolf Hitler, My New Order, New York 1941, p. 777; Thomas Pakenham, The Beer War, 
New York 1979, pp 522-4, 531-40, 548-9 (quote at 534) The phrase ‘concentration 
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Recalling Aktion Retwbard, Goldhagen observes that ‘in the value- 
inverted world of Germany during the Nazi period, naming a genocidal 
undertaking after someone—in this case, the assassinated Reinhard 
Heydrich—was to honour him.’ (HWE, p. 532 n. 55) In an insane society 
like Nazi Germany, a campaign of mass murder was named after a mass 
murderer. In a sane society Like ours, the first atomic bomb, which killed 
200,000 Japanese, was christened ‘Little Boy’, and a programme of 
mass assassination that left 20,000 Vietnamese dead was named after 
the phoen:x, the legendary symbol of rebirth and regeneration. In the 
‘bizarre world’ of Nazi Germany, Goldhagen highlights, more ‘solicitude’ 
was shown for dogs than Jews: “The dog’s fate... was greatly preferable to 
that of Jews. In every respect, Germans would have agreed, ıt was better 
to be a dog.’ Goldhagen goes on to observe that ‘any but those beholden to 
the Nazi creed’ would have found such a state of affairs ‘deeply ironic and 
disturbing’, ‘psychologically gripping, even devastating’. The ‘sensibili- 
ties’ of these Nazified Germans, however, did not ‘remotely approximate 
our own.’ They were ‘too far gone’, their ‘cognitive framework’ was such 
that this ‘telling juxtaposition could not register.’ (HWE, pp. 268-70) Yet 
foreigners visiting the United States are almost immediately struck that 
more solicitude 1s shown for pets than the homeless. Indeed the ‘cognitive 
framework’ of many an American 1s such that the ‘telling juxtaposition’ of 
supermarket aisles lined with pet food while children in the us go to bed 
hungry does not ‘register’. (I leave to one side the ‘telling juxtaposition’ of 
pampering animals while world-wide 35,000 fellow human beings perish 
each day from starvation.) 


The ‘perversity of the Nazified German mind was such’, according to 
Goldhagen, that the deaths of German children during the Allied terror- 
bombing ‘did not... arouse sympathy’ for Jewish children: ‘Instead, think- ` 
ing of their children spurred the Germans to kill Jewish children.’ (HWE, 
p. 213) Recall that the attack on Pearl Harbor aroused no pangs of sympa- 
thy for the Japanese. ‘Japan’s surprise attack’, John Dower reports, ‘pro- 
voked a rage bordering on genocidal among Americans.’ The firebombing 
of Tokyo ın 1945, which left some 100,000 civilians dead— ‘scorched and 
boiled and baked to death’, in the words of the 
mastermind of the new strategy, Major-General Curtis LeMay—not only 
evoked ‘no sustained protest’ but was ‘widely accepted as just retribution’. 
The President's son and confidant, Elliott Roosevelt, supported bombing 
Japan ‘uotil we have destroyed about half the civilian population’, while a 
key presidential advisor favoured the ‘extermination of the Japanese in 
toto’ Nearly one-quarter of the respondents ın a December 1945 Fortune 
magazine poll wished thar the United States had had the opportunity to 
use ‘many more’ atomic bombs before Japan surrendered.7? 


Pervasive Racism 


An egregious feature of Nazism, Goldhagen emphasizes, was its racist 
underpinnings. In fact, so aberrant were the racist ravings of Nazi 
Germany, according to Goldhagen, that ‘we’ can barely grasp them: 


camps’ was borrowed from the notorious recescestress camps set up by the Spanish to deal 
with che Cuban guerrillas 

T Dower, Wer Wetbeat Mercy, pp 36, 40-1, 53-55 
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Germany during the Nazi period... operated] according to a differ- 
ent ontology and cosmology, inhabited by people whose general 
understanding of important realms of social existence was not ‘ordi- 
nary’ by our standards. The notion, for example, that an individual’s 
defining characteristics were derived from his race and that the world 
was divided into distinct races... was an extremely widespread belief. 
That the world ought to be organized or reorganized according to this 
conception of an immutable hierarchy of races was an accepted norm. 
The possibility of peaceful coexistence among the races was not a cen- 
tral part of the cognitive landscape of the society. Instead, races were 
believed to be inexorably competing and warring until one or another 
triumphed or was vanquished. (HWE, p. 460; see also p. 458) 


For argument’s sake, let us leave to one side Goldhagen’s bizarre claim 
that judging an individual by his race and dividing the world into 
distinct races 1s ‘not “ordinary” by our standards’, indeed, is alien to our 
‘ontology and cosmology.’ Yet even racist Social Darwinism was very 
far from peculiar to Nazi Germany. Consider the views—altogether 
unexceptional until quite recently—of Theodore Roosevelt. ‘It is for the 
good of the world’, opined one of the most revered rwenteth-century US 
presidents, ‘that the English-speaking race in all its branches should 
hold as much of the world’s surface as possible.’ Elaboraring on this 
theme in his classic Winning of the Wast, Roosevelt reflected: 


The settler and pioneer have at bottom justice on their side; this 
great continent could not have been kept as nothing but a game 
preserve for squalid savages...It is indeed a warped, perverse, and 
silly morality which would forbid a course of conquest thar has 
turned whole continents into the seats of mighty and flourishing 
civilized nations. All men of sane and wholesome thought must dis- 
miss with impatient contempt the plea that these continents should 
be reserved for the use of scattered savage tribes, whose Life was but 
a few degrees less meaningless, squalid, and ferocious than that of 
the wild beasts with whom they hold joint ownership. . 


Or, as Roosevelt succinctly put it in his private correspondence, ‘if we 
fail to act on the “superior people” theory, .. . barbarism and savagery and 
squalid obstruction will prevail over most of the globe.’73 





73 Theodore Roosevelt, Wiesrag of the Wet, New York 1889, vol. 1, p. 119, vol. 4, pp 
54-6; Elung E Morison, ed , The Latters of Theedors Reaserelt, Cambridge 1951, vol 2, pp 
1176-77, vol. 8, p 946. Denouncing the Nazis’ racist Weltanschauung, the Nuremberg 
Tribunal repeatedly cited these words from a Hitler speech 


But long ago man has proceeded in the same way with his fellowman. The higher 
race—ar first higher in the sense of possessing a greater gift for orgunization—sub- 
jects to itself a lower race and thus constitutes a relationship which now embraces 
races of unequal value Thus there results the subjection of a number of people 
under the will often of only a few persons, a subjection based simply on the night of 
the stronger, a right as we see it in nature can be regarded as the sole conceivable 
right because founded on reason. 


Although plainly raast, Hitler's argument was bur an anemic version of Roosevelt's In 
the Tnbunal’s final judgement, of the two individuals specifically lauded for lightening 
humanity's dark history, the first was ‘President Theodore Roosevelt’. Trials of War 
Cremimals Bofors the Nuremberg Military Tribunals, vol. IV, pp. 33, 279, 497 


The intent on killing, Goldhagen concludes, was the defining feature of 
the Nazi genocide: ‘It was the will and the motivation to exterminate 
European Jewry...the will...that is the crucial issue.’ And again: “This 
issue—the issue of will—is the crucial issue.’ Goldhagen goes on to 
maintain that ‘fm this sense the German perpetrators were like the perpe- 
trators of other mass slaughters’. Thus as in ‘any other mass slaughter or 
genocide’, Germans killed because they ‘believed that they were right to — 
kill’. In fact ıt is a ‘grave error’, Goldhagen warns, to assume that people 
cannot ‘slaughter whole populations—especially populations that are 
by any objective evaluation not threatening—out of conviction. The 
historical record, from the ancient times to the present, amply testifies 
to the ease with which people can extinguish the lives of others, and 
even take joy in their deaths.’ (Reply, pp. 44-5, HWE, p. 14, original 
emphasis) 


Yet Goldhagen also maintains that the Nazi genocide was singular pre- 
cisely because Germans killed from ‘conviction’ and a sense of ‘right’: — 


One of the remarkable features of the genocide... is how readily and 
naturally Germans... #xderstood why they were supposed to kill 
Jews... Anti-Semitism ın Germany was such that when Germans 

.. learned that the Jews were to e killed, they evinced not surprise, 
not incredulity, but comprehension. Whatever their moral or utili- 
tarian stances towards the killing were, the annihilation of the Jews 
made sense to them. (HWE, p. 403, original emphasis) 


Leaving to one side this gross contradiction, yet another leaps off the 
page. If the Nazi genocide was, on the ‘crucial issue’, like ‘any other __ 
mass slaughter’, it could not have marked ‘a radical break with every- 
thing known in human history’. Indeed to judge by this account, it was 

a commonplace. 


The circle 1s complete. From the mystifying premise that it was utterly 
new, through a welter of nonsensical assertions, misrepresentations, con- 
tradictions and non-sequiturs, to the trivializing conclusion that it was 
utterly old: thus Daniel Jonah Goldhagen makes ‘sense’ of the Nazi 


genocide. 


7. The Holocaust Studies Industry 


Hitler's Walltng Excecutioners adds nothing to our current understanding of 
the Nazı holocaust. Indeed, recycling the long discarded thesis of a sadis- 
tic ‘German mind’, it sxbtracts from our understanding. The fact is that 
Goldhagen’s book is not scholarship at all. Between the gross misrepre- 
sentations of secondary literature and the glaring internal contradic- 
tions, it does not deserve consideration as an academic inquiry. Yet the 
book did indisputably elicit an avalanche of praise. How does one 
account for this paradox and what is its significance? I want to address 
these questions ın two areas: scholarship and politics. It bears emphasis 
that, however informed, the remarks that follow are speculation. They 
clearly belong ın a separate category from the preceding analysis of the 
text itself. 
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The Nazi extermination of the Jews spawned two parallel, indeed con- 
tradictory, bodies of literature. Historians working with the German 
materials have gradually reached consensus that most ordinary Germans 
did not share Hitler’s obsession with the Jews. A broad range of solid 
scholarly research has concluded that popular German anti-Semitism 
neither accounted for Hitler’s triumph nor was it the impetus behind 
the Final Solution. Focusing on the Jewish victims, a second corpus 
held as its major premise that popular German anti-Semitism tes the 
mainspring of Hitler's success and the Jewish catastrophe thar ensued. 
Ideological and politically driven, this field, currently known as ‘Holo- 
caust studies’, is largely devoid of scholarly interest.’4 Indeed virtually 
every substantive work touching on relevant themes—for example, Raul 
Hilberg’s The Destruction of the Exropeaa Jews, Hannah Arendt's Eichmann 
in Jerusalem, and Arno Mayers Why Did the Heavens Not Darken?— 
has landed on the ‘Holocaust studies’ index.?5 The division of labour 
between those working with the German and Jewish materials on the 
Nazi genocide was, until the publication of Hitler's Willing Excocutioners, 
mutually respected. For reasons not difficult to discern, neither side ven- 
tured too far afield: scholars in the German field ‘steered clear of the 
political hornet’s nest of Holocaust studies; mainly a propaganda enter- 
prise, Holocaust studies ignored German scholarship.”® 


Firmly anchored in the Holocaust paradigm, yet scrutinizing not the 
Jewish victims but the German perpetrators, Goldhagen’s book marks 
the first foray of a holocaust ideologue across the divide. The venture 
comes at a time when Holocaust studies is trying to entrench itself as a 
reputable field of scholarly inquiry 7’ Indeed, Goldhagen himself is a 
candidate for the first endowed chair in ‘Holocaust and Cognate Studies’ 





™Compare, foc example, Raul Hilberg’s scathing assessments of Lucy Dawidowicz, the 
doyenne of Holocaust studies in the US, and Israel Gurman, director of the Research 
Centre of Yad Vashem ın Israel. See Hilberg, The Pelstics of Memory 

® To be sure, the sins varied. Hilberg was blackbelled for allegedly miniminng Jewish 
resistance. Yet che :deologicel phantom of Jewish resistance only obscures the non-instru- 
mental character of the Nazi genocide. Indeed, the claim of ‘Jewish partisan actrvity’ was 
the Hinsarrgruppen’s mein pretext for the slaughter. For iluminaring commentary on the 
ideological recasting of the Holocaust to uncocporate Jewish resistance, see Tom Segev, The 
Savmth Millisu, New York 1993, pp. 109-10, 179-80, 183-4 and especially ch. 24. The 
banishment of Hannah Arendt fram the Holocaust fold for pointing up the crucial role of 
Jewish cooperation in the Final Soluricn 1s well known. Recent revelations conceming 
Areodt’s relarioaship with Martin Heidegger have fueled new speculation. Thus Richard 
Wolin suggests thar this affair was behind Arendt’s ‘calumnies about the Jews’. Ths New 
Repeblsc, 9 October 1995. Yet Arendt’s indictment of Jewish collaboration pales beside 
thac of Warsaw Ghetto Upasing leader Yitrak Zuckerman: “We didn’t figure chat the 
Germans would put in the Jewish element, that Jews would lesd Jews to death .. . There 
isn't another chapter in Jewrsh history in which the murderers themselves were basically 
Jews.’ A Surplus of Memory, New York 1993, pp. 210, 212; see also pp 192, 208-9. Amo 
Mayer's main blasphemy wes emphasizing the salience of anu-Bolshevism alongside 
enci-Semitism in Nazi ideology. The hatchet man in his case was then-Harvard graduate 
student Daniel Goldhagen. See The New Rapablsc, 17 April 1989. 

7 Alongside Holocaust studies, a veritable Holocaust industry has sprung up. The recent 
publication of a Holocaust cookbook—to rave notices, no less—points up the markenng 
possibilities of Holocaust kitsch. Cara DeSilva, ed., Ix Mamery’s Kitchen, New York 1996. 
7 Revealingly, Holocaust studies has been exempted from the current mainstream assault 
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at Harvard University. Although it obscures the meaning of the Naz 
holocaust, Goldhagen’s foray does cast a harsh if unwitting light on 
Holocaust studies. Seeking to reconcile an ideologically loaded thesis 
with radically incompatible empirical findings, Goldhagen mangles the 
scholarly record and gets mired in a morass of internal contradictions. 
What Hitler's Welling Executioners conclusively demonstrates 1s the intel- 
lectual barrenness of Goldhagen’s field: ignoring as they do the findings 
of German scholarship, the claims of Holocaust ideologues prove unsus- 
tainable when put to an empirical test.7® 


Holocaust studies first flourished in the wake of the June 1967 Arab- 
Israeli war. This ıs the crucial political context for comprehending the 
Goldhagen phenomenon. It is a fact seldom noticed that, until the war, 
Israel and Zionism occupied barely a marginal place in American Jewish 
roteLlectual life. In the wake of Israel’s victory and ıts realignment with US 
power, Jewish intellectuals suddenly discovered the Jewish state, now cel- 
ebrated as a bastion of Western Civilization doing battle on the front lines 
witb and, against all odds, smashing the Arab hordes. They also suddenly 
discovered the Nazi genocide.79 A tiny cottage industry before 1967, 
Holocaust studies began to boom. This was not a coincidence. Basking as 
they were ın Israel’s reflected glory, American Jews had also to contend 
with increasing censure of its repressive policies. In these circumstances, 
the Nazi extermination proved politically useful but om/y as ıt was repre- 
sented in a specific ideological account. Anti-Semitism, according to 
Zaonist ideology, expresses the Gentile’s natural and irreconcilable anı- 
mus for Jews. The Nazi genocide marked in this reading the ineluctable 
culmination of Gentile anti-Semitic hatred. Thus interpreted, the Nazi 
extermination both justified the necessity of Israel and accounted for all 


hostility directed at ıt: the Jewish state was the only safeguard against the ~ 


next outbreak of homicidal anti-Semitism and, conversely, homicidal 
anti-Semitism was behind every attack on, or even defensive manoeuvre 
against, the Jewish state. “The Holocaust’ 1s in effect the Zionist account 
of the Nazi holocaust. It was seized upon and methodically marketed 





P Indeed, Goldhagen 1s to Holocaust scholarship what Elie Wiesel 1s to Holocaust mem- 
ory. In a highly-prused new memoir, AH Revers Raw to the Sea, New York 1995, Wiesel 
documents his credibility as a witness Recently liberated from Buchenwald and only 
eighteen years old, he reports, ‘I read The Critique of Pure Reasoe—don't laugh'—1n Yid- 
dish.’ (pp 139, 163-4) Leaving aside Wiesel’s acknowledgement that at the ume ‘I was 
wholly ignorant of Yiddish grammar’ (pp 139, 163-4), The Critique of Pure Reason wes 
never translated into Yiddish. This is only one of a number of extraordinary episodes ın 
the book (for others, see pp 121-30, 202). He who ‘refuses to believe me’, Wiesel procests, 
‘iş lending credence to those who deny the Holocaust.’ (p. 336) 

7 In Alexander Bloom's Predsa! Sous, New York 1986, a richly detailed portrait of the 
New York Jewish intellectual scene through the lere 1960s, there is scarcely a mention of 
either Zionism or Israel The memoirs of prominent American Jewish intellectuals across 
the political spectrum confirm that ‘none of us were Zionists’ (Sidney Hook, Ost af Step, 
New York 1987, p 5), that ‘the Six-Day War probably formed a tuming point’ (Irving 
Howe, A Margin of Hepe, New York 1982, p 277), and thar Ismel after the June war was 
‘pow the religion of the American Jews’ (Nocman Podhoretz, Breaking Reaks, New York 
1979, p 335). To cite one illustrative example, Diseat magazine devoted only two or 
three articles to Israel from its founding in 1954 through the 1967 war Yet in subsequent 
years, Dissent editors Irving Howe and Michsel Walzer were seen both bere and ın Israel 
as intellectual mainstays of the Jewish stare One may further note that the only 
allusions ın Dzssemt before the June war to the Nez: Holocaust were two cotical reviews 
of Hannah Arendt’s Esccmese sa Jerxsalem and an article commemorating the Warsaw 
Ghetto Upmsing 
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because it was politically expedient. Politically inexpedient was the schol- 
arly consensus showing that most ordinary Germans did not elect or later 
support Hitler because of his anti-Semitism; indeed, that they opposed 
Nazi violence and did not approve the genocide. 


In this light, key elements of Goldhagen’s study take on new resonance. 
“Without a doubt...the all-time leading form of prejudice and hatred 
within Christian countries’, anti-Semitism, according to Goldhagen, 
‘has been a more or less permanent feature of the western world.’ Effect- 
ively derogating all other forms of bigotry, Goldhagen thus endows ant- 
Semitism with a unique ontology, one that virtually defies historical 
analysis. We have already seen that, for Goldhagen, where anti-Semitism 
is not manifest it may yet be latent, and that anti-Semitism and even 
philosemitism ‘tend strongly toward a genocidal “solution”.’® Thus all 
Gentiles are potential ıf not actual homicidal anti-Semites. Going well 
beyond Zionist, let alone standard scholarly, analyses, Goldhagen pur- 
ports that anti-Semitism ‘is always abstract ın its conceptualization and 
its source.’ Goldhagen conceives anti-Jewish animus as ‘divorced from 
actual Jews’, ‘fundamentally sof a response to any objective evaluation of 
Jewish action’, ‘independent of the Jews’ nature and actions’, and so on. 
Indeed according to Goldhagen, anti-Semitism is strictly a Gentile men- 
tal pathology: its ‘host domain’ is ‘the mind.’ (HWE, pp. 34-5, 39, 42, 
original emphases) 


A Manichean View 


Seen through Goldhagen’s effectively ultra-Zionist lens, in the dialectic of 
anti-Semitism, not only can Gentiles do no good but Jews can do no evil. 
Ever-guilty Gentiles and ever-guiltless Jews: these are the reciprocal faces 
of the supra-historical, Manichean paradigm in which Goldhagen situates 
the Judeocide. It is worth emphasizing that the issue is not the Nazi 
genocide per se but rather Goldhagen’s ideological framework. Indeed 
what makes Goldhagen’s ideological framework seem so plausible is that 
1n the Nazi holocaust the reality was, if not absolute Gentile guilt, at any 
rate absolute Jewish innocence. Yet his approach implies thar Gentiles 
always harbour homicidal anti-Jewish animus and Jews never bear respon- 
sibility for Gentile animus. By this logic, Jews a priori always enjoy total 
moral impunity. The Jewish state is accordingly immunized from legiti- 
mate censure of its policies: all criticism is and must be motivated by 
fanatical anti-Semitism. If Gentiles are always intent on murdering Jews, 
then Jews have every right to protect themselves however they see fit; 
whatever expedient Jews might resort to, even aggression and torture, 
constitutes legitimate self-defence. Is 1t any wonder that many Jews—in 
particular, apologists for Israel —warmed to Goldhagen’s thesis?" 





% Goldhagen locares ‘eliminationist anti-Semitism’—the tendency towards extermina- 
tion—in Germany. Yet, in his formulation, ıt must be a general tendency. At any rate, 
Goldhagen never specifies why it was peculiar to Germany. To adduce the Naz holocaust 
as evidence is plainly a post hoc, ergo propter boc argument. 

** A full discussion of the origins of Holocaust culture would also have to include domes- 
tic sources. Aligned with black people against the Jum Crow system in the South, many 
Jews broke with the Crvul Rights alltance in the late 1960s when the struggle for equality 
no longer turned on caste discrmination—from which they themselves had suffered— 
but rather economic povilege Acuculating the class outlook of an ethnic group thart hed 


In this connection, one cannot but be struck by the parallels between 
the Goldhagen phenomenon and an earlier ideologically serviceable 
best-seller, Joan Peters’s From Time Immemorial, which maintained that 
Palestine was literally empty on the eve of Zionist colonization. In both 
cases, 1) a relative unknown claimed to scoop a stodgy, benighted aca- 
demic establishment. Peters was an occasional journalist, Goldhagen a 
recent Harvard Ph.D. 2) the scholarly breakthrough was actually a car- ~~ 
catured version of a stale, Zionist thesis long repudiated in the academic 
literature. 3) purporting as it did to be an academic study, the book 
had to cite the documentary record and extant scholarship, both of 
which pointed to the opposite conclusion. Thus the evidence adduced in 
support of the novel thesis was either grossly misrepresented or else actu- 
ally gainsaid the thesis. 4) prominent scholars with no specialized know- 
ledge of the field helped to launch the ideological enterprise. Peters’s 
book jacket featured fulsome blurbs by Lucy Dawidowicz (‘the historical 
truth’) and Barbara Tuchman (‘a historical event’); Goldhagen’s book 
jacket has blurbs by Simon Schama (‘phenomenal scholarship and ab- ~- 
solute integrity’) and Stanley Hoffmann (‘truly revolutionary. ..1mpecca- 
ble scholarship...profound understanding’). 5) once the ideological 
juggernaut achieved sufficient momentum, what little mainstream criti- 
cism there was subsided. 


Touted as the ultimate testament to the Nazı Holocaust, Hitler’s Willing 
Exxecutioners in fact fundamentally diminishes its moral significance. For 
what is the essence of Goldhagen’s thesis if not that only deranged 
perverts could perpetrate a crime so heinous as the Final Solution? 
Lurid as Goldhagen’s account is, the lesson it finally teaches is thus 
remarkably complacent: normal people—and most people, after all, are 
normal—would not do such things. Yet the overwhelming majority of ss 
guards, Lingens-Reiner testified after the war, were ‘perfectly normal men 
who knew the difference between right and wrong.’ “We must remember’, 
Auschwitz survivor Primo Levi wrote, that ‘the diligent executors of 
inhuman orders were not born torturers, were not (with a few exceptions) 
monsters: they were ordinary men.’ Not deranged perverts but ‘perfectly 
normal men’, ‘ordinary men’: that is the really sensational truth about the 
perpetrators of the Final Solution. ‘From our findings’, observed the 
American psychiatrist responsible for the Nuremberg defendants 


we must conclude not only that such personalities are not unique or 
insane, but also that they could be duplicated 1n any country of the 
world today. We must also realize that such personalities exist in 
this country and that there are undoubtedly certain individuals who 
would willingly climb over the corpses of one half of the people of 





largely ‘made ır’ in the US, Jewish neoconservatives figured prominently in the assault on 
the poor Playing the Holocaust card to deflect criucasm, they wrapped themselves in the 
cloak of virginal innocence and bandied about the claim of ‘bleck anti-Semitism’ In addi- 
tion, former Jewish leftists joining the political mainstream exploited the Holocaust as 
they terred the New Left with charges of anti-Semitism. 

E Por the Joan Peters hoax, see Edward Seid and Christopher Hitchens, eds, Blamsug the ~— 
Vectrms, New York 1988, ch. 1, and Finkelstein, Image and Realsty of the Isreel-Palestine 
Conflsct, ch. 2. For the record, an abridged version of this manuscript was submitted to 
Haiper's, The Natron, Ths Now Repnblic and The New York Revrew of Bosks. No editor dis- 
puted the findings; none, however, expressed interest in publishing them 
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the United States, if by so doing, they could thereby be given con- 
trol of the other half. 


Indeed the men sitting in the dock at Nuremberg constituted Ger- 
many’s, as it were, ‘best and brightest’. Of the twenty-one Nazi leaders 
indicted at the Trial of German Major War Criminals, six scored ‘supe- 
rior’ and twelve ‘very superior’ on the IQ test. Truly these were the ‘whiz 
kids’ of Germany. Or consider the Nazi elite murderers sitting in the 
dock at the Einsatzgruppen trial. ‘Each man at the bar’, recalled the 
Nuremberg Tribunal in its final judgement, 


has had the benefit of considerable schooling. Eight are lawyers, one 
a university professor, another a dental physician, still another an 
expert on art. One, as an opera singer, gave concerts throughout 
Germany before he began his tour of Russia with the 
Einsarzkommandos. This group of educated and well-bred men 
does not even lack a former minister, self-frocked though he was. 
Another of the defendants, bearing a name illustrious ın the world 
of music, testified that a branch of his family reached back to the 
creator of the ‘Unfinished Symphony’... 83 


‘The most refined shedders of blood’, Dostoyevsky long ago recognized, 
‘have been almost always the most highly civilized gentlemen’, to whom 
the official criminal misfits ‘could not have held a candle’. No doubt the 
intellectual class singing Goldhagen’s praises much prefers his conclu- 
sion that, unlike the crazed Nazis, truly ‘civilized gentlemen’ do not 
commit mass murder. 





*} Naumann, Asschwetr, p. 91; Primo Levi, The Raewakenrag, New York 1965, P- 214, 
Zallmer, The Quest for the Naxt Personality, pp 79, 48; Trials of War Creeznals, vol IV, 
P- 500 
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Janet Afary 


- The War Against Feminism in the 
Name of the Almighty: 

Making Sense of Gender and 

Muslim Fundamentalism 


I. Two Feminisms: 


In recent years, some postmodern feminists have warned us about the perils of 
generalizations in feminist theory that transcend the boundaries of culture and 
region, while feminist critics of postmodernism have argued conversely that 
abandoning cross-cultural and comparative theoretical perspectives may lead 
to relativism and eventual political paralysis.? As I will argue in this article, the 
two positions are not always as diametrically opposed as they seem to be. The 
militant Islamist movements which have proliferated across a wide variety of 
cultures and societies in North Africa, the Middle East, and Southeast Asia, 
have propagated remarkably similar policies and doctrines with regard to gen- 
der issues. As a result, a comparative theoretical perspective that would focus 
on this issue is both essential and surprisingly neglected. But careful distinc- 
tions need be made between conservative discourses—both Sunni and Shi’ite 
—that praise women’s roles as mothers and guardians of the heritage yet deny 
them personal autonomy, and progressive discourses on Islam that argue for a 


more tolerant and egalitarian view of gender roles. 
Ra 


In examining the gender ideologies of several fundamentalist movements, 
we shall see that, despite regional and cultural variations, they exhibit a 
significant degree of similarity. Gender relations are not a marginal aspect 
of these movements. Rather, an important strength of fundamentalism 
lies ın its creation of the illusion that a return to traditional, patriarchal 
relations is the answer to the social and economic problems that both 
Western and non-Western societies face in the era of late capitalism. 


A number of feminist thinkers have tried to explain the appeal of fun- 
damentalism among the middle and lower-middle classes in the predomi- 
nantly Muslim societies of the Middle East, North Africa, and Southeast 
Asia. Despite some significant regional variations, these studies can be 
divided into three groups. One group of writers has stressed the economic 
and political issues that have contributed to the rise of fundamentalist 
movements; a second group has explored the disruptive impact of mod- 
ernization on the family; while a third group has argued that militant 
Islamist movements and organizations may indeed empower students and 
professional women in certain ways, though restricting their lives ın oth- 
ers.’ By critically examining these three approaches, we can develop a 
more integrated and dialectical explanation of fundamentalism, and 
understand why in the lare-twentieth century men aed women have 
become attracted to such authoritarian tdeologies. 


At the same time, Western readers need to become more attentive to the 
progressive Islamic discourses that are gradually developing in the region, 
voices that call for greater tolerance, diversity, and more egalitarian gen- 
der relations. In Iran a new generation of men and women, who are in 
opposition, are constructing feminist and democratic discourses on Shi’ ite 
Islam, and are carefully and thoughtfully reinterpreting Muslim jurispru- 
dence to arrive at more liberal perspectives on the issue of women’s rights. 
As an Iranian historian who has followed these developments from afar, I 
will argue that we must map out the differences between voices of pro- 
gressive women and men who, in difficult conditions, are carving out a 
more egalitarian discourse on Islam and gender relations, and the rhetoric 
of those, who under the rubric of ‘the sovereignty of the Muslim people’ 
and ‘the struggle against colonialism and imperialism’, have maintained 
nativist and reactionary teachings with regard to gender relations. 


II. A Battle Over Terminologies or Bodies? 


Scholars of the Middle East and of religious issues continue to debate 
the relevance of two terms, ‘Islamism’ and ‘fundamentalism’, to a grow- 


1 A version of this article was presented at the 1997 annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association in New York Iam grateful for many helpful commens and suggestions 
by Kevin Anderson, Robin Blackbum, Sondra Hale, Valentine Moghsdam, Clare Moses, 
Rayna Rapp, and especially Nikka Keddie on various drafts ofthis article. 

2 For the first view, see Linda J. Nicholson, ed., Fewzascm/Pestersdernsom, London 1990, pp 
1-16, and Judith Butler and Joan W Scott, eds, Femsaxssts Theerrre the Pelstxal, London 
1992; for the second view, see Nancy C M. Hartrock, ‘Foucault on Power A Theory for 
Women”, in Nicholson, Feusazcn/Pestmederaism, pp. 157-75, and Caroline Rameranoglu, 
ed , Up Agarust Fexcaxit, London 1993. 

3I would like to stress char these three categories are not mutually exclusive, and that 
some authors have utilized two or all three approaches. My classification here is based on 
the authors’ emphases. 
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ing number of cultural and political movements that have made sub- 
stantial inroads in the Middle East, North Africa, and parts of Southeast 
Asia. Some, such as Martin E. Marty and R. Scott Appleby, have argued 
for the relevance of the term ‘fundamentalism’, not just in the context of 
the Middle East, but for simular ideological currents around the world 
which 1n the last two decades have sought political power in the name of 
religion, be it Islam, Christianity, Judaism, Hinduism, Buddhism or 
Confucianism. Fundamentalism in this view is a late twentiech-ceotury 
phenomenon, a response to the loss of identity in a modern secular 
world. Fundamentalism 1s a militant movement that accepts and even 
embraces the technological innovations of the West, but shuns many 
social and cultural aspects of modern society, particularly in the realm of 
the family. Fundamentalists fight for a world view based on an ideal and 
imagined past, and yet this past is a carefully constructed one which 
often rests on unacknowledged forms of theological innovation. 
Fundamentalists believe they are carrying out the will of God, and are 
often intolerant of dissent both within and without the community of 
believers.4 Others such as John Esposito and Edward Said have criti- 
cized indiscriminate use of the term. In Said’s view, by constructing 
reductive notions of ‘terrorism’ and ‘fundamentalism’, the West has 
attempted to claim for itself ‘moderation, rationality’ and a specific 
Western ethos.5 Both groups of writers, however, would agree that 
despite significant regional and political differences among these move- 
meats, such Islamist or fundamentalist groups have called for a return 
to more traditional norms for women, emphasizing women’s roles in 
procreation, the adoption of ‘proper bsjab’ (the Islamic dress code), and 
submussion to patriarchal values. A few examples should suffice to 
establish this point. 


The first dramatic reversal in women’s rights took place during the Iran- 
ian Revolution of 1979 which brought to power the Islamic Republican 
Party (RP). To this day, strict government enforcement of the biyab and 
periodic rounding up, fines, and imprisonment of women on charges 
of ‘improper Aifab’ continue. Despite some compromises by the gov- 
ernment in the areas of education, divorce and marriage law, and em- 
ployment, and despite the fact that women remain very active in the 
social and political life of Iran, holding high academic, managerial, and 
even political positions, Iranian women remain segregated 1n schools, on 
buses, and on beaches and are restricted 1n their choice of career, employ- 
ment, and education. Prohibitions against dating and casual friendship 
between unrelated men and women remain strong, while polygamy, 
encouraged by the government, has increased among the urban middle 


4See Martin E. Marty and R Scott Appleby, eds, The Fundamentalism Propet. Funda- 
mextalssms Observed, Vol 1, Chicago 1991, pp 1x-x. Bernard Lewis peefers the term ‘funda- 
mentalism’ because use of the terms ‘Islamic’ or ‘Islamist’ to identify such movements 
implies that ‘this 1s what the Islamic religion and civilization 1s about.’ See Un entretien 
avec Bernard Lewis’, Le Monde , 16 November 1993; see also Henry Munson, Jr , [fem and 
Revolutren im the Middle East, New Haven 1988, pp 3—4, and Nikki Keddie's 

essay “Women, Gender, and Fundamenralism’, which she kindly shared with me. 

3 See Edward Said, Culture and Imperialism, New York 1993, p 375-7 See also John Espo- 
sito, ‘Secular Bias and Islamic Revivalism’, Chromscls of Higher Eaducatron, 26 May 1993, p 
A 44 I have used the terms ‘fundamentalism’ and ‘Islamism’ for the conservative move- 
menns, but not the cerm ‘Tslamic’, leaving spece for other more democratic interpretations 
of Islam to be discussed larer. 
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classes.° The election ın May this year by a large margin of the more 
moderate President Mohammad Khatami, whose support was particu- 
larly strong among women and young people, shows how frustrated 
Iranians have become with the harsh policies of the Islamist government, 
and how widespread the desire for change was after eighteen years. 


In Sudan and Afghanistan fundamentalist groups have assumed control 
of the government and so have significant authority in imposing their 
views, while in Egypt, Algeria, Jordan, and Lebanon, Islamist move- 
ments remain in opposition to the government. These and other reli- 
gious revivalist movements do not operate in isolation from one another. 
Indeed the 1994 UN Population Conference in Cairo became the scene of 
a new type of alliance between the Roman Catholic Church and a host of 
Muslim fundamentalist groups. Both opposed any reference to abortion 
rights ın the UN documents. Since Muslim jurisprudence has historically 
been tolerant of birth control methods, one wonders whether Islamist 
movements are learning new arguments from the Catholic Church or 
from Christian fundamentalist groups in the United States in their 
efforts to limit women's reproductive rights.” 


There have been frequent reports of human rights violations against 
Sudanese women since the National Islamic Front (NIB), led from behind 
the scenes by the Sorbonne-educated theologian, Dr. Hasan al-Turabi, 
assumed power ın a coup d'état in 1989. The process of Islamization and 
Arabization of Sudan, where the dissenting southern region of the coun- 
try has a mix of Muslims, Christians, and followers of indigenous reli- 
gions, and where the northern Muslim Sudanese have often embraced more 
tolerant Sufi expressions of Islam, is rigidly pursued. Large numbers of 


— 


women ın the legal and medical professions, and ın the civil service have ` 


either been barred from work or placed under severe restrictions. Women 
who do not observe proper Azgab are periodically rounded up, and their 
names broadcast on radio to further shame and humiliate them.® 


On 27 September 1996, when the Afghan Taliban, whose activites have 
been backed by Pakistan and the United States, captured Kabul, their 
first decree was to close girls’ schools and force women to stay home 
from work. This went far beyond the restrictions of the previous funda- 
mentalist faction in power, the Mujahidin, or for that matter those of 


6 For a summary of these policies, see Nayereh Tohidi, ‘Gender and Islamic Punda- 
mentalism: Feminist Politics in Iran’, in C Mohanty, A Russo and L Torres, eds, Thsrd 
World Women and the Polstscs of Feminism, Bloomington 1991, pp. 251-65; Azadeh Kian, 
‘Gendered Occupation and Women’s Status in Post-Revolutionary Iran’, Middle East 
Studees, vol. 31, 00. 3, July 1995, pp. 407-21. For the more recent reforms tn family Lew, 
see Shahla Hseri, ‘Obedience Versus Autonomy Women and Fundamentalism ın Inn 
aod Pakistan’, The Fundamentalist Propet. Pardamentalims and Sectety, DO 2, 1993, pp- 
181-213; aod N Ramazanı, Women ın Inn’ The Revolutionary Ebb and Flow’, in US- 
Iran Reosew: Forum on American-lranian Relatrens, vol 1,00 7, October 1993, pp. 8-9 

7 On contraceptive methods in pre-modern Arab societies, see BF Musallam, Sex ana 
Secsety rm Islam, Cambridge 1989. On the debares at the Cairo conference, see “Vatican 
Seeks Islamic Allies ın UN Population Dispute’, New York Temes, 18 August 1994, p I 

a See Ali A Abbes, “The National Islamic Front and the Polucs of Education’, MARIP, 
Seprember-October 1991, pp. 23-5; Wemes Levrag Under Moslem Lews (WLUML), 6 July 
1992; Manahil A. Salam, ‘Islemic Fundamentalist Rule 1s a Setback to Women’s Progress 
in the Sudan’, paper presented at the Purdue Women's Studies Symposium, Fall 1995. 
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any other militant Islamist governments—including that of Iran. 
Similar measures were adopted in Herat and Jalalabad which had been 
earlier taken over by the Taliban. Women may not leave their homes 
unless accompanied by a male relative, and then only with their bodies, 
1ocluding their faces, completely covered.9 The fanatical government 
forbade surgeons from operating on members of the opposite sex, and 
called for stoning as the penalty for adultery. These actions prompted 
UN Secretary-General, Boutros-Ghali, to call for a withdrawal of aid by 
UN agencies to Afghanistan 1f the Taliban did not end these extraordi- 
nary and discriminatory policies. The actions of the Taliban have pro- 
voked a deep sense of revulsion throughout much of the Muslim world. 
In Iran, even the militant cleric, Janati, who heads the Hezbullah Party 
of God, complained that the actions of the Taliban ‘were giving Islam a 
bad name’. 


In Algeria, the Islamic Salvation Front (FIs) won the 1991 elections but 
was banned by the government in January 1992 and prevented from tak- 
ing power. The FIs has unleashed a campaign of terror that has killed 
over 50,000 residents, and has targeted foreigners, those who attended 
French schools, feminists, and gays. The FIs has vowed, if it comes to 
_ power, to end women’s employment, to make sexual relations outside 
marriage punishable by death, and to enforce the hijab. Since January 
1992 several hundred women have been assassinated by the fundamen- 
talists for not wearing a head scarf, for wearing Western clothing—such 
as jeans—for working alongside men, or for living without a male 
guardian ın their own apartments. Many more have been stabbed, raped, 
or subjected to death threats for the same ‘violations’, or for such offences 
as teaching boys in school and running hair salons. Algerian feminists 
have consistently protested these and other abuses. The regime itself 
has accommodated fundamentalist pressure, enacting the Family Code 
(1984) which allows men the right to divorce their wives for any reason, 
and to practice polygamy.*° In recent years, the regime has permitted the 
emergence of a moderate Islamist party, the Islamic Movement of Society 
for Peace which won 69 seats in the controlled elections held in early 
June. It now holds posts in the government. Women have on occasion 
played a leading role in the opposition: the socialist-feminist Haroun 
was elected to the Assembly as a member of the Socialist Front, and is an 
opponent of both the regime and the integralists. 


In Malaysia, the more liberal customary Malay laws dealing with 
marriage, divorce, and child custody have been replaced by the Islamic 
Shafi’i laws that oppose family planning policies and call for punishment 
in cases of ‘wilful disobedience by a woman of any order lawfully given 
by her husband.’ Religious law has once again sanctioned the marriage of 


9 See Elaine Sciolino, “The Many Faces of Islamic Law’, New York Tres, 13 October 1996, 
p- 4 Fred Halliday, “Kabul’s Patnarchy with Guns’, The Netrex, 11 November 1996, pp 
19-22. For a discussion of the Muyahidin's oppostion to female education, see Valentine 
M Moghadam, Mederurorag Women. Gender and Social Changs ru the Middle East, Boulder 
1993, Pp. 207-47 

1 See ‘Algeria Again at the Crossroads’, Middle East Intermatrena!, 24 January 1992, p. 3, 
Le mexvel Observator, 15 January 1992, Anis, Un homosexuel algénen a Paris’, Ls Momak, 
22 June 1996, p. 15, Karima Bennoune, ‘Algerian Women Confront Fundamentalism’, 
Monthly Review, vol. 46, no 4, November 1994, pp 26-39. 
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young girls without their consent, and accepted repudiation of wives by 
husbands with impunity." 


Persecuting the Opposition 


In Bangladesh, a state which was originally dedicated to the ideals of 
secularism and socialism during the period ummediately after its in-—~ 
dependence from Pakistan in 1971, Islam was declared the state religion 

in 1988. Fundamentalist clerics, with backing from the government, 
have issued a fatwa (religious decree) calling for the death of the feminist 
Muslim writer and poet, Taslima Nasrin. She 1s the author of a popular 
novel, Shame (1993), in which she recounts the killing of Hindus by 
Muslim fundamentalists, and she has been accused of calling for the 
reform of the Qwr’an.'? 


Even in predominantly Muslim societies where feminists have made 

some inroads, these gains have to be defended from continuous attack. —- 
Many Literary works are denied publication in Egypt on the grounds that 
they violate religious, sexual, or moral taboos. At the plenary session 
of the 1993 annual conference of the Middle East Studies Association 
ın North Carolina, Egyptian feminist writer and physician, Nawal el- 
Saadawi, announced that fundamentalists in both Egypt and Algeria had 
threatened to kill her. Saadawi’s organization, the Arab Women’s Sol- 
idarity Association, was banned by the Egyptian government in 1991 as 
a move to appease the fundamentalists. Some of her books remain 
banned in Egypt. Other secular intellectuals have similarly been per- 
secuted. In late 1995, Dr. Nasr Abu-Zeid, an Egyptian professor, was 
ordered to divorce his wife—also a university professor—because his 
writings smacked of ‘apostasy’ .13 j 


In Pakistan the respected poet and social campaigner, Akhtar Hamid 
Khan, known for his life-long support of family planning, education, 
and employment for impoverished women, was threatened with execution 
by both the government and the ulama. The 1979 Hudud Ordinance 
declared all sex outside marriage unlawful, practically eliminating the 
distinction between rape and extra-marital sex. It also sanctioned the 
flogging of accused women. Despite her promises, Benazir Bhutto, who 
was re-elected premier in 1993, did not during her abbreviated term of 
office take any major steps to reform laws that deny women’s rights.” 


In recent years, Turkish women have campaigned around the issue of 
domestic violence and helped to create shelters for bartered women. They 
have formed consciousness-raising groups, aod have discussed 
the limitations of legal reforms such as those introduced by Ataturk in the 


11 Maznah Mohamad, ‘Islam, che Secular Stare and Muslim Women in Malaysia’, WLUML, 
Dosser 5/6, see pp. 13-19. 
n See Man sukut nakhvaham kard’, Kepbex (London), 6 January 1993, Naila Kabeer, 
“The Quest for National Identity Women, Islam and the State of Bangladesh’, in Deniz 
Kandiyou, ed , Women, Islam and the State, Philadelphia 1991, pp. 115—143. = 
13 Al-Jadsd, DO. 2, December 1995, pp 16-17. 
14 Sec WLUML, 27 October 1992; ‘Pakistani Crusader vs the Mullahs’, New York Times, 
10 August 1992. See also Paula R. Newberg, The Two Benazir Bhuttos’, New York Temes, 
11 February 1995, p. 5- 
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1920s, and have demonstrated in the streets against sexual harassment. 
They have also become active ın environmental issues. Additionally, femi- 
nists have set up women’s coffee houses and have organized art exhibits. 
The Women’s Library anc Information Center, the first such centre 
devoted to feminist scholarship, was opened in Istanbul in April 1990. 
But Turkish feminists are extremely worried about the fundamentalist 
Islamic Welfare Party (RIFAH), which now heads the coalition govern- 
ment, fragile though that now seems, and they fear that the new govem- 
ment might try to dismantle Ataturk’s secular reforms." Followers of the 
Welfare Party claim to represent women’s nghts and direct their attacks 
at the objectification of women under Western-style capitalism. The fun- 
damentalists’ criticisms of pornography and prostitution, and the many 
free social services they provide for the community have helped to legiti- 
mate their claim that they represent issues of concern to women. Their 
outspoken challenge to industrial pollution has also gained them con- 
verts. A return to religious values, they insist, would solve the myriad 
social and economic problems of Turkish society.'® 


Palestinian women in the occupied territories became instrumental in 
forming decentralized popular committees once the Inufada was initiated 
in 1987. They also began to address women’s issues. Debates on divorce, 
women’s income, and greater respect for women continued to 
be aired during the Intifade. Many young women activists broke with ear- 
lier traditions of arranged and semi-arranged marriages, pursuing mar- 
tiages based on individuel choice. Others tried to remain politically 
involved even after marriage. This was a new phenomenon in a movement 
which had historically unsisted that married women must leave the politi- 
cal organizations and instead give ‘sons to the resistance’, and where the 
birth of boys was glorified under various names such as the ‘Palestinian 
womb’, the ‘factory of men’, or the ‘women’s jihad.’ ™ The Palestinian com- 
munity took pride in the umpressive role of Hanan Mikhail Ashwani, a 
feminist and professor of English at Bir Zeit Unrversity, who emerged as 
the official spokesperson for the Palestinian delegation to the 1993 Middle 
East peace talks. Ashwari was elected as an independent to the Palestinian 
legislature in January 1996 and was subsequently appointed Minister of 
Education ın the Palestinian Authority. The Palestinian leadership is 
divided, however, in 1ts attitude towards women’s rights and on women’s 
place in the nationalist struggle. With the ascendancy of the religious 
Right ın Israel and the unravelling of the Oslo agreements, any accommo- 
dation between the Palestine Liberation Organization and the fundamen- 
talist group Hamas would surely mean grearer limits on women. Hamas 
projects a theocratic and sex-segregated state as its ideal vision of a 
Palestinian society, one which undermines the basic civil rights of, not 


15 See “Turkish Women and the Welfare Party’, Middle East Report (MERIP), Spang 1996, pp 
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only women, but also of Christian Palestinians who have long been active 
ın the resistance movement.'® The above list could continue since a num- 
ber of other nations such as Lebanon, Morocco, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, and 
Somalia have also experienced the growing power of fundamentalism.'9 


III. Feminist Writing on the Roots of a 
Fundamentalism 


As the political discourse of the Middle East, North Africa, and South- 
east Asia became increasingly dominated by conservative Islamist argu- 
-Ments, a number of feminist thinkers and writers have tried to probe the 
contradictions of the region in an attempt to understand the underlying 
reasons for the growth of fundamentalism. These studies can be broadly 
divided toto the following three categories: i 


1. The Political and Economic Explanation 


Several sociologists and political scientists have discussed the rapid 
economic changes which have characterized the region in the period 
since World War 1, changes which took place under secular and highly 
authoritarian governments.?° Iranian sociologist, Valentine Moghadam, 
points out that in the 1960s and 1970s, improvements 1n health, at the 
start of the demographic transition in the Middle East and North Africa, 
led to an increasingly youthful population. At the same time, the fall in oil 
prices in che late 1970s, and the accompanying unemployment, increased 
the gap between the upper classes and the middle and lower-middle 
classes. A crisis of political legitimacy ensued in which the secular, author-*~ 
itarian governments were attacked for corruption, continued subservience 
to Western powers, and especially for the propagation of supposedly 
immoral modernist values and institutions. This last point of contention 
was fuelled by the growth of women’s education and employment. The 
fierce competition of the university entrance exams, and government civil 
service jobs, especially affected the lower-middle classes, who were the 
first generation of their families to attend colleges and universities. To 
pacify this angry and youthful population, and also to undermine the left- 
ist and Marxist groups, the secular governments of the region, whether 
Anwar al-Sadat in Egypt, or Muhammad Reza Shah Pahlavi ın Iran, per- 
mitted and sometimes encouraged the activities of Islamist groups.?" 


Fatima Mernissi has focused on the economic and political problems 
that contributed to the growth of fundamentalism in North Africa.?? 


18 This point was eloquently discussed by a long-time Palestinian activist Rabab Abdul- 
hadi at the 1993 meeting of the Association for Middle East Women’s Studies at Triangle 
Park, North Carolina. 

19 For example, see ‘For Another Kind of Morocco. An Joterniew with Abraham Serfaty’, 
AteRIP, November-December 1992, pp 24-27 
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21 See Moghadam, Mewlerusxrag Women, p 137. 
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She argues that the spread of fundamentalism ın the last two decades 
has stemmed from the political and social failures of the secular, author- 
itarian states of the post-colonial period, states that operate within the 
rules of the International Monetary Fund and the interests of the im- 
perialist powers.?3 Mernissi also traces the development of Muslim fun- 
damentalism among the urban lower-middle classes and university 
students—who make up the great majority of the movements’ adher- 
ents—to factors such as rapid urbanization and mass education. The 
sharp increase in the number of educated and employed women, the fact 
that most women now delay marriage until their twenties, the greater 
authority women experience as a result of the earnings they bring home, 
the greater control they have gained over unwanted pregnancies, and the 
higher divorce rate, have all helped produce important changes in rela- 
tions between the sexes.*4 Given the limited opportunities for advanced 
education in most Third World countries, there is great competition 
between men and women for university placement and professional 
positions, adding fuel to an already explosive situation in predomi- 
nantly Muslim countries. High unemployment rates in North African 
countries (in Algeria, the rate is close to 40 per cent) have only increased 
the tension. Many men, who have been stripped of their old identities as 
heads of the households and patriarchs, find the message of the funda- 
mentalist Muslim clerics and politicians quite appealing. As Mernissi 
argues: 


The 4ijab is manna from heaven for politicians facing crises. It is 
Not just a scrap of cloth; ıt 1s a division of labour. It sends women 
back to the kitchen. Awy Muslim state can reduce sts level of unem- 
ployment by half just by appealing to the shari'a, im sts meaning as 
despotic calzphal traditions. This is why it ıs important to avoid 
reducing fundamentalism to a handful of agitators who stage 
demonstrations in the streets. It must be situated within its 
regional and world economic context by linking it to the ques- 
tion of oil wealth and the New World Order chat the Westerners 
propose to us.75 


In her study of the National Islamic Front (NIF) in Sudan, Sondra Hale 
presents a similar analysis. She argues that a variety of economic and 
political factors, such as the emergence of multinational corporations, 
the uneven nature of economic development, and emigration as a result 
of high unemployment, have contributed to the ‘socio-political/eco- 
nomic crises which in turn have had a profound impact on gender 
arrangements.’ The process of ‘romanticizing’ women’s role in reproduc- 
tion and the insistence of the NIF that women return to the home and 
take care of children and husbands can be viewed as an attempt to force 
women out of the labour process and to create jobs for lower- and mid- 
dle-class urban males, civil servants, and college instructors, in areas in 
which women have made significant inroads.?® 
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The Economic Benefits of Getting Religion 


Several writers have also pointed to the economic opportunities that 
fundamentalist institutions provide for believers, thus attracting women 
with low incomes and their families.?” In ol-producing countries, wealthy 
supporters donate large sums as alms to these institutions, allowing 
them to engage in a wide range of charitable activies. The oil-producing ~. 
countries, such as Saudi Arabia and Iran, also give large sums to these 
institutions ın other countries, both openly and covertly. Naila Kabeer 
writes that in Bangladesh the fundamentalist organizations, with fund- 
ing from Saudi Arabia, have established a large network of Islamic 
Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs) that provide students with a 
wide variety of educational assistance, from scholarships and vocational 
training to dormitories, jobs, and medical clinics. The same organiza- 
tions train Muslim clerics to run the village administration, and to pro- 
vide basic health care including pre- and post-natal care. These services 
are dispensed alongside a religious and ideological message which seeks _ 
to counter Western and modernist views. For example, the feminist lit- 
erature in the West which emphasizes women’s contribution to the 
household as a form of unpaid labour 1s adopted, but then a different 
conclusion is derived from this literature: that women, therefore, need 
not work outside the home because they already make substantial contri- 
butions at home.? Andrea Rugh points out that in Egypt the services 
which the private mosques provide for the community are not only more 
reliable than government services but also contribute to the commu- 
nity’s sense of dignity: 


Services may include the provision of subsidized clothing and food, 
health care, regular educational programs (usually at the pre-primary 
ot primary level), after-school tutoring for children, religious 
instruction, subsidies for students, evening courses, social group 
activities, Qur'an reading sessions, and special programs for religious 
holidays. In poor areas, mosque representatives hand out free food, 
clothing, and money in exchange, as one poor woman put It, ‘for our 
wearing proper Islamic dress.’ Money can also be borrowed through 
Islamic banks in the approved ‘profit sharing’ way where a fixed inter- 
est in not required.79 


While these services bring new adherents, the truth remains that, 
despite their claims, none of the Islamist movements have been able to` 
offer a viable solution to the overall economic problems of their societies. 
Decades ago, Maxime Rodinson had shown in his Islem and Capitalism 
that Islamist economic policies are no alternative to capitalist develop- 
ment.3° More recently, Iranian economist Sohrab Behdad has shown that 
if a utopian Islamic economic system ever were viable, it should have 
happened in Iran where every ideological, social, and economic condi- 
tion was at its disposal. Instead corruption is rampant in the country, 
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unemployment is above 20 per cent, the rhetoric of ‘the role of the 
oppressed’ has been shelved and ‘a privileged class of clergy and their 
cronies, their sons, daughters, and other relatives, have replaced the 
privileged class that the revolution uprooted.’3' Continuing this line of 
thinking, Valentine Moghadam has argued that since Islamist govern- 
ments in Sudan, Iran, and Pakistan were unable to prevent escalating 
and structural unemployment, to carry out a programme of wealth dis- 
tribution, or even to reduce government corruption, they have instead 
focused on issues of family, culture, and law as the root causes of all social 
and economic problems.” 


2. The Cultural Explanation: Modernization and the Family 


A second argument that appears in writings about fundamentalism, 
including those on the American Protestant fundamentalist movement, 
is that women should not be viewed as passive and submissive objects 
who are coerced or simply duped into such movements. Funda- 
mentalism is not simply ‘constructed by men and imposed on women’, 
notesJulie Ingersoll.33 Women are drawn to these movements because of 
their emphasis on family, and because fundamentalist organizations 
demand that both women and men place a higher priority on raising 
children and family relations in general. We are living ın a world in 
which the requirements of capitalist development have placed an enor- 
mous strain on married life. Husbands and wives often both work full 
time; there ıs appallingly inadequate child care; there are frequent 
job losses and relocations; and to make ends meet couples often work 
much beyond the eight-hour day. The fundamentalist message, which 
appeals to a much ‘higher’ authority than corporate owners and manu- 
facturers, falls, therefore, on receptive ears. Women who generally hold 
low status jobs in the capitalist market, and are overburdened with 
responsibility for children as well as care for the elderly, may in fact, 
writes Helen Hardacre, make ‘conscious decision to use the fundamen- 
talist message to secure the husband's loyalty and support of them and 
their children.’34 


Sociologist Deniz Kandiyoti, ethnologist Aihwa Ong, anthropologists 
Erika Fried] and Mary Hegland, and political scientist Cynthia Enloe 
have all, ın their respective areas of research, emphasized the disruptive 
consequences of shifting gender roles in developing societies, especially 
changes in the family in the Middle East and Southeast Asia. They sug- 
gest that we may be witnessing a growing interest in a return to a more 
traditional and seemingly secure patriarchal culture of the past in both 


women and men.35 
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Kandiyoti, a Turkish feminist, suggests that ın Asian and Middle East- 
ern societies a tacit inter-generational agreement, a ‘patriarchal bargain’, 
has historically helped to maintain the social structure. A young bride, 
who is deprived of inheritance rights in her father’s house, acquiesces to 
her subservient position at the residence of her in-laws. She accepts her 
role and internalizes the patriarchal values because she anticipates a day 
when she herself may become the beneficiary of these traditions and ~-~ 
could rule over her daughters-in-law. In the late twentieth century the 
process of modernization rapidly deprived this social bargain of its nec- 
essary economic foundation.>° Once, however, the built-in insecurities of 
the capitalist structure and the nuclear family become more obvious— 
unemployment, lack of child care, or care for the elderly—both younger 
and older women grow more receptive to an ideology which calls for a 
return to the old patriarchal bargain in exchange for greater security. 


Aihwa Ong probes into why many lower-middle class women have 
been attracted to the Islamist movement in Malaysia. She argues that the ~- 
process of modernization has had a mixed impact insofar as women are 
concerned. It has given them greater economic and personal freedom, 
with paid employment, spending money, and the power accompanying it, 
but it has also resulted in men abandoning their customary obligations to 
the family. Given the inherent instability of the capitalist economy and 
continued exploitation by the West, as well as the economic recessions of 
the last two decades, which have hit many Third World countries espe- 
cially hard, women who may not have long entered the labour market 
often finds themselves out of a job, and without the traditional support of 
the extended family or the community. Ong writes, Land scarcity, wide- 
spread female wage labour, and secularization in many cases reduced 
men’s customary obligations to be the sole supporter of their families.’37 


As Cynthia Enloe argues, ‘it isn’t always obvious that surrendering the 
role of cultural transmitter or rejecting male protection will enhance a 
women's daily security, reduce her burdens.’3® The return to traditional 
and religious values may thus be attractive to the over-worked home- 
maker, worker, and mother who hopes that her husband and community 
assume a greater share of her burden. She is also more likely to turn to the 
religious foundations and their networks of social support. These associ- 
ations have assumed the customary role as head of che patriarchal clan. 
They also act as family counsellors and help to end conflicts by advising _ 
women to be more subservient to their husbands, but they also ask men 
to uphold their traditional obligations to the family. 


3. Veiling as Empowerment 


A third group of feminist scholars has argued that women who join 
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militant Islamist organizations do so not only because of the economic 
support they gain, or the pro-family message they cherish, but also 
because of the alternative social and political power and autonomy they 
gain in the movements. By donning the veil, young lower-middle class 
women may lose many individual freedoms, but they gain access to 
public spaces, to employment, and can become valued and powerful 
members of political organizations that propagate the militant Islamist 
ideology. When a young girl adopts the bsjab she becomes physically 
restrained in certain ways. She may not be able to climb a tree or ride 
a bicycle so easily. But she may also face a lesser degree of sexual har- 
assent. She may gain the right from her traditional family to finish 
high school and even attend the university, to seek outside professional 
employment, to socialize with her peers in mass orgenizations that pro- 
mote the Islamist ideology, and even to choose her own husband in these 
gatherings rather than submit to an arranged marriage. Those women 
who become active members of militant Islamist groups also gain power 
over other more secular women. They become the guardians of morality 
on the streets and public spaces. They abuse and arrest more upper-class 
secular women on charges of improper bisab and are tremendously feared 
in the community. 


The Jordanian feminist, Lama Abu Odeh, writes of the problem of sexual 
harassment and the dilemma Middle Eastern women have faced ever 
since they unveiled in the early twentieth century. Negotiating the 
streets, using public transportation, and working side-by-side with 
men in offices and factories became ordeals for unveiled women. They 
found that their bodies were constantly under the intrusive gaze of men. 
In societies where sexual harassment and molestation of women—touch- 
ing, fondling, stalking, and derogatory comments—are rampant on 
the streets, ın buses, and in work places, unveiled women often have no 
recourse to law or higher authorities. Even worse, they themselves are 
held responsible for the harassment they endure.39 Under such circum- 
stances, the veil can offer women a certain degree of physical protection. 
A veiled woman is seldom harassed in public and if she is, she can loudly 
appeal to the chivalry and religiosity of the men around her who would 
almost certainly come to het help. 


The Syrian feminist, Bouthaina Shaaban, who has studied the personal 
lives of Lebanese, Palestinian, Algerian, and Syrian women, 1s particu- 
larly effective in showing the appeal of Muslim fundamentalism to 
lower-class single women. Shaaban shows how adherence to the Islamist 
dress code provides a new public space for young women in traditionally 
segregated societies. In one case study we read about Zainab, a single 
woman from a working-class district with a university education, who 
has joined the Shi'ite fundamentalist organization Amal in southern 
Lebanon. She explains how her activity with Amal, and her wearing of 
the prescribed outfit, a/-Shert, have given her both protection and 
increased freedom of action. She feels safe from harassment, and consid- 
ers herself a productive member of society, helping to feed and shelter the 
poor. Above all, she has gained greater respect, power, and authority: 





39 See Lama Abu Odeh, “Post-Colonia] Feminism and the Veil: Thinking the Difference’, 
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‘My father, who used to be the only supreme authority in the house, 
never takes any decisions now concerning the family without consult- 
ing me first.’4° Zainab can stay out until eleven o'clock at night doing 
organizational work without her parents questioning her. She has this 
liberty ın a society where even grandmothers cannot stay out late for fear 
of what the neighbours might say. 

There is considerable disagreement among feminist writers on the actual 
liberatory potentialities that donning the veil provides. Leila Ahmed, for 
example, draws on a study of 400 veiled and unveiled women at Cairo 
University which shows thar there ıs a direct correlation between the 
hijab and the economic level of the female students. Those with lower- 
class parents are more likely to adopt the veil. She thus concludes that 
the veil ıs not a social innovation but a sign of conformity to the social 
class from which these upwardly mobile young women have emerged. 
The veil certainly saves young women from the expenses of acquiring 
many fashionable outfits. But joining the Islamist groups also carries — 
‘the comfort of bringing the values of home and childhood to the city 
and its foreign and morally overwhelming ways.’4* 


While Ahmed recognizes the severe limitations that have been imposed 
on women in countries where fundamentalists have entered the govern- 
ment or gained substantial power, she nevertheless believes that the new 
practice of veiling serves as a transition process for lower-class women. In 
Ahmed’s view, some of the goals of secular and upper-class Egyptian 
feminists, who were the first generation to demand women’s entry into 
the universities and professional employment, are now pursued in a 
different ways by the middle- and lower-middle-class women. The new 
hijab, in her view, marks a ‘broad demographic change—e change that T 
has democratized mainstream culture. 


The Veil and Menial Work 


Anthropologist Lila Abu -Lughod takes issue with Leila Ahmed on this 
point. She argues that since Islamist movements are unwilling or ıncap- 
able of carrying out a serious programme of redistributing wealth, they 
have instead attempted to construct the illusion of equality through 
the imposition of the veil. She asks why ‘a political discourse in which 
morality displaces class as the central social problem is so appealing?’4> __ 


Arlene MacLeod points to the alienating nature of the labour most 
women perform. Using Antonio Gramsci’s concept of hegemony, she 
argues that, where Islamist movements oppose the state, the wearing of 
the veil is neither a sign of victimization and subordination, nor is 1t 
an expression of ‘false consciousness’. Rather it is a measure of women’s 
alienation from modernization and its false promises. The subordinated 
lower classes are neither forced nor completely duped into accepting 
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regulations and restrictions. Macleod describes the difficult lives of 
women who take care of their families and work for a living. She 
shows how demoralized these women become when they realize that 
the jobs they so much fought for at home are so repetitive and un- 
creative. Most lower-middle-class women who have entered civil service 
jobs find their work ‘boring and unchallenging’, as well as ‘useless’.44 
These ambitious women have few options but to work for the public 
sector which provides them with jobs, but allows them no true initi- 
ative or creativity. Thus, women suffer from a gender division of lab- 
our which assigns them to low-status jobs, a class division which 
limits them to repetitive and boring work, and an economic straight- 
jacket which obliges them to work outside the home in a culture 
which sees women’s primary role to be in the home. Women who lack 
viable and tangible alternatives and who have come to view Western 
women as sex objects because of the popular media, have, therefore, 
turned to traditional alternatives to gain some measure of control over 
their lives.45 


MacLeod speaks of the veil as a conscious symbol of resistance in an 
Arab society where women work outside the home. But choice involves 
having access to information and real options. MacLeod says nothing 
about the fundamentalist message that male sexuality is by narure ‘un- 
controllable’, that women ‘induce’ inappropriate male sexual behaviour. 
Likewise, she glosses over the vast unemployment and the pressures on 
women to return to the home so that more jobs are opened for men. The 
questions remain: to what extent does the wearing of the brjab empower 
young students and professional women? What does it mean if you 
choose your own husband but are then denied the right to divorce, to 
child custody, or to a fair share of the property you and your husband 
have acquired during the life of your marriage? How free is a woman who 
goes to the university and seeks employment but is then deprived of a 
choice of a career by her husband? How much autonomy does a veiled 
woman have when the very acceptance of the veil means approval of gen- 
der segregation, and the admission that a woman is first and foremost a 
sexual object? What does it mean when the burden of avoiding sexual 
harassment is placed on women, while men are seen as impulsive crea- 
tures with little or no control over their sexual desires? Further, what 
kind of freedom is this when governments sanction homophobia and 
severely persecute homosexuals? 


These and other questions indicate that while young unmarried women 
may gain some control over their lives through wearing the hija, or find 
temporary solutions to the problem of sexual harassment and other issues 
facing them in modern society, donning the dzpeb is by no means a serious 
step toward resolution of these problems. In the late twentieth century, 
emancipation for women means the free exercise of body and mind, ending 
degrading traditions that limit women’s choices, and enabling women to 
pursue alternative lifestyles. There can be no emancipation when women 
are deemed inferior and different beings by virtue of their biology. 
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IV. A New Feminist Discourse on Islam in Iran 


While feminist issues are more easily articulated in a progressive, demo- 
cratic, and secular society, the serious efforts of feminists who live under 
Islamist regimes and hope to bring about a more egalitarian society can- 
not be dismissed because they are not expressed in a secular discourse. In 
contrast to countries such as Algeria, where fundamentalists are in vio- 
lent opposition, or in Afghanistan where extreme fundamentalists have 
only recently assumed power, the fundamentalist government in Iran has 
been in power since 1979. As a result of popular disillusionment with 
the system, a new and democratic discourse on Shi'ite Islam is gradually 
and painstakingly taking shape within the opposition. The most well- 
known advocate of this new school is the German-educated philosopher 
and theologian Dr. ‘Abd al-Karim Surush. A former IRP ideologue, now 
he is regularly harassed by Hezbullah goons. Surush peppers his pleas for 
a more democratic and tolerant interpretation of Muslim jurisprudence 
before hundreds of enthusiastic university students with references to 
European thinkers such as Immanuel Kant, Karl Popper, and Erich 


Fromm.*® 


But it is the Iranian women’s journal Zexan which has taken up the even 
more difficult task of developing a new feminist interpretation of Shi’ite 
Islamic laws and is aided ın this by a group of progressive educators, 
lawyers, and theologians, both women and men.‘7? Zaxaa, which began 
publication in 1991, is edited by the feminist Shahla Sherkat and 1s part 
of a growing effort by women writers, filmmakers, academics, artists, and 
other professional women, who have reclaimed some of the rights and 
organizations that they had developed before the 1979 Revolution. By 
Western standards Zenan, which could be shut down by the government 
at any time, is a curious publication. There are regular features that would 
appear in a popular women’s magazine on such topics as food, diet, health 
and exercise, fashion, family psychology, science and medicine. But Zanen 
is also a literary and cultural magazine with an explicitly feminist agenda. 
There are detailed reviews of films, poems, and short stories produced by 
Tranian women. Recent books by and about women are regularly featured. 
There are also translations of classic feminist essays by authors such as 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Virginia Woolf, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Evelyn 
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477 should point our thar ın recent months the Western medis has paid much attention to 
the army of Muyahidin that sits on the border between Iran and Iraq, and includes many 
women in its officer corps Some Western analysts have suggested that the Muyahidin rep- 
resent a progressive and feminist alternative to the government of the Islamic Republic 
See for instance Barry Iverson, Women’s Army Takes on the Mullahs’, The Sanday Times, 
27 April 1997, p. 19. The Muyahidin are, however, highly discredited in the eyes of many 
Trantans—both inside and outside the country—because of their authoritanan and indeed 
culust Islamist beliefs, and because they are fully maintained by Iran's arch enemy, 
Saddam Hussein. 
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Reed, Nadine Gordimer, Alison Jaggar, and more recent articles by con- 
temporary feminist writers from the US magazine MS. in which feminist 
perspectives and politics are defined and explicitly defended.4® Zenan reg- 
ularly features original sociological studies on working women and 1s try- 
ing to start the first shelter for battered women in the country. 


Rereading the Qur'an 


But, more importantly for our purposes, the journal has embarked upon 
a meticulous re-examination of the shertat in light of feminist issues. The 
Shertat is the code of laws, close to 1,400 years old, which determines 
what actions of the sewa (community of believers) are regarded by God 
as obligatory, recommended, neutral, objectionable, or forbidden. The 
Twelve Shi'ite jurisprudence practised in Iran is derived from the Qwr'an, 
the Traditions attributed to the prophet Muhammad, and the accounts 
attributed to the Twelve Shi'ite Imams. In contrast to most Sunni schools, 
Shi’ism gives greater recognition to the authority of living maytabids, 
legal and theological scholars, whose training has qualified them to render 
judgement on contemporary issues.*? There is a long-standing tradition of 
reading and reinterpreting both the Qær'a# and the accounts attributed to 
Muhammad and various Imams in the light of contemporary social and 
political realities. Feminist theologians and legal scholars who have en- 
tered these debates demonstrate a remarkable familiarity with such argu- 
ments. While many Qur’anic laws on women and family call for a more 
conservative regulation of gender relations, others can be found that 
uphold the matrilineal and matrilocal traditions of pre-Islamic Arabia of 
the seventh century CE.3? In deconstructing the text and re-examining 
the narratives which form Islamic jurisprudence, feminist scholars also 
employ a series of reputable and acknowledged strategies to their advan- 
tage. Qur’anic verses and narratives that suggest a more egalitarian treat- 
ment of women are highlighted. Those which call for restrictions on 
women’s actions are reinterpreted. Often a word has multiple meanings 
and a less restrictive synonym can be adopted. Since stories attributed to 
the prophet Muhammad (hadiths) and many of those attributed to the 
Imams (reveyats) were not written down until much later, a chain of 
reporters known as isnad exists for each account. The strength of a narra- 
tive is based on the reliability of the transmitters of that story, much like 
the cask of footnotes in Western scholarship. A weak link, a reporter with 
a reputation for unreliability, could weaken the entire chain and make 
the story suspect." As the following two examples demonstrate feminist 
scholars showed that they could use such strategies to buttress innova- 
tion, just as fundamentalist theologians had done. 


In an essay entitled, ‘Man: Partner or Boss?’, Shekufeh Shokri and Sah- 
ereh Labirz argue that Islam does not privilege men over women because 


# For two recent exemples see a selection of Jaggar's Fansmst Politis and Human Nature in 
Zanan, 00. 26, Mehr/Aben 1374/ Fall 1995, pp 48-51; and ‘What is Feminism’, in 
Zanan, 00. 28, Farvardin 1375 Spang / 1996, pp. 2-3. 

# For a discussion of the shariat and sources of the Islamic law under Shi’ism see Arthur 
Goldschmidt, A Comczrss History of the Middle East, Boulder 1983, pp 93—9; and Said Amur 
Arjomand, The Shadow of Ged and the Hidden Imam, Chicago 1984. 

» For further discussion of this issue, see Ahmed, Wenner and Gander tn Islam, pp. 41-78 
3! Goldschmidt, A Concise History of the Middle East, p. 95 
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of their biology and that, therefore, it is not ‘sexist’. The only distinction 
that can be found among Muslims in the Qwr’en is between the pious and 
the impious. To prove their point they turn to chapter 49/ verse 13 of the 
Qur'an which says: ‘O mankind, surely We have created you from a male 
and a female and made you tribes and families that you may know each 
other. Surely the noblest of you with Allah is the most pious of you...’>? 
Having argued that God privileges only the most pious and knowledge- 
able human beings, the two writers conclude that ‘if a woman were more 
knowledgeable and more scholarly than a man’, surely she would be 
regarded ın higher esteem ın God’s eyes. They then return to an earlier 
verse in the Qxr'an (chapter 4/verse 34) which says, ‘Men are custodians 
[gevvemua] of women, with what Allah has made some to excel over others, 
aod with what they spend out of their wealth.’53 This verse is commonly 
used by conservative male theologians to argue that God has elevated 
men over women. The feminist theologians tackle this verse from several 
different angles. They argue that a better translation for the word ‘custo- 
dian’ is ‘initiator in affairs’. The word ‘custodian’ implies that women are - 
minors whose affairs should be regulated by men, but ‘initiator in affairs’ 
points to a man’s responsibility to provide for his family without, it is 
claimed, having the parallel degrading view of women. The authors then 
present the more audacious argument that because of numerous changes 
in present-day society such as women’s education and employment, and 
their participation in politics, economics, and even war, new and more 
egalitarian interpretations of Islamic doctrines must be adopted. Finally, 
they conclude that Article 1105 of the Iranian civil code, which desig- 
nates husbands as heads of households and establishes an unequal conju- 
gal relation between husband and wife, is contrary to Islamic doctrine. 
Since the Qsr'as recognizes only piety as a matter of hierarchy, not gen- 
der or race, the Iranian cıvıl code which purports to base itself on Islamic ` 
doctrines is in fact un-Islamic and inaccurate and should be changed. 


In another article, entitled ‘Women as Justices of the Court’, Mina 
Yadgar Azadi writes that chapter 33/verse 33 in the Qsr’ex which reads, 
‘And stay 10 your houses and display not your beauty like the displaying 
of the ignorance of yore...’>> has been used to argue that women should 
not hold the prominent social position of a judge. Azadi rebuts the inter- 
pretation of this verse in three different ways. She argues that the verse 
addresses only Mohammed’s wives and not other women. Further, even if 


it were addressing all women, it should at most be considered a recom- __ 


mendation not an obligation upon women, since no religious scholar has 
ever ruled for women’s seclusion at all times Finally, she argues that if 
this verse were indeed carried out, women of all professions including 
teachers, nurses, and doctors would be prohibited from working. Hence, 
why invoke the verse when the debate is about reinstating women as 
judges in Iranian courts, but not at other tumes?>° 


3 The Holy Qur'an, Columbus 1991, p. 979 Here and below, I have slightly modified the 
English translation for greater clarity. 

33 Ibad , pp 199-200 

H See ‘Man, Partner or Boss?’ in Zemex, no. 2, 1992, p. 27. 

33 The Holy Qur'an, p 808. 

* See Women as Judges’, Zenaz, no. 4, Ordibebesht 1371/Spring 1992, pp 20-26, and 
Zanan, 00 5, Kbotdad & Tir 1371/ Summer 1992, pp 20-26. See also the essays by 
Mehrangız Kar 
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These and other arguments may not seem radically egalitarian from a 
secular feminist perspective, but they have an impact on the public as 
well as on many clerics. The state, after all, draws the legitimacy for its 
conservative patriarchal politics from the same sources. Women have 
now entered the debate and have proven knowledgeable about minute 
theological issues. They have become capable of demonstrating ambigu- 
ities and multiple meanings in Qur’anic verses and other texts, and are 
trained as theologians in major religious centres. These facts are in some 
ways more significant than the substance of the argument. They mean 
that feminist theologians and legal experts have to be taken seriously and 
that they have opened a breach in conservative ideology at a time when 
there was anyway popular dissatisfaction with the heavy-handed patri- 
archy of the Islamist regime. 


Indeed theology is not the only male-dominated domain in which 
Iranian feminists have made some inroads. They have also been active in 
politics. In spring 1996, the fifth round of elections to the parliament 
resulted in the election of Fa’ezeh Hashemi, the former President’s 
daughter. Hashemi, who was elected with over 850,000 votes, appar- 
ently received the highest number of votes of any candidates from 
Tehran, though official tallies subsequently demoted her to second place. 
An accomplished athlete in a variety of fields including riding and 
water-skiing, Hashemi, who is in her late thirties, is unlike anything the 
Islamic Republic of Iran propagates as the image of the subservient 
Iranian woman. She founded the Iranian Federation of Women’s Sports, 
and heads the country’s Olympic Committee. She is married to a psy- 
chologist and is pursuing an advanced degree in international law. In a 
recent interview, Hashemi admitted that most family responsibilities, 
including the care of their two children, were shouldered by her hus- 
band, and that she was not even aware of current food prices in the mar- 
ket. What she is aware of is the bias against women in society and in 
public television, where working women are always demonized and 
home-makers are presented as obedient women who serve tea. Hashemi 
wants new legislation that would address the unequal treatment of 
women under the law, that would push for greater education for women, 
more participation in top-level management positions, and more in- 
volvement in national sports. This last issue caused a great brouhaha 
when Hashemi called for the construction of bike paths in Tehran for the 
use of both men and women. Several leading clerics issued farwas against 
women cyclists claiming that the sight of such women out and about 10 
Tehran would be too erotic. While the degree of Hashemi’s commitment 
and her ebility to bring about these reforms remain to be seen, she has 
received much support from Zenan and other women’s publications.>7 


The May 1997 election of President Mohammad Khatami may strengthen 
the voices of women like Hashemi and journals such as Zenan which 
supported him. Khatami, who speaks three foreign languages and 
teaches university courses on Islamic reform movements, was Minister 
of Culture and Islamic Guidance from 1982 to 1992. He was ousted 
from that position because he gradually adopted a more moderare view 
on social and cultural issues and would not strictly enforce the censor- 


Y For a recent interview with Heshem1, see Zemexz, no 28, Farvardin 1375/Spring 1996 
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ship laws. Khatami is certainly not an opponent of the government. He 
was one of four candidates—out of 238—who were hand-picked by the 
Council of Guardians and allowed to run for election. Nevertheless, he 
was allowed to do so only two weeks before the elections, in order to 
give a greater semblance of democracy to the process. The clerical estab- 
lishment which runs the government, and the grand ayatollahs all 
backed the Speaker of the Parliament, Ali Akbar Nateq Nour, who was 
expected to win with a comfortable majority. Once Khatami cam- 
paigned on a platform of curbing censorship, fighting fanaticism and 
calling for greater tolerance on social and cultural issues, however, his 
candidacy was embraced by much of the public. Of 33 million eligible 
voters, 29 million (88 per cent) voted, an unprecedented oumber in 
Iranian elections. 20 million votes (70 per cent) went to Khatami, who 
did equally well in cities and in villages. Word of mouth that Khatami 
would adopt a more liberal stance on gender relations and that he 
wished to remove the severe censorship on the media and the ban on 


satellite dishes, and that he advocated a more tolerant interpretation of - 


Islam, one that ‘was opposed to oppression and coercion’, brought 
women and young people onto the street to vote for him in overwhelm- 
ing numbers 


Following the elections, Fa'ezeh Hashami demanded that Khatami show 
his gratitude towards the women who helped elect him by appointing 
women to his cabinet—a request he was to respond to—while others 
have called for wide-ranging reform of laws that deprive women of 
rights, especially in matters of divorce and custody of children. It 
remains to be seen whether the new president is willing and able to carry 
out such reforms, or if his opponents in government—who include most 
members of Parliament, and who harassed him and his supporters during 
the election—will prevail. Even so, the vast majority of Iranians voted 
for a change and to an end to the strict rule of the Islamist government 
which can no longer claim a public mandate. 


V. Toward A New Politics 


As has been argued in this article, the emergence of Muslim funda- 
mentalism 1s a complicated phenomenon stemming ın part from the 
crisis of capitalist development and modernization in the Third World. 
Muslim fundamentalism has been difficult to confront, not only because 
in the seminaries and in the mosques ıt has an organization with ample 
financial backing and, at times, state support, but also because the 
fundamentalists speak to many urgent economic, social, and cultural 
needs. At least three sets of illusions have fuelled the intensity with 
which some women and men in the region have embraced the fundamen- 
talist cause: 


1. That an Islamist economy would remove the country from the orbit of 
the IMF and the impenalist powers; provide the necessary health and 
social services that corrupt, authoritarian governments have all but 
ignored; solve the problems of high unemployment and under-employ- 
ment; and offer the male heads of households both better educational 
Opportunities and a more generous income for their families. 
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2. That the ‘higher’ authority of religion would slow down the capitalist 
and modernist onslaught on the private domain; that an Islamist govern- 
ment would bring back traditional social relationships, the collective 
and personal loyalties and obligations which maintained the cohesive- 
ness of the community; and that the old patriarchal bargain could be 
reinstated, enabling women to devote their time and energy to their fam- 
ilies and also feel secure about their husband’s loyalty and support. 


3. Finally that the veil and self-imposed rules of chastity would empower 
women; solve the pervasive problems of sexual harassment and molesta- 
tion on the streets and in the workplaces; and thus pose an alternative to 
the much maligned Western and secular model of feminist empower- 
ment. 


The way to challenge such illusions is not to move away from a progres- 
sive feminist agenda. Feminism is the response to fundamentalism, 
which is why fundamentalists have waged a war against feminism. But 
to be more effective, a new feminist politics must become indigenous to 
the region and permeate both the economic and ideological domains. To 
prevent the Islamists from driving a wedge between middle- and upper- 
class advocates of women’s rights and others, including working-class 
and rural women, feminists ought to pursue a three-pronged policy ın 
conjunction with educators, journalists, the democratic Left, labour, and 
other grassroots activists. 


1. Modernization without grassroots democracy or autonomy for the 
fledgling institutions of civil society, rapid economic development and 
high productivity without concern for workers’ welfare and care of the 
environment, and increased integration of women into the capitalist 
economy without providing alternative institutions that would shoulder 
women’s traditional responsibilities to their homes and communities, 
have contributed to the growth of fundamentalism everywhere. One 
answer, therefore, is to call for a lessening of the burdens of the over- 
worked mother and home-maker A shorter working week that would 
allow more time for families; improved health care and working condi- 
tions; reduction in environmental pollution; high quality and affordable 
child care centres—such as those in France and Japan that are used by all 
classes; facilities for the care of the elderly, would be essential steps in 
this direction. It is umportant that feminists put forward such issues at a 
time when their opponents seek to portray them as part of a rich 
Westernized elite having nothing to say to ordinary women. 


2. Equally important is for advocates of women’s rights to call for a femi- 
nist education, one that aims at the empowerment of young girls and 
social awareness among young boys from the elementary schools to the 
college and university levels. Such a feminist education ought to be pur- 
sued, insofar as political conditions permit, in both Muslim countries 
and in exile communities across Europe and the United States. Ever since 
the late nineteenth century, intellectuals ın exile have had a profound 
impact on political and ideological movements in their home countries 
in the Middle East and North Africa, and feminists need to take more 
advantage of such opportunities. Pedagogical strategies that focus on 
global and comparative feminist perspectives, that show the pervasive 
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and systematic abuse of women in all cultures and throughout history, 
and also elaborate on the global struggles for women’s rights, offer the 
greatest possibility of success To avoid the charge by fundamentalists 
and others that feminism is a tool of imperialist governments, a feminist 
education should begin with a comparative view that focuses on the sub- 
ordinate role of women in all major religions (not just Islam), move on, 
for example, to a discussion of the chastity belts that the European 
Crusaders forced on their wives when they went off to fight Muslims in 
the eleventh to thirteenth centuries, and continue with a discussion of 
European witch hunts by the Catholic Church, up through the job dis- 
crimination, sexual violence, and the abusive relationships that so many 
women in the West face today. After such an introduction, 1t would be 
more acceptable to speak of issues that affect the lives of women who live 
under Muslim law, issues such as women’s poor health and diet, lack of 
exercise, denial of women’s sexuality and reproductive rights, unfair 
divorce laws, lack of common property in marnage, cruel custody laws 
that tear young children from their mothers, and the need for legal, cul- 
tural, and religious reforms. Such debates must enter the mainstream 
through textbooks, storybooks, newspaper columns and cartoons, televi- 
sion and radio shows, as well as films and plays. 


3. The work of individuals and institutions that are dedicated to 
developing an indigenous expression of Muslim feminism must be en- 
couraged. This includes individuals such as Fatima Mernissi of Morocco 
who, together with a number of colleagues, is working on a project en- 
titled ‘Humanist Islam’ that plans to publish verses from the Qur'an 
and Traditions of the Prophet that are sympathetic to women’s rights.38 It 
also includes journals such as Zaxan in Iran and al-Raida in Lebanon, or 
institutions such as the French organization Women Living Under Mus- 
lim Laws, and the US organizations The Association for Middle East 
Women’s Studies, and Sisterhood Is Global.59 A more progressrve and 
feminist interpretation of Muslim law is gradually gaining ground 
through the collective efforts of these and other individuals and insti- 
tutions. Such developments are an important step toward undermining 
fundamentalism. They should be supported by secular feminists, al- 
though the latter should never give up their own right to address all 
major issues confronting women, including religion. 


These and other efforts by feminists offer hope for an alternative future 
for the region, one in which emancipatory rather than reactionary poli- 
tics might come once again to the fore. This time, however, in their 
alliance with other progressive movements, women must never again 
subordinate their own demands or organizational independence to 
nationalist, leftist, or democratic political parties. 


38 See the interview with Mahnaz Afkham: ın the Summer/Fall 1996 issue of the Lebanese 
journal «/-Retda,pp 13-18. 

39 The most recent publication of Sisterhood 1s Global ıs a handbook Clarmrag Osr Rights: 
A Manual For Women’s Humax Rights Educatton sin Maslim Secrets, Bethseda, Maryland 
1996 
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motifs 
Paul Dave 


The Bourgeois Paradigm and 
Heritage Cinema 


Present disaffection with key institutions of the British state—the mon- 
archy and the Palace of Westminster for instance—has brought about 
what Tom Nairn described recently as a transitional time, one in which 
‘former subjects... have unintentionally half-murated into citizens.’’ He 
added thar ‘in a society still unprogrammed for citizenship...the new is 
condemned to stagnate alongside the old. This situation with its confu- 
sions of new and old and its associated sense of historical blockage will be 
the focus of this essay. Heritage cinema offers us a space in which to test a 
hypothesis concerning these perplexities, namely that they can best be 
elucidated within the context of the break-up of the ‘bourgeois paradigm’ 
which is, according to Ellen Meiskins Wood, the ‘dominant paradigm of 
progress and historical change.’ Rather than seeing the present situation 
as Nairn does, maybe the particular narrative of change embodied in the 
bourgeois paradigm in which the new (bourgeois modernity) is appointed 
to overrun the old (the aristocratic ancien régime) is in disarray. The struc- 
turing oppositions with which the bourgeois paradigm attempts to under- 
stand historical change are often presented to us in condensed form in 
heritage culture. This is particularly evident in contemporary British cin- 
ema if we broaden the definition of heritage cinema to include not only 
period drama but also films which, whilst set in a contemporary 
context, make reference to heritage themes, styles and preoccupations. 
Often ın these films oppositions of new and old lead us to understand-ings 
of the relations between class, capitalism and historical change that he 
outside the bourgeois paradigm. To illustrate this argument, I will be 
drawing on mainstream, art house and avant-garde films including brassed 
Off (1996), The Madness of King George (1995), London (1994), Foxr Wedd- 
ings and a Funeral (1994), Orlando (1993) and Remasns of the Day (1993). 


The Heritage Debate and Heritage Cinema 
For some heritage culture represents an elite, conservative tradition—a 


ctypto-feudal culture imposing idealized, mythologized versions of the 
national past from above—this position is associated with the work of 





1 I am grateful to Jula Monk, Mike O’Pray, Robin Blackburn, and Steve Beard for their 
suggestions on the wnting of this essay. 

2 Tom Nairn, The Enchanted Glass, Intredectren, London 1994, p. XL 

3 Ellen Meiskins Wood, The Pristrne Culture of Capitalism; A Hrstortcal Essay on Old Regraees 
and Modera States, Verso, London 1991, P. 3. 
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Robert Hewison and Patrick Wright.4 Others, notably Raphael 
Samuel, concentrate on the popular roots of heritage culture and inter- 
pret ıt as a democratic interrogation of the past. Heritage culture in 
this account 1s politically ‘nomadic’ .> It is inadequate, ın other words, 
to conceive of it as an expression of the New Right’s ideological pro- 
ject, a form of Little Englandism. Rather than representing an upper- 
class culture that is echoed by a befuddled lower class—the 
patrician/plebeian couplet that has become the class sign of British 
backwardness—contemporary heritage culture 1s actually the histori- 
cal mark of political dealignment, the end of ‘two camp class divides’. 
Thus, as Samuel puts it, ‘heritage allows the Colonel’s lady and Judy 
O’Grady, or at any rate their daughters, to wear the same vintage 
clothes.’ The nightmare of caste culture is dissolved by a playful retro 
style culture; the burden of ‘pedigree’ is lifted from our backs by the 
interrogation of ‘period’.® 


For those arguing that heritage culture is politically and ideologically 
‘nomadic’, the view that heritage cinema is simply the celebration of 
the spectacular pomp of the ancien régime is suspect because it subor- 
dinates the differences within the corpus to the dominant model of the 
national past—conservarive, upper class, patriarchal, patriotic. It has 
been pointed out that feminist and gay concerns are important in these 
films. For Claire Monk the 1980s Merchant/Ivory work—A Room With 
a View (1986) and Masrice (1987)—contains complex and radical repre- 
sentations of female and gay sexuality. Indeed, she argues that since the 
early 1990s ‘strand of period/literary films with a deep self-conscious- 
ness about how the past is represented’ has emerged—for instance, 
Orlando and Carrington (1995). Concerned principally with ‘non-domi- 
nant gender and sexual identities’, these films often tronize the caste 
culture of Old England. However, the emergence of this ‘post-heritage’ 
cinema involves us in a further paradox. Post-heritage cinema, Monk 
argues, despite its self-conscious position within heritage culture often 
appears to be entranced by the spectacle it is supposed to be critically 
placing. Thus later Merchant/Ivory productions such as Howsrd’s End 
(1992) Remains of the Day and Jefferson in Paris (1995) commit the sins 
which the anti-heritage critics ascribed, erroneously, to the early work. 
Howard's End for example whilst straining ‘towards a post-heritage aes- 
thetic ın 1ts melodramatization of the spectacle of property and land- 
scape’ lapses into a ‘complacent Tory tract on the pleasure of property.” 
A new world and an old one struggling to establish their differences 
find themselves mistaken for one another. The overall effect then is one 
of ambivalence—the simultaneous, riddling appearance of archaic 
complacencies and pleasures, alongside radical contemporary con- 
cerns.® 





4 See Robert Hewison, The Herstage Industry: Britarn in a Climats of Decitme, London 1987, 
Patrick Wright, Os Levrag rx an Old Contry, Verso, London 1986, and Jeurmey Throngh the 
Raras: The Last Days of Lendsx, London 1991. 

3 Raphael Samuel, Thastres of Memory, Verso, London 1994, p. 205 

6 Ibid., p. 246 

7 Claire Monk, ‘Sexuality and the Heritage’, Sight and Send, vol 5, 00 10, pp. 33-4 

1 See Andrew Higson, ‘The Heritage Film and Bnush Cinema’, ın Andrew Higson, ed., 
Dusselvimg Views: Key Writrags on British Crmema, London 1996. 
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The Nairn-Anderson Theses 


In offering a fuller account of the struggle between new and the old, it is 
necessary first of all to open out the representations of class structure and 
historical change found 1n heritage cinema. A useful place to begin can 
be found in the work of Perry Anderson and Tom Nairn.9 Originally for- 
mulated in the early 1960s and added to in the 1980s, the Nairn- 
Anderson theses offer a ‘history of the classes’ in response to what is 
perceived as the British crisis—an archaic political system, anachronistic 
class structure and inefficient economy. The theses state that the English 
revolution of the seventeenth century was ‘the first, most mediated and 
least pure bourgeois revolution of any European country.’?° It occurred 
too soon for the bourgeoisie to fulfil its historic destiny as the agent of 
modernity. Although it was a bourgeois revolution in the sense that it 
resulted in the establishment of the economic conditions that would 
favour capitalism, it left intact an archaic social structure. A rejuvenated 
ancien régime had no reason to modernize the social order and bourgeois 
subordination (economic, cultural and political) in turn produced a sub- 
ordinate proletariat. 


Films such as Patrick Keiller's London pose the ‘problem’ of London in a 
way which directly restates the crisis articulated by Nairn and Anderson 
—as the film’s narrator says, “The failure of the English revolution is all 
around us’. Evidence of a backward bourgeoisie 1s offered in the absence 
of a culture of public space, a lack ascribed, in turn, to the longevity of 
the ancien régime—the Corporation of London, the monarchy and so on. 
The narrator describes London’s public spaces as ‘either void or the stage 
sets for the spectacles of nineteenth-century reaction endlessly re-enacted 
for television’. To make this point, Keiller includes diffusely nostalgic, 
panoramic views of traditional heritage spectacle such as Trooping the 
Colour and the Lord Mayor's Show. Equally, however, heritage culture in 
London possesses the democratic quality Samuel associates with it, 
appearing as an activity which in the person of the film’s invisible 
flaneur, Robinson, must be understood as involving the artful exercise of 
popular memory. This retro-vision seeks to rescue democratic counter- 
memories of London—take the web of allusions to the radical-patriotic 
version of heritage culture traced through public transport networks; the 
Routemaster bus and its origin in aircraft design from World War n, for 
instance. Here is the process, referred to by Samuel, whereby traditions 
are reinvented from below rather than imposed from above. 


Retro-culture is often theorized along the lines of the postmodern aes- 
thetic of bricolage. The key term here is style. Style remains indistin- 
guishable from spectacle for the anti-heritage critics and is seen as the 
commodification of the past and the disappearance of history;' from the 





9Perry Anderson, Eag/tsh Omestieas, Verso, London 1992. Tom Naim, The Bnush 
Political Elite’, NLR 23, January-February 1964, “The English Working Class’, NLR 24, 
March-April 1964; The Anatomy of the Labour Party’, NLR 27, September-October 1964 
and NLR 28, November-December 1964; The Brinsh Meridian’, NLA 60, March-Apal 
1970; Twilight of the Briush Stare’, NLR 101, February-Apnl 1976, The Euchanted Glass: 
Bretata and its Monarchy, London 1988. 

10 Ibid., p. 17 

= For an account of this position see Samuel, Theatres of Memory, pp 259-73 


perspective of postmodern enthusiasts, however, it creates imaginative 
spaces which support the construction of alternative identities. London 
does not restrict its view of heritage culture to monolithically English 
versions but is open to heterogeneously British ones—Divali in Southall 
and so forth. Yet its overall effect 1s marked by ambivalence. The retro 
features and stylish postmodern sensibilities in the film are constantly 
being deflated by the melancholy return of the spectacle of archaic 
decay—London, ıt seems, will never be another Paris—whilst at the 
same time the use of the Natrn-Anderson theses to account for British 
decline is comically punctured by the narrator's view of them as eccentric 
and self-indulgent conspiracy theories. 


Insipid Heroics 


Evidence to support Nairn and Anderson’s account of English class his- 
tory is to be found in Franco Moretti’s analysis of the English Brldyags- 
roman (1749-1861).!? For instance, the tradition of the insipid hero, from 
Tom Jones to Pip, represents for him the disappearance of middle-class 
agency. In terms of the narrative structure of these novels, he notes that 
plot, the very medium of bourgeois self-transformation, is devalued as a 
concatenation of distractions and dangerous digressions in favour of the 
classificatory closure of an aristocratic order. The protagonist must resist 
the temptation of the ‘great expectations’ of modernity. To prosper he or 
she must remain unchanged. Morett: remarks that here we see ‘the bour- 
geois theme of social mobility’ acquiring ‘aristocratic fearures’."? Sally 
Potter's Orlando 1s clearly constructed in opposition to this model. Rather 
than social mobility acquiring aristocratic features, caste fixities are con- 
stantly being volatized. The longevity of the protagonist (who remains 
the ‘same person’ over four centuries) is coincident with a series of liberat- 
ing metamorphoses through sex, gender and class indeterminacies. 


Furthermore, Moretti reads marnage in the English Bildungsroman (in 
Austen, for instance) as a ‘mechanism of social advancement able to recon- 
cle, rather than estrange the two dominant economic classes of the 
epoch. ™ Representations of marriage are problematic ın contemporary 
heritage films, not only from the point of view of gender and sexual poli- 
tics but also in the context of a historic misalliance between the two 
classes. Thus to return to Orlando, whilst the heroine’s disinheritance, 
sealed by her refusal of marriage, signals women’s second-class status, it 
still requires celebrating, according to Sally Potter, because it 1s an escape 
from the privilege and status of an ‘outdated English class system.’ 


Surrounding the insipid protagonist lies what Moretti calls the ‘anthro- 
pological garden’—a social bestiary of characters which confines the mid- 
dle-class ‘common’ hero and figures the archaic culture of status and 
hierarchy that the bourgeoisie never threw off.* It 1s from this area, eather 
above or below the passive blank at its centre, that agency in the English 
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novel is always located. It originates from within the unredeemed murk of 
a social landscape dominated by the patrician (licensed by the premature 
and incomplete bourgeois revolution to continue its vampiric activities— 
what becomes known in the radical tradition as Old Corruption) and the 
plebeian (not a proletariat leavened by the side-effects of bourgeois mod- 
ernization but a rough, blinkered beast blundering about in the dark). 
In Remains of the Day, the aristocratic country house conceals within its 
labyrinthine structure the lord’s appeasement of the Nazis and the butler's 
complicit self-effacement. Hentage spectacle becomes associated with 
this plebeian-patrician conspiracy—the use of slow dissolves, providing 
superimposed images of the interiors of the house, intensifies ‘the experi- 
ence of its sinister muffling effect. The opposition in the film between 
aristocratic amatexrs and professional modern politicians, and the implied 
responsibility of the former for the War fits Arno Mayer's thesis that the 
Thirty Years War of 1914-45 was attributable to the longevity of the 
European ancien régimes—Mayer’s argument can be viewed as a general- 
ization of the Nairn-Anderson theses to areas of Europe.'® The film dis- 
tinguishes the lord and his butler’s delinquencies from the radical- 
patriotic version of the idea of heritage that emerged fully after the war.'? 
Thus the Hugh Grant character pleads with the butler to remember that 
he is a free-born Englishman and nort an aristocrat’s flunky. 


Heritage Time 


Four Weddings and a Funeral’s hero, Hugh Grant’s Charles, is the typ- 
ically insipid, backward English bourgeois. (The contrast with Andie 
MacDowell’s Carrie, the ‘experienced’ modern American is clear).?° The 
film's depiction of the agonies of middle-class agency can be seen most 
clearly in the temporal ellipsis found between the funeral and the fourth 
wedding (Charles's own). This moment presents a narrative enigma: why 
is Charles marrying Henrietta, an ex-girlfriend he finds an embarrass- 
ment and an aristocratic double of Fiona, whom he has already rejected.” 
This enigma is explicable in terms of the continuing absence of middle- 
class agency and the presence of another kind, that of the 
aristocracy/haute bourgeoisie. The latter’s imprint is made clear through 
an episodic narrative structure which follows the temporal logic of a 
‘social season’. This ‘season’ is best described as a series of spectacular, 





7 This representation of the Brush class structure remains a vigorous ooe. The balance 
within it tends to shift in different eras in response to the percerved location of the forces 
of national renewal and change. Thus during World War I and immediately afterwards a 
specific model of working-class ‘community’ was seen to be reviralimng the nation and a 
decayed anstocracy whilst in the 1980s representations of a lumpen, bestial working class 
set off the exquisite grace of an ascendant aristocracy whose culture comes to stand for che 
essence of Englishness. See Samuel, Theatres of Memery, pp 390-400 
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enclosed events not bound together in a developing sequence but follow- 
ing one another with a repetitive, self-sufficient and fatal momentum. 
(Note the use of stylized intertitles as disyunctive punctuation devices 
between each ‘social’ event and the motif of Charles oversleeping—the 
implication being that this is an enchanted life with no enabling memo- 
ties. In Orleado, by contrast, the same motif of oversleeping represents a 
liberating transformation for the protagonist). The events that make up ~ 
this ‘social’ season neutralize the transformative efforts to connect or span 
them traditionally associated with the bourgeois hero. Charles's exhaus- 
tion and amnesia therefore mark what might be called ‘heritage time’. 


The deeply enchanted temporal ellipsis between the funeral and the fourth 
wedding brings out the logic of this time which conforms closely to the 
Nairn-Anderson vision of British class history—the confiscation of the 
bourgeoisie’s progressive, linear tume and its replacement by the regres- 
sive, cyclical time of the aristocratic hegemony. Heritage time petrifies. In 
Remaztns of the Day it is the blood relationship between the two butlers that - 
renders transparent the cancellation of individual biography within the 
temporal cycle of caste classifications. The film’s attempt to establish the 
progressive self-fashioning of ‘experience’ is also directly threatened by the 
aristocratic country house. Spectacular views of Darlington enframe the 
narratrve. The house thus appears to enclose within itself, in a perpetual 
déja-vu, the stories that have struggled to emerge, including Christopher 
Reeve’s American voice of dissent and modernity—he steps into the dis- 
graced lord’s vacant place and becomes the new proprietor. 


For Weddings and a Funeral continually makes reference to this classifi- 
catory narrative structure in order to distance itself. Thus the tight closure _ 
we might expect is opened up to a sardonic commentary—for instance, 
Carrie’s mocking pretence thar after their first night together they are 
obliged to marry. Such an assumption would, if taken literally, represent 
the containing of the narrative excess of her ‘experience.’ (To use Moretu’s 
narratological reference points: plot or ‘experience’ is 1n excess of fairy story 
innocence and must, conventionally, be forgotten and vanish like a bad 
dream.) However, that experience 1s preserved 1n both Carrie’s painstaking 
remembering of her thirty-three lovers and the ritual (the non-marriage) 
which she and Charles devise to circumvent the fairy tale waiting for them. 
This non-marnage which they transform the fourth wedding into, in turn 
draws attention to what ummediately follows it—the pre-credit pho- __ 
tomontage. The desire to keep the future open and to retain some auton- 
omy 1s indicated here by the freezing of Charles's friends in separate spaces. 
Thus the classificatory social structure of Old England is preserved but dis- 
tanced from Charles and Carrie who, along with their baby, are the subjects 
of a final photo which is not a celebration of a wedding like the others but a 
mundane family snap. The final temporal ellipsis signifies the duration of a 
legitumate bourgeois labour unlike the preceding ones which signify the 
empty, homogeneous time of enchantment.* 


a An opposition between human and anımal operates in this film and distinguishes bour- ~ 
geoin and sristocrar. An analysis of the characters of Charles and Tom might be conducted 
1n terms of Foucault's opposition between sex and blood or the bourgeois ‘analytic of sexu- 
ality’ and the feudal ‘symbolics of blood’ See Michel Foucault, The History of Sexcualsty, 
Volume One: An Introduction, London 1976 
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In The Madness of King Goorge the King’s inconveniencing is placed in 
parentheses between two set pieces of regal heritage spectacle—the Stare 
Opening of Parliament and Thanksgiving at St. Paul’s—and there is an 
explicit cancellation of any affective dues accrued during the interreg- 
oum. Those who have helped the sick King are dispensed with upon his 
recovery. This is presented as an archaic culture of preferment blocking 
professional service and the career open to talents. To sum up, ‘heritage 
time’ is spetializing, pre-modern and classificatory and betrays the hege- 
mony of the aristocracy. It constructs tableaux in which individuals are 
- consigned to their place for life. It is opposed by the progressive time of 
plot and the experience of an indefinite future which is in turn associated 
with the middle class. 


Ukania 


Tom Nairn’s recent work on the history of British nationalism adds to 
the picture of an arrested development of the classes given in the original 
Nairn-Anderson theses.?3 Briefly, he argues that British nationalism is a 
simulacrum of modern nationalism—he renames this simulacrum 
‘Ukania’. Because capitalism triumphed too soon, it found itself deci- 
sively locked into early modern forms of commercial and financial domi- 
nance.4 Thus the monarchy and the archaic culture of estates that it 
supports are both linked to an archaic economy. This City-Crown heart 
of British nationalism 1s the essence of Ukania. Its enchantment (the 
Crown) is the ‘baroquely gilded hegemony of “early” or commercial capi- 
tal’ (the City).?5 


The failure of the bourgeoisie explains the distinct form of British 
nationalism—Nairn describes it as ‘familial’.2° Ukanian national unity 
is not based on equality but on a familial hierarchy of estates or castes 
whose top and bottom is respectively patrician and plebeian. Equality 
therefore becomes transformed into a bogus, sentimental unity of 
extremes. The monarchy 1s the mystically embodied fount of this 
process—its spores can be detected everywhere in the culture, wherever 
the ordinary and the transcendent, the ‘crass and faery’, banal and 
nouminous suddenly flash together.27 (We might say that this regal- 
familial ideology represents the transfiguration and idealization of 
Moretti’s ‘anthropological garden.’) Ukanian nationalism for Nairn 
therefore, in its essential regal-familial structure, has excluded a mod- 
ernizing middle class that might have safeguarded popular sovereignty. 
It does not embody the eruption of the ‘people’ onto the stage of his- 
tory—that stage is still occupied by residues of the ancien régime. The 
appearance of the ‘people’ which, elsewhere, is the defining feature of 
modern nationalism is replaced by a Ukanian ‘folklore from above’.?8 
Rather than being the expression of modernity Ukanian nationalism is 
its containment. 
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Recently, the significance of the reign of George m in the establishment 
of the family monarchy has become the subject of detailed historical 
enquiry.’ Nairn points out that the recovery of the King in 1789 pro- 
vided a founding moment for the invented traditions upon which the 
contemporary monarchy relies.3° The Madwess of King George is set at a crit- 
ical moment in this narrative of Ukanian reinvention—efter the 
American and just before the French revolution. Some have interpreted 
the film as an attempt to ‘destroy the mystique of majesty’,3* whilst oth- 
ers set it as an inadvertent sentimentalization of the monarchy, despite its 
critical intentions.» If we refer to the central paradox of Ukanian nation- 
alism, its crossing of the transcendent with the ordinary, it becomes 
apparent that the film’s transgressions—Bennett’s laying bare of royalty’s 
‘private functions’ —are entirely routine. This transparently Ukanian ruse 
to link change to the irruption of the ordinary within the exalted slips 
quietly back into the Ukanian, sentimental unity of extremes—Mr and 
Mrs King farting at bedtime and using terms of endearment such as ‘Little 
pudding’. In Fosr Weddings and a Funeral it is the ideology of friendship 
which seems to be most clearly Ukanian. Charles must learn to dissociate 
himself from a famulial friendship that unites aristocrats and punks; 
Carrie’s function is to mark 1ts boundary. Their initial attempts to speak 
to one another are all obstructed by the web of Charles's socfaty acquain- 
tances—friends of friends—that he cannot seem to avoid. 


Narratives of Escape 


Feminist interpretations of costume drama in the contemporary cinema 
illustrate how heritage culture can often carry oppositional meanings. This 
work is invaluable in suggesting an approach to the question of how the 
films discussed here attempt to imagine an area outside Ukania. Justine 
King, for instance, emphasises the motif of escape and the construction of 
liminal spaces in ‘women’s films’—a category which includes costume 
drama.33 These spaces are sites ın which female self-transformation is enter- 
tained. Here my interest is with heritage movies ın which an interest in 
liminality can be read ın conjunction with issues of class. We have already 
mentioned Orlando in this respect. In Fowr Weddings and a Funeral it is 
Ukanian ‘heritage space’ (defined by Andrew Higson as ‘a space for the dis- 
play of heritage properties rather than for the enactment of dramas’) that 
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impedes the construction of these liminal sites of possibility. The romance 
narrative is constantly being frozen by a taxonomic grid in which Charles 
himself is in danger of becoming a ‘heritage property.’3) For instance, he is 
often the object of the look of the pictorialist camera rather than the posses- 
sor of a look.3* His independence of vision is compromised by friends such 
as Fiona, to whom his look is delegated. She takes it upon herself to demon- 
strate to him the taxonomic skills necessary in a classified culture where an 
individual’s place must be established, as Moretti says, ‘at a glance’. (For 
Moretti the agency of the hero of the English Bildwagsromaz is characterised 
as ‘social tourism.’37 In other words, vision 1s not an attribute of the actions 
of perspective of an individual character but emanates from the always 
already seen and always already known social landscape in which people 
and places are ‘spontaneously introduced in the form of sketches and snap- 
shots’).?® Thus at the first wedding, when Charles first notices Carrie, Fiona 
refers to her as a ‘slut’ who is ‘out of his league’. Fiona operates in the darkly 
comic ‘anthropological garden’, and the caste distinctions she employs here 
seek, with aristocratic finality, to circumscribe his social viewpoint. ‘Slut’ 
in this context represents the negative aristocratic response to the bourgeois 
principles of freedom, experience and transformation. 


It 1s the pathos of the death of Gareth, one of Charles's gay friends, that 
both marks the boundary of familial space and reveals its hidden exclu- 
sions. He dies at a wedding in a Ukanian castle, which as the stately bome 
of an MP can be seen as an annex to the Palace of Westminster—the key 
for republicanism to all familial, Ukanian, chartered or pseudo-public 
spaces.’ Marriage in the film clearly defines a public ceremony whose 
openness is illusory—it offers a fake model of festive inclusivity along 
the lines described by Nairn with the phrase ‘folklore from above’.4° All 
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the marriages in the film are thus located within the City-Crown matrix 
of Ukania—the wedding season sketches an oneiric geography from the 
City of London and Home Counties churches to the Royal Highlands. 
Funerals, on the other hand, represent ceremonies that are truly open to 
all but at a price no one want to pay—the condition of participation 1s 
death. (This is made clear through Gareth’s posthumous witticism— 
Matthew, his partner, tells the funeral congregation that ‘Gareth used to ~ 
prefer funerals to weddings. He said it was easier to get enthusiastic 
about a ceremony 1n which one has an outside chance of being involved’.) 
That the funeral represents an attempt to escape from Ukania can also be 
seen by attention to its specific aesthetic conventions. The panoramic 
crane shots of an industrial townscape used in the sequence have as their 
intertext representations of Northern townscape and landscape found in 
the British New Wave films of the late 1950s and early 1960s.47 Whilst 
the actual location of these shots is Deptford, their iconographic fea- 
tures—industrial plant seen through a haze of fog and smoke wreathed 
around tall chimneys—mark them as belonging to the discursive con- 
struct of ‘Northerness’. Tom Nairn has given us a useful account of this 
particular discourse which, as he scathingly implies, is a shadow thrown 
by Ukania itself. Thus the power of the ‘Southern lowland hegemony’ 
has reduced the North’ to the Ukantan ‘provinces’.4? He adds that ‘this 
far flung waste of garden gnomes and factory chimneys is in effect an 
image of nation state prostration before the City’s hegemony.’ However, 
Nairn does not only see the ‘North’ as a shadow thrown by Ukania. He 
also inscribes it in his own text within an opposition that pits republi- 
canism against royalism. Thus Southern Royalism 1s to be opposed to 
Northern Republicanism with the former consistently aborting the 
potential of the latter. The ‘North’ therefore carries the pathos of a lost _ 
middle-class destiny beyond the Ukanian dream—‘that popular sover- 
eignty of the North through which alone either “equality”, the destruc- 
tion of “class”, or a nationalist democracy could ever have emerged.’#3 


The Bourgeois Paradigm 


It seems then that there is evidence in many of the films discussed to supp- 
ort Nairn’s description of the unresolved antagonisms afflicting Ukania. 
However, the question of the relationship of English culture to capitalism 
and modernity and the consequent meaning of particular representations 
of class needs to be pursued further. Crucial work here has been done by __ 
Ellen Wood on what she calls the ‘bourgeois paradigm. The latter can be 
summed up, she says, ‘by a few simple oppositions: rural vs. urban, agrı- 
culture vs. commerce and industry, communal vs. individual, unreason 
(magic, superstition, even religion) vs. reason and above all, aristocracy vs. 


# I am indebted here to work done by Andrew Higson on the New Wave and its use of the 
panoramic shot which he refers to as That Long Shot of Our Town From Thar Hull.’ 
Among other things, the shot displays, he argues, the presence of a class inflected 
voyeunsm— more specifically, a middle-class aestheticrzation of working-class induscrral 
ocherness. In Fewer Wedalrags and a Feeeral che shot has been adapted to mark the outside of _ 
Charles's Ukanian dream by exploiting that sense of republican loss thar Naim identifies ~ 
with the ‘North’ See Andrew Higson, ‘Space, Place, Spectacle’, in Higson, Disrefvrmg Voor. 
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bourgeoisie. The principle of movement between these polanties of 
ancient and modern is, in one form or another, the progressive develop- 
ment of human knowledge, reason or more specifically, technology; but 
these developments tend to take the shape, within a general framework of 
rising and falling classes, of a triumphant bourgeoisie, the bearer of knowl- 
edge, innovation and progress—and ultimately, the bearer of capitalism 
and liberal democracy.’ For Wood, the bourgeois paradigm is the ground 
upon which the Nairn-Anderson theses are constructed. 


She maintains thar British history problematizes the links that the bour- 
geois paradigm seeks to establish between the bourgeoisie, capitalism 
and modernity. Thus she argues that capitalism in British history was 
not called unto being by the bourgeoisie but by aristocratic agrarian capi- 
talists; that it can function under ‘archaic’ superstructures (alongside 
Britain she offers the examples of Germany and Japan); that it is not in 
essence progressive (it is the irresolvable contradictions within capital- 
ism which produce regressive, irrational social values, political institu- 
trons and cultural norms and not vice versa) and that the conventional 
hallmarks of modernity—the political discourses of a ‘rational’ state— 
found, for instance, ın revolutionary France, did not signal the ‘maturity 
of “bourgeois” or capitalist forces but on the contrary reflected the con- 
tinuing strength of pre-capitalist social property relations’.4> Therefore 
“Might the very features that have been ahistorically defined as the marks 
of modern capitalism turn out, on the contrary, to be tokens of its 
absence? Might the absence of those features signal the presence of capi- 
talism?’4 Suddenly the signs are reversed. For instance, it is the 
longevity and depth of the capitalist system in British history that 
explains many of the archaisms that Nairn groups under the Ukania 
label. Take, for example, the ideologies of what he calls ‘class.’47 The 
British class system is in fact, he argues, a caste system—he thus refers to 
‘class’ rather than c/ass in the modern, economic sense. This archaic caste 
system with its peculiar obsessions of status and cultural difference 
matches an economy which remains outside the modernizing force of 
industrial capitalism. For Wood, however, ‘class’ does not reflect an 
immature capitalism but a vigorous one. Capitalism’s early rise in 
Britain meant that traditional principles of stratification were under- 
mined and this potentially dangerous situation was dealt with, paradoxi- 
cally, by reinforcing old ideologies.4® Caste or ‘class’ is not necessarily, 
therefore, a symptom of the archaic. 


With Wood's critique we have an alternative method for reading the 
signs of bourgeois paradigm. The binaries of old and new, when sub- 
jected to it, become defamiliarized and disordered, finally collapsing to 
reveal a mythic structure. Thus, whilst there is no doubt, for instance, 
that, archaism is omnipresent in English culture, the question that 
always has to be asked is, what does the absence of the traditionally 
accepted signs of modernity mean—bourgeois failure or the possible 
irrelevance of these conventional signs of modernity to capitalism? Does 


7 See Nain, The Exchextad Glass, pp. 260-8. 
48 See Wood, The Pristsme Culture of Capitalism, p 37. 


the historical priority and rooting of capitalism in English culture lead 
to an exnomination of the capitalist class and its concealment under a 
pantomime of archaisms? ‘Class’ then, might be seen not as a sign of 
backwardness but as one of the ways that a well-developed capitalism is 
able to conceal its own contradictions. 


If we view The Madness of King George in the light of these paradoxes an ~ 
interesting proposition emerges: the ideologies of status and deference 
(‘class’) are beginning to appear self-conscious (the frequently noted fea- 
ture of heritage movies, abundantly ın evidence in this film) not so 
much because of a teetering ancien régime and a republican challenge to 
it (presented to us here as the scandal of the deranged king, haunted by 
the American rebellion, and by the predicament of the Prince’s conspic- 
uous inactivity and the exasperation of the reformer Charles James Fox) 
but because of the proximity of class consciousness and struggle which 
exceed the opposition between monarchical obsolescence and belated 
republicanism. Or rather, when the archaic, hierarchical culture which ~ 
the monarchy is critical in sustaining becomes increasingly visible in all 
its anachronistic frailty and an escape from ‘class’ appears possible, a 
further and unwelcome possibility arises, that of a confrontation with 
class (understood in the capitalist sense) and consequently there is a 
swerve back into archaism (the other frequently noted fearure of the 
heritage movies discussed here). This hypothesis has the advantage of 
providing an explanation for the apparent indecisions of the film. 
Jonathan Coe expresses the problem thus: ‘The Madness of King George 
seems to be asking us to do something rather peculiar: namely, to accept 
that the return to power of someone who was (as the film cannot help 
making pretty clear) an intolerant despot should be regarded as some _ 
sort of happy ending.’49 This loss of nerve is not so much an effect of the ` 
continuing enchantment of Ukania but rather a result of a sense that 
beyond the paradoxically archaic ideologies of the ‘pristine culture of 
capitalism’ lies a reckoning with what these ideologies have always 
operated to contain—economic class relations. In this respect, the con- 
cluding scenes are crucial. What is as noticeable as the rousing revival of 
royal spectacle is the strangely sedate, disciplined, crowd that the doc- 
tor slips into, able gratefully to turn his back on the myth system at 
work. 


London encourages further reflection on the issues raised by Wood. Spec- __ 
ifically, it is concerned with questioning the significance of the absence 
in the city of the accepted signs of modernity. At the end of the film, 
Robinson refers again to London’s ‘civic void’. He claims, at this point, a 
paradoxical revelation. A civic void is actually proof of London’s moder- 
nity. This ıs to suggest a different understanding of capitalist modernity. 
As Wood herself reminds us, London is a capitalist city and, as such, 1t 18 
misleading to compare it, as Robinson has done up too this point, to the 
bourgeois paradigm’s normative model of the continental European cap- 
ital city where the culture of public space 1s in many ways the historical 
residue of less precociously capitalised states. London’s urban culrure— 
its ‘undistinguished modern architecture, neglect of public services and 
amenities from the arts to transportation’ and its ‘general seediness’— 


49 Coe, ‘Power Mad’, p. 31. 
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must therefore be seen as the result of a long ‘pattern of capitalist devel- 
opment and the commodification of all social goods.’° 


Within the bourgeois paradigm, however, capitalism remains an ‘unam- 
biguously progressive force—not, to be sure, ın the sense that a capitalist 
economy inevitably and immediately brings in its train a series of politi- 
cal and cultural advances, but rather in the sense that because such 
advances are the proper accompaniment of capitalism, any structural 
weaknesses in a capitalist economy are likely to be caused not by its own 
inherent logic but by the inertial pull of backward social values, political 
institutions and cultural norms. Political, social and cultural progress 
then means catching up with capitalism.’3! The Ukanian archaic residue 
acts, it seems, as a prop for a specific mythology of capitalist develop- 
ment that is gloriously free of internal contradictions. 


Escape From ‘Class’/Return to Class 


As a mythic structure, the bourgeois paradigm represents what Fredric 
Jameson calls an ideological ‘strategy of containment’.>* Cultural texts 
seek to repress intolerable social contradictions which, he argues, can 
only be resolved through ‘infrastructural prams.’ Repression trans- 
forms these social contradictions into fake oppositions or antinomies— 
often taking the form for ‘the purely contemplative mind’ of double 
binds, teasing enigmas or aporias—from which a text will attempt to 
generate a series of narrative resolutions for the underlying trouble. 
When studying the bafflements of a text’s structuring oppositions—the 
failed narratives of escape generated out of them—one can pick up an 
outline of the conceptual limits of its ‘strategy of containment’ and thus 
elicit its ‘political unconscious’. 


In Foxr Weddings and a Funeral, as we have seen, the opposition of marriage 
and funeral doubles the bourgeois paradigm’s opposition between an 
archaic Ukanian popular sovereignty and a modern democracy. To these 
antinomies of archaic and modern we can add the aesthetic opposition: caste 
spectacle and style culture. What happens to this opposition in the text? 
On a superficial level the iconography of the film is predominantly 
Ukanian. However, on closer inspection, we find the signifiers of style 
throughout: Scarlet’s red pants and white Stetson (Scarlet is named after 
Scarlet O'Hara and is constantly displaying, in postmodern fashion, the 
join between the costume changes); Gareth’s customised waistcoats; 
Charles’s glasses and the rings that are exchanged in the first wedding—a 
skull and crossbones and a plastic heart. If we take the exchange of stylish 
wedding rings, ıt is clear that here we have postmodern signifiers of mobile, 
temporary and ironic identities ranged against the sacred devices of caste 
ritual. The connotations of style in this instance are close to those outlined 
in postmodern projects such as New Times which envisaged an escape from 





9 Wood, The Pristsne Culture of Capttalism, p. 108. 

3! Ibid , p. 163. 

3! Fredric Jameson, The Pedstecal Umcomscroms: Narrative as a Socially Symbols Act, Ithaca 
1981, pp 52-3 

33 Frednc Jameson, ‘Of Islands and Trenches Neutralization and the Production of 
Utopian Discourse’, ın The Ideslegzes of Theory, Essays 1971-1986, Volume O, Syntax of 
History, Minneapolis 1988, p. 90 
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the archaic and limiting category of ‘class’ or caste through new, mobile, fis- 
siparous communities of affect.4 However, Fowr Weddings and a Funeral 
does not manage to sustain this opposition. On the posters and promotional 
material, we see.Carrie and Charles executing one last costume 

(dressed for a wedding—precisely what the narrative has forbidden them) 
and the dead Gareth showering them with confetti (engaged in the celebra- 
tion of an institution which the narrative has used him to criticize). 


It is important to note in Fowr Weddings and a Funeral that this strange 
coincidence of Ukanian and postmodem culture would appear to contra- 
dict the understanding of historical change in which caste culture is the 
expression of an early modern form of capitalism (as it was with Nairn) and 
postmodern style is the expression of late capitalism (as it was in the New 
‘Times project). Another way of understanding this convergence and conti- 
nuity between caste signs and style signs 1s to remember, as Wood has 
shown, that capital cannot be expected to conform to the projected differ- 
ences of new and old that the bourgeois paradigm clings to. The irony here 
then, in the context of the New Times project, is that the proclaimed post- 
modern demotion of class as just one more identity, may well simply be 
recuperated by New Labour’s romance with the City of London.55 


From the standpoint of the Nairn-Anderson theses, matters are more 
complicated since there is 2 Ukanian political antinomy which might 





+4 See Dick Hebdige, ‘After the Masses’, in Stuart Hall and Martin Jacques, eds, New Trames: 
The Changray Face of Politics mm the 1990s, Verso, London 1991, P 91. In some ways it might 
be argued that che most recent theoretical manifestations of the bourgeois paradigm have 
been situated within the realm of the postmodern. There ıs a continuity between the 
Naim-Anderson theses and some of the positions adopted around the phenomenon of post- 
Focdism Both share the bourgeors paradıgm's mythification of capital and swerve from fac- 
ing the irreducible contradictions that capital presents for thinking a genuinely inclusive 
democranc politics Thus the theortration of capital in the ‘New Times’ project ts thar it 
bas lost ics systematic characteristics and become fragmentary The political economy of 
post-Focdism 1s supposed to ‘multiply the spaces ın which a culture of the Left can operare ' 
(See Wood, Dessecracy A gusast Capstalism, Cambridge 1995, p. 2 ) Ultimately therefore, the 
bourgeois paradigm with its determinist model of progress founded oa a progressive capi- 
talism 1s not dissimilar to the model of historical contingency offered in 

Both are grounded oa the evasion oc containment of the irreducible contradictions posed 
by capitalism to participatory democracy which only its socialise antichens can resolve 

33 The articulation of the bourgeois paradigm by Blairite Labour can be seen as baving 
absorbed che New Times vision vis such intermediaries as Demos Promising to modern- 
ize the political superstructure and at the same time insisting on economic continuity 
with Tharcherism, Blair's New Labour poses certain difficulties for contemporary left pol- 
1acs Because the Left has, in some areas ın the last decade or so, given up contesting capi- 
calism and succumbed to a belief in its inexorability, there has been a willingness to give 
credence to the idea that Thatcherism must be taken at fece value when it declares itself a 
‘modernizing’ force. According to this argument, Thatcherism was not a savage intensifi- 
cation of the contradictions of capital but just a regressive, New Right political articula- 
tion of something which exceeded its grasp—‘the revolutionary pocential of modern 
capital ’ See Stuart Hall The Meaning of New Times’, in Hall and Jacques, New Tres 
Thus there was the modernizing pert of Thatchensm which participated in an epochal 
shift larger than itself and a regressive, backward looking part All the Left has to do 1s to 


between socialism and modernity’ that 1s, by passing beyond class politics (old tumes) and 
into identity politics (New Tres) See ibid , p 127. Thos any strategic sense of the funda- 
mental contradictroas of capitalism is lost and socialism is absorbed within the bourgeois 
paradigm. Thus left the New Trmes/Demos project entirely open to the cynical Blairite 
rearciculacion that 1s engulfing 1t. 
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serve as a deus ex machina, namely any threat to the Union with 
Scotland. In Fowr Weddings and a Funeral this is, at least subliminally, 
registered by the fact that the wedding at which Gareth dies is clearly 
located in Scotland. Indeed, Gareth is asphyxiated by the Ukanian toxic- 
ity of the castle concermed—Tt’s bloody Brigadoon!’ Ukania, like Briga- 
doon, to which one can only gain access once every few centuries, is an 
enclosed community which is for Gareth a deathly umprisonment. But 
undoubtedly some Scots now suppose the spell can be broken, a circum- 
stance thar has allowed an altogether different, Hollywood-sponsored 
version of patriotic heritage film to flourish, as in Rob Roy and Braveheart 
(both 1995). If Scottish independence came to pass, and this is not the 
place to consider such extra-Ukanian scenarios, then Wood’s paradigm 
would have undergone an amoeba-like division and duplication, not 
entirely lacking in its own implications for class struggle in both parts of 
the severed realm. 


Whar then are the social contradictions which underlie the operation of 
the bourgeois paradigm as an ideological strategy of containment? They 
are the contradictions between capitalism and democratic socialism. At 
this level we are concerned not with the antinomies of the bourgeois 
paradigm bur with the contradiction between capital and labour, and 
with class antagonism as an explanation for the movement of history. 
Capital limits the boundaries of democratic enfranchisement. It cannot 
allow the interference that substantive democracy would inflict on the 
economic imperatives of capital accumulation. Liberal democracy blinds 
itself to these limits with the vision of its potential universal political 
enfranchisement. The objective social contradiction of capitalism, there- 
fore, can be summed up as the coexistence of inclusion (potential politi- 
cal universalism) and exclusion (economic exploitation being 
unavoidable within capitalism). Here lies the source of the riddle around 
which Four Weddings and a Funeral circles—how to imagine a ceremony 
which does not turn out to be closed. This issue is bewilderingly mythi- 

fied by the New Times /Demos version of the bourgeois paradigm, just as 
it is postponed and relocated by the Nairn-Anderson critique of Ukania. 


It 1s, 1n view of the arguments put forward here, appropriate that a film 
explicitly concerned with the necessity and the apparent present 
unthinkability of class struggle as a source of historical change should 
take contemporary heritage culture as its framework. This dilemma 1s 
expressed in Brassed Off as an enigma which betrays the presence of the 
bourgeois paradigm and can be summed up as follows: how can you have 
a colliery band without a colliery? Class struggle—signified by the 
archaic brass band which 1s constituted in the early scenes according to 
the traditions of mutuality familiar to historians of the labour move- 
ment—is thus presented as inappropriate to the economic conditions of 
post-Fordism. The band must therefore sever itself from the colliery and 
embark upon the heritage trail, entering ‘competitions’ and becoming a 
living museum. Caste regalia (old brass, uniforms) can then be magically 
transformed into style signs. The escape from ‘class’ is complete. 
However, whilst sketching such a narrative trajectory, ultimarely the 
film shows no enthusiasm for it. Rather it is seen as an evasion of the eco- 
nomic position of the miners. The other solution, the denial of the 
defeats of organised labour during the 1980s and the maintenance of the 
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old ways, is ruled out from the start. Set in the recent past, 1992, but 
really a coda to the defeat of 1984, ıt is the ratevention of working-class 
political culture and struggle that 1s the issue here, not the dogged per- 
sistence of older traditions. This objective 1s, of course, frustrated by the 
limited expression it can achieve within the terms of the bourgeois para- 
digm—thus working-class struggle can only be imagined as the archaic 
world of the all-male brass band and is only relevant in the context of ~. 
specific forms of industrial labour. The end of the film presents us with a 
vision of the new and the old which leaves the unsatisfactory nature of 
both clear and thus exposes the conceptual limitations of the bourgeois 
paradigm. Actual success in the national brass band ‘finals’ is rejected as 
a plausible opening to the future—the magical dissolution of ‘class’ is no 
response to the dull and persisting compulsions of class. This first ending 
is followed by a second, equally problematic one—the open-top double- 
decker night tour of London’s Ukanian landscape to brass accompani- 
ment. (There are echoes here of Nairn’s lost ‘Northern’ Republican 
escape from the enchantment of Old England as the bus passes the night - 
shrouded Palace of Westminster). This route also carries no conviction. 
Caste rituals (a lads night out) are no reinvention or reinvigoration of 
working class struggle. Nevertheless the knot that ties up this film—the 
demonstrable and felt need for class struggle inexplicably becoming 
either its hollow farewell or its nostalgic evasion—makes the intention 
of this film’s contribution to the debate on heritage culture painfully 
clear: thinking class and the contradictions of capitalism outside the 


bourgeois paradigm are tasks of the greatest political urgency. 
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scanner 
Mike Marqusee 


New Labour and its Discontents 


The week before the European Union summit ın Amsterdam, Tony Blair 
delivered a Thatcher-style lecture at the Malmö gathering of European 
socialist parties. ‘As I said to the Labour Party a few years ago, we must 
modernize or die,’ he declared; there was no choice for the European Left 
but to adopt the New Labour cocktail of ‘labour market flexibility’ and 
‘welfare reform’. Having effectively argued for the export of Thatcherism 
to the rest of Europe, and echoed the Bundesbank line that ‘EMU cannot 
work if it is set up on the basis of a fudge’, 1t was not surprising that in 
Amsterdam Blair opposed any expansionary revision of the Dublin sta- 
bility pact or any direct investment in job creation, and left the new 
French socialist government isolated.’ 


Blair’s other ‘trrumphs’ in Amsterdam were his retention of British con- 
trol over borders, visas and immugration policy and his insistence that 
western European defence remain the preserve of NATO. The champi- 
onship of NATO, and acquiescence in its perilous eastward expension, is 
remarkable testament to the persistence of ‘Old Labour’ Atlanticism at 
the heart of the New Labour’ government.” The forthcoming Defence 
Review, we are assured, will ‘not be Treasury led’, and has explicitly 
excluded Trident and the Eurofighter. 


In contrast, the NHS spending review is to exclude nothing, including 
charges for GP visits, food and accommodation in hospitals, and prescrip- 
tions for pensioners. In his interim budget, Gordon Brown recommitted 
Labour to ‘fiscal responsibility’ and severe long-term restrictions ın pub- 
lic spending, though to stave off a collapse in the health service, he 





1 In hus lecture to the City in Apal 1997, Blair had already promised that New Labour 
would seek ‘to extend the flexible labour markets to the rest of Europe’ rather chan ‘impart 
Burosclerosis’ This perspective bas been analyzed and rebutted in detail in Michael 
Barratt Brown, ‘Where Blair is Wrong’, Earepecn Lobour Foram, Pamphlet No. 11. 

2 The new defence teem is packed with veteran Cold Warnors. Defence Secretary George 
Robertson 1s a member of the British Aclanuc Committee, and along with Defence 
Ministers John Gilbert and John Spellar sits oa the Atlantic Council. The network of con- 
nections between the Blair government and organized Arlanucism is documented in 
Lebster, no. 33, Summer 1997. 
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raided reserves to find an extra £1.3 billion for patient care.’ Even with 
the extra funds, however, Brown’s projections will require cuts in NHS 
spending larger than any implemented under the Tories, and there are no 
measures to make more than a slight dent in the backlog of hospital 
maintenance, now put at a minimum cost of £10 billion. Meanwhile, 
waiting lists soar and hospitals close. At some point, the Government 
will propose new charges and new forms of health ‘rationing’ in order to ~. 
deal with the fiscal dilemma. Since the NHS is at the core of Labour's 
identity—in the minds of Party members and the general public alike— 
a future NHS crisis could precipitate major conflicts between the Govern- 
ment and its supporters. 


Similarly, recurring cash crises in schools, colleges and universities could 
well make the Prime Minister’s vaunted insistence on ‘education, educa- 
tion, education’ ring hollow. The money Brown has found from reserves 
aod from the windfall tax will only arrest the rapid growth in class sizes, 
not reduce them, and will fund less than half the estimated backlog of _ 
capital repairs. A revival of the angry parent-teacher protests af 1995 isa 
real possibility, and would represent an awkward challenge to the Blair 
Government. 


Joho Prescott’s plans to sell off a controlling stake in London Under- 
ground may have shocked Londoners, and contradicted Labour election 
pledges, but they reflect the new government’s priorities and philosophy, 

as well as its desire to please the CBI. Blair has packed his team with busi- 
ness and City figures, and has missed no chance to declare New Labour 
‘the party of business’.4 There was not a single line in the Queen’s Speech 
that promised to alter the imbalance of power in industrial relations cre- 
ated by eighteen years of Conservative rule. The right to union recogni- ~ 
tion where a majority of workers wish ıt, a long-standing promuse, will 
reach the statute book, after consultation with employers, in two years at 
the earliest. There 1s no indication that the government will use its share 
in the Merseyside Docks and Harbour Corporation to help reinstate the 
locked out Liverpool dockers—this would be a potent symbol of support 
for workers’ rights, which is why ıt will not appeal to Blair. And there 1s 
no indication that the government will take any steps to redress LO 
complaints about British trade union laws.’ Blair ıs also opposed to 
extensions to Britain of a number of BU Social Chapter provisions such as 
works’ councils.® He is, at best, a lukewarm adherent to the minimum 
wage policy, and will want the Low Pay Commussion to come up with a 
sufficiently dersory figure and a sufficiently qualified formula— 
through exemptions, peo azenon, and so forth—to preserve ‘labour 
flexibility’. 





3 This 1s less chan che extra £1 6 billion pumped into the NHS by the Conservatives in 
1996-97. 

4 Among the business figures on the Blair team are David Simons of BP, Peter Davis of the 
Prudential, Robert Ayling of Brush Aicweys, and Martın Taylor of Barclays The latter 
two are currently engaged in angry disputes with trade unions 

3 The ILO wants the restoranion of the nght to take secondary (solidanty) action, the nght ~ 
to reinstatement after unfair dismissal, the right of trade unions to discipline members 
who have failed to comply with lawful and democraric strike ballots, and protection 
against selective dismissal of strikers 

6 Frnancial Trees, 5 June 1997 
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‘Reforming’ Welfare 


The complement to ‘flexibility’ is ‘welfare reform’, and it 1s here that the 
Government’s plans cause most alarm. Blair has handed the ‘welfare 
reform’ brief to Frank Field, who believes that Britain's welfare system 
generates ‘dependency’, ‘idleness’ and ‘dishonesty’ because it is not based 
on ‘a balanced view of human nature’. Members of the ‘underclass’ have 
failed to keep up with the pace of change and have priced themselves out 
of the labour market. Accordingly, ‘income support has to be changed 
from a safe long-term resting place into a launch pad back into the main- 
stream of Great Britain Limited.” Field is also an admurer of privatized 
national pension schemes, such as that in Chile, and wants to see com- 
pulsory, ‘individually owned’, privately-managed pension entitlements 
running alongside a minimum state scheme.® 


For Field and Blair, the purpose of ‘welfare reform’ is twofold: to reduce 
state spending and to compel workers into the labour market on terms 
advantageous to employers—which is why it poses a threat to a much 
larger social segment than the ‘underclass’. The coercive approach to the 
‘work-shy’ has already been displayed in the ‘welfare-to-work’ pro- 
gramme that was the centrepiece of Gordon Brown’s first budget. 
According to Larry Elliott in the Guardian, ‘Job subsidies and encourag- 
ing single parents back unto the workplace will merely have the effect of 
driving down real wages unless the supply of jobs is expanded.’ Elliott 
goes on to argue that ‘the strong pound, high real interest rares and 
higher taxes will coalesce to reduce growth sharply next year.’ A future 
downturn and accompanying rise in unemployment would not only nul- 
lify any progress ‘welfare-to-work’ has made in cutting the figures for 
youth yoblessness; it would bring an abrupt end to any lingering ‘honey- 
moon period’, especially within the trade unions and the Labour Party. 
Taken together, a further dose of ‘labour flexibility’, ‘welfare reform’ and 
cuts in public services will merely compound poverty, inequality and 
insecurity in a country which already boasts them ın greater measure 
than nearly all other advanced economies.'° 


Those who hope Blair's harsh economic policies will be balanced by 
democratic reform are ın for a disappointment. Far from being ‘central’ 
to New Labour's ‘modernizing project’, the Scottish Parliament is for 
Blair an unwelcome inheritance from the past (like the minimum 
wage), and contrary to his own unionist prejudices as well as the 
authoritarian proclivities already apparent in his management of 
Cabinet, Government and Party."! The Freedom of Information Act 
and reform of the Lords—both promised in the manifesto—have been 
delayed, and Home Secretary Jack Straw clearly has no plans to rein- 
state the right to silence or the rights of assembly curtailed in the 
Criminal Justice Act. 





7 New Statesman, 17 January 1997 
3 See Hugo Fexio and Manuel Riesco, The Chilean Pension Fund Associations’, NLR 223, 
PP. 90-100. 
9 Larry Elliott, Ths Guardtax, 9 June 1997. 
1° See 31 European Enterprise Centre report; UNDP Human Development Report, 1997 
H See Tony Wright, ‘Who Dares Wins, New Labour, New Politics’, Fabian Soctety/New 
Statesman. 
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As it emerges from the rhetorical wrapping, the Blair package—nation- 
alism, Atlanticism, fiscal and monetary conservatism, ‘labour flexibil- 
ity’, ‘welfare reform’, and social authoritarianism—seems more and more 
a form of neo-Thatcherism. It is certainly incompatible with any strategy 
for an advance towards a more democratic, inclusive or just social order. 
It is also incompatible with the aspirations expressed ın the May First 
general election’? and the broad goals of the Labour Party and trade 
unions But ıs there a force, or an array of forces, that can reverse, or at 
least arrest, the neo-Thatcherite direction of the new government? 


The State of Play in the Labour Party 


No one should underestimate the stagnation, timidity and cynicism 
bred into the Labour Party at all levels by the long years of opposition. 
Political horizons have greatly narrowed. And no one should doubt the 
gratitude felt towards Tony Blair for delivering that elusive general elec- 
tion victory, nor the willingness to give the new government time and 
the benefit of the doubt. Yet it would be a mistake to conclude that the 
Party as a whole ıs ‘Blairized’. Across the membership, in the trade 
unions, in Parliament and even in the Cabinet, reservations about Blair, 
his ‘project’ for the Party, and the course of his government are wide- 
spread. 


The annual ballots for the constituency section of the NEC—conducted 
since the early 1990s on a one-member, one-vote basis—are one of the 
few reliable indicators of the spread of political opinion and identifica- 
tion at the grass roots. High-profile front-benchers enjoy a tremendous 
advantage in this sort of postal ballot," and it is not surprising that in 
recent years the poll has been topped by Robin Cook and David © 
Blunkett, who still trade on their ‘soft left’ credentials; last year they 
received 109,000 and 94,000 votes respectively. At the same time, the 
veteran working-class socialist Dennis Skinner received 73,000 votes, 
while left-wingers Ken Livingstone and Diane Abbott, who have taken 
the lead in articulating alternatives to Brown’s economic policies, 
polled 58,000 and 54,000 votes. Jeremy Corbyn, internationalist and 
indefatigable campaigner for everything the leadership disdains, 
received 25,000 votes. Last year, 130,000 members took part in the NEC 
elections—a turn out of just over one-third of the total membership. 
The average vote for the leadership slate was 81,500; the average vote 
for the left-wing Socialist Campaign Group slate was 42,000." In addi- 
tion, the left-leaning Peter Hain received 42,000 and the maverick Tam 
Dalyell 35,000. With the influx of new members, the number of votes 
1n these ballots have gone up—but the relative support for left candı- 
dates has remained steady. Clearly, a substantial minority of Party mem- 


x According to the BBC's election day exit poll, 58 per cent of voters wanted the new gov- 
ernment to redistribute wealth—only 15 per cent shared the opposition of both Labour 
and Tones to this ides—and 74 per cent wanted no further prrvatizations An ICM poll 
asked those who voted Labour whar the most important factors ın their decision were, 71 
per cent named health, education or welfare state issues Gallup reported thar 72 per cent 
of voters wanted public services such as bealth, education and welfare extended ‘even if it 
means some increase 1n taxes’ 

13 Especially since che NEC banned the circulation of politcal appeals by candidates. 

4 Labour Left Breafiag, June 1997 
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bers are at least sympathetic to the socialist arguments repudiated by 
the leadership. 


When it comes to policy preferences, there is probably a non-Blairite 
majority. Had there been fairly conducted ‘one-member, one-vote’ refer- 
enda on, for example, privatization, raising benefits and pensions, 
increasing income tax for the top Lo per cent, or defence cuts, the likely 
results would be contrary to the leadership’s current proclivities, which 
1s one reason why none of these issues have been put to a ballot. However, 
Blair’s triumphs ın the referenda he did choose to hold—on Clause rv 
and The Road to the Manifesto—were powerful affirmations of general 
membership acquiescence to his regime, if not to the specifics of his pro- 
gramme. 


The constituency-based Left has argued that such compliance will dissi- 
pate as government policies hurt Labour’s core constituencies. If and 
when protests against hospital closures, education cuts, deportations, or 
a public-sector pay freeze break out, numerous Labour Party members 
will join in. The reaction ın local government will be critical. There are 
some 9,000 Labour councillors—our of a total active Party membership 
of no more than 70,000—and at branch level preoccupation with local 
government electoral fortunes is inevitable. In the past, Labour council- 
lors have been able to blame cuts in services on the Tory government; in 
the future, they must either take the rap—and the consequences at the 
ballot box—or take issue with their own government, which 1s retaining 
the Tories’ ‘capping’ regime. The much vaunted phased release of capital 
receipts will allow local authorities to do no more than cut back the 
backlog of housing repairs. Without revising the ‘ring-fencing’ of hous- 
ıng revenue, rents will continue to rise. In many areas, education cuts, 1n 
particular, could force councillors to choose between confrontation with 
the government or with their own communities. However, it should be 
remembered that protest from Labour’s core constituencies—commu- 
nity groups, council tenants, public-sector workers—has been delegit- 
imized within the Labour Party. Holding oneself aloof from vocal 
‘sectoral’ pressures has become something of an article of faith, a test of 
political strength, for many Labour politicians. 


The constituency Left, organized in a variety of overlapping groups and 
publications, has waged a tenacious but largely unsuccessful battle over 
the last decade. Though sectarian distractions persist, there 1s broad 
agreement across the Left on the need to reach out to the mainstream of 
the Party to rally support for besic ‘Labour’ commitments—the link 
with the trade unions, full employment, universal benefits, a strong 
minimum wage, progressive taxation and investment in public services. 
In theory, a coalition around such issues could develop but the obstacles 
to it are formidable. 


e Since 1992, some 100,000 members have left the Party and some 
200,000 joined—leaving the Party with a current claimed member- 
ship of about 400,000. According to Labour’s own surveys, about 
half of current members are in social classes A and B (professional and 
managerial), and only ro per cent are manual workers. Labour Party 
membership has always been disproportionately middle class but this 
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disproportion has been exaggerated by recent developments.*> To the 
extent that the membership 1s insulated from the impact of govern- 
ment policies, it 1s less likely to rebel, though those employed in the 
public sector will directly witness the crisis of social provision. 

e Party activism declined in the second half of the 1980s and has since 
remained at a low ebb. Following the election campaign and victory, 
attendance at meetings appear to have increased, but it is too early to 
say whether independent or community-based activity will revive. 
The newspapers of the Labour Left—Tribwas, Labour Left Briefing and 
Socialist Campaign Group News—teach only some 10,000 readers, leav- 
ing the vast majority of members reliant on the mainstream media for 
news and analysis. 

© The leadership has the powers required to discipline local parties that 
step out of line and has repeatedly shown that it is prepared to use 
them. 

e By their very nature, constituency Labour Party activists are a dis- 
parate and often parochial lot. Galvanizing them requires a powerful 
national focus. Without a lead from Labour MPs or the trade unions, 
and the identification of key issues, it 1s almost ımpossıble for dissent 
at the Party’s grass roots to coalesce into a force with which Blair 
would have to reckon. 


New Labour and the Unions 


In the unions, there 1s no shortage of grounds for discontent with New 
Labour, and in private most union leaders regard Blair with hostility. 
Recent months have seen a proliferation of strike ballots and disputes in a 
wide variety of sectors—among postal workers, further and higher educa- 


tion, bank-workers, airline crew, train drivers—challenging public-sector ~ 


spending limits or businessmen friendly to New Labour like Ayling and 
Taylor. Union conferences held since the election have been marked by 
renewed confidence and some cautious criticism of the Labour leader- 
ship.'® Rodney Bickerstaffe, General Secretary of the 1.3 million-member 
Unison (the largest public-sector union in Europe), has called the 250,000 
jobs to be created by the welfare-to-work programme ‘a nonsense if they 
don’t protect jobs elsewhere’—particularly in health and local govern- 
ment. ASLEF President Bill McKenzie warned ‘so-called New Labour’ not 
to forget ‘trade unionists who provided the battalions on the doorsteps’ 


~ 


and insisted that the unions did not want ‘simply a better managed dose of _ 


the old medicines’. Nearly all the major unions affiliated to Labour now 
back the £4.42 minimum wage formula, the relnking of pensions and 
earnings, renationalization of the railways, abolition of the Jobseekers’ 
Allowance and opposition to prt—all policies rejected by the Prime 
Minister." GMB General Secretary John Edmonds told his conference not 
to indulge in ‘unthinking loyalty’ to the new Government and promised 
that the union would pursue its own independent politcal priorities. The 
GMB—for many years the fulcrum of Labour politics, but sidelined under 


13 Not only policy developments bur recruitment via newspaper advertisemencs and credit 
card payments have also had an effect on the social composition of Party membership 

16 | gbewr Research reports that 1 3 million working days were lost through industrial dis- 
putes in 1996, three times the number recorded ın 1995, and the highest since 1990 

"7 Morusag Star, 18 June 1997 

18 The unions are ASLEF, RMT, MSF, Unison, GMB, TGWU, CWU, USDAW and GPMU 
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Blair—has now joined the TGWU and Unison in calling for entry into EMU 
to be delayed and for reconsideration of the convergence criteria.” John 
Monks of the TUC is now the only major voice in the union movement in 
favour of joining the single currency under any conditions. United around 
a core of progressrve economic and social priorities, the GMB-TGWU- 
Unison axis—together commanding more than a quarter of Labour con- 
ference votes, and sponsoring some 150 Labour MPs—is certainly the 
biggest potential labour movement thorn in Blair’s side. 


For some years the unions have been extremely reluctant to make their 
weight felt inside the Labour Party. At the joint Shadow Cabinet/NEc 
meeting which voted on the Party’s election manifesto, Dennis Skinner 
argued for the inclusion of pledges on statutory protection for workers 
after six months employment, a minimum wage of at least £4 an hour, 
and abolition of the Jobseekers’ Allowance—but could find no seconders 
for these modest proposals, despite the presence of representatives from 
Unison, GMB, TGWU, RMT, MSF, GPMU and UsDAW, all unions strongly 
committed to such policies.?° Since the election, union leaders have been 
mollified by friendly noises and sotto voce reassurances from ministers; after 
eighteen years of brutal antagonism from the Government, the change in 
tone 1s widely welcomed, and for a number of union leaders sufficient. In 
addition, within nearly all the affiliated unions, there is a cadre of full- 
tumers whose first loyalty 1s to the Labour leadership and who will go to 
great lengths to block any public conflict with the Blair administration.”* 


However, next year’s public-sector pay round could strain both loyalty 
and patience. Brown’s budgetary plans imply a wage freeze. Members 
may not accept this for the fifth year running, and from a Labour govern- 
ment they helped to elect. Should Blair's Low Pay Commission emerge 
with an unsatisfactory formula, the scene could be set for a major con- 
frontation. In a number of unions, both members and officials are 
increasingly wondering whether they are getting fair treatment from a 
Party that still relies on them for at least half its income—though the 
proportion has declined in recent years. In a number of unions—among 
them the RMT, FBU, and Bakers—moves towards more detached, selec- 
tive support for Labour have been mooted. Overall, events are pushing 
the unions towards a reassertion of their political autonomy. Whether 
this tendency will ultimately be expressed in a withdrawal from electoral 
politics, trying to regain rights within the Labour Party, or an electoral 
break from Labour is hard to predict. Certainly, one factor shaping trade 
union attitudes to the Party will be the perceived level of dissent within 
the PLP and the Cabinet. 


The Parliamentary Labour Party 


The new PLP remains something of an enigma. The Blairite hard core, 
though a minority, emerged from the election with their ranks swelled 





19 Morang Star, 4 June 1997 The TGWU Executive declared the convergence creena ‘a 
real threat to jobs and services’; the GMB warned thar che Meastricht timetable and criteria 
were ‘a threat co public spending and the welfare state safety net’. 

= Socialist Campaign Group News, May 1997 

a1 A number have connections to the LCC or the NUS, a Unison sctivist described them as 
‘Blair's fifth column in the trede unions’. 
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by the addition of key leadership loyalists and a reconfirmed Safi - 
in their own mission. They will be the best organized, most alert and 
most strategically hard-headed faction within the PLP. However, theit 
capacity to alienate backbenchers—and ministers—with their arrogance 
and exclusivity should not be underestimated. 


Much attention has focused on Labour’s 101 women MPs, and the ‘change ~ 
of culture’ they will bring to the Commons. While a créche in che 
Commons and revised working hours for MPs are welcome, they are no 
substitute for a determination to improve the lot of working-class 
women outside the Palace of Westminster. Unfortunately these women 
MPs have entered Parliament at a time when the organized, independent 
power of women in the Labour Party is ın decline. Most are creatures of 
the Party machine and leadership patronage; only a handful maintain 
links with women’s organizations.?? Their response to legislation which 
deprives single mothers of benefit will be a key test. 


Ironically, the stringent efforts made to control the selection of candi- 
dates and to exclude potential dissenters were partially nullified by the 
scale of the landslide which brought into the House some 100 MPs whom 
the apparatus simply had not bothered to vet. Many of the new MPs are 
unknown quantities and it is unlikely that more than a minority sub- 
scribe to the full Blairite credo. Given a choice and a chance, most would 
support progressive tax increases to fund improved public services 
During Gordon Brown’s budget speech, it was the extra spending on 
health and education which won the loudest cheers from Labour back- 
benchers. According to a poll in the Observer, 80 per cent of Labour MPs— 
and 90 per cent of the new intake—want arms spending cut.?3 In the 
secret ballot for the PLP Parliamentary Commuttee—in which all Labour ~ 
MPs take part—1independent figures such as Jean Corston, Ann Clwyd, 
aod Chris Mullin secured election, despite pressure from Labour whips 
to vote for ‘more reliable’ candidates. 


The Socialist Campaign Group has gained six new members, but still 
accounts for a mere 7 per cent of the PLP. For all its weaknesses—notably 
its inertia and individualism—the SCG as a group has steadily and bravely 
opposed the nghtward march of the leadership, outlined alternative poli- 
cies and maintained some links with extra-parliamentary activity. They 
hope to reach out to a large but as yet undetermined minority of MPs who 
have doubts about the Blair approach and may be looking for an alterna- 

tive. Towards that end, they are correctly taking a flexible approach, hold- 
ing open meetings on specific topics with invited expert speakers— 
including Peter Townsend and Eddie George. What’s Left, a group which 
aims to chart a course between uncritical leadership loyalty and the ‘oppo- 
sitionism’ of the Campaign Group, claims a dozen new adherents.™ It is 
the latest embodiment of the ‘soft left’ strategy of ‘critical support’ for the 
leadership—a strategy which has proven barren over the last decade. At 





™ Ror an analysis of the decline of the Labour women’s organization and the replacement ~ 
of socialist feminism by ‘fermocracy’, see ‘Feminism After Post-Feminism’, by Lix Davies, 
Exrepecs Labour Forum 

23 The Observer, 8 June 1997 

™ Recently rechristened “New Left in New Labour’. 
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each crucial juncture, the compulsions of leadership ‘support’ quashed 
incipient criticism. Leading figures in this group—Peter Hain, Derek 
Patchett, Angela Eagle—are now members of the Government. This will 
muffle their dissent, which, in any case, generally promotes only a mar- 
ginal softening of the ‘New Labour’ project. 


The premium on discipline and loyalty to the leadership is now deeply 
entrenched in the PLP. New PLP rules give the whip power to suspend 
members at will and require MPs to submit early day motions for vetting. 
Llew Smuth’s allegations about the threats made to him by Welsh 
Secretary Ron Davies are only too credible to Labour MPs. It has been 
hinted that while occasional dissent on particular issues by ‘conviction 
backbenchers’ would be tolerated, there would be no room for MPs like 
Alan Simpson, SCG secretary, who ‘disagree with many fundamental ele- 
ments of the programme’.?? Given the scale of Labour's Commons major- 
ity, the Prime Minister has plenty of scope for suspensions and 
expulsions and may take advantage of any early opportunity to set an 
example poxr excowrager les autres. For the ‘fear and favour’ factor to be 
overcome in the PLP, pressure from outside would have to be substantial. 


During the last Parliament, the largest single rebellion in Labour’s ranks 
came in May 1993—during John Smith's brief tenure—over the third 
reading of the Maastricht Bill. Sixty-six Labour MPs voted against the - 
Bill, thereby defying the whips’ injunction to abstain—1o of the 66 are 
not in the new Parliament. In addition to an old core of Labour Euro- 
sceptics, there is a newer band of left-wing internationalists who have 
made common cause with anti-Maastricht protesters on the continent, 
and who will counterpose a ‘People’s Europe’ to the ‘Bankers’ Europe’. 
Any attempt by Blair to force Labour MPs to back a ‘yes’ vote in a referen- 
dum on EMU would lead to sharp conflict at all levels of the labour move- 
ment. However, as in France, opposition to HMU—in its current, 
deflationary form—will become a major labour movement rallying 
point only when EMU comes to be seen as a driving force behind ın- 
creased unemployment or cuts in public services and welfare provision. 


Given the shrinking gap between New Labour and the Tories, it will fall 
to left Labour MPs—sometimes in company with sNP, Plaid Cymru or 
Liberal Democrats—to signal the real democratic options facing the 
country. The task of providing a voice for working-class politics in 
Parliament is essential, but ıt carries obvious risks to the individuals 
involved. The response in the unions and constituencies to any action 
against Parliamentary dissenters will reveal much about the confidence 
and independence of the labour movement. 


The Cabinet 


Inevitably, there is speculation about possible future divisions within the 
Cabinet. Various figures—notably Robin Cook, John Prescott and 
Gordon Brown—are said to be potential rivals to Blair or even leaders of 
a left opposition within the Labour Party. Well before the election, deci- 
phering alignments and potential splits among Labour’s leaders had 





* Donald Macintyre, The Independent, 25 June 1997. 


become a form of Kremlinology. But ın assessing the potential for rebel- 
hon within the Cabinet, it 1s necessary to disentangle realities from spin- 
doctoring. The media gossip about nvalres and divisions 1s largely 
fuelled by the camps surrounding the various key players. Hints of dis- 
sent, or accusations of dissent, are rarely what they seem. The impression 
of independence—and with ıt an appeal to a power base outside the 
Cabinet, whether in the PLP, unions, constituencies or the media— ~ 
makes a politician of value to the leadership, but any exercise of genuine 
independence is unacceptable and carries an immediate penalty of exclu- 


sion. 


The Cabinet ıs not a Blairite monolith. Among its members are people 
with major reservations about key aspects of Blair’s politics, though ıt 
is unclear whether any of them have, even covertly, a general critique of 
the Thatcherite logic of ‘labour flexibility’ and ‘welfare reform’.?° On 
some issues they will act as a restraining influence on the Prime 
Minister and his circle, but ıt would be unwise to overestimate the 
political significance of divisions in the Cabinet and foolish to adopt a 
strategy reliant on them. It is as-well to remember that these people 
have travelled a long road over the last twenty years, and they would 
only consider turning back to the ideas they have repudiated in 
extreme cifcumstances. What’s more, the sheer radicalism of Blair’s 
departure from the social democracy to which potential cabinet dissi- 
dents might be supposed to adhere makes challenging the leadership 
an ever more risky and radical adventure. If the Blair regime comes 
under intense political pressure, ıt is certainly possible that one or 
more leading cabinet members could emerge as a focus for opposition, 
but this Cabinet 1s unlikely to see the kind of ideological tussle which _ 
marked Thatcher's first years. 


In any case, many Party observers, and not a few MPs, believe that, faced 
with a challenge of substance from Labour MPs, the trade unions or the 
constituencies, Blair would choose to break the Party rather than give 
way to pressure from ıt. 


Blueprint for a Virtual Party 


Labour into Power, a document approved by the National Executive in 
January 1997, contains proposals for the most far reaching changes in _ 
the Party’s constitution since 1918. Just as Labour’s ideology, policies 
and presentation have been ‘modernized’, so now must its internal 
structure.?? In sharp contrast to the movement for democratic reform 
which swept through constituencies and trades unions in the late 
1970s and early 1980s, the Labour rato Power package is one generated 


% Take Robin Cook's statement on Europe after che French election: “We've got to be 
adult, mature and responsible about his. growth and employment are very important 
obyectrves, but they can't be pursued at the expense of price stability’ Freemcsa! Times, 16 
June 1997. 

*7 The symbolic break with Old Labour has been made in ideological terms through Clause ~ 
Iv, ın policy terms through New Labour, New Life foc Batun, pow it needs to be made in 
organrrationel terms ' LCC, New Lebexr: A Stabebelders’ Party. Labour rate Power itself claims 
the new proposals emanate from the new Clause rv, ‘which has umplicanions for the intemal 
structure, organrmation, decision-making, accountability and culture of our party’ 
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by the Party leadership and imposed from above on the rank and file. 
Trade unions and constituencies are still adjusting to recent 
changes—the loss of the trade union voice in the selection of parlia- 
mentary candidates, one-member, one-vote for the constituency sec- 
tion of the NEC and ın leadership elections, the 50-50 split between 
CLPs and trade unions at conference, the loosening of the block vote— 
which many believed formed the basis for a long term modus vivendi 
within the Party. The only people eager for further change, especially 
of the type proposed in Labowr into Power, are those grouped around 
Blair himself. 


That Labour’s federal apparatus and internal democracy require revision 
and renewal cannot be dented. NEC deliberations and voting records 
should be made available to Party members—at the moment the Party’s 
supreme body effectively exercises its power ın secret, unscrutinized by 
the members or the unions. Basic membership rights—notably freedom 
of speech and association and the right to 1nformation—need to be estab- 
lished, along with some meaningful rank-and-file control over full- 
tumers, who act for the most part as disciplinary agents for the 
leadership. Control of the Conference agenda has to be recovered from 
the spin-doctors and a far greater proportion of conference time needs to 
be allocated to contributions from delegates, as opposed to speeches and 
presentations from front-benchers. Contrary to media impressions, it 
was the Left which first advocated the current 50-50 split in conference 
votes between constituencies and trade unions.?? Again, contrary to press 
mythology, the Left has fared better in the NEC ballots since they were 
conducted under one-member, one-vote (OMOV) than it had in the 


immediately preceding years.?9 


Over the last fifteen years, the Labour Right has worked hard to claw 
beck much of the ground won by the Bennite movement for accounta- 
bility, and ın particular to re-establish the supremacy of the parliamen- 
tary leadership. It has done this not by restoring the discredited status 
quo ante, but by appealing to the widely-shared aims of ‘democratiza- 
tion’ and ‘modernization’. Under the cloak of omov, Party leaders 
moved to reduce not just activist power, but the general capacity of the 
broader membership to hold MPs or themselves to account, or to shape 
Party policy. In recent years, the leadership has made effective and highly 
publicized use of plebiscitary postal ballots. These are hailed as a major 
democratic innovation, but in practice they eliminate informed collec- 
tive discussion and transform every key decision into a test of loyalty to 
the leadership. Ladbowr tato Power marks a huge leap forward in this long 
process of anti-democratic reform. Its goal 1s a species of ‘virtual party’ 
which dispenses with an active membership. 


First notice of the new agenda was given when the Labour Coordinating 
Committee, a small organization with a long history of kite-flying on 
behalf of the leadership, distributed copies of New Labour: A Stakebolders’ 


™ The leadership only adopted this aim when ıt became confident, ın the early 1990s, thar 
it could command a majority among CLPs. 

» Dennis Skinner lost his place on the NEC for one year, but regained ıt when aggregate, 
nation-wide postal balloting was introduced. 
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Party at the Party conference in the autumn of 1996.3° Premised on a 
vaguely postmodernist assertion of the death of mass politics, the docu- 
ment seemed determined to redefine labour movement membership— 
and political participation in general—as a species of consumerism. The 
LCC proposed a complete transformation of existing Party organs, 
removing all vestiges of trade union influence, dispensing with delegate- 
based, representative democracy at every level, curning CLPs into purely 
social and electoral bodies, redefining conference as a ‘showcase’ and 
ensuring that ‘there is no potential for the NEC to become a focus for 
opposition to the Labour government’. 


Key themes ın the LCC document re-emerged a few months later in 
Labour into Power, which is expected to form the basis of a package of 
constitutional changes to be voted on at the 1997 conference. Ladbusr rto 
Power is swathed in the rhetoric of ‘partnership’, ‘mutuality’, ‘trust’, ‘dia- 
logue’, and ‘two-way communication’. It appears to be promising a 
kinder, gentler Labour Party, shorn of divisive debates and the tedious 
formalism of voting on resolutions and amendments. The rigours of 
accountability, representation and transparent decision-making are to be 
dissolved in ‘a willingness of partners to work together’. For all its emol- 
hent language, the Laboxr into Power package effectively extinguishes 
most of the remaining rights and powers of constituency members and 
trade unions. It is a characteristically Blairite form of ‘modernization’, 
utterly detached from—and antithetical to—democratization. Leboxr 
into Power argues that the Party must ‘respect the distinct responsibilities 
and duties of the NEC and the Party’ as opposed to those of a Labour gov- 
ernment whose ‘prime responsibility is to the people, the country at 
large and Parliament’. The Blair belief in strong leadership exercised on _ 
behalf of the national interest, beyond class and idclogy, 1s to be institu- 

tionalized in the Party constitution. 


The Byzantine opacity of the two-year, ‘rolling’ policy-making process 
outlined in Labosr mto Power has attracted much ridicule. Instead of sub- 
mitting resolutions and amendments directly to annual conference, as 
they do now, constituencies and trade unions, along with ‘individuals’— 
not necessarily members of the Party—‘community organizations’, ‘vol- 
untary groups’, and so forth ‘would be invited to make submissions, 
proposals and recommendations’ to a variety of ‘standing commissions’. 
These commissions would, in turn, make submissions to the National _ 
Policy Forum, which would make recommendations to the new and all- 
powerful Joint Policy Committee (Jec), which would consult the NEC, 
before issuing a policy package to be ritually ratified by a conference 
whose ‘themes’ will be set by the JPc and whose nature and function 18 
redefined in Labour into Power. ‘Conference 1s a very large, mostly pub- 
lic and hugely symbolic event’; there is a danger that ‘controversial or 
significant debates’ will attract ‘sensational press attention’. “When 
Labour is ın power, Party conference becomes a main showcase for the 
Prime Minister and other members of the government’. 





3 The LCC began life in the late 19708 as part of the Bennite Left, during the 1980s ıt 
evolved into che leading constituency-level force bartling the Left, and often little more 
than an outrider of the leader's office LCC veterans are present in number in the Blair 
regime, both in the Party and the House of Commons See Richard Heffernan and Mike 
Marqusee, Daftst from the Jases of Victory. Inside Keaneck’s Labexr Party, Verso, London 1992 
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Managing Dissent 


At the beginning and end of this extreme form of ‘managed’ policy-mak- 
ing stands the JPC, which will also ‘determine which areas of policy 
should be the focus of Party activity’. Composed of equal numbers of rep- 
resentatives of ‘the Labour government’ and a reconstituted NEC, and 
chaired by the Prime Minister, the jec will have a built-in Cabinet 
majority. Indeed, all the bodies involved in the filtering process are 
likely to be dominated by individuals dependent on leadership patron- 
age. What the Campaign for Labour Party Democracy aptly dubs a ‘par- 
liamentary oligarchy’ will be in control throughout. 


Under Labosr rato Power, the National Executive Committee, previously 
between conferences the Party’s supreme governing body, would be con- 
fined to an organizational and administrative role. It would also be reor- 
ganized. There would be separate sections representing Constituency 
members, trades unions, the Cabinet, the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
Labour MEPs, aod councillors, a formula which would drastically reduce 
the proportion of NEC members directly elected by either constituencies 
or trade unions, and ensure that representatives of the Party hierarchy 
commanded a permanent majority. The women’s section, currently 
elected by the conference as a whole, would be scrapped; instead, gender 
quotas would apply in all other sections—in keeping with the postmod- 
ern preference for identity over collectivity and accountability. MPs, rep- 
resented through the PLP and the Cabinet, would not be allowed to stand 
in the constituency members’ section—cutting off dissident MPs from 
their main power base, which is likely to be spread across the constituen- 
cies. Interestingly, Labour into Power represents a major curtailment of 
OMOV, which would apply only to the election of constituency represen- 
tatives, who will be reduced from one-fourth to no more than one-sixth 
of the total NEC. Trade unions would also be marginalized on the NEC— 
and could be completely frozen out of the Jec. Crucially, no preference 
will be given to ‘internal’ over ‘external’ submissions to the policy mak- 
ing process. Resolutions passed by constituencies and trade unions will 
carry no more weight, in TE than a letter from the Catholic Church 
or the CBI. 


In its effort to persuade the Party to support a package of reforms inım- 
ical to its interests, the leadership is employing the methods used so 
effectively in the Clause Iv and Road to the Manifesto initiatives. An 
unrealistic and abbreviated consultation exercise leaves critics no 
choice but to defend an often unsatisfactory status quo.** Spin doctors 
muddy the waters, and insist the proposals are not at all what they 
seem. Trust in the leadership is demanded, and threats are issued to 
potential dissidents.3* 





3! The NEC approved the 34-page Party inte Power document in late January Because of 
the general election, constituency parties were effectively suspended from February until 
mid-May Responses to Lebexr rate Power were originally required by June 20, an effective 
six-week consultation period at the most. Under pressure, the consultation period was 
extended by a formight 

3 ‘Don’t expect any money or help at the next election’ sud Margaret McDonagh, upped 
as the next General Secretary of the Labour Party, to MPs who might oppose Lebeer sate 
Power, Labour Laft Breeftmg, June 1997. 
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But there has been surprising and welcome resistance to the Labosr rato 
Power package, probably more than to any leadership initiative of the 
past decade. Both the specific proposals and the underlying assumptions 
have come in for harsh criticism from across the Labour and trade union 
spectrum. Apart from the small minority of Blairite branches and CLPS, 
where the consultation exercise consisted of watching the video prepared 
at Millbank, most constituencies where there has been serious debate 
have either reyected the package or demanded another year to consider it. 
More than 100 resolutions from CLPs have been submitted calling for 
delay or outright rejection of the package—and the CLPs ın question rep- 
resent a wide geographical, social and political spectrum. The Greater 
London Labour Party Regional Executive rejected it, despite the absence 
of a number of left-wingers, who would only have swelled the majority. 
A new rank-and-file group, Labour Reform, based on a ‘non-political’ 
commitment to Party democracy, has joined with the longer established 
organizations on the Left to oppose Labexr into Power and in particular to 
demand more tıme to debate and amend the document. Labour Reform 
was initially linked with the What's Left MPs, but broke publicly with 
them because of their refusal to advocate any position which might be 
opposed—and therefore defeated—hy the leadership. 


At all the annual conferences held by affiliated unions since the general 
election, objections to Labowr into Power have been voiced, often by 
activists who worked for the Party before and during the campaign, and 
see no reason to surrender their say in Party affairs now, when Labour is 
finally in a position to act on their demands. The Communication 
Workers Union rejected Labowr into Power by a 95 per cent vote; the only 
speaker willing to defend it was the union’s General Secretary. RMT dele- 
gates voted unanimously against the package. The rewu Executive is 
also opposing it. In a major volte face, the GMB Executive, a body which 
usually reflects the centre of the Labour Party political spectrum, warned 
of a ‘crisis of accountability’ and insisted that conference must be ‘a sov- 
ereign body and nothing less will be acceprable’.33 GMB Conference dele- 
gates denounced the ‘quango-isation’ of policy-making. Unison, the 
largest affiliated union, would surely have rejected Laboxr into Power if its 
full conference had been allowed to debate the proposals. But because the 
union 1s the product of a three-way merger, its input into the Labour 
Party has been consigned to the tiny Affiliated Political Fund National 
Forum. Meeting ın Labour’s Millbank media centre shortly after the 
election, the Forum voted by a narrow margin to support Labour into 
Power.*4 The MSF conference, so often a bitter battlefield berween Left 
and Right, faced both ways, passing resolutions ‘welcoming’ the docu- 
ment as a whole but also resolutions opposing most of its mayor specific 
proposals. USDAW has backed Laboxr into Power, as has the GPMU, despite 
extensive dissent at conference. 


A revised package and another brief consultation period may well let the 
union leaders off the hook. In the short run, they are more concerned with 
enhancing the union-government relationship than with preserving the 





33 Morarag Star, 3 June 1997. 

% The Scottish delegation switched sides following ‘assurances’ from the Labour leader- 
ship 
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union-Party relationship. Already Tom Sawyer, Labour’s General Secret- 
ary, has visited the Cwu Policy Commuttee in an effort to convince the 
union’s leaders to disregard the overwhelming conference mandate. Con- 
cessions on conference resolutions and other elements of Labosr into Power 
will be used to secure assent to the core of the package: the supremacy of 
the Joint Policy Committee and the reconstitution of the NEC. Arm-twist- 
ing on a massive scale—backed by the familar media campaign—will be 
used to ensure a conference majority for the leadership’s proposals. Blair 
will be more than willing to take risks to push at least some version of 
Labosr into Power through this year’s conference. He knows that there will 
never be a better opportunity to complete the deconstruction of the 
Labour Party and the institutionalization of ‘New Labour’. 


The leadership appears to be driven by a terror of a replay of the 1970s. 
The premise is that the last Labour Government failed because of opposi- 
tion from the NEC and conference, not because of any flaws ın its poli- 
cies.35 The urgency with which the Lebor into Power package is being 
pressed indicates thar the leadership regards an outbreak of rank-and-file 
dissent as a mayor potential threat to their plans for ‘labour flexibility’ 
and ‘welfare reform’. The post-election honeymoon period is a unique 
Opportunity to extinguish that threat, once and for all. In a year’s time, 
events may have conspired to remind Party members and trade unionists 
at all levels exactly why they need to retain existing formal democratic 
structures. Of course, should the leadership suffer a defeat over Labowr 
into Power, ıt would mark a potential turning point; a line would have 
been drawn between Blairism and Labourism. For all the unease in the 
movement, however, ıt seems unlikely that enough people will be ready 
to draw that line at this year’s conference. 


In some ways Labor into Power may only institutionalize and consolidate 
previous practice. Some will argue that ıt merely codifies the realities of 
power in the Labour Party. While it is true that in the past the stitch-up 
culture has often prevailed, the movers and shakers still had to be able to 
muster the votes on the conference floor, and if they failed to do so they 
were 10 trouble. The democratic instruments may have been inadequate, 
ill-used, manipulated and sabotaged, bur they did exist—and provided 
corrective ballast to otherwise free-floating Labour leaderships. 


A Future for the Labour Left? 


In the past, Labour left-wingers have argued that it was Labour's struc- 
tural link to the unions and potential responsiveness to pressures from 
below—not its policies or leadership—that defined the Party’s nature 
and the role of socialists ın ıt. But if Labowr mto Power is agreed at this 
year’s conference, what remains of that argument? If there is not even a 
theoretical possibility of holding the Labour Government to account, 
what possible positive role can socialists play in it? 


In the constituencies, there will still be a membership structure to select 
electoral candidates—within strict parameters laid down by the leader- 


35 See che umportant new book by Leo Panitch and Colin Leys, Frew Bexs to Blatr The End 
of Parliamentary Sectalism, Verso, London 1997 
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ship—and perform basic tasks during election campaigns. As major fun- 
ders, trade unions will continue to have influence, though it will be lim- 
ited and increasingly outweighed by other donors. Together with the 
constituencies, the unions may be offered some kind of formal veto at 
annual conference, though it will be difficult to exercise. Apart from 
these vestigial claims, Party members and unions will be able to make 
their voices heard in the same way as everyone else—through petition- 
1ng, public meetings, street protests, and so forth. The labour movement 
as a whole will become no more than another lobby, one among many, 
pressing its case on the government, without special access or any bind- 
1ng link. However, it will take tıme for this reality to sink ın. The truth 
may hit home only when real discontent with the Government breaks 
out, and no means can be found to express it within the Party structures. 


Socialists who have abandoned Labour ın recent years argue that the Left 
is now hopelessly isolated within Blair’s Party, that changes in member- 
ship and structures have made it umpossible to win wider layers to left 
causes, that resistance to the Blair government will be far more extensive 
outside than inside the Party, that the prospect of a long war of attrition 
against Blair is unlikely to attract numbers of radical young people, and, 
critically, that remaining in the Party will muzzle the Left and prevent it 
campaigning for a clear alternative to neo-Thatcherism. 


However, as long as trade unions retain affiliation and some representa- 
tion in the Party, much working-class political debate will focus on 
Labour policies and on the kind of Labour government that is really 
needed And as long as the vast bulk of the working class votes Labour, 
and spurns left alternatives, working-class politics will be pre-eminently 
expressed in relation to the Labour Party. Furthermore, any credible elec- 
toral challenge to Labour from the Left would have to be at least ın part 
based on elements of the labour movement itself—that 1s, ıt would have 
to incorporate some unions, some MPs, and a substantial number of for- 
mer Party members. To abandon Labour before the new Government and 
the Party have both been tested would be, at best, premature. 


Inside or outside the Labour Party, the Left faces common challenges: 
countering the sway of neoliberal ideology, developing a credible eco- 
nomic programme, devising a strategy for effective popular political par- 
ticipation. The search for new forms of democratic, class-based mass 
politics is global, if uneven, and it will take place inside the Labour 
Party, among trade unionists and constituency members, whether or not 
there ıs an organized socialist Left there to promote ıt. The argument 
between Labourism and Blairism 1s a fundamental one, and its out- 
come—the scale and shape of any Blair triumph, the components of any 
alternative settlement—ts critical to the future of working-class politics 
in Britain. 


comment 
Anne Phillips 


From Inequality to Difference: 
A Severe Case of Displacement? 


When considering the shifts 1n left thinking over the past fifteen years, it 
is hard to avoid some notion of displacement: the cultural displacing the 
material; identity politics displacing class; the politics of constitutional 
reform displacing the economics of equality. Difference, in particular, 
seems to have displaced inequality as the central concern of political and 
social theory. We ask ourselves how we can achieve equality while still 
recognizing difference, rather than how we can eliminate inequality. 
This rephrasing of the questions can be traced to a variety of sources, but 
one undoubted element is the shift from exclusively class analyses of 
inequality to alternatives that consider class on a continuum with in- 
equalities of gender, ethnicity or race Class inequality lent itself to a 
strategy of elimination: a notion that the inequalities will disappear 
when the differences have finally gone. Once attention shifted to other 
forms of group difference that were not so amenable to erasure, it became 
inappropriate to regard difference as always and inevitably a problem. 
Why should sexual equality depend on abolishing the distinction be- 
tween women and men? Why should equality between ethnic cultures 
depend on each losing its distinctive features? The idea that equality is 
antithetical to difference bas been extensively criticized by feminists," 
and those theorizing the conditions for equal citizenship in societies that 
are multicultural and multi-ethnic.” For some, this remains a strategic 
point: that we cannot hope to achieve equality by ignoring differences, 
for all attempts to pretend difference away—not noticing whether some- 

‘one ıs male or female, not noticing whether she is white or black— 
will end up reinforcing the dominance of already dominant groups. For 
others, it has a more celebratory dimension: that diversity should be 
regarded as a positive feature and actively embraced in our political ini- 
tiatives. In either case, the emphasis is on heterogeneity rather than 
homogeneity, diversity rather than sameness, with the prior recognition 
of difference a crucial stage in the achievement of equality. 


One example of this is the questioning of universal models of citizenship 
that expect all individuals to enjoy identical sets of mghts or all groups 
to conform to the same constitutional arrangements.’ Another is the 





! Including Ins Marion Young’s Jastre and the Polstecs of Differences, Princeton 1990. 
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increasingly influential tradition of deliberative democracy, which starts 
from the presumption of radical difference: not the differences of opinion 
that lead one person to vote Labour and another Conservative, nor indeed 
the differences of class location that place one group in conflict with 
another, but the seemingly intractable differences of experience, values 
or cultural practices that get in the way of our mutual comprehension.‘ 


Inequalities in power have figured largely in this tradition, and those who 
favour a more deliberative democracy often present it as 2 way of eliminat- 
ing the power of vested interests or redressing the exclusion of minority 
perspectives. Yet here, too, there is a discernible shift from the economic 
to the cultural, a movement away from the economic conditions that have 
been considered necessary to democratic equality and towards the discur- 
sive interaction between groups that differ in their cultural values or 
moral beliefs. Marxism, par excellence, tended to see political equality as 
a deceptive achievement unless combined with substantrve equalities in 
social and economuc life. Indeed, even ın the paradigm of equal citizen- 
ship that developed from T.H. Marshall’s essay on civil, political and 
social rights, we were encouraged to see political equality as requiring 
substantive social rights such as the right to education or employment. 
Contemporary debates, by contrast, focus more on securing political 
inclusion to groups that differ in their cultural or moral norms. In her 
introduction to a recent collection on Democracy and Difference, Seyla 
Benhabib notes that one or two of the contributors continue to stress eco- 
nomuc and social rights as part of the substantive precondition for a suc- 
cessful deliberative democracy. But the main line of division is between 
those who defend a proceduralist or deliberatrve model that anticipates 
the possibility of political consensus, and those who develop an ‘agonistic 
model of democratic politics’ that views difference as inescapable and res- 
olution an impossible dream.> The shift from inequality to difference is 
typically framed by the unequal power relations that have denied recogni- 
tion to minority groups, but it often seems to divert attention away from 
economic aspects of inequality—and has remarkably little to say about 
specifically class inequality. In a recent article on the relationship between 
class and discourses of difference, Diana Coole argues that ‘economic 
inequality 1s bracketed out of discussion of difference.” In extending the 
range of relevant differences to include those associated with gender, eth- 
nicity or race, we may have left economic inequalities out of the picture. 





proposed in both cases is a notion of equality through difference rather than equality as 
identical treatment One might also think of the current arguments about devolution 1n 
Scotland and Wales When people ask whether it 1s fair for Scots to have their own 
nacional assembly and also be able to influence legislative decisions for the rest of the 
United Kingdom, they are working within a universal model of citizenship that would 
require all citizens to have exactly the same rights and all areas of a country exactly the 
same cooscitunonsal arrangements Those who argue for asymmetrical arrangements are 
challenging this. 
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Much of the impetus for this exclusion derived from well-rehearsed 
weaknesses in left politics: the deployment of class analysis against any 
politics associated with gender or ethnicity; the disdain for democracy 
that so often developed out of the stand-off between liberalism and 
socialism; the tendency to disparage the ‘merely’ cultural as of negligible 
significance in a world structured by economic exploitation. The pri- 
macy once accorded to class is no longer defensible. It is now all too 
apparent that the practice of an exclusively class politics overrode crucial 
differences of experience associated with gender, ethnicity, or race; in 
doing 50, it left ‘class’ as an empty category, bereft of historical meaning, 
or else elided it with the experiences and interests of the dominant sex or 
dominant ethnic group. But where the first formulations of this critique 
still seemed compatible with a broadly materialist analysis of exploita- 
tion and oppression, later versions have proved more challenging. Much 
feminist work ın the 19708, for example, continued to work within a 
framework derived from Marx, building on his insights even while 
addressing his blind-spots about women’s oppression. Class was not so 
much ‘displaced’ as retheorized ın its racialized and gendered complex- 
ity, while those who adopted a ‘dual systems’ approach to sexual and class 
oppression typically developed their theories of patriarchal relations on a 
model derived from the analysis of class. Such initiatives proved rather 
short-lived, however, and rapidly developed into a deeper questioning of 
the primacy attached to political economy per se. It was not just the 
dominance of class that had to be questioned. It was also the underlying 
hierarchy of causation that had distinguished an economic base from a 
political and cultural superstructure, or defined ‘real’ interests through 
location ın economic relations. 


Material Interests and Domination 


One element in this rethinking was epistemological: the incoherence of 
conceiving of interests outside the discourses within which these are 
generated. Much of ıt was more directly political, for many of the strug- 
gles of the last twenty years have addressed forms of domination that 
cannot be captured by ‘material interest’: the viciousness of domestic 
violence or racial assaults, the demonization of Islam, the persistent 
devaluing of ‘deviant’ sexualities, the ‘crippling self-hatred’ that can be 
imposed on people whose cultural values are socially despised.” Despite 
valiant efforts over the years, these phenomena have continued to escape 
redescription as effects of economic inequality. None of them is entirely 
detached from relations of subordination in the economy: it would be 
perverse to seek to explain violence against women without any reference 
to women’s positioning 1n the social division of labour; or to explain 
racism in contemporary America without any reference to the legacy of a 
slave-owning economy. But neither the problems nor their solutions 
have fitted neatly into what has passed for materialist analysis, for the 
primacy attached to economic relations played down what was ‘merely’ 
cultural, while the invocation of ‘real’ or ‘essential’ interests seemed to 
query the authenticity of what people perceived as their most urgent 
concerns. It ıs only ın dislodging the economic from its earlier theoreti- 
cal dominance—what Ernesto Laclau has described as the ‘arbitrary 
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dogma’® thar attached a determining role to the development of the pro- 
ductive forces—that we have been better able to address the corrosive 
impact of cultural subordination or the crucial role of political and cul- 
tural struggle in contesting relations of exclusion. 


The anxiety now voiced by a number of theorists is that this dislodging 
becomes a displacement, and that what promised to be an enlargement of ~ 
the political terrain ends up excising the economic. In a series of recent 
articles, now collected together under the title Justice Interruptus: Critical 
Reflections on the ‘Postsocialtst’ Condstion, Nancy Fraser identifies what she 
sees as a major shift in the political imaginary: 


Many actors appear to be moving away from a socialist political 
imaginary, ın which the central problem of justice 1s redistribution, 
to a ‘postsocialist’ political imaginary, in which the central problem 
of justice is recognition. With this shift, the most salient social 
movements are no longer economically defined ‘classes’ who are 
struggling to defend their ‘interests’, end ‘exploitation’, and win 
‘redistribution’. Instead, they are culturally defined ‘groups’ or 
‘communities of value’ who are struggling to defend their ‘identi- 
ties’, end ‘cultural domination’, and win ‘recognition’. The result is 
a decoupling of cultural politics from social politics, and the rela- 
tive eclipse of the latter by the former.’ 


For many of those associated with this shift, the initial expectation was 
that the old and the new would be brought together in a more satisfac- 
tory combination. The question Fraser raises 1s whether this more satis- 
factory combination ends up as mere displacement. She talks of group 
identity as ‘supplanting’ class interest, cultural domination as ‘supplant- 
ing’ economic exploitation, cultural recognition as ‘displacing’ socio- 
economic redistribution, and this language of displacement conveys her 
perception that earlier preoccupations have been pushed to one side, not 
so much built on as discarded.’° 


Fraser’s description of the new politics of recognition 1s ın many ways spe- 
cific to contemporary politics ın North America. It conjures up the so- 
called ‘culture wars’ on American campuses, which have centred on the 
representation in the teaching curriculum of women or African-Americans, 
and do indeed seem to fit within a discourse of cultural domination; and ic _ 
employs a language of recognition that has been particularly associated 
with Charles Taylor’s writings on the politics of Quebec. Political develop- 
ments ın Britain are less evidently preoccupied with battles to defend 
identities or end cultural domination or win recognition for culturally 
despised groups: we might cite a few episodes relating to che claims of 
Muslim minontties or of gay and lesbian groups, but we could not seriously 
contend thar politics has been transformed into a politics of identity or 
struggles for group recognition In other ways, however, this displacement 
of the economic is precisely what worries so many on the Left in Britain. 


8 Ernesto Laclau, New RefTactrens on the Revelatton of Our Time, Verso, Landon 1990, p 7 
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The radicalism of the new Labour government is far more evident in its 
programme for constitutional reform than in any policies for the redistrib- 
ution of income or wealth; and however much we may welcome this 
belated attention to questions of democratic accountability, the enlarge- 
ment of horizons could mean that economic equality drops out of view. 


Fraser Versus Young 


This is the issue at stake in the recent interchange between Nancy Fraser 
and Iris Marion Young."! Both theorists have been notable for their per- 
sistent attention to issues of socio-economic equality, and both have rung 
the alarm bell at various stages when colleagues have lost interest in mat- 
ters of economic privilege and economic oppression. Both are also—if to 
varying degrees—attached to what Fraser calls the politics of recognition 
and Young the politics of difference; both, that is, see contemporary soci- 
eties as characterized by a combination of economic ead cultural injus- 
tices, and neither makes any explicit claim about one being more 
‘fundamental’ than the other. But where Young stresses the continuity 
and mutual reinforcement between what might be deemed ‘economic’ 
and what might be deemed ‘cultural’, Fraser insists on an analytic dis- 
tinction in order to highlight tensions between these two. For Young, 
the risk of displacement 1s just one of those perennial risks that faces any 
progressive movement: there will always be theorists or activists who 
lose sight of issues of inequality and disadvantage, and the others have to 
be vigilant in arguing against such retreats. For Fraser, by contrast, the 
risk of displacement is significantly heightened by the failure to make 
distinctions. Some ways of battling against cultural injustice make it 
harder to fight economic injustice. If we do not admit the potential areas 
of conflict, we will be unable to move forward on both fronts at once. 


The economic injustices Fraser refers to are rooted ın the political-economic 
structure of society: exploitanon, economic marginalizanon, and the 
starker deprivation that deprives people of an adequate standard of living. 
The remedy for these lies in what (despite Man's strictures!) Fraser terms 
redistribution—a redistribution of income, a reorganization of the drvision 
of labour, a democratization of investment decisions, a transformation of 
basic economic structures. The cultural injustices, by contrast, are rooted in 
the cultural or symbolic order: the domination that subjects members of 
one cultural group to patterns of interpretation and communication that 
are associated with an alien and/or hostile culture; the misrecognition of 
one’s own cultural understandings so often associated with this; the routine 
malignment, disparagement and disrespect that is dealt out to people 
because of their sexuality, gender or race. It is hard to see any remedy for 
these short of recognizing and revaluing what have been despised or mar- 
ginalized identities. Reforms ın the field of employment could weed out 
overt discrimination—could ensure that homosexuals, for example, are 


given equal access to employment in the armed forces or the equal right to 
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work with children. But as long as people continue to regard homosexuals 
with distaste—treat them, in Fraser's phrase, as a ‘despised sexuality — 
they will still be subject to shaming, harassment, and violence. The remedy 
for this lies in recognition, not redistribution, ın changing the cultural val- 
uations that have denied gays and lesbians equal respect. 


Fraser does not claim one form of injustice as more fundamental than the 
other: ‘I assume,’ she says, ‘that justice today requires both redistribution 
and recognition’, and she makes it clear that bartling on one front alone 
will not automatically deliver results on the other.’? We might then con- 
clude that we should just buckle down to both tasks, for each of them mat- 
ters and neither is more fundamental than the other. Fraser's main concern 
is that this easy eclecticism does not work in relation to groups that suffer 
both forms of injustice: women, for example, or people defined by therr 
‘race’. The socio-economic injustices associated with gender and race are 
best remedied by putting race and gender out of business as categories: 
restructuring the division of labour and income so that people’s position in 
social and economic relations is no longer dictated by their gender or race. 
But the cultural injustices—'the pervasive devaluation and disparagement 
of things coded as “feminine”’, and of ‘things coded as “black”, “brown”, 
and “yellow”’—seem to require a positive revaluation of the characteristics 
of the despised groups, a stronger affirmation of their group identity." 
Hence, Fraser suggests, the familiar tension that arises in the politics of 
gender and race, that seemingly intractable dilemma between strategies 
that seek to eliminate the significance of gender or race, and strategies that 
insist on the intrinsic worth of one’s sex or race. This is, she argues, a real 
dilemma, but it is one we can soften by the approaches we adopt. Notions 
of a continuum—or, ın more dynamic language, of multiple interlocking 
sites of struggle—are not particularly helpful here, for they encourage us 
to see all advances as mutually reinforcing. They then draw our attention 
away from what might be important questions of strategic choice. 


This, effectively, ıs the charge Nancy Fraser levels at Irs Young. She sees 
Young’s work in Justsce and the Polstecs of Difference as unusual in seeking to 
encompass claims of both recognition and redistribution, but argues that 
Young does not sufficiently recognize the tensions between these two. 
Because she has not thought through the relationship between the two 
paradigms, she inadvertently ends up with ‘a wholesale, undifferentiated 
and uncritical endorsement of the politics of difference’, an endorsement 
thar ‘1s at odds with her own professed commitment to the politics of 
redistribution’. Fraser argues that Iris Young collapses what are differ- 
ent forms of group oppression into a single category of ‘the social group’, 
marked by any one of five faces of oppression—exploitation, marginaliza- 
tion, powerlessness, cultural imperialism, violence. In the process, Fraser 
argues, she ‘implicitly privileges the culture-based social group’, failing 
to percerve that in other contexts, the politics of difference might prove 
counter-productive.*5 Whar, she asks, of manual workers, a group that 
suffers from powerlessness and exploitation, and that may develop cul- 
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tural affinities out of these conditions that identify them as a distinct 
social group? Does this group really need the cultural affirmation associ- 
ated with a politics of difference? Or does it need, on the contrary, a reor- 
ganization of work that would abolish the gap between mental and 
manual labour and thereby undermine those cultural affinities that have 
separated manual from professional workers? In Young's analysis, any- 
- thing that destroys cultural specificity smacks of cultural imperialism. In 
Fraser’s analysis, there are some cultural specificities that should wither 
away in the face of a successful politics of redistribution. 


The Imbrication of Culture and Economy 


There are two issues here: whether ıt is theoretically and/or politically 
appropriate to make this distinction between redistribution and recogni- 
tion; and whether Fraser’s analysis ends up reinstating economic injus- 
tices as her central concern. Fraser presents the shift from a language of 
exploitation to a language of cultural oppression and recognition as a 
shift from economic to cultural concerns, 2 movement from one sphere 
to another—and a movement that then threatens to leave the former 
behind. Young notes that this :gnores the extensive literarure—to which 
Fraser herself has contributed—that has challenged dichotomous dis- 
tinctions between the economic and the cultural, and has explored the 
power of cultural representations in defining the so-called ‘economic’. 
Iris Young sums this up in her description of the project of the best of 
what is called cultural studies: 


to demonstrate that political economy, as Marxists think of it, 1s 
through and through cultural without ceasing to be material, and 
to demonstrate that what students of literature and art call ‘culture’ 
1s economic, not as base to superstructure, but in its production, 
distribution and effects, including effects on reproducing class rela- 
tions. Political economy is cultural, and culture is economic.*® 


At one level, one might note, this is also what Fraser claims. She talks of 
‘even the most material economic institutions’ as having ‘a constitutive, 
irreducible cultural dimension’, and ‘even the most discursive cultural 
practices’ having ‘a constitutive, irreducible political-economic dimen- 
sion’.’7 If Fraser continues to use the term ‘economic’ as if ıt can be distin- 
guished from ‘cultural’, so too does Ins Young when she refers to the way 
they produce or reinforce one another. Indeed, it hard to see how we can 
operate without some kind of distinction, for even if we describe political 
economy as cultural, and culture as economic, we will still want to be able 
to talk of the economic resources chat sustain cultural identity or the cul- 
tural resources that enable people to press their economic claims. (Io make 
an obvious parallel, we might want to say that everything 1s political, but 
this does not commit us to the view that there is no difference between 
private and public life, nor to the conclusion that political equality simply 
means economic equality, as if there were no distinction between these 
two.) The key point is not whether we make an analytical separation, but 
whether we regard the things we have separated as having an independent 
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life of their own. Fraser stresses the potential conflicts that can arise 
between one form of struggle and another; Young 1s far more struck by 
their interconnection. When African-Americans, for example, support 
culturally based African-American schools or universities, they are not 
just pursuing some notion of cultural pride or identity; they are also antic- 
ipating that such schools will help young African-Americans to achieve 
economic justice and social equality. When women affirm the normative 
value of the care-work they do outside the labour force, they are not just 
claiming a pride in women’s difference; they are also calling for a restruc- 
turing of the social division of labour so as to redress the balance between 
paid and unpaid work. Young positions herself, in other words, within a 
mutually reinforcing plurality of struggles. She sees this as what already 
happens, and she favours a form of analysis that continues to strengthen 
the interconnections. We need ‘to pluralize concepts of injustice and 
oppression so that culture becomes one of several sites of struggle interact- 
ing with others.’?8 It does not help to pit one of these against the others. 


At this point I find myself ın the familiar position of agreeing with both. 
The great contribution of Nancy Fraser's work is that it enables us to 
think more precisely about political dilemmas: to consider how one 
desirable obyective might come into conflict with another equally desir- 
able; and whether there are alternative ways of approaching our objec- 
tives that might—to use her term—‘finesse’ the dilemma. The 
distinction between economic and cultural injustices is indeed shaky— 
what exactly goes into one camp or the other?—but I find the underly- 
ing point about recognizing the importance of different kinds of 
struggle while also identifying their potential conflicts and tensions 
extremely illuminating. The split between class politics and identity 
politics is not, as Fraser observes, a mere figment of her imagination, and 
even if some of those who press clarms for recognition see this as con- 
tributing to economic restructuring, one is still obliged to consider 
whether the route they have chosen makes it harder for them to achieve 
both aims."9 In the political division of labour, no one can hope to do 
everything at once, but if the choices we make block out other issues, it 
does not help just to say that everything 1s interconnected. 


Consider, in this context, the widely voiced claims for equality of political 
representation for women and people from ethnic and racial minorities. In 
the older socialist paradigm that saw political equalities as a reflex of 
socio-economic equalities, it would hardly be appropriate to make this an 
independent matter of political contestation: the under-representation of 
women or black people is self-evidently a consequence of their position- 
ing in the social division of labour, and best addressed by tackling the 
relations of economic subordination. No need to bother, then, with trou- 
bling initiatives like the Labour Party’s all-woman short lists, or the 
redrawing of constituency boundaries in the US so as to generate voting 
districts ın which minority groups can form a voting majority; equality in 
political representation will come readily enough when we have equality 
in economic relations. This response strikes me as deeply inadequate. It 
presents socio-economic transformation as the condition for challenging 
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pattems of political and cultural dominance, even though our chances of 
the first remain minimal until we make some headway on the second. It 
also plays down the independent importance of a political—in Fraser's 
term, a ‘cultural’—anyustice, as if the marginalization of whole segments 
of the population had no independent claims on our attention. Increasing 
the political representation of women or black people matters. It matters 
in itself, as a way of contesting the exclusion—almost infantilization—of 
a majority of the population; it also matters as a way of transforming the 
political agenda so as to enable economic change. 


The Risks of Recognition Politics 


But if this is self-evident to me, so too are the risks. When the battle 
for parity of representation is conducted in the name of ‘women’s inter- 
ests’ or ‘black interests’, this can generate essentialist notions of a unified 
voice that have neither theoretical nor empirical validity. In encouraging 
the view that any woman is representative of all women, or any black 
person of all black people, it can also obscure the economic differentia- 
tion within each category and displace into a distant limbo any remain- 
ıng issues of economic equality. Hence the arguments developed ın the 
us for mechanisms of cumulative voting and proportional representation 
that can increase the political representation of minority groups while 
detaching the claim for racial group representation from its dangerous 
grounding in racial authenticity 7° Hence, also, the arguments for chang- 
ing the gender composition of elected assemblies that detach the claim 
for parity of representation from essentialist definitions of ‘women’ or 
‘men’.?" The choice of arguments, like the choice of mechanisms, makes 
a difference, for while some threaten to bracket out issues of economic 
privilege or inequality, others make it easier to sustain the connections. 
Our chances of achieving the latter are much improved if we recognize 
that there can be real dilemmas. Failing this, we may end up displacing 
what we desperately needed to find. 


On tbis point, I am in close agreement with Nancy Fraser. But lurking 
below the surface 1s a more troubling element that seems to reassert the 
priority of ‘the economic’. Fraser does not employ socio-economic injus- 
tice as a way of downgrading cultural injustice, and she explicitly argues 
that justice requires both of these together. The questions she poses, 
however, suggest that the struggles for redistribution take priority in her 
overall vision: Under what circumstances can a politics of recognition 
help support a politics of redistribution? And when is it more likely to 
undermine it?’** The answers she gives reaffirm the importance of cul- 
tural struggles, but it could be said that they do this while refusing the 
importance of culcure per se. 


Her preferred solution is a deconstructive politics that plays on the insta- 
bilities of gender or racial identity, blurs the sharp male/female, white/ 
black distinctions, and weans people away from their rigid constructions 


= Especially Lani Guinier, The Tyranny of the Mazority Fundamental Farms m 
Reprosextatres Demecracy, New York 1995 

= I develop these arguments in The Polstics of Presemcs, Oxford 1995. 

™ Fraser, Jasta Interruptas, p. 12 
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Such a politics ‘would redress disrespect by transforming the underlying 
culrural-valuational structure’. But instead of simply reversing the old 
order of priorities in categorizations that otherwise remain the same, this 
approach would destabilize all our identities, changing ‘everyons’s sense of 
belonging, affiliation, and self’.?3 It would require us to challenge fixed 
notions of cultural identity, question our attachment to current cultural 
constructions of our interests and identities, undermine the binary oppo- 
sitions between male/female, white/black, and replace these ‘by networks 
of multiple intersecting differences that are demassified and shifting’.*4 I 
have considerable sympathy with this ın relation to gender identities, but 
it still sounds to me like a strategy for demystifying the importance of 
culture: challenging notions of femininity or masculinity, for example, by 
stressing the many ways in which individuals cross the border between 
what is conceived as masculine and feminine; or challenging notions of 
ethnic identity by stressing the many ways in which individuals evade 
definition by their so-called culture. From one perspective, this promises 
a much desired liberation from tightly coded notions of gender or ethnic 
or racial identity. From another perspective, it looks like an assimilation- 
ist project that ultimately expects all barriers and divisions to dissolve. 
The weight attached to transformation inevitably suggests a process of 
convergence between what are currently distinct values or identities, a 
cultural ‘melting pot’ out of which new—but then no longer ‘cultural’— 
identities will be forged. 


This is a cultural politics without the culture. It is symptomatic, perhaps, 
that while she charges Young with deriving her politics of difference from 
the model of the ethnic group, Fraser herself leaves the question of ethnic 
identity to the occasional footnote, and does not address those further _ 
struggles for recognition that revolve around religious or linguistic iden- 
tities. Culture is not only analytically distinguished from the economic; it 
1s also turned into something rather insubstantial. We are to battle on the 
terrain of cultural construction—we should not ignore cultural injustices 
as if they had no salience in the world of gross material inequality—but 
we are to do this without attaching real weight to the notion of cultural 
recognition. Fraser's argument then threatens to reintroduce that prioriti- 
zation of the economic that has so much bedevilled left thinking over the 
years: measuring the validity of cultural struggles by whether they ren- 
force or disrupt economic struggles; attaching authenticity to demands 
for economic equality but no parallel authenticity to demands for cultural 
recognition. So perhaps Young 1s right. It seems that the separation 
between the economic and the cultural—even if it is pursued as an analyt- 
ical device, with no claims about their ‘real’ separation—has emptied the 
cultural of much of its meaning. Despite Fraser's declared objective, redis- 
tribution emerges as the central site of political struggle, with a rather 
cursory nod in the direction of recognition. 


Fraser has commented that theorists of distributive justice tend simply 
to ignore identity politics, while theorists of recognition tend to ignore 
questions of social equality—and I agree with her thar this either/or 
choice 1s unacceptable. Fraser’s reintegration is, however, considerably 


» Ibid ,p 24 
M Ibid., p. 31 
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less even-handed than she intends, partly for the reasons thar Iris Young 
suggests—thar she employs an over-stark dichotomy between economic 
and cultural—and partly because the effect of this dichotomy is to make 
economic claims seem more real than cultural ones. Yet the underlying 
point surely remains: that there is something deeply unsatisfactory about 
simply placing everything on a continuum of mutually reinforcing con- 
cerns, or incorporating all existing problems of inequality and injustice 
under a single rubric of ‘difference’. In her parallel assessment of dis- 
courses of difference, Diana Coole has also made the point that these 
discourses work better for some groups than for others—they work par- 
ticularly badly, she suggests, for that rough category of ‘underclass’, 
defined through unemployment or employment insecurity. Changing 
the focus from problems of inequality to questions of difference has, in 
my view, been immensely fruitful, bur when difference becomes the 
hegemonic language through which we approach all problems of 
inequality, it can indeed lead to displacement. In Coole’s assessment, dis- 
courses of difference ‘convey an erroneous impression that they have a 
capacity to accommodate diversities of all kinds’.*> All too often, the 
result of this is that economic difference is silenced as a significant form. 


What we need, as Fraser argues, 1s to recognize that there are different 
kinds of differences, and that the strategies appropriate to one kind may 
not be so appropriate to another. We need an analysis that can acknow- 
ledge potential conflicts, tensions and dilemmas, but we have to pursue 
this without presuming in advance that one set of initiatives always takes 
priority over another. When Fraser asks (admittedly as ‘only one aspect 
of the problem’)® under what circumstances a politics of recognition 
helps support a politics of redistribution, and when it ıs more likely to 
undermine it, she gives the impression that we should measure the 
importance of the former by what we have already decided as the impor- 
tance of the latter. This edges dangerously close to an older socialist para- 
digm that accommodated identity struggles only when they were 
demonstrably in tune with the ‘real’ struggles around economic condi- 
tions, and in the process undermines her own official endorsement of the 
politics of recognition I remain convinced, however, that we can build 
on Nancy Fraser's analysis of strategic choices to ensure that the newer 
politics around the recognition of difference does not displace an older 
politics around economic inequality. Acknowledging the possibility of 
conflicts is the first crucial stage in this. 





25 Coole, ‘Is Cless a Difference that Makes a Difference’, p 24. 
1S Fraser, Justroe [nterrunptxs,p 12 
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Giovanni Arrighi 


Financial Expansions in World — 
Historical Perspective: 


A Reply to Robert Pollin 


In his review of The Long Twentieth Contry, Robert Pollin advances three 
surprising criticisms.* All three criticisms concern what I have called 
‘systemic cycles of accumulation’. These cycles consist of two phases: a ~ 
phase of material expansion, in which profits come primarily from 
investments in the purchase, transformation, and sale of commodities 
(as encapsulated in Karl Marx’s formula of capital M—>C—>M'), and a 
phase of financial expansion in which profits come, sot from the further 
expansion of trade and production, but from borrowing, lending and 
speculating (as encapsulated in Marx’s abridged formula of capital 
M->M'). The first criticism concerns the mechanisms that bring about 
the change of phase from material to financial expansion; the second con- 
cerns the mechanisms that sustain financial expansions over long periods 
of tıme; and the third concerns the method used ın constructing these 
cycles. I shall respond to the three criticisms in this order. 


So far as I can tell, Pollin has no quarrel with the contention that at the 
roots of every change of phase from material to financial expansion we 
can detect a system-wide crisis of over-accumulation. He even approv- 
ingly quotes my diagnosis that these recurrent crises can be traced to the 
fact that ‘every material expansion of the capitalist world-economy has 
been based on a particular organizational structure, the vitality of which 
was progressively undermined by the expansion itself’ But he complains 
that I do not maintain my focus on this idea, as witnessed by my disre- 
gard of the literarure on the hostile take-overs of the 1980s, widely held 
to be the expression of ‘growing inefficiencies of the corporate form of _ 


Organization’ .? 


I find this criticism surprising because, the way I see it, almost the 
entire analysis of The Long Twentieth Century is in fact focused on the 
ofgenizational structures in which systemic cycles of accumulation are 
embedded. I agree with Pollin that I should have dealt with, or at least 
mentioned, the literature on the hostile take-overs of the 1980s. But his 
very reference to this literature betrays a misunderstanding about the 
kind of organizational structures that are most relevant to the analysis of 
systemic cycles of accumulation. 





* Robert Pollin, ‘Contemporary Economic Stagnanon in World Historical Perspectrve’, 
NLR 219, pp. 109-18 

*Ibid , pp 113-14 
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These are cycles of the world capitalist system—a system which has 
increased in scale and scope over the centuries but has encompassed from 
its earliest beginnings a large number and variety of governmental and 
business agencies. Material expansions occur because of the emergence of 
a particular bloc of governmental and business agencies which are capa- 
ble of leading the system towards wider or deeper divisions of labour. 
These divisions of labour, in turn, increase returns to capital invested 
in trade and production. Under these conditions, profits tend to be 
ploughed back into further expansion of trade and production more or 
less routinely, and knowingly or unknowingly, the system’s main centres 
cooperate in sustaining one another's expansion. Over time, however, the 
investment of an ever-growing mass of profits in the further expansion of 
trade and production inevitably leads to the accumulation of capital over 
and above what can be reinvested ın the purchase and sale of commodi- 
ties without drastically reducing profit margins. Decreasing returns set 
in; competitive pressures on the system’s governmental and business 
agencies intensify; and the stage is set for the change of phase from mate- 
rial to financial expansion. 


In this progression from increasing to decreasing returns, from coopera- 
tion to competition, the relevant organizational structures are not those 
of the units of the system but those of the system itself. Thus, with spe- 
cific reference to Pollin’s criticism, the account of the material expansion 
of the 19508 and 1960s proposed in The Long Twentieth Century focuses on 
the organizational structures, not of the vertically-integrated, bureau- 
cratically-managed corporations—which were only one component of 
the bloc of governmental and business agencies that led world capitalism 
through the expansion—but on the organizational structures and con- 
tradictions of the Cold War world order in which the expansion was 
embedded. Among these contradictions, particular importance is 
attached to two closely related tendencies: the tendency of the material 
expansion to intensify competitive pressures on US corporations, and the 
tendency of Us corporations to hoard the profits of the material expan- 
sion ın extra-territomal financial markets. Already in evidence in the 
late 1960s and early 19708, these were the tendencies that triggered the 
change of phase from material to financial expansion. The wave of hostile 
take-overs of the 1980s, in contrast, is an event that belongs not to the 
change of phase but to the financial expansion itself—the object of 
Pollin’s second surprising criticism to which I now turn. 


Profits from Financial Expansion 


Pollin claims that I never pose explicitly ‘the most basic question’ about 
financial expansions, that question being: ‘where do the profits come 
from if not from the production and exchange of commodities?’ He sug- 
gests that this question can be answered in three ways, each pointing toa 
different source of profits. First, some capitalists are making money at 
the expense of other capitalists so that there is a redistribution of profits 
within the capitalist class but no expansion of profits for the capitalist 
class as a whole. Second, profits for the capitalist class as a whole expand 
because financial deals enable capitalists to force a redistribution of 
wealth and income in their favour, either by breaking previous com- 
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mitments to workers and communities or by inducing governments to 
squeeze their populations to make payments to their capitalist creditors. 
Finally, ‘financial deals can be profitable on a sustained basis... if [they 
enable] capitalists to move their funds out of less profitable and into 
more profitable areas of material production and exchange.’ Had I been 
able to distinguish these three different sources of profit in financial 
deals, says Pollin, I would have realized that the ‘crucial factor’ in the 
patterns that I describe, ‘is not that financial deals as such are taking 
place, but that new patterns are found for the profitable financing of pro- 
ductive activities...’3 : 


What surprises me ın this criticism 1s that all three sources of profit- 
ability listed by Pollin figure prominently in my account of financial 
expansions. Pollin’s first source provides the link between crises of 
over-accumulation and financial expansions. As I sum up after com- 
paring the first three systemic cycles of accumulation, at the onset of 
each financial expansion, an over-accumulation of capital leads capitalist 
organizations to invade one another's spheres of operation; the division of 
labour that previously defined the terms of their mutual cooperation 
breaks down; and, increasingly, the losses of one organization are the 
condition of the profits of another. In short, competition turns from a 
positive-sum into a zero-sum (or even a negative-sum) game. It becomes 
cut-throat competition.4 


I concur with Pollin that in and by itself this source of profits does not 
provide a plausible explanation of the long periods of financial expan- 
sion—longer, as a rule, than half a century—that have intervened 
between the end of every phase of material expansion and the beginnings 
of the next. Nevertheless, cut-throat competition among capitalist agen- 
cies—including hostile take-overs—consolidates what we may call the 
‘supply’ conditions of sustained financial expansions. That is to say, by 
accentuating the overall tendency of profit margins in trade and produc- 
tion to fall, it strengthens the disposition of capitalist agencies to keep in 
liquid form a growing proportion of their incoming cash flows. 


Sustained financial expansions materialize only when the enhanced liq- 
uidity preference of capıtalist agencies is matched by adequate ‘demand’ 
conditions. The ‘crucial factor’ in the creation of demand conditions has 
been interstate competition for mobile capital—a competition which 
also intensifies as a result of the over-accumulation crisis and brings 
about massive, system-wide redistribution of income and wealth from all 
kinds of communities to capitalist agencies, Pollin’s second source of 
financial profits. This hypothesis, which I have derived from Max Weber, 
is used throughout the book to explain the profitability on a sustained 
basis of financial deals wholly or largely divorced from trade and pro- 
duction.’ Although the analysis 1s focused on state-capital rather than 
labour-capital relations, working-class communities are explicitly 1n- 
cluded among the many communities that lose out to capitalists ın all 
the belle époques of finance capitalism—from Renaissance Florence to 





3 Ibid , pp 115-16. 

4 Giovanni Arnghi, The Long Tuoenteach Century, Verso, London 1994, p. 227. 
3 Ibid., pp 11-13, 16, 105, 172, 231, 317, 330 
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the Reagan era, through the Age of the Genoese, the periwig period of 
Dutch history and Britain’s Edwardian era.° 


Finally, Pollin’s third source of financial profit—the reallocation of funds 
from less to more profitable areas of material production and exchange— 
comes into the picture, not as the ‘crucial factor’ that makes financial 
deals profitable on a sustained basis, but as a factor in the swpercesston of 
financial expansions by a new phase of material expansion. Here, I rely 
on Marx’s hypothesis that the credit system has been a key instrument, 
both nationally and internationally, of the transfer of surplus capital 
from the declining to the rising organizing centres of capitalist trade and 
production. While Weber's hypothesis provides the most plausible 
explanation that I could find of why sustained financial expansions have 
been a recurrent feature of world capitalism, Marx's hypothesis provides 
an equally plausible explanation of why these sustained financial expan- 
sions eventually resulted in the emergence of new and ever more power- 
ful organizing centres capable of leading world capitalism through a new 
phase of material expansion. 


In short, not only does the account of historical capitalism proposed in 
The Long Twentieth Century identify the three different sources of financial 
profit that Pollin claims I failed to distinguish, in addition, ıt assigns to 
each source a distinct role in the dynamics of financial expansions. The 
first source—cut-throat intercapitalist competition—creates the over- 
abundant liquidity that seeks investment in financial deals. The second 
source—major redistribution of income and wealth in favour of capıtal- 
ists—creates the conditions for the sustained profitability of financial 
deals. And the third source—the reallocation of liquidity from the 
orgamizing centres that have lost the capacity to sustain the material ex- 
pansion of world capitalism to the organizing centres that are acquiring 
such capacity—creates the conditions for the supercession of the fin- 


ancial expansions. 


The answer to Pollin’s ‘most basic question’ about financial expansions, 
therefore, is that profits on a sustained basis come primarily from major 
redistributions of income and wealth propelled by inter-state com- 
petition for mobile capital. These redistributions enable capitalists to go 
on profiting along a particular developmental path even after the main- 
tenance of profits requires—to cite John Hicks—‘that they should sor 
be invested in further expansion.” As Pollin maintains—and as shown 
in the diagrammatic representation of systemic cycles of accumulation 
reproduced below—every phase of financial expansion 1s indeed charac- 
terized by the emergence of a newly successful MC M' circuit. Pace 
Pollin, however, this emergence is not the reason why the still dominant 
M—>M circuit is successful. On the contrary, it 1s the reason why, his- 
torically, all financial expansions were eventually superseded by a new 
phase of material expansion. 


Finally, Pollin’s criticism of method surprised me not once but twice. 
First, I was surprised to hear that I have sought to sustain my narrative 





é Ibid , pp 173-4, 314-15. 
7 John Hicks, A Theory of Econsmec History, Oxford 1969, p 58 (emphasis added). 
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Figure Metamorphosis Model of Systemic Cycles of Accumulation 


on the entire history of world capitalism ‘within a relatively rigid ana- 
lytic model’. And I was even more surprised to hear that my method of 
inquiry ‘comes into conflict with the increasingly wide recognition that 
economic systems are characterized by path dependency—or the related 
concepts of “complexity” and “hysteresis”—which is to say, the specific 
outcomes in any given period are contingent on a range of factors, and 
the ways these factors happen to combine will then set the terms for the ~ 
next round of indeterminate combinations’ .® 


Path Dependency and Evolution 


My double surprise derives from the fact that, in substance if not in lan- 
guage, path dependency 1s what systemic cycles of accumulation are all 
about, and for that very reason I adopted a highly flexible and open- 
ended method in constructing them factually and theoretically. For the 
occurrence of financial expansions is ultimately explained by the embed- 
dedness of the world capitalist system in particular developmental paths 
that enable the leading organizing centres of the system to go on benefit- 
ing from system-wide redistributions of income long after those paths 
have exhausted their material growth potential. And conversely, the 
occurrence of material expansions 1s explained by the emergence out of 
the self-sustaining world disorder associated with these redistributions, 
of new developmental paths endowed with a greater material growth 
potential than the developmental path along which the financial expan- 
sion is occurring (see figure). 


Most of the narrative of TØ Long Twentieth Century is aimed precisely at 
showing that the emergence of these new developmental paths has been ~ 
contingent upon, and thoroughly shaped by, a range of historical end 





* Pollin, ‘Contemporary Economic Stagnation’, p 117 
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geographical factors that were themselves transformed and recombined 
by the cut-throat competition and power struggles that underlie finan- 
cial expansions. At the same time, however, the narrative is also aimed at 
showing that the sscossion of emergent developmental paths that over 
the centuries has propelled the expansion of the world capitalist system 
to its present, all-encompassing global dimensions, is not a purely ran- 
dom process. Rather, the succession can be described as an evolutionary 
process, whereby the organizing centres of each systemic cycle of accu- 
mulation are replaced at the commanding heights of the world capitalist 
system by new organizing centres of greater scale, scope and complexity. 
Thus, the Genoese business diaspora was replaced by the Dutch proto- 
nation state and its chartered companies, which were then replaced by 
the British nation-state and its formal empire and world-encompassing 
informal business networks, which were, ın their turn, replaced by the 
continent-sized United States and its panoply of transnational corpora- 
tons and far flung networks of quasi-permanent overseas military bases. 


This evolutionary pattern and the associated pattern of recurrence de- 
scribed by systemic cycles of accumulation are sot an ‘analytic model’— 
if that is what Pollin has in mind in his methodological criticism. 
They are strictly empirical constructs that are not meant to explain any- 
thing but are themselves meant to be explained by the theoretical re- 
construction of world capitalism as historical social system undertaken 
in The Long Twentieth Century. This reconstruction proceeds gradually 
through a comparative analysis of successive systemic cycles of accumu- 
lation and through heavy borrowing from whichever theoretical con- 
struct can provide the most plausible and parsimonious explanation of 
the observed patterns. As I underscore both in the Introduction and in 
the Epilogue of the book, if there is a problem with the resulting analyti- 
cal model, it is that it is indeterminate. What is ‘relatively rigid’ about 
it, escapes me completely. 
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Robert Pollin 


Response to Giovanni Arrighi _ 


The Long Twentieth Century is a volume of great historical sweep and orig- 
inality. I don’t think my review could have been clearer in recognizing 
the many strengths of Giovanni Arrighi’s work However, I did also find - 
that much of the book’s core theoretical framework was in disarray. This 
need not be a critical problem in a work whose primary contribution is 
historical synthesis, but it is a major problem in my view ın The Long 
Twentieth Century, since at least part of Arrighi’s stated ambition was to 
bring much greater analytic cohesion to Braudel’s simularly original but _ 
even more sprawling works. 


There 1s no point in trading citations with Arrighi to support the con- 
tentions of my review. Interested readers can of course consult the review, 
but more importantly read The Long Twentreth Century and judge for 
themselves. However, it appears that my review has perhaps encouraged 
Arrighi to rethink his analytic framework in a way that I find to bea sig- 
nificant improvement over the presentation in the book itself. Most 
importantly, he has chosen not to defend his revision of Marx’s 
M~>C—M' circuit that I found so unsatisfactory, this being the frame- 
work which is summarized ın the crucial Figure to of the book, ‘Long 
Centuries and Systemic Cycles of Accumulation’ (p. 364). The approach ~ 
and the figure he replaces it with in his reply—derived from Figure 16 1n 
the book—are ın the spirit of my own suggestion as to how he could have 
more effectively organized the book’s analysis. As such, perhaps, our 
debate in these pages may have yielded some light as well as heat. 
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- themes 


Che convenient notion that governments are powerless in the face of global 
‘ompetitive pressures has become both a central tenet of conventional 
visdom and a marvellous political alibi. The financial turmoil in South East 
Asia and the floundering of the German government are now offered as 
urther proof that the pressures of globalization cannot be evaded. In an 
wiginal and closely argued ‘essay, Linda Weiss questions both the newness 
f globalization, and the previous power of the state to control its economic 
ate. Such leeway as Western states once possessed was often founded 
nore on surpluses than on resistance to global trends. And today govern- 
nents, whether in East Asia gr in the older capitalist core, typically seek to 
»xromote rather than resist globalization. Weiss points to evidence that gov- 
roments, if they wish, do have substantial opportunities to develop ‘state 
‘apacities’ in ways that give them control over social and economic policy. 
3ut policies which fail directly to discipline the accumulation process, or to 
ponsor new forms of productive organization, lack the’ sinew needed for 
esistance to globalization. 


“he last two years has seen a renewed wave of labour militancy affecting 
uch different conan: as South Korea, Indonesia, Ecuador, France and 
yermany. Most pf ently the success of the UPS workers and of the British 
\irways cabin c? fws and catering staff have shown that key features of neo- 
iberalism can be contested. As Kim Moody points out, even where trade 
inions’ demands have been modest or defensive, these clashes have been 
een by a wider public to raise vital social issues. In South Korea basic trade 
inion freedoms were threatened; in Germany, as Maurice Glasman points 
ut, tlle social advantages of the Social Market model. While conceding that 
cade unions still face formidable obstacles, and have yet fully to recover 
tom the onslaught of restructuring, Kim Moody urges that what we are ` 
vitnessing is the emergence of labour rebellions with a new social agenda, 
f international significance. However, in contrast to some earlier NLR 
uthors, Moody doubts that pension rights will furnish a crucial stake in 
uch struggles. 


n a provocative and sparkjing essay which ranges over subjects as diverse 
s the ideology of the Internet and Emir Kusturica’s film Underground, 
lavoj. Zizek argues that multiculturalism, far from opposing the logic of 
lobal capitalism, is its perfect expression: an inverted and disavowed 
acism, it can view each separate and exotic ‘Other’ only as an authentic, 
elf-enclosed community from the point of view of its own empty univer- 
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sality. Valuing only safe, marketable forms of identity, the market smoothly 
and efficiently destroys culture. 

Yet increasingly it is just this empty universality which is becoming unsus- 
tainable. A register of this is the attention paid to what it means to be white, 
previously the invisible but central position from which other colours were 
seen and judged. Analyzing the meaning of whiteness in the United States, 
Howard Winant explores views across the political spectrum from far-right 
supremacists to those deconstructionists who would have whites turr 
against the advantages their colour bestows upon them in a radical projec 
to dismantle racial difference itself. 

We carry two substantial replies to the article on the philistine by Dave 
Beech and John Roberts (NLR 218) from theorists defined as left-leaning 
‘new aesthetes’ in that piece: Jay Bernstein and Andrew Bowie. Each not 
only offers a critique of Beech and Roberts’s argument but also lays out their 
own positions on the current value of high art. Both also argue thar the aes- 
thetic in part responds to enduring problems about the nature of society anc 
the self; for Bernstein, with an Adornian resistance to ubiquitous rational. 
ization and instrumentalism; for Bowie with expressions of epistemologica 
problems about the self and self-consciousness. Neither, they argue, can be 
wished away by leftist pleas for philistine bodily pleasures or political en- 
gagement. If there are populist tendencies in contemporary culture whick 
seem to point away from serious engagement with these issues, as doe: 
much so-called ‘new British art’, then perhaps this a sign more of the debil. 
ity of culture and society than of some valuable innovation. 


David Held’s book Democracy and the Global Order, a work which claim: 
that the classic utopian aspiration to world government has now become 
urgent practical politics, is reviewed by David Goldblatt. In a review of 
new edition of The Theory of the Four Movements edited by Gareth Stedmar 
Jones and Jan Patterson, Christopher Prendergast argues that, for all the 
eccentricity of Fourier’s utopian writings which sport mathematically calcu 
lated sexual couplings and lemonade seas, there is an important message ir 
his entirely serious commitment to imagine a human society totally differen: 
from mundane reality. Remembering another hedonistic utopian, as omnig: 
amous in practice as Fourier was in theory, John Howe examines the caree: 
of the Nigerian musician Fela Kuti, whose insistent, even reckless, politica 
criticism of the powers-that-be, endeared him to the impoverished masse: 
whose interests he tried to defend. E 


Finally Robert Conquest and R.W. Davies conclude their debate on thi 
numbers of people imprisoned and killed by the Soviet regime under Stalin 
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Linda Weiss 





Globalization and the 
Myth of the Powerless State 


[he new globalist orthodoxy posits the steady disintegration of national 
‘conomies and the demise of the state’s domestic power. This article, instead, 
eeks to show why the modern notion of the powerless state, with its ac- 
‘ompanying reports about the demise of national diversity, is fundamentally 
nisleading.’ It is undeniable that striking changes have taken place inside 
lation-states in recent times. On the social policy front, there has been a de- 
:isive move towards fiscal conservatism, whether from the Right or the Left, 
vith reforms to taxation systems and the trimming of social programmes. 
n the economic sphere, governments have moved towards greater openness in 
natters of trade, investment and finance. These changes are often represented 
s prima facie evidence of the emergence of a new global ‘logic of capitalism’. 
According to this logic, states are now virtually powerless to make real policy 
hoices; transnational markets and footloose corporations have so narrowly con- 
trained policy options that more and more states are being forced to adopt 
imilar fiscal, economic and social policy regimes. Globalists therefore predict 
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convergence on neoliberalism as an increasing number of states adopt the 
low-taxing, market-based ideals of the American model.” 


“In contrast to the new orthodoxy, I argue that the novelty, magnitude 
and patterning of change in the world economy are insufficient to sup- 
port the idea of a ‘transnational’ tendency: that is to say, the creation of 
genuinely global markets in which locational and institutional— - 
and therefore national—constraints no longer matter. The changes are 
consistent, however, with a highly ‘internationalized’ economy in which 
economic integration is being advanced not only by corporations but 
also by national governments. Proponents of globalization overstate 
the extent and ‘novelty’ value of transnational movements; they also seri- 
ously underrate the variety and adaptability of state capacities, which 
build on historically framed national institutions. My argument there- 
fore seeks not simply to highlight the empirical limits and counter-ten- 
dencies to global integration. More importantly, ıt seeks to elucidate 
theoretically what most of the literature has hitherto ignored: the adapt- - 
ability of stares, their differential capacity, and the enhanced importance 
of state power in the new international environment. 


Given such variety, even where globalization has gone furthest, as in 
finance, we continue to find important differentials in national levels of 
savings and investment, the price of capital, and even the type of capital 
inflows and outflows. This suggests that any significant ‘weakening’ in 
the capacity for macroeconomic management—to the extent that this 
has occurred—may owe at least as much to ‘domestic’ institutions as to 
global processes. 


Indeed, evidence from Japan and the East Asian NICs (newly industrial- ` 
ized countries) indicates that strong states—that is, those with fairly 
firm control over socio-economic goal setting and robust domestic link- 
ages—are often facilitating the changes identified as ‘globalization’. 
Thus, rather than counterposing nation-state and global market as 
antinomies, in certain important respects we find thar ‘globalization’ is 
often the by-product of states promoting the internationalization strate- 
gies of their corporations, and sometimes in the process ‘internationaliz- 
ing’ state capacity. However, because state capacities differ, so the ability 
to exploit the opportunities of international economic change—rather 
than simply succumb to its pressures—appears much more marked in _ 
some countries than in others. 


Since much—though by no means all—of my evidence of robust state 
capacity 1s drawn from East Asia, it is important to clear away at the out- 
set any possible misconceptions which recent events (notably, the Thai 
currency crisis) may have encouraged. It needs to be emphasized that, 


* This article draws on my forthcoming book, The Myth of the Powerless State: Governrug the 
Ecsæomy in a Global Bra, Policy Press, Cambridge 1998. I would like to thank Willem Cole- 
man, Robert Wade, David Levı-Faur, John Ravenhill, James Richardson, John Hobson, 
Robin Blackburn and perticipanrs at the ANU seminar on ‘Globalization’ for their comments. ~ 
2 For an argument which uw more open-ended than conventional accounts abour the 
E E i mn a ag Roy L OF EEA 
and Anthony McGrew, “The Globalization of Economic Activity’, New Pelstra!l Economy, 
vol 2,00 2,1997,PP 257-77 
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due to historical-geopolitical, institutional and policy differences, the 
state capacity concept does not apply in any uniform sense to the coun- 
tries of East Asia. Even at the most basic level there are major differences 
between first- and second-generation NICs in the number, quality and 
organizational commitment of career bureaucrats who might be mobi- 
lized to coordinate transformative projects. The relatively weaker de- 
velopmental capabilities of states in the second-generation NICs—that 
is, che Southeast Asian economies, Malaysia, Indonesia, and Thailand— 
have rendered these economies more vulnerable to external pressures 
than their northern counterparts.? In Thailand in the 19908, for exam- 
ple, the availability of easy finance coupled with the virtual absence 
of investment guidelines contrasts dramatically with the highly co- 
ordinated investment strategies put in place earlier by the Taiwanese, 
Koreans, and Japanese at a similar stage of development. Whereas the 
state-guided strategies of the latter generated high levels of investment 
in strong-growth industries, the Thai’s uncoordinated approach has 
encouraged intense speculative activity, leading to a frenzy of over- 
investment in the property sector and ultimately contributing to the 
recent currency crisis.4 


If these points remind us that no region or country is ‘crisis-proof’, 
they should not be taken to imply that the East Asian region as a 
whole—as opposed to some parts of it—is inherently fragile.) The 
Western media has certainly helped to propagate this image, offering 
up every crisis emanating from the region as somehow portending 
the end of the ‘East Asian miracle’. While some short-term spillover 
effects are unavoidable in a highly integrated system, such episodes 
often tell us more about the relative weakness of domestic institutions 
in particular countries than about the generalized strength of global- 
ization pressures. Indeed, the evidence suggests that East Asia’s indus- 
trial star is still on the rise, the region’s transformative potential far from 
exhausted.® 


Different Hypotheses of ‘Globalization’ * 


While I have thus far alluded only to the ‘strong globalization’ hypothe- 
sis, there are in fact at least three hypotheses that can be identified in the 
literature: 


3 For an informative study of north-south differences, see Richard Doner and G Hawes 
“The Political Economy of Growth in Southeast and Northeast Asia’, in M. Docraj, ed., 
The Changtag Polstxcal Economy of the Third World, London 1995. 
41In response to che Thai cosis, a number of commentators have suggested that the real 
challenge for Thailand is to ‘overhaul ics bureaucracy’ which, among other things, would 
mean increasing pay to umpcove its quality; see, for exemple, the Fer Basters Econom 
Rewrew, 29 May 1997, p. 15, 12 June 1997, P. 74. 
3 The Thai crisis has led both Malaysian and Indonesan governments to issue lending 
guidelines to local banks detailing bow much they should spend on any one sector. See the 
Economist, 12 Apol 1997, p- 76, Fer Eastera Ecomemrc Revtew, 12 June 1997, p 72. But 
such measures proved too little and too lare to head off the financial crisis. 
§ Support for this view comes not only from strong export growth, but also from the 
changing composition of exports as more countries shift manufacturing from lower to 
higher value-added—for instance, from textiles to compurers. See, for example, the 
Astan Wall Street Jexrnal, 16-17 May 1997; Far Eastern Ecomemre Review, 19 June 1997, 
p. 63. 
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i) Strong globalization; state power erosion.’ 

ii) Strong globalization; state power unchanged.® 

1ii) Weak globalization (strong internationalization); state power re- 
duced 1n scope.9 


The findings of various studies summarized in the following section 
provide strong grounds for rejecting the first and second propositions ın 
favour of the ‘weak globalization’ thesis. However, I find no compelling 
evidence for that part of the third proposition which claims that the 
state’s role is now generally reduced to that of legitimating decisions ini- 
tiated and smplemented elsewhere. Instead, I propose a fourth proposi- 
tion chat stresses the differential capacities of states and how the world 
economy, far from eliminating such differences, is more likely to sharpen 
and further emphasize their salience for national prosperity: 


iv) Weak globalization (strong internationalization); state power adapt- 
ability and differentiation emphasized. > 


The full development of this proposition rests on more extensive com- 
parative material than can be mustered here. Nevertheless, I shall pre- 
sent a two-step argument, for the globalization thesis can be tackled 
in two different ways. The more common strategy to date has been to 
evaluate the extent of economic globalization: how far has it gone? What 
are its limits and counter-tendencies? Most of the literature has adopted 
this quantitative approach, often with considerable ability and finesse. 
Though such assessments are indispensable, they are also controversial. 
The controversy arises as much from the notorious inaccuracies of the 
available data as from the different uses to which the data are put. For _ 
these reasons, I shall confine this first part of my account to highlighting 
some of the main findings, and where relevant, the pitfalls.*° The second 
part of my argument is concerned with the impact of so-called global- 
ization and its implications for the ability of stares to pursue particular 
policy goals. 


I. Limits To Globalization 


There is clearly some substance to the new globalist orthodoxy. The sheer 
volume of cross-border flows, of products, people, capital and, above all, 
of money 1s impossible to dispute. The important issue, however, turns 
on the meaning of these flows. Do they point to a clear globalization ten- 
dency? If such a tendency existed, one would expect to find evidence 
indicating that the changes in question conformed to at least three crite- 


7 See, for example, K Ohmae, The Borderless World, New York 1990; R B. Reich, The 
Work of Natiexs, New York 1992; M. Hocsman and A. Marshall, After the Natron State, 
London 1994. 

® This position us best expressed by the Ecomemesst (for instance, 7 October 1995, pp 15-16) 
which holds thar the state never bad the (macroeconomic planning) powers it 1s said to 
have lost, and chat those powers it continues to have are still (regrettably) significent.  — 
? This position 1s exemplified by Paul Hirst and Graham Thompson, Globalcation in 
Questren, Cambadge 1996. 

10 A more extended analysis of the Limits of globalization can be found in The Myth of the 
Powerless State, ch 6. 
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ria: i) novelty—ss it unusual or without parallel, thus suggesting secular 
growth rather than oscillation? ii) magnitude—how substantial is it in 
size? and iii) distribution—to what extent is it world-wide in scope? I 
summarize the main counter-evidence under these three headings. 


The Novelty of Global Flows 


Are contemporary international flows without historical precedent and 
therefore posing perhaps novel challenges? Are the post-war trends on- 
ward and upward? If the answer to both questions is in the affirmative, 
then we have clear evidence of a globalization tendency, of secular growth 
rather than oscillation. The answer, however, varies greatly according to 
when one starts to measure the changes, hence the often conflicting 
claims in the literature. At least two findings suggest room for caution. 


First is the existence prior to 1913 of trade and capital flows not dissimi- 
lar in size to flows in the recent post-war period. A number of studies 
concur that the level of international openness was in certain respects no 
less remarkable in earlier periods than today. Thus for a range of industri- 
alized nations, the ratios of export trade to GDP in 1913 may actually 
have exceeded the level reached in 1973. As late as 1991, the OECD 
shares of exports ın GDP (17.9 per cent) did not enormously outweigh 
those estimated for 1913 (16 per cent).'? As with trade, the ratios of cap- 
ital flows relative to output appear higher during the Gold Standard 
period than even in the 1980s. Indeed, the level of financial openness 
appears to have oscillated historically, reaching a high point ın the classi- 
cal period of the gold standard, up until 1914. From then up until the 
1970s, the combination of depression and war, followed by the strong 
political consensus for Keynesianism, helped to weaken financial inte- 
graton and strengthen autonomy in policy matters. Distinctive features 
no doubt exist for each period, yet it seems hard to disagree with the con- 
clusion reached by Hirst and Thompson thar ‘the present period is by no 
means unprecedented’.?? 


The second finding is straightforward. The Post-war trend towards 
greater trade integration, especially marked since the 1960s has been 
weakening. While world trade has grown much faster than output, this 
growth has actually been slowing over the 1980s and 19908, the ratio 
declining from 1.65 in 1965—80 to 1.34 in 1980-90. Moreover, as 
Robert Wade has argued, there are not only cyclical but also structural 
reasons for expecting this slow-down to continue. Structurally, a gradual 
shift away from manufacturing within the OECD will mean less rather 
than more trade integration as the share of less trade-intensive services 
rises. Thus, from the perspective of our first criterion, evidence of an 
unprecedented tendency is not compelling. 


™ See Andrew Glyn, ‘Social Democracy and Full Employment’, NLR 211, May-June 
1995, P. 44- 
™ Foe studies supporting such a conclusion, see among others the excellent chapter by 
Robert Zevin, ‘Are World Financial Markets More Open”, in Tariq Benuci and Juliet B. 
Schoc, eds, Frmencial Opexness and National Antensacy, Oxford 1992. 
13 This paragraph draws on Robert Wade, ‘Globalization and Its Limits. Reports of the 
Death of the National Economy are Greatly Exaggerated’, in S. Berger and R. Dore, eds, 
Natrona! Drversity and Global Capitalism, Ithaca 1996, p. 66 
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The Magnitude of Global Integration 


How big are the changes? The answer depends not simply on when one 
starts measuring, but on what changes are measured. I will address this 
point with two examples commonly offered up by globalists as evidence 
of globalization: Foreign Direct Investment (FDI) and capital mobility. 


FDI 

Globalists identify the transnationalization of production as the driving 
mechanism of economic integration, drawing readily on aggregate FDI 
figures in support of thar hypothesis. However, the use of aggregate FDI 
figures as proxies for the so-called ‘globalization of production’ seriously 
distorts reality. 


If one simply takes the aggregate measure of FDI flows, as key accounts 
have done, one might well conclude that manufacturing production is 
becoming increasingly interconnected and thus ‘denationalized’ as multi- 
national companies (MNCs) relocate more and more of their production 
process offshore.“ Bur this conclusion 1s highly misleading. Three prob- 
lems, which have received surprisingly little attention, deserve high- 
lighting in this context. 


1) Preponderance of xon-manxfactering in FDI: the major part of global FDI 
is directed towards technically ‘non-productive’ assets or speculative 
ventures and financial services—golf courses, real estate, hotels, 
department stores, banking and insurance, and so on. Japanese FDI is 
probably more manufacturing—that 1s, production—oriented than 
most. So Japanese figures are especially revealing. For even the lead- | 
ing industrial investor nation in Asia—whose FDI ın the Southeast is 
in many ways driving the industrial integration of the region—puts 
almost two-thirds of its world FDI (61.3 per cent) into non-manu- 
facturing areas. These are 1995 figures, representing an increase of 
16 per cent over the previous year." 


ii) Concentration within manxfactwring FDI om existing ventures rather than 
wew activities: a considerable amount of manufacturing FDI is con- 
centrated on merger and acquisition (M&A) activity. Throughout 
the 1980s, cross-border M&A expenditure grew at the expense of 
‘new establishment’ investment. Often more speculative and ‘arms 
length’ in character, M&A investment often justly invokes the idea 
of ‘paper entrepreneurship’. The large outward flows from Sweden 
and the UK in the 19808 were mainly for ‘portfolio’ purchases of this 
kind, involving mergers and acquisitions of existing assets.t° Over 


™4 See, for example, Barbara Seallings and Wolfgang Streeck, ‘Capıtalısms in Conflict? 
The United States, Europe, and Japan in the Post-Cold War World’, in B Stallings, ed., 
Global Change, Regtomal Response, Cambridge 1995, p- 78 

13 Of course, foreign companies often borrow locally so that their investments go un 
noticed in offictal FDI—for instance, Japanese investors already ın Thailand 

from Japanese banks operating in Thailand—bur this does not challenge the basic point 
about FDI composition: such locally raised funds probably find their way more readily into 
noo-manufactucng ventures, especially construction, real estate markets, and financial 


services 
16 Glyn, ‘Social Democracy and Full Employment’, p. 49. 
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the same period, M&A ventures expanded dramatically in the United 
States, rising from 67 to 80 per cent of inward activity.'? Given the 
coincidence of heightened M&a activity in several industrialized 
countries with a relatively sluggish industrial performance in the 
19708 and 1980s, it may be more plausible to see in such investment 
trends the signs of an embattled productive system than of a grow- 
ing global economy. 


© 


Sharp daline of FDI as a proportson of total long-term investment flows: 
another perspective on FDI can be gained by noting that it consti- 
tutes both a relatively small and declining form of investment. 
Simply put, overall FDI has been steadily dwarfed by ‘portfolio’ 
investment—various arms-length investments, including bonds 
and mutual funds. In the ten years up to 1991—92, total FDI de- 
clined from 21 to 18 per cent of total long-term transfers from the 
thirteen major OECD countries. By contrast, portfolio flows rose 28 
per cent to account for half of all long-term capital transfers."® 


iii 


Taking a more disaggregated approach to the investment figures, we can 
therefore see why FDI does not automatically extend economic linkages, 
especially in those areas of multinational economic activity that might 
have a direct bearing on state policies. If the level of FDI is indicative of 
a globalization tendency at work ın the sphere of production, present 
trends do not point in that direction. 


A more realistic indication of the extent to which the ‘national’ economy 
is being outflanked by transnational linkages can be gained by measur- 
ing inflows and outflows of FDI as a percentage of gross domestic in- 
vestment. By this standard, the rates of FDI are actually quite modest. 
With certain notable exceptions—for instance, Britain and Sweden— 
gross domestic investment in Europe exceeds total FDI, both outbound 
and inbound, by at least 90 per cent.*9 


Capital Mobility 

Globalists assume that the world economy is now so integrated that the 
constraints of location and of institutional frameworks are increasingly 
irrelevant; that corporations—whether satisfied or disgruntled with a 
particular national environment—can simply take a ‘random walk’ in 
the world market, escaping the confines of any one nation-state. It 1s this 
footloose quality of MNCs—above all the threat of exit—that is seen to 
pose the greatest threat to territonally constituted forms of governance. 
The reality, however, is at odds with this vision. For, as many studies 
report, the number of genuinely transnational companies is rather small. 





17 Hirst and Thompson, Glebelration mm Questrex, p 72. Has M&A activity slowed in the 
I , in keeping with the popular view chat the United States economy 1s booming? 

8 From the point of view of both sustainable world growth and the effectrveness of 
domestic policy, this imbalance 1s far from a desirable trend. Compared with FDI which 
1s more difficult to withdraw at short nonce, large flows of portfolio capital have the 
potential to destabilize domestic policy, as seen in the Memcan crisis precipitared by 
the non-renewal of bonds By contrast, these distinctions have been more readily appreci- 
ated in East Asia where tighter controls have maintained short-term flows ac a relatrvely 
low level 

19 Glyn, ‘Social Democracy and Full Employment’, pp 48-9, Table 2 


On virtually all the important criteria—share of assets, ownership, man- 
agement, employment, the location of R&D—‘the importance of a home 
base remains the rule, not the exception’.?° 


Conventional wisdom nevertheless tells us that cost-reduction is the 
driving force compelling MNCs toward a footloose career, and that new 
transport and information technology liberates and encourages MNCs to 
exploit low-cost production sites, resulting in a globalization of produc- 
tion. Yet, if cost-reduction were the driving force behind the mobile 
MNC, we would expect to find most, or at least a very sizeable chunk of 
FDI going to the developing countries. However, the evidence firmly 
contradicts that expectation. As of 1991, a good 81 per cent of world 
stock of FDI was located in the high-wage—and relatively high-tax— 
countries: principally the us, followed by the UK, Germany, and Canada. 
Moreover, this figure represents an increase of 12 points since 1967. 
Indeed the stock of FDI in the UK and the us exceeds the stock in Asia and 
the entire South. 


Such figures underline the point that MNCs do not by and large invest 
where wages and taxes are lowest. Why not? Three considerations seem 
relevant. First, new technologies place a premium on fixed costs (equip- 
ment, machinery and so on), while reducing the importance of variable 
costs (such as wages and raw materials). While certain types of labour— 
especially knowledge-intensive labour—tend to be treated increasingly 
as a fixed cost, the general effect of this overall transformation is to 
reduce the cost savings to be gained by moving to low-income sites. 

Second, new production methods emphasize the growing importance of 
physical proximity between producers and suppliers—especially in non- 
assembly operations. These methods Privilege local supplier networks, 

thus driving a trend towards the constitution of regional, not global, 

sourcing networks. A third factor, underscoring the critical importance 
of a home base, 1s ‘the advantage firms derive from domestic linkages: 
national institutional frameworks which enmesh business in support 
relationships with trade associations, training and financial institutions, 
and national and local governments. In sustaining high-wage economies, 
one of the most important of these support systems 1s the relationship 
between government and business, which underpins the national inno- 
vation system. Being generally exclusive rather than open to all, support 
relationships of this kind constitute a competitive advantage.?" 


These considerations suggest that the advantages of maintaining a firm 
‘home’ or regional base may be stronger than ever, perhaps for most com- 
panies outweighing those to be gained from ‘going global’. It would 
therefore appear that not only the incidence but also the advantages of 
mobility have been overstated. But the case against a strong globaliza- 
tion tendency does not rest here. We turn next to evidence concerning 
how the changes are distributed. 





= Yao-Su Hu, ‘Global or Scateless Corporations are National Firms with International 
Operations’, Calsfernia Management Resme, Winter 1992; Hirst and Thompson, G/ebel- 
matma m Queis, Winfoed Ruigrok and Rob van Tulder, The Leger of Internatronal 
Restractartag, London 1995. 

3 This argument 1s developed in a comparison of state capabilities and stere-tnduscry rela- 
tions in Sweden, Germany, Japan and the East Asian NICs in The Myth of the Powerless State 
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The Distribution of Trade and Investment 


Up to this point, my objective has been to show that the novelty and the 
magnitude of change has been overplayed. I have not sought to deny the 
existence of a more integrated world economy, a fact which I broadly 
acknowledge. My concern here is to draw attention to the way trade and 
investment are distributed. Three trends are inconsistent with a global- 
ization tendency. 


i) The national bases of production 

First, even if we accept that national economies are more integrated 
through trade and investment flows than in the recent past, it appears 
that in all but the smallest economies, trade constitutes quite a small 
share of GDP, with exports accounting for 12 per cent or less of GDP in 
Japan, the us and the EC. This means that in the main industrialized 
economies around go per cent of production is still undertaken for the 
domestic market. The national bases of production—and, as we saw, for 
investment—therefore seem as pronounced as ever.” 


ii) North-South divisions 

A second pattern runs counter to the idea of a globalizing tendency. 
Whereas globalization predicts more even diffusion between North and 
South, in fact world trade, production and investment remain highly 
concentrated ın the ozCD—that is, in the rich North. Over the 1970—89 
period, the North’s share of trade grew from 81 per cent to 84 per cent— 
though the decline of the South’s share in world exports masks their 
changing composition, with largely negative growth of primary product 
exports, and a rising share of manufactured exports. Investment has 
followed a similar pattern, with around go per cent going to the North 
over the same period. 


iii) Regionalization 

Finally, this predominantly Northern trade and investment is itself 
becoming more geographically concentrated in intra-regional patterns. 
For example, intra-European trade now accounts for some 62 per cent of 
its total export trade. Intra-regional trade within the American region— 
the us, Canada and Mexico—increased between 1980 and 1992 from 68 
per cent to 79 per cent of total us-Japan and Us-BU trade. Intra-regional 
trade has also become the dominant trend in Asia—China, ASEAN, Japan 
and the Nıcs—as the region has steadily enhanced its importance as 
export market and production site for Japan and the NICS. Intra-Asian 
trade in the period 1986—92 rose from 32.4 to 47.7 per cent of total 
exports, thus reversing the traditional dominance of trade with the us. 
In short, trade within Asia has been growing more rapidly than trade 
between Asia and the us. 


A similar story can be told for investment. In Asia, especially since the 
1985 Plaza Accord, investment-driven economic interdependence has 
dramatically increased, Japan having now replaced the us as Asia’s pri- 
mary source of FDI. In 1980, Japan’s cumulative investment in the rest of 





= Data for this and the following paragraph are drawn from Wade, ‘Globalization and its 
Limits’, pp. 66-7. 
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Asia was worth little more than half as much as America’s, at $9.8 bil- 
lion.*3 By 1990, it was worth around 30 per cent more, at $41.8 billion. 
This development has also boosted intra-regional trade and fostered the 
development of regional production networks. 


The us, Europe and Japan are not simply regional traders. However, cur- 
rent trade patterns do make it clear that intra-regional trade is increas- 
ingly important for the Big Three. Exports within North America, Asia, 
and Europe rose from 31 per cent of total world exports in 1980 to 43 per 
cent in 1992. Thus, overall, trade witht the three regions has grown to 
overshadow trade among its members (US-Japan, US-EU, Japan-HU).*4 


Compelling evidence for a strong globalization tendency has thus far 
been wanting. In some respects, indeed, counter-tendencies seem more 
apparent. If we turn to the finance sector, however, the reality of a global 
market seems unassailable. 


Since formal removal of the gold standard in 1971 and subsequent Liber- 
alization of exchange controls, international capital flows have reached 
truly spectacular levels. Whichever way we look, it is hard to escape 
the reality of global money markets where enormous sums are traded 
daily. This is the ‘casino’ face of capitalism, unleashed by national 
governments which now appear powerless to contain its destabilizing 
effects. It is this change which has given most life to the idea and reality 
of ‘globalization’. 


However, there is evidence of national diversity even in money markets. 
First, the price of capital has not converged. While studies disagree on 
whether real interest rates in different national markets continue to 
diverge, the price differential for both loan and equity capital remains 
considerable.*> Second, whereas globalization implies equalization, 
marked differences in savings and investment rates persist. For example, 
in 1992, the ratio of savings to GDP ın eleven countries ranged from 0.5 
to 25 per cent. In the lowest band (0.5-2 per cent) sat the us, the UK, 
Australia and Sweden; Germany and Austria occupied the middle band 
(10-15 per cent); and in the highest band (20—25 per cent) were Japan, 
Taiwan and Korea. The differentials in national investment rates tend to 
parallel those for savings. In 1992, investment as a percentage of GDP 
ranged from around 15—36 per cent, with the us, the UK, Australia and 
Sweden in the lowest band (15—19 per cent), Germany, Austria and 
Taiwan in the middle (22-25 per cent), and Japan and Korea in the high- 
est (3 1—36 per cent).?6 : 


This strong correlation between savings and investment rates has been 
interpreted to mean that countries do not draw freely on other countries’ 


ee 
* See James Fallows, Loskrng at the Sex, New York 1994, p 265. 

™ Stallings and Streeck, ‘Capitalisms in Conflict”’, p. 73. 

7 For references to this dispute, sce Wade, ‘Globalization and its Limits’, p. 75 It should 
also be noted here that even in the majar industrial economies, such as Germany, govern- 
ments continue to shape net price differentials in bocrowed funds by instituting 

tax regimes designed to favour certain kinds of investment. 

76 Author's calculations. For the comparative data for 1950-93, see The Myth of the 
Powerless State, ch. 6 
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- savings. Robert Wade, however, reports a fall in the OECD savings-invest- 
ment correlation from 75 per cent in the mid-1970s to 60 per cent ın the 
1980s. Financial markets, he suggests, have therefore become more inte- 
grated, even if the mobility of capital ıs somewhat less than anticipated.” 


Finally, ‘dualism’ rather than ‘transnationalism’ seems to distinguish the 
operation of financial markets, most notably in the area of company 
shares. These tend to be fixed to specific national stock markets, thus 
contrasting dramatically with other parts of the financial market—for 
example, the bond, currency and futures markets—which are genuinely 
‘transnational’. 


These qualifications to ‘global’ finance suggest that the relevance of 
national institutions is far from insignificant. Thus, the conclusion to 
the first part of my argument is that while national economies may in 
some ways be highly integrated with one another, the result—with the 
partial exception of money markets—is not so much a globalized world 
(where national differences virtually disappear), but rather a more inter- 
nationalized world (where national and regional differences remain sub- 
stantial and national institutions remain significant). What does this 
mean then for the power of governments to govern? 


II. The Extent of Government Powerlessness 


For many commentators, the power of global finance—especially of the 
bond market—to undermine the monetary and fiscal policies of govern- 
ments seems an incontrovertible truth. It is also viewed as the key con- 
straining feature of a globalized economy: forcing all governments to 
adopt similar neoliberal—deflationary, fiscally conservative—policies. 
From this perspective, two conclusions follow. First, global money mar- 
kets are all-powerful, forcing on governments fiscal conservatism —tead 
‘powerlessness’. Second, it matters not whether a state is weak or strong; 
all national governments are impotent in the face of global finance. Here 
I will examine each of these claims in turn. 


The problem with the ‘powerlessness’ argument is not thar it is wrong 
about the new constraints on government capacity to make and imple- 
ment policy. Rather, it is the assumption that such constraints are abso- 
lute rather than relative, and that they represent ‘the end of state history’ 
rather than an evolving history of state adaptation to both external and 
internal challenges. Three weaknesses in particular deserve highlighting. 


Overstating Earlier State Powers 


First, globalists tend to exaggerate state powers in the past in order to 
claim feebleness ın the present. Whilst financial globalization is com- 
monly identified as the factor undermining governments’ ability to 
practise effective macroeconomic management—of the Keynesian refla- 
tionary variety—some commentators have recently questioned just how 
effective Keynesian demand management ever was.7° While in theory 





77 Wade, ‘Globalizanon and its Limits’, p 74. 


the fixed exchange rates guaranteed under the Bretton Woods system 
provided a more stable policy-making environment, in reality there is 
little compelling evidence that the state has ever had the sorts of powers 
thar allegedly it has been forced to relinquish. 


What can be said, as Michael Mann has noted, is that while rapid growth 
provided the fiscal surpluses to spend, expansionary macroeconomic 
policies by post-war governments certainly seemed to produce results. 
But more than two decades of troubled growth, recession, and falling 
real income in the OECD have removed the fiscal surpluses.?9 The point 
to emphasize here ıs that many of the difficulties national policy-makers 
have experienced with macroeconomic management—for example, bal- 
ancing budgets, mobilizing sufficient revenue to fund programmes and 
so on—have more to do with internal fiscal difficulties caused by the 
recession, and little to do with ‘globalization’ tendencies. 


From a wholly contemporary vantage point, it has appeared to many that 
the pressures on governments to reduce the tax burden and restructure 
the tax system are a result of increased openness: that is, ultra-mobile 
capitalists who can shop around the globe for the best tax environment. 
But from a much longer historical perspective, such pressures are in fact 
the norm. As Michael Mann argues on the basis of earlier work: 


at least since the thirteenth century, citizens have only consistently 
agreed to pay a higher proportion of their incomes in taxes during 
wartime. Their reluctance to stump up during the peaceful 1970s 
and later, in a period of recession (when their real incomes were 
stagnant or falling), is hardly surprising. It is the historical norm, 
not the unique product of ‘postmodernity’ or ‘globalism’ .*° 


The recent trend towards fiscal conservatism owes much to such domes- 
tic pressures. Prolonged economic recession coupled with demographic 
changes have required governments to raise more taxes to support the 
increasing number of jobless and citizens retiring from productive work. 
These pressures on the public purse are occurring at a time of stagnant 
living standards. In such a context, and in the absence of national emer- 
gency or external threat, electorates are increasingly reluctant to sustain 
tax and spending increases. Prolonged peace, of course, provides only one 
contextual variable for the new conservative agenda. Equally important 
in explaining apparent policy convergence, at least after 1973, are the 
common effects of the oil shocks, and the inflation they accelerared. As 
Zevin concludes, rather than being the result of a sudden strengthening 
of international interdependence, policy convergence can best be ex- 
plained ‘by common responses to the inflation and perceived policy 
errors of the 1970s’.3! 





33 See, foc instance, The Ecomewesst, 17 October 1995, pp. 16-17. 
79 For a fresh perspective on globalization tendencies more generally, see Michael Mann, 
‘The Global Future of the Nation State’, paper presented at the Direction of Contem- 


* Ibid., p. 10 The contrasting ‘globelist’ argument can be found in Sven Steinmo, 
“The End of Redistribution? International Pressures and Domestic Tax Policy Choices’, 
Challenge!, vol. 37, no. 6, 1994. 
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To conclude that the difficulties faced by national policy makers are 
largely attributable to prolonged recession and internal fiscal difficulties 
is not to deny that some forms of global finance can play havoc with gov- 
ernment policy. But the important point is that such ‘havoc’ might well 
prove irrelevant in the context of renewed and sustained growth. In the 
absence of sustained growth in the future, one can predict continuing 
difficulties for governments, in turn continuing to nourish the idea of 
all-powerful global finance. 


Overstating Uniformity of State Response 


The fact that not all governments follow neoliberal dictums surely 
throws into question the central assumptions of the powerlessness argu- 
ment. Far from acting in concordance with neoliberal prescriptions, 
Germany (that is, formerly West Germany), which remained aloof from 
Keynesianism for much of the post-war period, has recently sustained a 
massive tax levy to help finance unification. Moreover, as the German 
banks pursue increasingly conservative lending strategies, the German 
federal government has stepped into the breach, acting as primary source 
and coordinator of industrial investment in the East. In Japan, where the 
importance of various government programmes to protect employment 
has been evident at least since the two oil shocks, the unpopular con- 
sumption tax has recently sustained a sharp rise, ostensibly to help sus- 
tain further such programmes. 


It is not only ‘strong’ states like Germany and Japan that have adapted 
to their external environment, finding new ways to pursue their pro- 
grammes.}? Weaker states too have displayed degrees of adaptive cap- 
acity. Thus despite the pervasive rhetoric of ‘economic rationalism’ 
in Australian policy in recent years, the Labor government pursued an 
expansionary policy, using deficit spending to fund welfare, labour mar- 
ket, and industrial policies. It was not the power of money markets that 
undermined these policies, but an electoral shift from Labor to the long- 
excluded conservative coalition pursuing a neoliberal agenda. 


Thus, if global finance has not exerted the uniformly debilitating effects 
so often claimed for it, why then, we may ask, has the idea of the power- 
less state seemed so persuasive to so many? 


The Political Construction of Helplessness 


Perhaps more than anything, it has been the rise of monetarist policies in 
the 1980s, the emergence of fiscal retrenchment in bulwarks of social 
democracy like Sweden, and the various speculative attacks on national 
currencies that have led globalists to conclude that—while governments 
may reign—the global economy rules. 





3 By ‘strong’ stare I mean not a coercive state but one with the organizational capacity for 
governing industrial transfocmation. For a cheoretical analysis of the domestic founda- 
tions of state capacity as well as a discussion of its main varieties in Germany, Sweden, and 
Bast Asta, see Weiss, The Myth of the Powerless State For a more general discussion of strong 
and weak stares, see Linda Weiss and John M Hobson, States and Ecomomrc Development, 
Cambndge 1995. 
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It must be said, however, that political leaders—especially in the 
English-speaking world dominated by neoliberal economic philoso- 
phy—have themselves played a large part in contributing to this view of 
government helplessness in the face of global trends. In canvassing sup- 
port for policies lacking popular appeal, many OECD governments have 
sought to ‘sell’ their policies of retrenchment to the electorate as being 
somehow ‘forced’ on them by ‘globel economic trends’ over which they 
have no control. 


While it 1s true that governments are responding to simular pressures in 
the world economy—the long slump in world-wide demand, stagnant or 
falling living standards—it is quite misleading to conclude that these 
pressures derive solely or largely from ‘globalization’ tendencies, or that 
the latter produces e uniformity of response. 


III. Convergence Versus Varieties of 
State Capacity 


Globalists have not only overstated the degree of state powerlessness. 
They have also over-generalsxad it. It is to this final weakness in the global- 
ist argument that we now turn. 


The variety of ‘national capitalisms’—continental European, East Asian, 
Anglo-American—finds a parallel ın the variety of ‘state capacities’ for 
domestic adjustment strategies. In a different context, I will undertake 
to show how the two may be linked. At issue here, however, is the vari- 
ety, as opposed to the convergence, of state capabilities. Contrary to 
globalist predictions, I propose that national differences are likely to 
become more rather than less pronounced in a highly mnternationalized 
environment, thus exacerbating rather than diminishing current differ- 
ences between strong and weak states. 


Yet even those who agree that ‘globalization’ has been highly exag- 
gerated, nevertheless part company when considering the effects of 
economic internationalization on state capacity. While some conclude 
that the nation-state persists as an important locus of accumulation, 
and that narional—and international—actors and institutions continue 
to structure economic space,» others see state powers much more 
circumscribed through the shedding and shifting of traditional re- 
sponsibilities. 


In a comprehensive recent study, Hirst and Thompson propose that 
certain traditional powers are declining: “The power of nation states as 
administrative and policy-making agencies has declined’ while the 
state's role as an economic manager is ‘lessening’. In this respect, they 
appear to overlap with the globalists. In a more nuanced approach, 
however, they insist on the enduring importance of the nation-state— 
not in traditional terms as sovereign power or as economic manager, but 





33 For two recent accounts respectively emphasizing these conclusions, see Wade ‘Global- 
iration and its Limits’ and Mann “The Global Future of the Nation Stare’. 
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as the key source of legitimacy and the delegator of authority to powers 
above and below the national level. Its territorial centrality and constitu- 
tional legitimacy assure the nation-state a distinctrve and continuing 
role in an internationalized world economy, even as conventional sover- 
eignty and economic capecities lessen: ‘Nation-states should be seen 
no longer as “governing” powers... Nation-states are now simply one 
class of powers and political agencies in a complex system of power 
from world to local levels...’%4 According to this interpretation of 
current tendencies, state power is being reduced and redefined on a 
broad scale, stripped to the basics, becoming even a shell of its former 
self: still the supreme séurce of legitimacy and delegator of authority, 
but exercizing no real capacity over its economic domain. The question 
is whether one can identify any clear cases which might fit this con- 
ception, and whether, having identified them, they represent not simply 
a group of traditionally ‘weak’ states, but a group where real power shifts 
are in trein. 


It is doubtful chat the ‘basic state’ hypothesis fits even the EU experience, 
which appears to inform so much of this kind of reasoning. In the 
German case neither sub-national nor supranational agencies have sup- 
planted the national state’s coordinating capacities. Indeed, in 2 number 
of important respects—technological innovation and industrial in- 
vestment—coordination has been growing, not declining, over the past 
two decades. 


Although Hirst and Thompson do insist on the state’s continuing 
importance as the source of legitimacy and the rule of law, and would 
therefore probably reject the ‘weak state’ characterization of their posi- 
tion, it is hard to see what kind of substantive powers the state would 
retain if ic is no longer where the action 1s. If the state is increasingly 
becoming merely the place from which law is promulgated, authority 
delegated, powers devolved, then 1s that not simply a form of power 
shrinkage by stealth—somewhat akin to the centrifugal tendencies of 
feudalism? After all, their image of the evolving role of the state (as 
Rechtsstaat) has much ın common with the role envisaged by eighteenth- 
century liberals: thus, not an eclipse of state power as some globalists are 
led to claim, but certainly a very narrowly defined power. 


This seems to me mistaken. For it is blind to state variety and to adapta- 
tion. I, too, would emphasize change, but change is hardly novel to the 
state. Adaptation is the very essence of the modern state by virtue of the 
fact that it is embedded in a dynamic economic and inter-state system— 
even the evolving forms of warfare must be seen in that context. My 
argument 1s that nation-states will matter more rather than less—and, 
though not elaborated here, this will advance rather than retard develop- 
ment of the world economy. The argument is in three parts, emphasiz- 
1ng: i) state adaptation rather than decline of functions; ii) strong states 
as facilitators not victims of internationalization; and iii) the emergence 
of ‘catalytic’ states consolidating national and regional networks of trade 
and investment. 





M Hirst and Thompeon, Glebalrzetsen ru Qaesisen, p. 190. 
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Adaptiveness of the State 


The whole issue of state capacity for economic adjustment has been mis- 
leadingly cast as a choice between either Keynesian or neoliberal macro- 
economic policies. Since they are both macroeconomic in focus, they are, 
to say the least, a choice between highly restricted alternatives. Yet, as 
the East Asian experience has shown, there is much more to governing 
the economy than macroeconomic policy. Industrial policy continues to 
play a large role in the Asian region. Even in the EU, where one would 
most expect to find uniformity, industrial policy is far from dead. It has 
simply changed its character. In Germany, for instance, the state still has 
an important impact on corporate strategies, in particular industries, 
through policies shaping strategic partnerships and innovation strate- 
gies. More generally, the federal government provides support for ‘steady 
state’ industries through the self-governing national system of inno- 
vation. But it takes an active role where a steady state no longer applies: 
at points of crisis management relating to issues of industrial decline, 
or industry creation—as in the East—or competitive pressures for new 
technology. 


So used to treating states as ‘prisoners of a fixed genetic code’, to use 

’s phrase,?> many commentators have also readily chorused the 
‘death of industrial policy’ in Japan. Japan’s industrial bureaucrats in the 
Minustry of International Trade and Industry (MrT1) have understandably 
played a key role in cultivating this myth, largely to assuage American 
complaints about ‘unfairness’ in trade disputes. Thus in recent years, 
the foreign visitor to MITI ın Kasumigaseki in downtown Tokyo could 
expect to be greeted with the solemn statement that MIT1's main func- 
tion in these times is to promote imports. Of course, if this were true, 
one would have to wonder why MITI’s renowned prowess in promoting 
exports has not translated as smoothly to imports. 


The key point is that MITI no longer needs to promote exports, nor pre- 
side over industry creation. It may have ‘lost’ many of its former policy 
instruments—for instance, capital, foreign exchange and licensing con- 
trols—as all the standard accounts repeatedly tell us, but this is by no 
means the end of the story. For MITI continues to create new tools, more 
suited to the new environment and to the new tasks that this engenders: 
supporting self-governing cartels in basic materials, promoting—and 
diffusing—technological innovation through cooperative arrangements, 
as well as facilirating the internationalization of corporate activity 
through the use of Overseas Development Aid (ODA) and other instru- 
ments. 


The tendency to expect institutional convergence and the failure to re- 
cognize state variety are two sides of the same coin. Both are based on a 
‘policy instrument’ theory of state capacity ın which the relevant instru- 
ments are somehow predetermined and fixed in character. Any diminu- 
tion in the importance of a particular policy tool is taken as evidence of a 
loss of state power. 





35G. John Ikenberry, “Funk de Siècle”: Impasses of Western Industral Society at 
Century's End’, Milleexzem, vol. 24,00 1, 1995, Dp. 125. 
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But state capacity for adjustment strategy cannot be reduced to policy 
instruments. The point to underline here is that it is not the state as such 
which is enfeebled by economic integration. If anything, it is the efficacy 
of specific policy instruments which is in question—in particular, waero- 
economic adjustment strategies which focus almost exclusively on fiscal 
and monetary policies. Both Keynesian and neoliberal policies are simi- 
lar in this regard, implying a focus on short-term macroeconomic objec- 
tives. In both cases, the instruments of intervention are predetermined; 
there is little room for creative adjustment. This may, of course, account 
for the greater appeal of macroeconomic policy in settings lacking strong 
state traditions. 


But the very opposite is the case with ixdustria/—read also ‘technol- 
ogy —policy. In so far as industry itself is constantly changing, ‘indus- 
trial policy’ must of necessity be creative. Hence it cannot be defined 
once and for all ın static, ‘snap-shot’ terms. So many commentators have 
looked for 1960s-style Japanese industrial policy in the 1990s and 
unsurprisingly concluded that it doesn’t exist! It must be stressed how- 
ever that the very capacity for industrial policy is ome that requires the state to 
constantly adapt its tools and tasks. 26 


Institutional arrangements, domestic linkages and state capacity 

The major point to emphasize is that the capecity for domestic adjust- 
ment strategy does not stand or fall with macroeconomic capacity, 
whether of the reflationary or deflationary variety. It rests, perhaps more 
than ever, on industrial strategy, the ability of policy-making authorities 
to mobilize savings and investment and to promote their deployment for 
the generation of higher value-added activities. 


This capacity for a coordinated and strategic response to economic 
change depends, ın turn, not so much on specific policy ‘instruments’ or 
levels of ‘integration into the world economy’. The contrasting cases of 
Singapore and Britain are testimony to this. Highly integrated Singapore 
—-whose per capita GDP now exceeds that of Britain—maintains strong 
control over its savings and investment rates, thus engineering upward 
mobility in the international system.37 By contrast, highly integrated 
Britain, with little capacity for industrial adjustment, has failed to arrest 
its downward slide in the international order—Britain’s traditional 
strength in promoting its financial sector being part of that drama. 
Thus, high integration does not necessarily mean the displacement of 
‘national’ economies as the locus of accumulation, or the weakening of 
national economic management. 





> As the French discovered, industrial policy based predominantly on the tools of state- 
led industrial credit has proved vulnerable to financial liberalization. But the coaclusion 
from the French case should not be ‘the end of industrial policy’ in general, buc rather the 
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Singapore emacably high srnge ae (ppmaely 45 per cent of GDP) bas ben 
achieved through a system of forced savings which channels compulsory contributions 
from employers and employees to the Central Provident Fund (CPF) Singapore's domi- 
nant social security institution, the CPF concmbured 301 per cent of gross national 
savings in 1990. For a discussion of the government's use of these funds in a scope 
much brosder chan social security, see Garry Rodan, ed., Singapore Changes Guard, New 
York 1993. 
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Rather, a state’s capacity for a coordinated and strategic response prim- 
arily rests on institutional arrangements which make key decision-mak- 
ers in the economic bureaucracies at once ‘autonomous’ and in some 
important respects ‘accountable’. The character of ‘autonomy’ applies in 
so far as decision-making is largely—though never perfectly—insulated 
from clientelistic political pressures and the plurality of special interests 
that in most liberal democracies tend to privilege the politics of dis- 
tribution over the politics of growth. This is not to suggest that growth 
and equity—or indeed welfare—are incompatible—quite the contrary, 
as the German, Japanese and NIC experiences would indicate. Rather, the 
issue is one of national priorities. No less contentious in discussions of 
East Asian bureaucracy, ‘accountability’ nevertheless can be said to apply 
in so far as the effectiveness of industry policies depends on domestic 
linkages: notably, institutionalized structures for the exchange of infor- 
mation and for participation of the business groups whose involvement 
is central to successful implementation. 


In the East Asian Three—Japan, Korea and Tatwan—the institutional 
arrangements in question concern the core economic bureaucracies as 
well as the financial sector, together with a host of agencies for tech- 
nology development and diffusion, and the acquisition and exchange of 
industrial information. These arrangements which pull together state 
and industry in close—albeit not tension-free—cooperation, have un- 
derpinned rapid structural change and technological learning. 


Thus, rather than attributing the current proclivities for macroeconomic 
adjustment to ‘globalization’, one should look ın the first instance, 
domestically, to a country’s governing institutions, and thus to differ- 
ences in national orientations and capabilities. This leads to the second 
strand of my argument as to why the state’s umportance is increasing 
rather than diminishing in ensuring more equitable participation in the 
world economy. 


The State as Victim or Facilitator of ‘Globalization’? 
In failing to differentiate state capacities, global enthusiasts have been 


blinded to an important possibility: that far from being victims, (strong) 
states may well be facilitators (at times perhaps perpetrators) of so- 


called ‘globalization’. Although those researching in the field have yet _ 


to explore this possibility, there is sufficient evidence to suggest that 
this would be a promising line of enquiry. Such evidence as exists for 
Japan, Singapore, Korea, and Taiwan indicates that these states are act- 
ing increasingly as catalysts for the ‘internationalization’ strategies of 
corporate actors. As ‘catalytic’ states (see below), Japan and the NICs 
are taking the bull by the horns, providing a wide array of incentives 
to finance overseas investment, promote technology alliances between 


3 For individual studies of Japan and Korea, see respectrvely Chalmers Johnson, ‘The 
Institutional Foundations of Japanese Industrial Policy’, California Management Reerew, 
vol. 27, n0 4, 1995; aod Peter Evans, Embedded Axtememry, Punceton, NJ 1995 Fora com- 
parative analysis of Japan and the NICs, see Weiss and Hobson, Stete and Econom 

; on technological learning, see John A. Mathews, ‘An Emerging Silicon Valley 
of the Hast How Tarwan Created a Semiconductor Industry’, Celferma Management 
Rew, vol. 39, 00. 4, 1997- 
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national and foreign firms, and encourage regional relocation of produc- 
tion networks.39 


‘Internationalization’ in Japan has become a key strategy of its bureau- 
cracy. Through agencies such as MITI, Japan has sought to manage the 
trade imbalance with the us by facilitating the off-shore relocation of 
the production process in industries such as microelectronics. Firms ın 
this sector have for some time been required by MITI to submit plans 
detailing how they plan to reduce their surplus over a five-year period, 
and have been provided with state assistance in relocating.4° Whilst Jap- 
anese companies were relatively slow in taking up MITTS inducements in 
the pre-Plaza period, once the Plaza accord was in place and the value of 
the yen soared, business response to the relocation project was dramatic. 
The point, however, is not that MITI alone achieved this outcome, or that 
business was pushed by the state to relocate, or even that relocation was 
simply a response to US pressure over trade imbalances. The key point is 
that relocation was much more a publicly coordinated effort than an ad 
hoc response by individual firms acting alone. It thus provides a useful 
example of how a government itself may be a pert of the ‘globalization’ 
process. While the larter is so often invoked as the enemy of state power, 
here we see state capacity as a condition of successful internationalization. 


An even larger point can be extracted from these observations: domestt- 
cally strong states may be able to adapt, and to assist firms to adjust, 
more effectively to the external environment by creatively adapting its 
tools and ‘internationalizing’ state capabilities. The Japanese bureau- 
cracy, for example, has creatively used ODA as a means of externalizing 1ts 
domestic alliances. As a condition of ODA disbursement, Japan has not 
only stipulated the import of Japanese goods, but also required place- 
ment of Japanese bureaucrats in government offices abroad—which also 
opens opportunities for the teaching of Japanese-style economics to gov- 
ernments open to advice—thus ensuring a more receptive environment 
for ıts own governed-market model of economic management.*! Japan has 
thereby externalized aspects of its model of government-business rela- 
tions beyond the home territory as part of the integration process. While 
imstitutional differences may thwart Japan-style developmentalism in 
Southeast Asia, it is likely that through Japan’s influence many regional 
neighbours will absorb at least some of the lessons of Japanese institutions 
and industrial policy. Thus, writes Bustwass Week, by early next century, 
this sort of ‘missionary work’ could exert ‘a profound effect on world cap- 
italism’. As a result, regionalism in this part of the world should con- 
tinue to look quite different from neoclassical American-style capitalism. 





3° The umportance of MITTS industnal policy role since the mid-19703 1s contentious and 
cannot be defended bere. For the most recent attack on the Chelmers Johnson school, from 
the Kent Calder stable, see Scott Callon, Diveded Sua’ MITI and the Breakdown of Japaness 
Hrgh-Tach Industrial Polscy, Stanford 1995 For a couque, see Weiss, The Myth of the 
Poswerless Stats. 

# See Warren Davis, ed , The Semscomductor Industry, Washington 1992. 
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Pushing Firms Abroad 

This conclusion contrasts sharply with the clum that Unlike bureau- 
crats... large multinational firms are not territorially bound in their 
operations’ and that as a matter of course they ‘seek the lowest-cost cap1- 
tal, components, information, and even government support to be found 
anywhere in the world’.43 If this were true, then Japanese capital should 
surely have been much more responsive to the strong relocation opportu- 
nities offered prior to the Plaza agreement and the strong yen. The 
Japanese bureaucracy is not unique in its capacity to promote interna- 
tionalization. Other institutionally strong states, Singapore for example, 
which are able to provide corporate actors abroad with the develop- 
mental infrastructure, inducements, and government-business relations 
similar to those enjoyed at home, have also taken to promoting off- 
shore relocation. As a consequence of growing affluence and diminishing 
space, the Singaporean government has for several years been prodding 
its local and MNC companies to move off-shore to Singaporean-created 
industrial parks throughout the region—chiefly to China, Malaysia, 
Hong Kong, Indonesia, and more recently Thailand and Vietnam. When 
some years ago Dr Goh Keng-Swee, then Minister for Economics, 
announced the project to shift more business operations offshore, few 
Singaporean firms were willing to take the plunge. In Goh’s words, firms 
have to be ‘pushed’. - 


The ‘regionalization’ of the Singaporean economy has thus been much 
more a directly top-down affair, with the government driving the pro- 
cess. As well as initiating government-business visits to the region to 
explore investment opportunities, the city-state also set up government- 
to-government bodies—like the China-Singapore Joint Steering Coun- _ 
cil—to facilitare relocation of Singaporean companies, and financed and 
administered the industrial parks and infrastructural projects abroad. 
Following upon the government’s provision of economic data, incen- 
tives, capital infusions, investment guarantees and training programmes 
to potential off-shore investors, a great string of industrial parks is now 
under construction, stretching from Indonesia to China and Vietnam, 
with some of them already linked to the island’s service industries. If suc- 
cessful, they are most likely to advance regional integration not at the 
expense of state power, but by its internationalization via reproduction 
in extenso of the Singaporean model. 


Parallel stories can be told for Korea and Taiwan where the state has not 
only abolished many of the restrictions on outbound capital flows, but has 
also moved directly ‘to facilitate the globalization strategies of national 
firms’.45 Ac least three strategies can be distinguished. First, the state has 
encouraged local firms to raise money 1n foreign capital merkets in order 
to finance their investment projects. Second, state agencies supplement 
private overseas investment with ODA to assist business expansion 1n 





45 Kent Calder, ‘Japan's Changing Role in Ast’, in The Japan Secmty, New York 1991, 
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44 As cited in the Fer Eastern Ecomemic Reveew collection, Japan ra Aza, Hoog Kong 1991, 
pp 116-17 
43 Chu, “The East Asian NICE: A State-Led Path to the Developed World’, in Stallings, 
Global Change, p 221. Though the argument developed here 1s my own, discussion of the 
three strategies that follow is based on Chu. 


developing countries.4° Third, local firms receive strong financial sup- 
port to enter joint ventures or technology partnerships with MNCs 
in strategic sectors—for instance, in aerospace, semiconductors, tele- 
communications, and biotechnology. In Taiwan, for example, the state's 
financial support, according to Chu, underpinned every major merger 
and take-over proposal of Taiwanese firms in the us high-tech indus- 
tries.47 In Korea, similar concerns are reflected ın the dramatic policy 
reorientation of the Export-Import Bank, which has been authorized to 
shift from export financing to the support of overseas investment. 


Finally, one can add a fourth category of state-facilitated international- 
ization. This involves direct assistance for firms to relocate operations 
overseas, as in the case not only of Singapore, but of the Taiwanese gov- 
ernment establishing an off-shore version of its Hsinchu Science Park at 
Subic Bay in the Philippines. 


This sort of evidence is hard to square with the favoured image of states 
being passive victims of powerful ‘transnational’ forces. There is no 
attempt to suggest that all states are thus engaged in facilitating corpo- 
fate internationalization. The point is that some are—amongst them, 
the most industrially dynamic and highly coordinated market econo- 
mies—and that this attests to stare adaptiveness and to the increasing 
rather than diminishing salience of state capacity. 


In the light of the East Asian experience, it appears that stare capacity for 
industrial transformation is alive and well, at least in those countries 
where post-war development has occurred under the aegis of so-called 
‘developmental states’.48 This implies that in spite of a more integrated 
world economy, the high-performance industrial economies (Japan, 
Korea, Taiwan, Singapore) are now in a relatively strong position—espe- 
cially compered with the uncoordinated market economies of Anglo- 
America—to mobilize the savings and investment required to sustain 
growth and higher value-added job creation. One further implication is 
thar, as the advantages of coordinated market economies continue to 
be highlighted, potential adaptors of the Asian model are more likely 
to emerge—at least in the Asian region—than blind followers of the 
neoliberal model of capitalism. 


More generally, so-called ‘globalization’ must be seen as a politically 
rather than a technologically induced phenomenon. It is political, firstly, 
in the general sense that the opening up of capital markets has occurred 
as a direct result of governments, either willingly or unwillingly, ceding 
to pressure from financial interests. But it is political also in the more 
specific sense discussed here: that a number of states are seeking directly 
to facilitate rather than constrain the internationalization of corporate 
activity in trade, investment, and production. 





46 In this respect, the management of ODA tends to follow Japanese practice, being tightly 
linked to trade and investment and focused on infrastructure projects of significance to 
the investment activities of national firms. 

47 Chu, The Hast Astan NICs’. 

The classıc source for this concept 1s Chalmers Johnson, MITT aad the Japanese Meracie, 
Stanford 1982. See also the important new collection edited by Meredith Woo-Cum- 
mings, The Devel aparuta! Stats (forthcoming). 


The Emergence of ‘Catalytic’ States 


The final strand in my argument 1s that we are witnessing changes in 
state power; but these changes have to do not with the diminution but 
with the reconstitution of power around the consolidation of domestic 
and international linkages. 


As macroeconomic tools appear to lose their efficacy, as external pres- 
sures for homogenization of trade regimes increase, and as cross-border 
flows of people and finance threaten the domestic base, a growing num- 
ber of states are seeking to increase their control over the external envi- 
ronment. State responses to these pressures have not been uniform. They 
have varied according to political and institutional differences. But, in 
general, one of two strategies has prevailed. Both involve building or 
strengthening power alliances: ‘upwards’, via inter-state coalitions at the 
regional and international level, and/or ‘downwards’, via state-business 
alliances in the domestic market. 


To the extent that states are seeking to adapt and reconstitute them- 
selves in these ways, they can perhaps best be seen as ‘catalytic’ states, to 
use Michael Lind’s term. Catalytic states seek to achieve their goals 
less by relying on their own resources than by assuming a dominant 
role in coalitions of states, transnational institutions, and private-sector 
groups. 


Asa catalyst, this kind of state is one that seeks to be indispensable to the 
success or direction of particular strategic coalitions while remaining 
substantially independent from the other elements of the coalition, 
whether they are other governments, firms, or even foreign and domestic 
populations.49 Thus, far from relinquishing their distinctrve goals and 
identity, states are increasingly using collaborative power arrangements 
to create more real control over their economies—and indeed over secu- 
tity. As such, these new coalitions should be seen as gambits for building 
rather than shedding state capacity. 


There are many who would support the claim that we are witnessing the 
end of an era marked by the ‘integral state’, with assured territorial con- 
trol over the means of legitimacy, security, and production. But at a time 
when serious analysis of ‘state power’ or the ‘state’s role’ has become aca- 
demucally unfashionable, there will undoubtedly be less support for 
Lind’s assertion that in place of the integral state we are now witnessing 
the rise of the catalytic state. 


To what extent can the catalytic state be generalized? The first point to 
make is that ‘catalytic’ is being contrasted with ‘integral’. It 1s a way of 
highlighting the tendency of states to seek adaptation to new challenges 
by forging or strengthening partnerships with other (state and non-state) 
power actors, rather than going it alone. Consolidation of such alliances 
is taking place primarily at regional and international level, between 
states, though also domestically, between states and corporate actors. 
The proliferation of regional agreements between nation-states—includ- 





49 Michael Lind, “The Catalytic Stare’, The Natremal Interest, DO 27, Spring 1992, p. 3 
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ing the EU, APEC, and NAFTA—can be seen as one manifestation of this 
tendency. The evolving character of close domestic government-business 
cooperation, most notably in East Asia, 1s another. 


The second point, however, is that even catalytic states have differential 
capabilities: some, like Japan and Germany, heve both domestic and 
international clout, and hence are able to use their domestic leverage to 
position themselves advantageously, for example, in regional coalitions. 
Others, like the United States, exploit strong international leverage but 
at the expense of domestic adjustment capacity. Still others, like Russia, 
are so lacking in domestic capability that they are not even serious can- 
didates for the kind of regional coalitions they otherwise might aspire to 
lead or join.*° 


Recent examples of states using international agreements as a means of 
pursuing domestic economic goals include such initiatives as NAFTA and 
APEC. While both weak and strong states enter into such alliances, it is 
often the domestically weaker states which take the lead in seeking out 
this external path, aspiring to constrain others to adopt their own more 
‘bands off approach to trade and industry. Australia’s enthusiastic 
efforts in seeking to establish APEC, and the United States’ leadership of 
NAFTA can be seen in this light. These states, with their traditional ‘arms 
length’ approach to the corporate sector, lack the more strategic capaci- 
ties of their East Asian counterparts. In the absence of a normative and 
institutional base for strengthening developmental capabilities at home, 
both countries have sought instead to ‘level the playing field’ outside 
their domain. To this extent, one might agree with the conclusion that 
unlike the BU, such moves are driven not by a supranational vision but 
by ‘insecure governments’ seeking ‘new tools to stimulate growth, 
employment, and a stable regional policy community’.3? To make the 
point in slightly different language, regionalism (inter-state coalitions) 
without domestic capacity (public-private coalitions) ıs only half the 
story, akin to conducting a war of movement without having established 
a war of position. 


What this analysis suggests is that the most important power actors 
in these new inter-state coalitions will not be those initiating them— 
for instance, the US and Australia—but those who participate in them 
from a position of domestic strength. For the major solidity of Japan 
as a catalytic state in international coalitions is that it has developed 
robust capability at home via domestic (government-business) link- 
ages. By contrast, the major weakness of the Us is the underdevelop- 
ment of such linkages, reinforced by the overdevelopment of external 


strength.*? 


If this reasoning is accepted, then we must enter a caveat to the notion of 
the rise of the catalytic state. Domestically strong states will more likely 


P Tam grateful to Victor Sumaky for the observation about Russia 

3! Tkenberry, “Punk de Siècle’, p. 12.4. 

33 For an accomplished discussion of this issue, undertaken from an historical and compar- 
ative perspective, see John M. Hobson, The Waalth of States: A Comparatrme Sociology of 
Tuternatronal Econom and Political Cheage, Cambridge 1997. 
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act in concert with others; while domestically weak states—especially 
large ones like the United States—will not completely lose their ‘inte- 
gral’ character. In such cases, rather than a concentration on power-shar- 
ing we can expect to find an oscillation, as weak states shift between 
acting alone—through, for instance, defensive protectionism and bilat- 
eralism—and with others. 


Thus, in this new era, the most successful states will be those which can 
augment their conventional power resources with collaborative power: 
engaging others—states, corporations and business associations—to 
form cooperative agreements and ‘consortia’ for action on this or that 
issue. But by far the most important of these coalitions will be partner- 
ships of government and business, for this goes to the very heart of state 


capacity. 


In contrast to Hirst and Thompson’s conception discussed earlier, both 
domestic and regional coalitions imply that the state is not so much 
‘devolving’ power—in a negative sum manner—to other power actors 
from whom it then maintains a passive distance. Rather, the state is con- 
stantly seeking power sharing arrangements which give it scope for 
remaining an active centre, hence being a ‘catalytic’ state. 


Responses to Globalization 


Against the hypotheses of advancing globalization, diminishing state 
capabilities, and eroding institutional diversity, this paper has advanced 
three propositions. First, the world economy is an internationalized 
economy, increasingly a regionalized economy; but it is not genuinely a __ 
globalized economy in which territorial boundedness and geographic 
proximity have declining importance for economic accumulation. While 
money and finance have increasingly become ‘global’ in some—but not 
all—aspects of their operation, the same cannot be said of production, 
trade or corporate practice. 


Second, convergence towards a neoliberal model of political economy 1s 
highly improbable. This is not simply because economic ‘globalization’ 
ts rather more limited and subject to counter-tendencies than many 
accounts would suggest. It is also because nation-states themselves 
exhibit great adaptability and variety—both in their responses to change 
and in their capacity to mediate and manage international and domestic 
linkages, in particular the government-business relationship. 


Finally, however, because domestic state capacities differ, so the ability 
to exploit the opportunities of international economic change—rather 
than simply succumb to its pressures—will be much more marked in 
some countries than in others. For while current tendencies in the world 
economy subject more and more national economies to similar chal- 
lenges and opportunities, these are Likely to solidify the institutional dif- 
is indeed occurring, but by the end of the millennium, one should be 
able to see more clearly that the changes in process ın different national 
systems are those of adaptation rather than of convergence on a single 
neoliberal model. 
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The rise of East Asia, the national responses elicited by that challenge, 
together with the proliferation of regional agreements suggest that we 
can expect to see more and more of a different kind of stare taking shape 
in the world arena, one that is reconstituting its power at the centre of 
alliances formed either within or outside the state. For these states, 
building state capacity, rather than discarding it, would seem to be the 
lesson of dynamic integration. As we move into the next century, the 
ability of nation-states to adapt to internationalization—so-called ‘glob- 
alization’—will continue to heighten rather than diminish national dif- 
ferences in state capacity and the accompanying advantages of national 
economic coordination. 
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Slavoj Žižek 


Multiculturalism, Or, the Cultural 
Logic of Multinational Capitalism 


Those who still remember the good old days of Socialist Realism, are well 
aware of the key role played by the notion of the ‘typical’: truly progressive lit- 
erature should depict ‘typical heroes in typical situations.’ Writers who pre- 
sented a bleak picture of Soviet reality were not simply accused of lying; the 
accusation was rather that they provided a distorted reflection of social reality 
by depicting the remainders of the decadent past, instead of focusing on the 
phenomena which were ‘typical’ in the sense of expressing the underlying his- 
torical tendency of the progress towards Communism. Ridiculous as this 
notion may sound, its grain of truth resides in the fact that each universal ideo= 
logical notion is always hegemonized by some particular content which colours 


its very universality and accounts for its efficiency. 
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Why Is the Single Mother ‘Typical’? 


In the rejection of the social welfare system by the New Right in the us, 
for example, the universal notion of the welfare system as inefficient is 
sustained by the pseudo-concrete representation of the notorious African- 
American single mother, as if, in the last resort, social welfare is a pro- 
gramme for black single mothers—the particular case of the ‘single black 
mother’ is silently conceived as ‘typical’ of social welfare and of what is 
wrong with it. In the case of the anti-abortion campaign, the ‘typical’ case 
1s the exact opposite: a sexually promiscuous professional woman who 
values her career over her ‘natural’ assignment of motherhood—although 
this characterization is in blatant contradiction to the fact that the great 
majority of abortions occur in lower-class families with a lot of children. 
This specific twist, a particular content which is promulgated as ‘typical’ 
of the universal notion, is the element of fantasy, of the phantasmatic 
background/support of the universal ideological notion. To put it in 
Kantian terms, it plays the role of ‘transcendental schematism’, translat- 
ing the empty universal concept into a notion which directly relates and 
applies to our ‘actual experience’. As such, this phantasmatic specifica- 
tion is by no means an insignificant illustration or exemplification: it is 
at this level that ideological battles are won or lost—the moment we 
perceive as ‘typical’ the case of abortion in a large lower-class family 
unable to cope with another child, the perspective changes radically." 


This example makes clear in what sense ‘the universal results from a con- 
stitutive split in which the negation of a particular identity transforms 
this identity in the symbol of identity and fullness as such’:? the 
Universal acquires concrete existence when some particular content 
starts to function as its stand-in. A couple of years ago, the English yel- 
low press focused on single mothers as the source of all evils in modern 
society, from budget crises to juvenile delinquency. In this ideological 
space, the universality of ‘modern social Evil’ was operative only through 
the split of the figure of ‘single mother’ into itself in its particularity and 
itself as the stand-in for ‘modern social Evil’. The fact that this link 
between the Universal and the particular content which functions as 1ts 
stand-in is comtixgent means precisely that it is the outcome of a political 
struggle for ideological hegemony. However, the dialectic of this strug- 
gle is more complex than in its standard Marxist version—of particular 
interests assuming the form of universality: ‘universal human rights are 
effectively the rights of white male property owners...’ To work, the rul- 
ing ideology has to incorporate a series of features in which the exploited 
majority will be able to recognize its authentic longings. In other words, 
each hegemonic universality has to incorporate at least two particular 
contents, the authentic popular content as well as its distortion by 
the relations of domination and exploitation. Of course, fascist ideology 
‘manipulates’ authentic popular longing for true community and social 
solidarity against fierce competition and exploitation; of course, it ‘dis- 
torts’ the expression of this longing in order to legitimize the contin- 
uation of the relations of social domination and exploitation. However, 


* Another name for this short-circuit between the Unrversal and the Particular 1s, of course, 
‘suture’. the operation of hegemony ‘sucures’ the empty Unrversal to a particuler content. 
* Ernesto Laclau, Emencipation(s), Verso, London 1996, pp. 14-15. 
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in order to be able to achieve this distortion of authentic longing, it has 
first to incorporate it... Etienne Balibar was fully justified in reversing 
Marx’s classic formula: the ruling ideas are precisely mot directly the 
ideas of those who rule. How did Christianity become the ruling ideol- 
ogy? By incorporating a series of crucial motifs and aspirations of the 
oppressed—truth is on the side of the suffering and humiliated, power 
corrupts, and so on——and rearticulating them in such a way thar they 
became compatible with the existing relations of domination. 


Desire and its Articulation 


One is tempted to refer here to the Freudian distinction between the 
latent dream-thought and the unconscious desire expressed in a dream. 
The two are not the same: the unconscious desire articulates itself, in- 
scribes itself, through the very ‘perlaboration’, translation, of the latent 
dream-thought into the explicit text of a dream. In a homologous way, 
there is nothing ‘fascist’ (or ‘reactionary’ and so forth) in the ‘latent dream- 
thought’ of fascist ideology (the longing for authentic community and 
social solidarity); what accounts for the properly fascist character of fas- 
cist ideology is the way this ‘latent dream-thought’ is transformed and 
elaborated by the ideological ‘dream-work’ into the explicit ideological 
text which continues to legitimize social relations of exploitation and 
domination. And 1s it not the same with today’s right-wing populism? 
Are liberal critics not too quick in dismissing the very values populism 
refers to as inherently ‘fundamentalist’ or ‘proto-fascist’? 


Non-ideology—what Fredric Jameson calls the utopian moment present 
even in the most atrocious ideology—is thus absolutely indispensable: 
ideology is in a way nothing but the form of appearance, the formal distortion! 
displacement, of non-ideology. To take the worst imaginable case, was Nazi 
anti-Semitism not grounded in the utopian longing for an authentic 
community life, in the fully justified rejection of the irrationality of 
capitalist exploitation? Our point, again, is that it 1s theoretically and 
politically wrong to denounce this longing as a ‘toralitarian fantasy’, that 
is, to search in it for the ‘roots’ of fascism—the standard mistake of the 
liberal-individualist critique of fascism: what makes ıt ‘ideological’ is its 
articulation, the way this longing is made to function as the legitimiza- 
tion of a very specific notion of what capitalist exploitation 1s (the result 
of Jewish influence, of the predominance of financial over ‘productive’ _ 
capital—only the latter tends towards a-harmonious ‘partnership’ with 
workers) and of how we are to Sar getting rid of the Jews). 


The struggle for ideological and sr a is thus always the 
struggle for the appropriation of the terms which are ‘spontaneously’ expe- 
rienced as ‘apolitical’, as transcending political boundaries. No wonder that 
the name of the strongest dissident movement in the Eastern European 
Communist countries was Solidarity: a signifier of the impossible fullness 
of society, if there ever was one. It was as if, in Poland ın the 19808, what 
Laclau calls the logic of equivalence was brought to an extreme: ‘Com- 
munists in power’ served as że embodiment of non-society, of decay and — 
corruption, magically uniting everyone against themselves, including the 


3 See Etienne Balibar, Ls crarute des masses, Paris 1997 
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disappointed ‘honest Communists’ themselves. Conservative nationalists 
accused the Communists of betraying Polish interests to the Soviet master, 
business-oriented individuals saw in them an obstacle to unbridled capıtal- 
ist activity; for the Catholic Church, Communists were amoral atheists; 
for the farmers, they represented the force of violent modernization which 
threw rural life off the rails; for artists and intellectuals, Communism was 
synonymous with oppressive and stupid censorship; workers saw them- 
selves not only exploited by the Party bureaucracy, but even further humil- 
iated by the claims that this was done on their behalf; finally, old disillusioned 
leftists perceived the regime as the betrayal of ‘true Socialism’. The impos- 
sible political alliance between all these divergent and porennally antago- 
nistic positions was possible only under the banner of a signifier which 
stands, as ıt were, on the very border which separates the political from the 
pre-political, and ‘Solidarity’ was the perfect candidate: it 1s politically 
operative as designating the ‘simple’ and ‘fundamental’ unity of human 
beings which should link them beyond all political differences.‘ 


Conservative Basic Instincts 


What does all this tell us about Labour's recent electoral victory in the 
UK? It is not only that, in a model hegemonic operation, they reappropri- 
ated ‘apolitical’ notions like ‘decency’; what they successfully focused on 
was the inherent obscenity of the Tory ideology. The Tories’ explicit ide- 
ological statements were always supported by their shadowy double, by 
an obscene, publicly unacknowledged, between-the-lines message. 
When, for example, they launched their infamous “back to basics’ cam- 
paign, its obscene supplement was clearly indicated by Norman Tebbitt, 
‘never shy about exposing the dirty secrets of the Conservative uncon- 
scious’:> ‘Many traditional Labour voters realized that they shared our 
values—that man is not just a social but also a territorial animal; it 
must be part of our agenda to satisfy those basic instincts of tribalism 
and territoriality. This, then, is what ‘back to basics’ was really about: 
the reassertion of ‘basic’ egoistic, tribal, barbarian ‘instincts’ which lurk 
beneath the semblance of civilized bourgeois society. We all remember 
the (deservedly) famous scene from Paul Verhoeven’s film Basic Instinct 
(1992) in which, in the course of a police investigation, Sharon Stone for 
a brief moment spreads her legs and reveals to the fascinated policemen 
what is (or 1s it?) a glimpse of her pubic hair. A statement like Tebbitt’s is 
undoubtedly an ideological equivalent of this gesture, allowing a brief 





4Now, when this magic moment of universel solidenty 1s over, the signifier which, in 
some post-Soctalist countries, 1s emerging as the signifier of the ‘absent fullness’ of society, 
is bemexty. ıt forms the focus of the spontaneous sdeology of ‘ordinary people’ canght in the 
economic and social turbulence in which the hopes of a new fullness of Society thar should 
follow the collapse of Socialism were cruelly betrayed, so thar, in their eyes, ‘old forces’ 
(ex-Communusts) and ex-dissidents who entered the ranks of power joined hands in 
exploiting them even more than before under the banner of democracy and freedom. The 
bactle for hegemony, of course, 1s now focused on the particular content which will give a 
spin to this signifier what does ‘honesty’ mean? And, again, it would be wrong to claim 
that the conflict 1s ultimately abour the different meanings of the term ‘honesty’: what 
gets lost ın this ‘semantic clarification’ is that each position claims chat therr bemexty is the 
only ‘trav’ bemesty. the struggle is not simply a struggle among different particular con- 
tents, it 1s a struggle which splits from within the universal itself 

3 Jacqueline Rose, States of Faxtasy, Oxford 1996, p. 149 

§ Cited in tbid. 


glance into the obscene intimacy of the Tharcherite ideological edifice. 
(Lady Thatcher herself was too ‘dignified’ to perform directly this ideo- 
logical Sharon-Stone-gesture too often, so the poor Tebbitt had to act as 
her stand-in.) Against this background, the Labour emphasis on 
‘decency’ was not a case of sumple moralism—rather, its message was 
that they are wot playing the same obscene game, that their statements do 
not contain, ‘between the lines’, the same obscene message. - 


In today’s general ideological constellation, this gesture is more impor- 
tant than it may seem. When the Clinton administration resolved the 
deadlock of gays in the us Army with the compromise of Don’t ask, 
don’t telll'—by which soldiers are not directly asked if they are gay, so 
they are also not compelled to lie and deny it, and although they are not 
formally allowed in the Army, they are tolerated as long as they keep 
their sexual orientation private and do not actively endeavour to engage 
others in it—this opportunist measure was deservedly criticized for 
endorsing homophobic attitudes. Although the direct prohibition of 
homosexuality is not to be enforced, its very existence as a virtual threat 
compelling gays to remain in the closet affects their actual social status. 
In other words, what this solution amounted to was an explicit elevation 
of hypocrisy into a social principle, like the attıtude towards prostitution 
in traditional Catholic countries—if we pretend that gays in the Army 
do not exist, it is as if they effectively do not exist (for the big Other). 
Gays are to be tolerated, on condition that they accept the basic censor- 
ship concerning therr identity... 


While fully justified at its own level, the notion of censorship at work in 
this criticism, with its Foucauldian background of Power which, in the 
very act of censorship and other forms of exclusion, generates the excess 
it endeavours to contain and dominate, nonetheless seems to fall short at 
a crucial point: what it misses is the way in which censorship not only 
affects the status of the marginal or subversive force that the power dis- 
course endeavours to dominate, but, at an even more radical level, splits 
from within the power discourse itself. One should ask here a naive, but 
nonetheless crucial question: why does the Army so strongly resist pub- 
licly accepting gays into its ranks? There is only one possible consistent 
answer: not because homosexuality poses a threat to the alleged ‘phallic 
and patriarchal’ libidinal economy of the Army community, but, on the 
contrary, because the Army community itself relies on a thwarted/disavowed 

homosexuality as the key component of the soldiers male-bonding. - 


From my own experience, I remember how the old infamous Yugoslav 
People’s Army was homophobic in the extreme—when someone was dis- 
covered to have homosexual inclinations, he was instantly turned into a 
pariah, before being formally dismissed from the Army—yet, at the 
same time, everyday army life was excessively permeated with an atmos- 
phere of homosexual innuendo. Say, while soldiers were standing in line 
for their meal, a common vulgar joke was to stick a finger into the arse of 
the person ahead of you and then to withdraw it quickly, so that when 
the surprised victim turned around, he did not know who among the sol- —- 
diers sharing a stupid obscene smile had done it. A predominant form of 
greeting a fellow soldier in my unit, instead of simply saying “Hello”, 
was to say ‘Smoke my prick!’ (Pusi kurac! ın Serbo-Croat); this formula 
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was so standardized that it had completely lost any obscene connotation 
and was pronounced in a totally neutral way, as a pure act of politeness. 


Censorship, Power and Resistance 


This fragile coexistence of extreme and violent homophobia with thwarted, 
that is, publicly unacknowledged, ‘underground’ homosexual libidinal 
economy, bears witness to the fact that the discourse of the military com- 
munity can only operate by way of censoring its own libidinal founda- 
tion. At a slightly different level, the same goes for the practice of 
hazing—the ceremonial beating up and humiliating of us Marines by 
their elder peers, who stick medals directly onto their skin, and so on. 
When the public disclosure of these practices (somebody secretly shot 
them on video) caused such an outrage, what disturbed the public was 
not the practice of hazing itself (everybody was aware that things like 
this were going on), but the fact of it being rendered public. Outside 
the confines of military life, do we not encounter a strictly homologous 
self-censoring mechanism in conservative populism with its sexist and 
racist bias? In the election campaigns of Jesse Helms, the racist and sex- 
ist message 1s not publicly acknowledged—at the public level, it is some- 
times even violently disavowed—but is instead articulated in a series of 
double-entendres and coded allusions. This kind of self-censorship is 
necessary if, ın the present 1deological conditions, Helms’s discourse is to 
remain effective. If it were to articulate directly, in a public way, its racist 
bias, this would render it unacceptable in the hegemonic political dis- 
course; if it were effectively to abandon the self-censored coded racist 
message, it would endanger the support of its targeted electoral body. 
Conservative populist political discourse thus offers an exemplary case of 
a power discourse whose efficiency depends on the mechanism of self- 
censorship: it relies on a mechanism which is effective only insofar as it 
remains censored. Against the image, all-present in cultural criticism, of 
a radical subversive discourse or practice ‘censored’ by the Power, one is 
even tempted to claim that today, more than ever, the mechanism of cen- 
sorship intervenes predominantly to enhance the efficiency of the power 
discourse itself. 


The temptation to be avoided here is the old leftist notion of ‘better for 
us to deal with the enemy who openly admits his (racist, homophobic...) 
bias, than with the hypocritical attitude of publicly denouncing what 
one secretly and effectively endorses’. This notion farefully underesti- 
mates the ideological and political significance of maintaining appear- 
ances. appearance is never ‘merely an appearance’, it profoundly affects 
the actual socio-symbolic position of those concerned. If racist attitudes 
were to be rendered acceptable in mainstream ideological and political 
discourse, this would radically shift the balance of the entire ideological 
hegemony. This, probably, is what Alain Badiou had in mind when 
he mockingly designated his work as a search for the ‘good terror’: today, 
in the face of the emergence of new racism and sexism, the strategy 
should be to make such enwnctations wastterab/e, so that anyone relying on 
them automatically disqualifies himself—as, in our universe, those who 
approvingly refer to fascism. While one may be aware of the way ın 
which authentic yearnings for, say, community, are turned by fascism, 
one should emphatically #o discuss ‘how many people really died in 
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Auschwitz’, ‘the good sides of slavery’, ‘the necessity of cutting back on 
worker's collective rights’, and so on; the position should be here quite 
unabashedly ‘dogmatic’ and ‘terrorist’, that these are sot objects of ‘open, 
rational, democratic discussion’. 


This inherent split and self-censorship of the power mechanism is to be 
opposed to the Foucauldian motif of the interconnection of Power and - 
resistance. Our point is not only that resistance is immanent to Power, that 
power and counter-power generate each other; it is not only chat Power 
itself generates the excess of resistance which it can no longer dominate; it 
1s also not only that—in the case of sexuality—the disciplinary ‘repression’ 
of a libidinal investment eroticizes this gesture of repression itself, as in the 
case of the obsessional neurotic who gets libidinal satisfaction out of the 
very compulsive rituals destined to keep at bay the traumatic fowitsence. 
This last point must be further radicalized: the Power edifice itself is split 
from within, that is, to reproduce itself and contain its Other, it has to rely 
on an inherent excess which grounds it. To put it in the Hegelian terms of . 
speculative identuty, Power is always-already its own transgression, if it is 
to function, it has to rely on a kind of obscene supplement—the gesture of 
self-censorship is co-substantial with the exercise of power. It is thus not 
enough to say that the ‘repression’ of some libidinal content retroactively 
eroticizes the very gesture of ‘repression’—this ‘eroticization’ of power is 
not a secondary effect of its exertion on its obyect but its very disavowed 
foundation, its ‘constitutive crime’, its founding gesture which has to 
remain invisible if power is to function normally. What we get in the kind 
of military drill depicted in the first part of Kubrick's Vietnam film Fei! 
Metal Jacket (1987), for example, is not a secondary eroticization of the dis- 
ciplinary procedure which creates military subjects, but the constitutive | 
obscene supplement of this procedure which renders ıt operative. 


The Logic of Capital 


So, back to the recent Labour victory, one can see how it not only 
involved a hegemonic reappropriation of a series of motifs which were 
usually inscribed into the Conservative field—family values, law and 
order, individual responsibility; the Labour ideological offensive also 
separated these motifs from the obscene phantasmetic subtext which 
sustained them in the Conservative field—in which ‘toughness on 
crime’ and ‘individual responsibility’ subtly referred to brutal egotism, _ 
to the disdain for victims, and other ‘basic instincts’. The problem, how- 
ever, is that the New Labour strategy involved its own ‘message between 
the lines’: we fully accept the logic of Capital, we will not mess about 
with it. 


Today, financial crisis is a permanent state of things the reference to 
which legitimizes the demands to cut social spending, health care, sup- 
port of culture and scientific research, in short, the dismantling of the 
welfare state. Is, however, this permanent crisis really an objective fea- 
ture of our socio-economic life? Is ıt not rather one of the effects of the 
shift of balance in the ‘class struggle’ towards Capital, resulting from the - 
growing role of new technologies as well as from the direct international- 
ization of Capital and the co-dependent diminished role of the Nation- 
State which was further able to impose certain minimal requirements 
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and limitations to exploitation? In other words, the crisis is an ‘obyective 
fact’ if and only if one accepts in advance as an unquestionable premise 
the inherent logic of Capital—as more and more left-wing or liberal par- 
ties have done. We are thus witnessing the uncanny spectacle of social- 
democratic parties which came to power with the between-the-lines 
message to Capital ‘we will do the necessary job for you in an even more 
efficient and painless way than the conservatives’. The problem, of 
course, is that, in today’s global socio-political circumstances, it is prac- 
tically impossible effectively to call into question the logic of Capital: 
even a modest social-democratic attempt to redistribute wealth beyond 
the limit acceptable to the Capital ‘effectively’ leads to economic crisis, 
inflation, a fall in revenues and so on. Nevertheless, one should always 
bear in mind how the connection between ‘cause’ (rising social expendi- 
ture) and ‘effect’ (economic crisis) is not a direct objective causal one: it is 
always-already embedded 1n a situation of social antagonism and strug- 
gle. The fact that, if one does not obey the limits set by Capital, a crisis 
‘really follows’, in no way ‘proves’ that the necessity of these limits is an 
objective necessity of economic life. It should rather be conceived as a 
proof of the privileged position Capital holds in the economic and politi- 
cal strwgg/e, as in the situation where a stronger partner threatens that if 
you do X, you will be punished by Y, and then, upon your doing X, Y 
effectively ensues. 


An irony of history is that, ın the Eastern European ex-Communist coun- 
tries, the ‘reformed’ Communists were the first to learn this lesson. Why 
did many of them return to power via free elections? This very return 
offers the ultumate proof that these states have effectively entered capital- 
ism. That is to say, what do ex-Communists stand for today? Due to their 
privileged links with the newly emerging capitalists—mostly members 
of the old momenk/atwra ‘privatizing’ the companies they once ran—they 
are first and foremost the party of big capital; furthermore, to erase the 
traces of their brief, but nonetheless racher traumatic experience with 
politically active civil society, as a rule they ferociously advocate a with- 
drawal from ideology, a retreat from active engagement in civil society to 
passive, apolitical consumerism—the very two features which character- 
ize contemporary capitalism. Dissidents are chus astonished to discover 
that they played the role of ‘vanishing mediators’ on the path from 
socialism to capitalism in which the same class as before rules under a 
new guise. It is therefore wrong to claim that the return of the ex- 
Communists to power signals how people are disappointed at capitalism 
and long for the old socialist security—trather, in a kind of Hegelian 
‘negation of negation’, it is only with the return to power of ex- 
Communists that socialism was effectively negated; that is, what the 
political analysts (mis)perceive as the ‘disappointment at capitalism’ is 
effectively the disappointment at an ethico-political enthusiasm for 
which there is no place in ‘normal’ capitalism.” 


7 Retroactrvely, one thus becomes aware of how deeply the phenomenon of so-called ‘dissi- 
dence’ was embedded ın the socialist ideological framework, of the extent to which ‘diss:- 
dence’, in ıts very utopian ‘moraliem’ (preaching social solidarity, ethicel responsibility, 
and so forth) provided the disavowed ethical core of socialism: perhaps, one day, histocians 
will note thac—in the same sense in which Hegel claimed thar the true spiritual result of 
the Peloponnesian war, its spiritual End, is Thucidydes's book abont 1r—dissidence’ was 
che true spiritual result of Really Existing Socialism. 
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At a somewhat different level, the same logic underlies the social im- 
pact of cyberspace: this impact does not derive directly from technology 
but relies on the network of social relations, that is, the predominant 
way digitalization affects our self-experience is mediated by the frame 
of the late capitalist globalized market economy. Bill Gates has com- 
monly celebrated cyberspace as opening up the prospect of what he calls 
‘friction-free capitalism’—this expression renders perfectly the social - 
fantasy which underlies the ideology of cyberspace capitalism, of a 
wholly transparent, ethereal medium of exchange in which the last 
trace of material inertia vanishes. The crucial point here is that the 
‘friction’ we dispose of ın the fantasy of ‘friction-free capitalism’, does 
not only refer to the reality of material obstacles which sustain any 
exchange process, but, above all, to the Real of traumatic social antago- 
nisms, power relations, and so forth which brand the space of social 
exchange with a pathological twist. In his Grexdrisss manuscripts, Marx 
pointed out how the very material disposition of a nineteenth-century 
industrial production site directly materializes the capitalist relationship 
of domination—the worker as a mere appendix subordinated to the 
machinery owned by the capitalist; mutatis mutandis, the same goes for 
cyberspace. In the social conditions of late capitalism, the very material- 
ity of cyberspace automatically generates the illusory abstract space of 
‘friction-free’ exchange in which the particularity of the participants’ 
social position is obliterated. 


The predominant ‘spontaneous ideology of cyberspace’ is so-called 
‘cyber-revolutionism’ which relies on the notion of cyberspace—or the 
World Wide Web—as a self-evolving ‘natural’ organism.® Crucial here 
1s the blurring of the distinction between ‘culture’ and ‘nature’: the 
obverse of the ‘naturalization of culture’ (market, society as living organ- 
ism) is the ‘culturalization of nature’ (life itself is conceived as a set of 
self-reproducing data—‘genes are memes’).? This new notion of Life 
1s thus neutral with respect to the distinction of natural and cultural 
or ‘artificial’ processes. The Earth (as Gaia) and the global market, they 
both appear as gigantic self-regulated living systems whose basic struc- 
ture is defined ın terms of the process of coding and decoding, of 
transmitting information. The idea of the World Wide Web as a living 
organism is often evoked in contexts which may seem liberating—-say, 
against state censorship of the Internet. However, this very demonization 
of the state 1s thoroughly ambiguous, since it is predominantly appro- 
priated by right-wing populist discourse and/or market liberalism: its 
main targets are the state interventions which try to maintain a kind 
of minimal social balance and security. The title of Michael Rothschild’s 
book—Btonomscs: The Inevitability of Capitalssm—is indicative here.’° So, 
while cyberspace ideologists can dream about the next evolutionary step 
in which we will no longer be mechanically interacting ‘Cartesian’ in- 
dividuals, in which each ‘person’ will cut his or her substantial link to 
his individual body and conceive of itself as part of the new holistic 
Mind which lives and acts through him or her, what is obfuscated in 
such a direct ‘naturalization’ of the World Wide Web or market is the 





€ See Tiziana Terranova, Digital Darwin’, New Formatrexs, no. 29, Summer 1996 

9 See Richard Dawkins, The Selfish Gane, Oxford 1989 

10 Michsel L Rothschild, Brasem- The Inesxtabslity of Capetalism, Annonk, NY 1992 
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set of power relations—of political decisions, of institutional conditions 
—which ‘organisms’ like the Internet (or the market or capitalism...) 
need in order to thrive. 


Ideological Underground 


What one should do is thus reassert the old Marxist critique of ‘reifica- 
tion’: today, emphasizing the depoliticized ‘objective’ economic logic 
against the allegedly ‘outdated’ forms of ideological passions is the pre- 
dominant ideological form, since ideology is always self-referential, that 
is, it always defines itself through a distance towards an Other dismissed 
and denounced as ‘ideological. Jacques Ranci@re gave a poignant 
expression to the ‘bad surprise’ which awaits today’s postmodern ideo- 
logues of the ‘end of politics’: it is as if we are witnessing the ultimate 
confirmation of Freud’s thesis, from Civrlization and its Discontents, on 
how, after every assertion of Eros, Thanatos reasserts itself with a 
vengeance. At the very moment when, according to the official ideology, 
we are finally leaving behind the ‘immature’ political passions (the 
fegime of the ‘political’—class struggle and other ‘out-dared’ divisive 
antagonisms) for the ‘mature’ post-ideological pragmatic universe of 
rational administration and negotiated consensus, for the universe, free 
of utopian impulses, in which the dispassionate administration of social 
affairs goes hand in hand with aestheticized hedonism (the pluralism 
of ‘ways of life’?}—et this very moment, the foreclosed political is cele- 
brating a triumphant comeback in its most archaic form: of pure, un- 
distilled racist hatred of the Other which renders the rational toler- 
ant attitude utterly impotent.’? In this precise sense, contemporary 
‘postmodern’ racism is the symptom of multiculturalist late capitalism, 
bringing to light the inherent contradiction of the liberal-democratic 
ideological project. Liberal ‘tolerance’ condones the folklorist Other 
deprived of its substance—like the multitude of ‘ethnic cuisines’ in a 
contemporary megalopolis; however, any ‘real’ Other is instantly de- 
nounced for its ‘fundamentalism’, since the kernel of Otherness resides in 
the regulation of its foméssence: the ‘real Other’ ıs by definition ‘patriar- 
chal’, ‘violent’, never the Other of ethereal wisdom and charming cus- 
toms. One is tempted to reactualize here the old Marcusean notion of 
‘repressive tolerance’, reconceiving ıt as the tolerance of the Other in its 
aseptic, benign form, which forecloses the dimension of the Real of the 


Other’s jouissance. ™? 


The same reference to fextssance enables us to cast a new light on the hor- 
rors of the Bosnian war, as they are reflected in Emir Kusturica’s film, 
Underground (1995). The political meaning of this film does not reside 
primarily in its overt tendentiousness, in the way it takes sides in the 
post-Yugoslav conflict—heroic Serbs versus the treacherous, pro-Nazi 
Slovenes and Croats—bur, rather, in its very ‘depoliticized’ aestheticist 
attitude. That ıs to say, when, in his conversations with the journalists of 
Cabiers du cinéma, Kusturica insisted that Usdergroxrd is not a political 


11 See Slavoj Žižek, ‘Incroduction’, ın Mapping Ideslegy, Verso, London 1995 
See Jacques Rancitre, Ox the Shores of Polttecs, Verso, London 1995, p. 22. 
13 For a more detailed account of the role of peazseencs un the process of ideological identifi- 
cation, see Slavoj Žitek, The Plague of Fantasmes, Verso, London 1997, ch 2. 
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film at all but a kind of liminal trance-like subjective experience, a 
‘deferred suicide’, he thereby unknowingly put on the table his true 
political cards and indicated that Undergrownd stages the ‘apolitical’ 
phantasmaric background of the post-Yugoslav ethnic cleansing and war 
cruelties. How? The predominant cliché about the Balkans ıs that the 
Balkan people are caught in the phantasmatic whirlpool of historical 
myth—kKusturica himself endorses this view: ‘In this region, war is a ~ 
natural phenomenon. It is like a natural catastrophe, like an earthquake 
which explodes from time to time. In my film, I tried to clarify the state 
of things in this chaotic part of the world. It seems thar nobody is able to 
locate the roots of this terrible conflict.’“4 What we find here, of course, 
1s an exemplary case of ‘Balkanism’, functioning in a similar way to 
Edward Said’s concept of ‘Orientalism’. the Balkans as the timeless space 
onto which the West projects its phantasmatic content. Together with 
Milche Manchevski’s Before the Rass (which almost won the Oscar for the 
best foreign film in 1995), Uædergrownd is thus the ultimate ideological 
product of Western liberal multiculturalism: what these two films offer - 
to the Western liberal gaze is precisely what this gaze wants to see in the 
Balkan war—the spectacle of a timeless, incomprehensible, mythical 
cycle of passions, in contrast to decadent and anaemic Western life. 


The weak point of the universal multiculturalist gaze does not reside 
ın its inability to ‘throw out the dirty water without losing the baby’: 
it is deeply wrong to assert that, when one throws out nationalist dirty 
water—‘excessive’ fanaticism—one should be careful not to lose the 
baby of ‘healthy’ national identity, so that one should trace the line of 
separation between the proper degree of ‘healthy’ netionalism which 
guarantees the necessary minimum of national identity, and ‘excessive’ 
nationalism. Such a common sense distinction reproduces the very national- 
ist reasoning which azms to get rid of ‘rmpure’ excess. One is therefore tempted 
to propose a homology with psychoanalytic treatment, whose aim is also 
not to get rid of the dirty water (symptoms, pathological tics) to keep the 
baby (the kernel of the healthy Ego) safe, but, rather, to throw out the 
baby (to suspend the patient’s Ego) to confront the patient with his ‘dirty 
water’, with the symptoms and fantasies which structure his sowissance. 
In the matter of national identity, one should also endeavour to throw 
out the baby (the spiritual purity of national identity) to render visible 
the phantasmatic support which structures the foxissence in the national 
Thing. And the merit of Underground is that, unknowingly, it renders _ 
visible this dirty water. 


The Time Machine 


Underground brings to the light of day the obscene ‘underground’ of pub- 
lic, official discourse—represented in the film by the Titoist Communist 
regime. One should bear in mind that the ‘underground’ to which the 
film’s ticle refers is not only the domain of ‘deferred suicide’, of the eter- 
nal orgy of drinking, singing and copulating, which takes places ın the 
suspension of time and outside public space: it also stands for the ‘under- 


4 ‘Propos de Emur Kusturica, Cabzers de amda, no 492, June 1995, p. 69. 

13 As to this Western perception of the Balkens as a fantasy-screen, see Renara Salecl, Tbe 
Spezls of Fredem, London 1995 
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ground’ workshop in which the enslaved workers, isolated from the rest 
of the world, and thus misled into thinking that World War mn is still 
going on, work day and night and produce arms sold by Marko, the hero 
of the film, their ‘owner’ and the big Manipulator, the only one who 
mediates between the ‘underground’ and the public world. Kusturica 
refers here to the old European fairy-tale motif of diligent dwarfs (usually 
controlled by an evil magician) who, during the night, while people are 
asleep, emerge from their hiding-place and accomplish their work (set 
the house in order, cook the meals), so that when, in the morning, people 
awaken, they find their work magically done. Kusturica’s ‘underground’ 
is the last embodiment of this motif which is found from Richard 
Wagner's Rhtmegold (the Nibelungs who work in their underground 
caves, driven by their cruel master, the dwarf Alberich) to Fritz Lang’s 
Metropolis in which the enslaved industrial workers live and work deep 
beneath the earth’s surface to produce wealth for the ruling capitalists. 


This schema of the ‘underground’ slaves, dominated by a manipulative 
evil Master, takes place against the background of the opposition be- 
tween the two figures of the Master: on the one hand, the ‘visible’ public 
symbolic authority, on the other hand, the ‘invisible’ spectral apparition. 
When the subject is endowed with symbolic authority, he acts as an 
appendix to his symbolic title, that 1s, it is the ‘big Other’, the symbolic 
institution, who acts through him: suffice it to recall a judge who may be 
a miserable and corrupted person, but the moment he puts on his robe 
and other insignia, his words are those of Law itself. On the other hand, 
the ‘invisible’ Master—whose exemplary case is the anti-Semitic figure 
of the ‘Jew’ who, invisible to the public eye, pulls the strings of social 
life—is a kind of uncanny double of public authority: he has to act in 
shadow, invisible to the public eye, irradiating a phantom-like, spectral 
omnipotence.'® Marko from Kusturica’s Undergrownd is to be located in 
this lineage of the evil magician who controls an invisible empire of 
enslaved workers: he is a kind of uncanny double of Tito as the public 
symbolic Master. The problem with Uxdergrowsd 1s that it falls into the 
cynical trap of presenting this obscene ‘underground’ from a benevolent 
distance. Undergroxad, of course, is multi-layered and self-reflective, it 
plays with a multitude of clichés (the Serbian myth of a true man who, 
even when bombs fall around him, calmly continues his meal, and so on) 
which are ‘not to be taken literally’—however, 4# is precisely through such 
self-distance that ‘postmodern’ cynical ideology functions. In a well-known and 
much-reprinted piece, ‘Fourteen Theses on Fascism’ (1995), Umberto 
Eco enumerated the series of features which define the kernel of the 
fascist attıtude: dogmatic tenacity, the absence of humour, insensibulity 
to rational argument... he couldn’t have been more wrong. Today's neo- 
fascism is more and more ‘postmodern’, civilized, playful, involving 
ironic self-distance, yet for all that no less fascist. 


So, in a way, Kusturica is right in his interview with Cabiers du cinéma: he 
does somehow ‘clarify the state of things in this chaotic part of the world’ 
by way of bringing to light its ‘underground’ phantasmatic support. 
He thereby unknowingly provides the libidinal economy of the ethnic 





16 See Slavoj Žitek, “I Hear You with My Eyes’; oc, The Invisible Master’, in Renata Selec! 
and Slavoj Zitek, ede, Caas aad Vars as Lows Obatt Durham, NC 1996. 
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slaughter in Bosnia: the pseudo-Baraillean trance of excessive expendi- 
ture, the continuous mad rhythm of drinking-eating-singing-fornicat- 
ing. And, therein consists the ‘dream’ of the ethnic cleansers, therein resides the 
answer to the question ‘How were they able to do it?’ If the standard definition 
of war is that of ‘a continuation of politics by other means’, then the fact 
that Radovan Karadžić, the leader of the Bosnian Serbs, 1s a poet, is more 
than a gratuitous coincidence: ethnic cleansing in Bosnia was the ‘con- ~ 
tinuation of (a kind of) postry by other means.’ 


‘Concrete’ Versus ‘Abstract’ Universality 


How, then, is this multiculturalist ideological poetry embedded in today’s 
global capitalism? The problem which lurks beneath it is that of univer- 
salism. Etienne Balibar discerned three levels of universality in today’s 
societies: the ‘real’ universality of the process of globalization and the 
supplementary process of ‘internal exclusions’ (the extent to which, now, 
the fare of each of us hinges on the intricate web of global market rela- _ 
tions); the universality of the fiction which regulates ideological hege- 
mony (Church or State as the universal ‘imagined communities’ which 
allow the subject to acquire a distance towards his immersion in his 
immediate social group—class, profession, sex, religion—end posit him- 
self as a free subject); the universality of an Ideal, as exemplified by the 
revolutionary demand for &galiberté (equality-freedom) which remains an 
unconditional excess, setting in motion permanent insurrection against 
the existing order, and can thus never be ‘gentrified’, included in the 
existing order.'7 


The point, of course, is that the boundary between these three universals _ 
1s never stable and fixed: égaliberté can serve as the hegemonic idea which 
enables us to identify with our particular social role (1 am a poor artisan, 
but precisely as such, I participate in the life of my Nation-State as an 
equal and free citizen), or as the irreducible excess which destabilizes 
each fixed social order. What was in the Jacobin universe the destabil- 
izing universality of the Ideal, setting ın motion the incessant process 
of social transformation, became later the ideological fiction allowing 
each individual to identify with his specific place in the social space. In 
Hegelese, the alternative here is the following: 1s the universal ‘abstract’ 
(opposed to concrete content) or ‘concrete’ (in the sense that I experience 
my very particular mode of social life as the specific way of my participa- _ 
tion in the universal social order)? Balibar’s point, of course, is thar the 
tension between the two is irreducible: the excess of abstract-negative- 
ideal universality, its unsettling-destabilizing force, can never be fully 
integrated into the harmonious whole of a ‘concrete universality.*® How- 
ever, there is another tension, the tension between the two modes of ‘con- 
crete universality’ itself, which seems more crucial today. That is to say, 
the ‘real’ universality of today’s globalization through the global market 


"7 See Balibar, Lis crarnts des masses, pp 421-54. 

18 Here, the parallel ıs clear with Lacisu's opposition between the logic of difference (soci- 
ety as a differential symbolic structure) and the logic of antegonism (society as ‘impossi-—__ 
ble’, thwarted by an antagonistic split). Today, the tension between the logic of difference 
and the logic of antagonism assumes the form of the tenson between the libere]-democra- 
tic unrverse of negotiation and the ‘fundamentalist’ unene of struggle between Good 
and Evil 
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involves its own hegemonic fiction (or even ideal) of multiculturalist tol- 
erance, respect and protection of human rights, democracy, and so forth; 
it involves its own pseudo-Hegelian ‘concrete unrversality’ of a world 
order whose universal features of the world market, human rights and 
democracy, allow each specific ‘life-style’ to flourish in its particularity. 
So a tension inevitably emerges between this postmodern, post-nation- 
state, ‘concrete universality’, and the earlier ‘concrete universality’ of the 
Nation-State. 


Hegel was the first to elaborate the properly modern paradox of indiv- 
idualrzation through secondary identification. At the beginning, the subject 
is immersed in the particular life-form into which he was born (family, 
local community); the only way for him to tear himself away from his 
primordial ‘organic’ community, to cut his links with ıt and to assert 
himself as an ‘autonomous individual’, is to shift his fundamental alle- 
giance, to recognize the substance of his being in another, secondary 
community which is universal and, simultaneously, ‘artificial’, no longer 
‘spontaneous’ but ‘mediated’, sustained by the activity of independent 
free subjects—nation versus local community; a profession ın the mod- 
ern sense (a job ın a large anonymous company) versus the ‘personalized’ 
relationship between an apprentice and his master-artisan; the academic 
community of knowledge versus the traditional wisdom passed from 
generation to generation. In this shift from prmary to secondary identi- 
fication, primary identifications undergo a kind of transubstantiation: 
they start to function as the form of appearance of the universal sec- 
ondary identification—say, precisely by being a good member of my 
family, I thereby contribute to the proper functioning of my Nation- 
State. The universal secondary identification remains ‘abstract’ insofar as 
it is directly opposed to the particular forms of primary identification, 
that is, insofar as it compels the subject to renounce his primary identifi- 
cations; it becomes ‘concrete’ when it reintegrates primary identifica- 
tions, transforming them into the modes of appearance of the secondary 
identification. This tension between ‘abstract’ and ‘concrete’ universality 
is clearly discernible in the precarious social status of the early Christian 
Church: on the one hand, there was the zealotry of the radical groups 
which saw no way to combine the true Christian attitude with the exist- 
ing space of predominant social relations, and thus posed a serious threat 
to the social order; on the other hand, there were the attempts to re- 
concile Christianity with the existing structure of domination, so that 
participation in social life and occupying a place within a hierarchy were 
compatible with being a good Christian—indeed, accomplishing your 
determinate social role was not only seen as compatible with being a 
Christian, ıt was even perceived as a specific way to fulfil the universal 
duty of being a Christian. 


In the modern era, the predominant social form of the ‘concrete univer- 
sal’ is the Nation-State as the medium of our particular social identities: 
the determinate form of my social life (as, say, worker, professor, pol- 
itician, farmer, lawyer) is the specific mode of my participation in the 
universal life of my Nation-State. With regard to this logic of tran- 
substantiation which guarantees the ideological unity of a Nation-State, 
the United States of America plays a unique role of exception: the key 
element of the standard ‘American Ideology’ consists in the endeavour to 
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transubstantiate the very fidelity to one’s particular ethnic roots into an 
expression of ‘being American’: in order to be ‘a good American’, one 
does not have to renounce one’s ethnic roots—Italians, Germans, Blacks, 
Jews, Greeks, Koreans, they are ‘all Americans’, that is, the very particu- 
larity of their ethnic identity, the way they ‘stick to it’, makes them 
Americans. This transubstantiation by means of which the tension be- 
tween my particular ethnic identity and my universal identity as a mem- ` 
ber of a Nation-State is surpassed, is threatened today: ıt is as if the 
positive charge of pathetic patriotic identification with the universal 
frame of the American Nation-State has been seriously eroded; ‘Ameri- 
canness’, the fact of ‘being American’, less and less gives rise to the sub- 
lime effect of being part of a gigantic ideological project—‘the American 
dream’—so that the American stare is more and more experienced as a 
simple formal framework for the coexistence of the multiplicity of eth- 
nic, religious or life-style communities. 


Modernism in Reverse 


This gradual collapse—or, rather, loss of substance—of the ‘American 
dream’ bears witness to the unexpected reversal of the passage from pri- 
mary to secondary identification described by Hegel: in our ‘postmod- 
ern’ societies, the ‘abstract’ institution of secondary identification is 
increasingly experienced as an external, purely formal frame that is not 
really binding, so that one ts more and more looking for support ın 
‘primordial’, usually smaller (ethnic, religious) forms of identification. 
Even when these forms of identification are more ‘artificial’ than national 
identification—as is the case with the gay community—they are more 
‘immediate’ in the sense of seizing the individual directly and over- _ 
whelmingly, ın his specific ‘way of life’, thereby restraining the ‘abstract’ 
freedom he possesses in his capacity as the citizen of a Nation-State. 
What we are dealing with today is thus a reverse process to that of the 
early modern constitution of a Nation: in contrast to the ‘nationalization 
of the ethnic’—the de-ethnicization, the ‘sublation’ (Aufbebwng) of the 
ethnic into the national—we are now dealing with the ‘ethnicization of 
the national’, with a renewed search for (or reconstitution of) ‘ethnic 
roots’. The crucial point here, however, is that this ‘regression’ from sec- 
ondary to ‘primordial’ forms of identification with ‘organic’ communi- 
ties 1s already ‘mediated’: it is a raectiox to the universal dimension of the 
world market—as such, it occurs on its terrain, against its background. . 
For that reason, what we are dealing with in these phenomena is not a 
‘regression’ but rather the form of appearance of its exact opposite: in a 
kind of ‘negation of negation’, this very reassertion of ‘premordial’ identifica- 
tion signals that the loss of organıc-substantial unity 15 fully consummated. 


To make this point clear, one should bear in mind what is perhaps the 
fundamental lesson of postmodern politics: far from being a ‘natural’ 
unity of social life, a balanced frame, a kind of Aristotelian entelechta 
towards which all previous development advances, the universal form of 
the Nation-State is rather a precarious, temporary balance between the 
relationship to a particular ethnic Thing (patriotism, pro patria mori, and 
so forth) and the (potentially) universal function of the market. On the 
one hand, it ‘sublates’ organic local forms of identification into the uni- 
versal ‘patriotic’ identification; on the other hand, ıt posits itself as a 
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kind of pseudo-natural boundary of the market economy, delimiting 
‘internal’ from ‘external’ commerce—economic activity is thus ‘subli- 
mated’, raised to the level of the ethnic Thing, legitimated as a patriotic 
contribution to the nation’s greatness. This balance is constantly threat- 
ened from both sides, from the side of previous ‘organic’ forms of partic- 
ular identification which do not simply disappear but continue their 
subterranean life outside the universal public sphere, as well as from the 
side of the immanent logic of Capital whose ‘transnational’ nature is 
inherently indifferent to the boundaries of Nation-State. And today’s 
new ‘fundamentalist’ ethnic identifications involve a kind of ‘desub- 
limation’, a process of disintegration of this precarious unity of the 
‘national economy’ into 1ts two constituent parts, the transnational mar- 
ket function and the relationship to the ethnic Thing.’? It is therefore 
only today, in contemporary ‘fundamentalist’ ethnic, religious, life-style 
communities, thar the splitting between the abstract form of commerce 
and the relationship to the particular ethnic Thing, inaugurated by the 
Enlightenment project, is fully realized: today’s postmodern ethnic or 
religious ‘fundamentalism’ and xenophobia are not only not ‘regress-ive’, 
but, on the contrary, offer the supreme proof of the final emancipation 
of the economic logic of market from the attachment to the ethnic 
Thing.” Therein resides the highest speculative effort of the dialectic 
of social life: not in describing the process of mediation of the prim- 
ordial immediacy—say, the disintegration of organic community in 
‘alienated’ individualist society—but in explaining how this very pro- 
cess of mediation characteristic of modernity can give birth to new 
forms of ‘organic’ immediacy. The standard story of the passage from 
Gemenschaft to Gesellschaft should therefore be supplemented by an 
account of how this process of becoming-society of community gives 
rise to different forms of new, ‘mediated’ communities—say, the ‘life- 
style communities’. 


Multiculturalism 


How, then, does the universe of Capital relate to the form of Nation- 
State 1n our era of global capitalism? Perhaps, this relationship is best 
designated as ‘auto-colonization’: with the direct multinational func- 
tioning of Capital, we are no longer dealing with the standard opposition 
between metropolis and colonized countries; a global company as it were 
cuts its umbilical cord with its mother-nation and treats its country of 
origins as simply another territory to be colonized. This is what disturbs 





19 One of the minor, yet tell-tale, events chat bear witness co this ‘withering-away’ of the 
Nation-State is the slow spreading of the obscene institution of private prisons in the USA 
and other Western countries. the exercise of what should be the monopoly of the State 
(phymical violence and coercion) becomes the object of a contract between the Stare and a 
private company which exerts coercion on individuals for the sake of profit—whar we 
bave here 1s simply the end of the monopoly on the legitumate use of violence which 
(according to Max Weber) defines the modern State. 

2 These three stages (pce-modern communities, the Nation-State and today's emerging 
transnational ‘unrversal society’) clearly fit the trad of traditionalism, modernism, and 
postmodernism, elaborated by Fredric Jameson: bere also, the retro-phenomena thar char- 
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so much the patriotically oriented right-wing populists, from Le Pen to 
Buchanan: the fact that the new multinationals have towards the French 
or American local population exactly the same attitude as towards the 
population of Mexico, Brazil or Taiwan. Is there not a kind of poetic jus- 
tice in this self-referential turn? Today’s global capitalism is thus again a 
kind of ‘negation of negation’, after national capitalism and its interna- 
tionalist/colonialist phase. At the beginning (ideally, of course), there is 
capitalism within the confines of a Nation-Stare, with the accompanying 
international trade (exchange between sovereign Nation-Staces); what 
follows is the relationship of colonization in which the colonizing coun- 
try subordinates and exploits (economically, politically, culturally) the 
colonized country; the final moment of this process is the paradox of col- 
onization in which there are only colonies, no colonizing countries—the 
colonizing power is no longer a Nation-State but directly the global 
company. In the long term, we shall all not only wear Banana Republic 
shirts but also live in banana republics. 


And, of course, the ideal form of 1deology of this global capitalism is 
multiculturalism, the attitude which, from a kind of empty global posi- 
tion, treats each local culture the way the colonizer treats colonized 
people—as ‘natives’ whose mores are to be carefully studied and ‘re- 
spected’. That 1s to say, the relationship between traditional imperialist 
colonialism and global capitalist self-colonization 1s exactly the same as 
the relationship between Western cultural imperialism and multicultur- 
alism: in the same way that global capitalism involves the paradox 
of colonization without the colonizing Nation-State metropole, multi- 
culturalism involves patronizing Eurocentrist distance and/or respect 
for local cultures without roots in one’s own particular culture. In 
other words, multiculturalism 1s a disavowed, inverted, self-referential 
form of racism, a ‘racism with a distance’—it ‘respects’ the Other's 
identity, conceiving the Other as a self-enclosed ‘authentic’ community 
towards which he, the multiculturalist, maintains a distance rendered 
possible by his privileged universal position. Multiculturalism is a 
racism which empties its own position of all positive content (the multi- 
culturalist is not a direct racist, he doesn’t oppose to the Other the pertic- 
war values of his own culture), but nonetheless retains this position as 
the privileged empty point of wxsversality from which one is able to appreci- 
ate (and depreciate) properly other particular culrures—the multiculeur- 
alist respect for the Other's specificity is the very form of asserting one’s 
own superiority. 


What about the rather obvious counter-argument that the multicultur- 
alist’s neutrality is false, since his position silently privileges Euro- 
centrist content? This line of reasoning is right, but for the wrong 
reason. The particular cultural background or roots which always sup- 
port the universal multiculturalist position are not its ‘truth’, hidden 
beneath the mask of universality—‘multiculturalist universalism is 
really Eurocentrist’—but rather the opposite: the stain of particular 
roots 1s the phantasmatic screen which conceals the fact that the subject 
is already thoroughly ‘rootless’, that his true position is the void of uni- ` 
versality. Let me recall here my own paraphrase of de Quincey’s witticism 
about the simple art of murder: how many people have began with an 
innocent group sex orgy and ended with sharing meals in a Chinese 
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restaurant!?* The point of this paraphrase 1s to reverse the standard rela- 
tionship between the surface-pretext and the unacknowledged wish: 
sometimes, the most difficult thing is to accept the appearance at its sur- 
face value—we imagine multiple phantasmatic scenarios to cover it up 
with ‘deeper meanings.’ It may well be that my ‘true desire’ to be dis- 
cerned behind my refusal to share a Chinese meal is my fascination with 
the fantasy of a group orgy, but the key point is that this fantasy which 
structures my desire is in itself already a defence against my ‘oral’ drive 
which goes its way with absolute coercion... 


What we find here 1s the exact equivalent of Darian Leader's example of 
the man in a restaurant with his date, who, when asking the waiter for 
the table, says ‘Bedroom for two, please!’ instead of ‘Table for two, 
please!’ One should turn around the standard Freudian explanation (Of 
course, his mind was already on the night of sex he planned after the 
meal!’): this intervention of the subterranean sexual fantasy 1s rather the 
screen which serves as the defence against the oral drive which effectively 
matters to him more than sex.?? In his analysis of the French revolution 
of 1848 (in The Class-Strugglas rx Francs), Marx provides a similar exam- 
ple of such a double deception: the Party of Order which took over after 
the Revolution, publicly supported the Republic, yet secretly, it believed 
in Restoration—they used every opportunity to mock republican rituals 
and to signal in any way possible where ‘their heart is’.*> The paradox, 
however, was that the truth of their activity resided ın the external form 
they privately mocked and despised: this republican form was not a mere 
semblance beneath which the royalist desire lurked—it was rather the 
secret clinging to Royalism which enabled them to fulfil their actual 
historical function, to implement the bourgeois republican law and 
order. Marx himself mentions how members of the Party of Order found 
immense pleasure in their occasional Royalist ‘slips of the tongue’ 
against the Republic—referring, for instance, to France as a Kingdom in 
their parliamentary debates: these slips of the tongue articulated their 
phantasmatic illusions which served as the screen enabling them to blind 
themselves for the social reality of what was going on om the surface. 


The Machine in the Ghost 


And, mutatis mutandis, the same goes for today’s capitalist who still 
clings to some particular cultural heritage, identifying it as the secret 
source of his success—Japanese executives participating in tea cere- 
monies or obeying the bushido code—or for the inverse case of the 
Western journalist in search of the particular secret of the Japanese suc- 
cess: this very reference to a particular cultural formula is a screen for the 
universal anonymity of Capital. The true horror does not reside in the 
particular content hidden beneath the universality of global Capital, but 
rather in the fact that Capital 1s effectively an anonymous global machine 
blindly running its course, that there is effectively no particular Secret 
Agent who animates it. The horror is not the (particular living) ghost in 





1! Slavoj Žižek, Eupoy Your Sympton’, New York 1993, p. I 
2a See Darian Leader, Why Do Women Writs More Latters Thana They Pest?, London 1996 
™ Karl Marx, The Class Scruggles in France: 1848 to 1850’, 1n Serveps from Exile Politcal 
Writes: Velame 2, London 1973. 
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the (dead universal) machine, but the (dead universal) machine in the 
very heart of each (particular living) ghost. 


The conclusion to be drawn is thus that the problematic of multicultur- 
alism—the hybrid coexistence of diverse cultural lfe-worlds—which 
imposes itself today is the form of appearance of its opposite, of the mas- 
sive presence of capitalism as #xiversal world system: it bears witness to ` 
the unprecedented homogenization of the contemporary world. It is 
effectively as if, since the horizon of social imagination no longer allows 
us to entertain the idea of an eventual demise of capitalism—since, as we 
might put it, everybody silently accepts that capitalism 15 bere to stay— 
critical energy has found a substitute outlet in fighting for cultural dif- 
ferences which leave the basic homogeneity of the capitalist world- 
system intact. So we are fighting our PC battles for the rights of ethnic 
minorities, of gays and lesbians, of different life-styles, and so on, while 
capitalism pursues its triumphant march—and today’s critical theory, 
in the guise of ‘cultural studies’, is doing the ultumate service to the 
unrestrained development of capitalism by actively participating in the 
ideological effort to render its massive presence invisible: in a typical 
postmodern ‘cultural criticism’, the very mention of capitalism as world 
system tends to give rise to the accusation of ‘essentialism’, ‘fundamen- 
talism’ and other crimes. 


The structure here is that of a symptom. When one is dealing with a uni- 
versal structuring principle, one always automatically assumes that—in 
principle, precisely—it is possible to apply this principle to all its poten- 
tial elements, and that the empirical non-realization of the principle is 
merely a matter of contingent circumstances. A symptom, however, is an E 
element which—although the non-realization of the universal principle 

1n it appears to hinge on contingent circumstances—bas to remain en 
exception, that is, the point of suspension of the unrversal principle: if 
the universal principle were to apply also to this point, the universal sys- 
tem itself would disintegrate. As is well known, in the paragraphs on 
civil society in his Philosophy of Right, Hegel demonstrated how the large 
class of ‘rabble’ (Pésde?) in modern civil society is not an accidental result 
of social mismanagement, inadequate government measures or economic 
bed luck: the inherent structural dynamics of civil society necessarily 
give rise to a class which is excluded from the benefits of civil society, a 
class deprived of elementary human mghts and therefore also delivered of 
duties towards society, an element within civil society which negates its 
universal principle, a kind of ‘un-Reason inherent to Reason itself—in 
short, sts symptom. 


Do we not witness the same phenomenon today, and in even stronger 
shape, with the growth of an underclass excluded, sometimes for genera- 
tions, from the benefits of affluent liberal-democratic society? Today’s 
‘exceptions’—the homeless, the ghettoized, the permanently unem- 
ployed—are the symptom of the late capitalist universal system, a grow- 
ing and permanent reminder of how the immanent logic of late 
capitalism works: the proper capitalist utopia is that, through appropri- 
ate measures (for progressive liberals, affirmative action; for conserva- 
tives, a return to self-reliance and family values), this ‘exception’ could 
be—in the long term and in principle, at least—abolished. And is not a 
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homologous utopia at work in the notion of a ‘rainbow coalition’: in the 
idea that, at some utopian future moment, all ‘progressive’ struggles— 
for gay and lesbian rights, for the rights of ethnic and religious minori- 
ties, the ecological struggle, the feminist struggle, and so on—will be 
united in the common ‘chain of equivalences’? Again, this necessity of 
failure is structural: the point is not simply that, because of the empirical 
complexity of the situation, all particular ‘progressive’ fights will never 
be united, that ‘wrong’ chains of equivalences will always occur—say, 
the enchainment of the fight for African-American ethnic identity with 
patriarchal and homophobic ideology—but rather that emergencies of 
‘wrong’ enchainments are grounded ın the very structuring principle 
of today's ‘progressive’ politics of establishing ‘chains of equivalences’: 
the very domain of the multitude of particular struggles with their con- 
tinuously shifting displacements and condensations is sustained by the 
‘repression’ of the key role of economic struggle—the leftist politics of 
the ‘chains of equivalences’ among the plurality of struggles is strictly 
correlative to the silent abandonment of the analysis of capitalism as a 
global economic system and to the acceptance of capitalist economic 
relations as the unquestionable framework.” 


The falsity of elitist roulticulturalist liberalism thus resides in the ten- 
sion between content and form which characterized already the first 
great ideological project of tolerant universalism, that of freemasonry: 
the doctrine of freemasonry (the universal brotherhood of all men based 
on the light of Reason) clearly clashes with its form of expression and 
organization (a secret society with its rituals of initiation)—the very 
form of expression and articulation of freemasonry belies its positive doc- 
trine. In a strictly homologous way, the contemporary ‘politically cor- 
rect’ liberal attitude which perceives itself as surpassing the limitations 
of its ethnic identity (citizen of the world’ without anchors in any par- 
ticular ethnic community), functions, within its own society, aS a DATTOW 
elitist upper-middle-class circle clearly opposing itself to the majority of 
common people, despised for being caught in their narrow ethnic or 
community confines. 


For a Leftist Suspension of the Law 


How, then, do leftists who are aware of this falsity of multiculturalist 
postmodernism react to it? Their reaction assumes the form of what 
Hegel called the faftmite judgement: the judgement which posits the 
speculative identity of two thoroughly incompatible terms—Hegel’s 
best-known example is from the sub-chaprer on phrenology in his 
Phenomenology of Spirit: ‘the Spirit 1s a bone’. The infinite judgement 
which encapsulates this reaction is: “Adorno (the most sophisticated 
‘elitist’ critical theorist) is Buchanan (the lowest of American rightist 
populism).’ That is to say, these critics of postmodern multiculturalist 
elitism—from Christopher Lasch to Paul Piccone—risk endorsing 
neo-conservative populism, with its notions of the reassertion of com- 
munity, local democracy and active citizenship, as the only politically 
relevant answer to the all-pervasive predominance of ‘instrumental 
Reason’, of the bureaucratization and instrumentalization of our life- 





M See Wendy Brown, States of Inpery, Ponceton 1995. 
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world.?> Of course, it is easy to dismiss today’s populism as a nostalgic 
reactive formation to the process of modernization, and as such in- 
herently paranoiac, in search of an external cause of malignancy, of a 
secret agent who pulls the strings and 1s thus responsible for the woes 
of modernization—Jews, international capital, non-patriotic multicul- 
turalist managers, state bureaucracy and so on; the problem is rather to 
conceive this new populism as a new form of ‘false transparency’ which, 
far from presenting a serious obstacle to the capitalist modernization, 
paves the way for it. In other words, far more interesting than bemoan- 
ing the disintegration of community life through the impact of new 
technologies is to analyze how technological progress itself gives rise to 
new communities which gradually ‘naturalize’ themselves—like virtual 


communities. 


What these leftist advocates of populism fail to perceive is that today’s 
populism, far from presenting a threat to global capitalism, remains 1ts 
inherent product. Paradoxically, today’s true conservatives are rather the 
leftist ‘critical theorists’ who reject liberal multiculturalism as well as 
fundamentalist populism, those who clearly perceive the complicity 
between global capitalism and ethnic fundamentalism. They point to- 
wards the third domain which belongs neither to global market-society 
nor to the new forms of ethnic fundamentalism: the domain of the polsti- 
cal, the public space of civil society, of active responsible citizenship— 
the fight for human rights, ecology and so forth. However, the problem 
is that this very form of political space is more and more threatened by 
the onslaught of globalization; consequently, one cannot simply return 
to it or revitalize it. To avoid a misunderstanding: our point is not the 
old ‘economic essentialist’ one according to which, 1n the case of England 
today, the Labour victory really did not change anything—and as such is 
even more dangerous than continuing Tory rule, since ıt gave rise to the 
misleading impression that there was a change. There are a lot of things 
the Labour government can achieve; it can contribute a lot to the passage 
from traditional English parochial jingoism to a more ‘enlightened’ lib- 
eral democracy with a much stronger element of social solidarity (from 
health care to education), to the respect for human rights (in its diverse 
forms, from women’s rights to the rights of ethnic groups); one should 
use the Labour victory as an incentive to revitalize the diverse forms of 
the struggle for éga/sberté. (With the Socialist electoral victory ın France, 
the situation is even more ambiguous, since Jospin’s programme does 
contain some elements of a direct confrontation with the logic of capi- 
tal.) Even when the change is not substantial but a mere semblance of a 
new beginning, the very fact that a situation 1s perceived by the majority 
of the population as a ‘new beginning’ opens up the space for important 
ideological and political rearticulations—as we have already seen, the 
fundamental lesson of the dialectic of ideology is that appearances do 
matter. 





* See Paul Piccone, ‘Postmodern Populism’, Tawas, no 103, Spring 1995 Exemplary bere 
is also che attempt by Elizabeth Fox-Genovese to oppose to the upper-middle-class femi- 
nism interested in the problems of literary and cinema theory, lesbian nghts, and so forth, 
a ‘family feminism’ which focuses on the actual concerns of ordinary working women and 
articulates concrete questions of how to survive within the family, with children and 
work. See Elizabeth Fox-Genovese, Femsxzsm s Not the Story of my Life, New York 1996. 
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Nonetheless, the post-Nation-State logic of capital remains the Real 
which lurks in the background, while all three main leftist reactions to 
the process of globalization—liberal multiculturalism; the attempt to 
embrace populism by way of discerning, beneath its fundamentalist 
appearance, the resistance against ‘instrumental reason’; the attempt to 
keep open the space of the political—seem inappropriate. Although the 
last approach is based on the correct insight about the complicity be- 
tween multiculturalism and fundamentalism, it avoids the crucial ques- 
tion: how are we to reinvent political space in today's conditions of globalization? 
The politicization of the series of particular struggles which leaves intact 
the global process of capital is clearly not sufficient. What this means 1s 
that one should reject the opposition which, within the frame of late cap- 
italist liberal democracy,- imposes itself as the main axis of ideological 
struggle: the tension between ‘open’ post-ideological universalist liberal 
tolerance and the particularist ‘new fundamentalisms’. Against the lib- 
eral centre which presents itself as neutral and post-ideological, relying 
on the rule of the Law, one should reassert the old leftist motif of the 
Necessity to suspend the neutral space of Law. 


Of course, both the Left and the Right involve their own mode of the 
suspension of the Law on behalf of some higher or more fundamental 
interest. The rightist suspension, from anti-Dreyfusards to Oliver 
North, acknowledges its violation of the letter of the Law, but justifies it 
via the reference to some higher national interest: ıt presents its violation 
as a painful self-sacrifice for the good of the Nation.?® As to the leftist 
suspension, suffice it to mention two films, Under Fire (Roger Sporttis- 
woode, 1983) and Watch on the Rhine (Herman Shumlin, 1943). The first 
takes place during the Nicaraguan revolution, when an American photo- 
journalist faces a troublesome dilemma: just prior to the victory of the 
revolution, Somozistas kill a charismatic Sandinista leader, so the San- 
dinistas ask the journalist to fake a photograph of their dead leader, pre- 
senting him as alive and thus belying the Somozistas’ claims about his 
death—in this way, he would contribute to a swift victory of the revolu- 
tion and reduce bloodshed. Professional ethics, of course, strictly pro- 
hibit such an act, since it violates the unbiased objectivity of reporting 
and makes the journalist an instrument of the political fight; the jour- 
nalist nevertheless chooses the ‘leftist’ option and fakes the picture. In 
Watch on the Rhine, based on a play by Lillian Hellmann, this dilemma is 
cven more aggravated: in the late 1930s, a fugitive family of German 
political emigrants involved in the anti-Nazi struggle comes to stay with 
their distant relatives, an idyllic all-American small-town middle-class 
family; soon, however, the Germans face an unexpected threat in the 
guise of an acquaintance of the American family, a rightist who black- 
mails the emigrants and, via his contacts with the German embassy, 
endangers members of the underground in Germany itself. The father of 
the emigrant family decides to kill him and thereby puts the American 
family in a difficult moral dilemma: the empty moralizing solidarity 
with the victims of Nazism is over; now they have effectively to take 
sides and dirty their hands with covering up the killing. Here also, rhe 
family decides on the ‘leftist’ option. ‘Left’ 1s defined by this readiness 





* The most concise formuletion of the nghust suspension of public (legal) nocms was 
provided by Eamon de Valera: “The people has no nght to do wrong.’ 


to suspend the abstract moral frame, or, to paraphrase Kierkegaard, to 
accomplish a political suspension of the Ethical. 


The Universality to Come 


The lesson of all this, which gained actuality in relation to the Western 
reaction to the Bosnian war, is that there is no way to avoid being partial, 
since neutrality involves taking sides—in the case of the Bosnian war, 
the ‘balanced’ talk about the Balkan ethnic ‘tribal warfare’ already 
endorses the Serbian standpoint: the humanitarian liberal equidistance 
can easily slip into or coincide with its opposite and effectively tolerate 
the most violent ‘ethnic cleansing’. So, in short, the leftist does not sim- 
ply violate the liberal’s impartial neutrality; what he claims is that there 
is no such neutrality. The cliché of the liberal Centre, of course, is that 
both suspensions, the rightist and the leftist, ultimately amount to the 
same, to a totalitarian threat to the rule of Law. The entire consistency of 
the Left hinges on proving that, on the contrary, each of the two suspen- 
sions follows a different logic. While the Right legitimizes its suspen- 
sion of the Ethical by its anti-universalist stance, by way of a reference to 
its particular (religious, patriotic) identity which overrules any universal 
moral or legal standards, the Left legitimizes its suspension of the 
Ethical precisely by means of a reference to the true Universality to 
come. Or, to put it ın another way, the Left simultaneously accepts the 
antagonistic character of society (there is no neutral position, struggle is 
constitutive), and remains universalist (speaking on behalf of universal 
emancipetion): in the leftist perspective, accepting the radically antago- 
nistic—that is, political—character of social life, accepting the necessity 
of ‘taking sides’, is the only way to be effectively sarversal. 


How are we to comprehend this paradox? It can only be conceived if the 
antagonism is inherent to universality itself, that is, if universality itself is 
split into the ‘false’ concrete universality which legitimizes the existing 
division of the Whole into functional parts, and the impossible/real 
demand of ‘abstract’ universality (Balibar’s &galiberté). The leftist politi- 
cal gesture par excellence (in contrast to the mghtist motif ‘to each his or 
her own place’) is thus to question the concrete existing universal order 
on behalf of 1ts symptom, of the part which, although inherent to 
the existing universal order, has no ‘proper place’ within it (say, illegal 
immigrants or the homeless in our societies). This procedure of sdentify- 
sng with the symptom is the exact and necessary obverse of the standard 
critical and ideological move of recognizing a particular content behind 
some abstract universal notion (‘the “man” of human rightly is effectively 
the white male owner’), of denouncing the neutral universality as false: 
in it, one pathetically asserts (and identifies with) the pornt of inberent 
ecxception/exclusion, the ‘absect’, of the concrete posttrve order, as the only pornt of 
tree universality, as the point which belies the existing concrete universal- 
ity. It is easy to show that, say, the subdivision of the people who live ın a 
country into ‘full’ citizens and temporary immigrant workers privileges 
‘full’ citizens and excludes immigrants from the public space proper—in 
the same way ın which man aod woman are not two species of a neutral 
universal genus of humanity, since the content of the genus as such 
involves some mode of ‘repression’ of the feminine; much more produc- 
tive, theoretically as well as politically—since it opens up the way for the 
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‘progressive’ subverting of hegemony—is the opposite operation of 
identifying universality with the point of exclusion, in our case, of saying ‘we 
are all immigrant workers.’ In a hierarchically structured society, the 
measure of its true universality resides in the way its parts relate to 
those ‘at the bottom’, excluded by and from all others—in ex-Yugo- 
slavia, for example, universality was represented by Albanian and Bos- 
nian Muslims, looked down on by all other nations. The recent pathetic 
statement of solidarity ‘Sarajevo is the capital of Europe’ was also an 
exemplary case of such a notion of exception as embodying universality: 
the way the enlightened liberal Europe relared to Sarajevo bore witness 
to the way it related to itself, to its universal notion.?” 


This assertion of the unrversality of antagonism in no way entails that ‘in 
social life, there is no dialogue, only war’. Rightists speak of social (or 
sexual) warfare, while leftists speak of social (or class) struggle. There are 
two variations on Joseph Goebbels’ infamous statement ‘When I hear the 
word “culture”, I reach for my pistol’: ‘When I hear the word “culture”, I 
reach for my cheque-book’, pronounced by the cynical cinema producer 
in Godard’s Mépris, and the leftist Enlightened reversal, ‘When I hear the 
word “gun”, I reach for culture.’ When today’s neo-Nazi street-fighter 
hears the word “Western Christian culture’, he reaches for his gun in 
order to defend it from the Turks, Arabs, Jews, thereby destroying what 
he purports to defend. Liberal capitalism has no need for such direct vio- 
lence: the market does the job of destroying culture far more smoothly 
and efficiently. In clear contrast to both these attitudes, the leftist 
Enlightenment is defined by the wager that culture can serve as an effi- 
cient answer to the gun: the outburst of raw violence is a kind of passage à 
l'acte rooted in the subject’s ignorance—as such, it can be counteracted 


by the struggle whose main form is reflective knowledge. 


*7 This, perhaps, 1s how one should read Ranciére's notion of sragalser wxreersel, the asser- 
tion of the singular exception as the locus of unrvenality which simultaneously affirms 
and subverts the uorversality in question When we say, ‘We are all citizens of Sarajevo’, 
we are obviously making a ‘false’ nomination, a nomination which violates the proper 
geopolitical disposition; however, precisely as such, this violation gives word to the injus- 
tice of the existing geopolitical order. See Jacques Rancitre, Le Méssutexts, Pacis 1995 
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Towards an International. 
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In the late 1990s, the structure of world capitalism has become clear. 
Capitalism is now global, but the world economy remains fragmented and 
highly uneven.* The old North-South divide has widened in terms of the. 
incomes of the majority. The South is locked into the role of low-wage pro- 
vider for corporations based in the North. Corporate dominated systems of 
production cross this North-South boundary, producing primarily for the 
markets of the North. The North itself is now divided into a Triad of major 
economic regions, which in turn cross the North-South divide. Astride this 
divided world are the transnational companies (TNCs) operating in each Triad 
region and beyond. The multilateral agreements and institutions that are 
said to regulate this process have been rigged to discipline governments and_ 
encourage centrifugal market forces. Together, these structures and forces 
sponsor a virtual race to the economic and social bottom for the workers of 
the world. 


As the twenty-first century approaches, however, there are signs that that 
a rebellion against capitalist globalization, 1ts structures and its effects, 
has begun. In the us in 1996, strike statistics, while still very low, rose 
for the first time in years, with the number of strikes of 1,000 or more 
workers going from 195 in 1995 to 237 in 1996." In Spain, Italy, France, 
Germany and Britain there is now a significant upward trend in levels 
of industrial action. The rebellion is taking shape on both sides of the 
North-South economic divide and, in varying degrees, within all three 
of the major Triad regions. It confronts the most basic effects of the 
process of globalization at the workplace level as conditions become 
intolerable. It confronts the conservative neoliberal agenda at the 
national level and, no matter how indirectly, the plans of capital’s rickety 
multilateral regime at the international level. In some places its explos- 
ive force surprises friends and foes alike. At the centre of the rebellion are 
the working class and 1ts most basic orgenization, the trade union. 


The working class is in the midst of change: its composition is becoming 
more diverse ın most places, as women and immigrants compose a larger 
proportion of the workforce, and its organizations are in flux—some 
still declining, some growing, everywhere changing. The rebellion is 
international ın scope, but it is taking place mostly on national terrain. 
The need to create unity in action across racial, ethnic, and gender lines 
within the nation and across borders and seas is more apparent than 
ever though the difficulty of doing so is still daunting. In July this year, 
the success of the British Airways staff in halting the management 
attempt to cut the wages of cabin crew and to hive off catering demon- 
strated the imaginative militancy that can be displayed by workers rela- 
tively new to trade unionism; their success also demonstrated the new 
ability of trade unions to win public support in confrontations with 


macho management. 


The rebellion seems unlikely because so many of its official leaders are 
reluctant warriors. The Brazilians, South Africans, Argentines, Venez- 
uelans, Colombians, Ecuadorians, and South Koreans might want to 
pick a fight with global capital or its local neoliberal representatives, but 
what about the ‘social partners’ in Europe, the enterprise unionists in 
Japan, and the business unionists in North America? The change from 
paralysis to resistance could be explained by the specifics of each nation, 
but something lies beneath these specifics that drives labour in so many 
places toward confrontation. 


The turn taken in so many countries in so short a period of time is all the 
harder to explain in the developed industrial nations because, with 
notable exceptions, many top trade union leaders embrace a new ‘real- 
ism’ that says competitive business considerations must be adhered to, 
cooperation with management is the means to that end, and partnership 
with national or regional capital is the road to employment stabilization. 
Business Week identified a new generation of European labour leaders 
willing to ‘deliver on needed cuts in pay and benefits.” Among these 
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were Nicole Notat of France’s Confédération Française Démocratique 
du Travail (CFDT), John Monks of Britain’s TUC, Humbertus Schmoldt 
of Germany's IG Chemie (chemical workers’ union), Sergio Cofferati of 
Italy's formerly Communist Confederazione Generale Italiana del Lavoro 
(CGIL), and Antonio Gutierrez of Spain’s sumilarly ex-Communist Com- 
isiones Obreras. What they had in common was a commitment to 
‘flexibility’ in the workplace and the labour market.? Many more high- 
ranking names could be added to this roll of dishonour. 


It 1s not so different in North America. The United Auto Workers’ new 
President, Steve Yokich, could approve a dozen or so local strikes against 
General Motors, but still permit even more flexibility in the national 
contracts negotiated in 1996. The new president of the AFL-CIO could 
call for more militancy in organizing, but at the same time ask business 
leaders to engage in partnership. In Canada, reluctant leaders from the 
Canadian divisions of the American-dominated international unions 
resisted the Days of Action behind the scenes, but were forced to go 
along with it in the end. Even within some of the newer labour move- 
ments of the Third World, voices of moderation and ‘partnership’ could 
be heard. Yet, the strikes continued. 


The reason for this lies partly in the very nature of trade unions. They 
are ambiguous organizations. On the one hand, they are poised to fight 
capital in defence of labour. On the other hand, at the top level, they 
attempt to hold the lines of defence through long-term stable bargaining 
relations, a rudimentary type of social partnership. The step to a more 
ideological or even institutional ‘partnership’ between the labour bur- 
eaucracy and capital’s bureaucracy is not always a big one. But then the 
winds of economic change and competition come along and the house 


of cards collapses. 


The lines of defence can no longer be held through the routine exercise of 
the bargaining relationship. A fight is called for and sometimes waged 
by these same leaders. Typically, it is waged ın the name of the old stable 
relationship. For the top leaders there is no contradiction. There is, how- 
ever, an underlying contradiction between the new demands of capital 
and the unions’ old line of defence. Stability is gone, but the paradise lost 
of stability and normal bargaining continues to inform the actions of the 
leaders even when they are confrontational. Their actions sometimes 
push forward even though their eyes are focused clearly on the past. That 
this contradiction is likely to limit the effectiveness of the unions is obvi- 
ous, but it does not preclude such action. 


This new generation of top labour leaders took office in a moment of 
transition across much of the developed industrial world. Most of them 
built their upward-bound careers during the long period of paralysis and 
restructuring of the 1980s. They tended to embrace the cooperation 
agenda of those years as something appropriate to the new global era. 
Expedience often took on a more ideological shape as the new leaders saw 
themselves as exponents of a ‘new realism’ or ‘industrial democracy’. 
They did so without strong opposition from a membership still in shock 
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from the enormous changes. The activists in the workplace might be 
more suspicious of the new ambience of cooperation that inevitably 
pushed for more work and longer hours, on the one hand, and destroyed 
good jobs, on the other. But for most of this period they could not move 
their rank and file to action. The activists were themselves divided over 
what to do. 


But the pressures of lean production, neoliberal austerity, and interna- 
tional competition bore down on more and more sectors of the working 
classes in more and more nations. The mass strikes of 1994—97 did not 
come out of nowhere. In most countries where these occurred there was 
already a pre-history of resistance in specific workplaces. Strikes in 
France’s public-sector industries, such as Air France, France Telecom, the 
national railroad, and Paris transit began in 1992 or 1993. In fact, they 
began even earlier among rail workers and nurses in 1987, led by the 
rank-and-file coordinations. Spain saw a long string of strikes ın important 
industries as well as earlier mass strikes in 1993 and 1994. Italy had seen 
strikes called by unofficial Cobes among public-sector workers. In the 
US strikes returned in both the public and private sectors in the early 
19903.3 


By the time the new leaders took office in the 1990s the mood of 
the ranks and of the activists was already beginning to change—or at 
least become more torn between fear and action. While fear of job loss 
remained a powerful force, 1t had become impossible to believe the 
promises of human resources management, team concept, total quality, 
or whatever name the new ways of working were known by. The new 
workplace, whether in the private or public sector, was worse, not better, 
in most cases. Job losses continued through downsizing and re-engineer- 
ing. And national social safety nets were being cut back or even disman- 
tled—threatening public employment, on the one hand, and the quality 
of life for more and more workers, on the other. 


New Forms of Activism 


The return to action in the 1990s differs from the industrial upheaval 
of 1967-75 in a number of ways. While it is not on the scale of the 
1960s, not yet an upheaval, it is more general—affecting not only more 
developed narions, but also many of the industrializing nations of the 
Third World. Like the processes that push more groups of workers into 
action, the rebellion itself is more truly global than any in the past. 
It points to one of the more suggestive strategic ideas of the period: 
the potential for joint action between the old unions ın the North, which 
are beginning to change, and the new social movement unions in the 
most industrial nations of the South, which provide a model suited to 
the new era. 
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To a greater extent than the 1967—75 upheaval or that of the 1930s or 
19408, this is a rebellion led by public-sector workers.4 While ıt 1s often 
the more ‘blue-collar’ workers who initiate these events, this wave of 
mass strikes saw health-care workers, teachers, and others play an im- 
portant role almost everywhere. Indeed, the more heavily female public- 
sector occupations swelled the ranks of these mass strikes from the 
beginning in many countries, reflecting the new role of women in both 
the workforce and the unions. 


Looked at both nationally and internationally, the strikes and struggles 
that emerged in the mid-1990s reflect many of the changes in the work- 
force that were supposed to represent fragmentation. In the heat of mass 
action, however, international differences, ethnic and gender diversity, 
and old sectoral divisions, for example between public- and privare- 
sector unions, appear as strengths among both the strikers and the 
working-class public that expressed almost universal support for these 
movements. The 1996 strike by Oregon state workers might seem less 
spectacular than France’s 1995 public-sector general strike, but it mobi- 
lized the same diversity of manual, service, and professional male and 
female workers of many races. Similarly, Ontario’s one-day general 
strikes might appear almost tame compared with the struggles in South 
Korea or France, but this same mixture, 1n which women play a much 
larger role and in which racial and occupational diversity are taken as the 
norm, was apparent. 


The new leaders who came to head many unions and federations in this 
changing context reflected the past ın both ideology and, with some 
notable exceptions, ethnic or gender composition. Whether or not they 
were popular, they certainly lingered on for some time as the hesitant 
generals in a fight they never chose. While debate was growing and in 
some places oppositional movements forming, the ability of top leaders 
to hold on is one of the great problems of most trade-union structures. 
The lack of democracy and leadership accountability was a basic flaw 
and, under the new circumstances, a serious weakness for unions pushed 
into a fight. So the fight for union democracy would have to become part 
of the agenda for change, if unions were to play an effective role. 


The Importance of International Action 


Nowhere was the need for political change more apparent than in the 
area of internationalism. The top leaders who assumed office in the 
1990s were certainly more aware of the international dimensions of col- 
lective bargaining than those they replaced. Indeed, global competitive- 
ness routinely provided the argument for making concessions and taking 
retreats in stride. As globally minded as they might be in this sense, 
however, they still saw the unions and federations they governed in 
national and nationalist terms, as Dan Gallin pointed out. Writing in 
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Labor Notes after reading AFL-CIO President John Sweeney's book, 
America Nesds a Raise, one German shop steward said, ‘I was shocked 
about the extreme nationalist viewpoint of Brother Sweeney.” But, in 
truth, much the same could be said of the leaders of most national labour 
federations in the industrial countries. Indeed, that 1s precisely what 
acceptance of the corporate competitiveness agenda means—a commit- 
ment to a specious ‘job security’ at the national level by supporting the 
globally active employers of that country. 


So, while the contours and vulnerabilities of international production 
chains may be well enough known in labour circles, very few unions 
actually acted on this basis. There were important exceptions, such as 
the United Electrical Workers’ (UE) new plan to build cross- border net- 
works on an industrial or corporate basis, FLOC’s (Farm Labor 
Committee) alliance with SNTOAC (Sindicato Nacional de Trabajadores y 
Obreros Asalariados del Campo), Comisiones Obreras’ attempts to buld 
alliances with related unions in North Africa, or the caw (Canadian 
Auto Workers)-Teamster-TGWU alliance at Air Canada, or the Canadian 
Auto Workers’ activity with unions in Mexico. Yet, while most union 
leaders across the industrial world were quick to send messages or even 
delegations of solidarity to South Korea or South Africa, or to attend the 
consensus or ceremonial meetings that pass for official labour inter- 
nationalism, the more difficult work of building cross-border industrial 
alliances and networks remained a low priority. The International Trade 
Secretariats could have played a bigger role in this, but were limited by 
the nationalism of the affiliates that tend to dominate them. 


The problem is not simply that today’s leaders for the most part do not 
do enough on the international level. Most of the struggle against the 
structures and effects of globelization necessarily occurs on a national 
plane. That, after all, ıs where workers live, work, and fight. That also is 
the lesson of the first round of mass strikes and even the more localized 
struggles against the global regime of capital. The most basic feature of 
an effective internationalism for this period 18 the ability of the working 
class to mount opposition to the entire agenda of transnational capital 
and its politicians in ther own ‘back yard’. For this agenda, too, is ulti- 
mately carried out at the national level. It 1s the caution in the occasional 
battle and the open embrace of the enemy in the daily relationship of 
labour bureaucracy to corporare bureaucracy that is the fundamental 
problem. It is the ideology of partnership held by so many union leaders 
and institutionalized in the publications, educational programmes, and 
official positions of the unions and federations that is a barrier to a clear 
course of action. 


The often reluctant leadership is, nevertheless, engaging in battles with 
capital and the state at the national level. This new level of struggle, in 
turn, has a transformative power. It is in these kinds of struggle that 
people and their consciousness change. The inactive or fearful rank and 
file become the heroes of the street, whether it is in a mass demonstration 
or a more limited fight around workplace issues. Perceptions of what 
1s possible change as new forces come into the struggle and the power of 
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the class, long denied and hidden, becomes visible. Yesterday’s compet- 
ing ethnic or gender group is today’s ally. The activists who have agitated 
for this fight now have a base; the conservatives in the union are, for the 
moment, isolated. 


It is not possible to predict whether we are entering a period of intensified 
class struggle or whether the actions of recent years will fade as rapidly as 
they appeared. The political and economic pressures that produced these 
strikes and movements, however, will not go away. Neither lean produc- 
tion nor the rule of the market has alleviated the crisis of profitability. 
Indeed, the storms of international competition are, if anything, more de- 
structive today. If history is any guide, the current period of renewed class 
conflict is likely to continue for at least a few years, perhaps a decade. 


It is in this milieu of struggle and mass motion that answers to Margaret 
Thatcher’s question about free market capitalism, “What 1s the alterna- 
tive?’, become more apparent. It is also in such periods thar certain 
demands and changes in working-class organization come to the fore: the 
demand for the eight-hour day in the 1880s; workplace organization and 
shop stewards in 1914—21; industrial unionism in the 1930s; the forty- 
hour work week in the 1930s. These ideas motivated millions across the 
world in earlier times and gave focus to the strike movements, political 
fights, and new organizations that arose in those times. 


The vision appropriate to the era of globalization is social-movement 
unionism. It has already been born in South Africa, Brazil, South Korea, 
and elsewhere in the more industrialized parts of the Third World. 
Within the industrial North it is implied in many of the ideas put _ 
forth by oppositional groups within unions, national cross-union net- 
works of union activists, international solidarity networks and commit- 
tees, official and unofficial cross-border networks, and the only global 
grassroots industrially based network, TIB (Transnational Information 
Exchange). These forces are small, even marginal ın some cases, but 
they speak with a clear voice and offer ideas pertinent to the epoch of 
capitalist globalization. 


Social-Movement Unionism and Union Democracy 


Social-movement unionism is not about jurisdiction or structure, as is 
craft or industrial unionism. As Sam Gindin writes ın his history of the 
Canadian Auto Workers, it is about ‘orientation’. He writes: 


It means making the union into a vehicle through which its mem- 
bers can not only address their bargaining demands but actively 
lead the fight for everything that affects working people in their 
communities and the country. Movement unionism includes the 
shape of bargaining demands, the scope of union activities, the 
approach to issues of change, and above all, that sense of commit- 
ment to a larger movement that might suffer defeats, but can’t be 


destroyed.’ 
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This is not just a warmed-over version of ‘political unionism’, once com- 
mon in Latin America and Europe, in which unions support one or 
another party of the Left. Nor is it the same as the liberal or social- demo- 
cratic ‘coalitionism’ that sees unions and social movements as elements 
ın an electoral coalition. In both of these versions of organized labour’s 
role, the unions and their members are essentially passive troops ın an 
orderly parade to the polls. 


In social-movement unionism neither the unions nor their members are 
passive in any sense. Unions take an active lead ın the streets, as well as 
in politics. They ally with other social movements, but provide a class 
vision and content that make for a stronger glue than that which usually 
holds electoral or temporary coalitions together. That content is not 
simply the demands of the movements, but the activation of the mass 
of union members as the leaders of the charge—those who in most cases 
have the greatest social and economic leverage in capitalist society. Social- 
movement unionism implies an active strategic orientation that uses the 
strongest of society’s oppressed and exploited, generally organized workers, 
to mobilize those who are less able to sustain self-mobilization: the poor, 
the unemployed, the casualized workers, the ne1ghbourhood organizations. 


The current debate in the us labour movement is often organized around 
the counterposition of the old business-union ‘service model’ versus the 
newer ‘mobilizing’ or ‘organizing’ models. While the organizing or mobil- 
izing concepts are obviously an improvement on the passive-service model, 
most versions of this counterposition narrow the debate in at least two 
ways. First, they leave the question of union hierarchy, the lack of mem- 
bership control or leadership accountability, out of the debate. This is 
usually intentional, since much of this debate goes on among labour pro- 
fessionals and staff organizers who are employed by the hierarchy.® 


As union organizer Michael Eisenscher argues, however, democracy is 
closely related to a union’s ability effectively to mobilize and act. Link- 
ing democracy, solidarity, and mobilization, he writes: 


In confronting more powerful economic and social forces, democracy 
1s an instrument for building solidarity, for establishing accountabil- 
ity, and for determining appropriate strategies—all of which are criti- 
cal for sustaining and advancing worker and union interests. Union 
democracy is not synonymous with either union activism or mili- 
tancy. Members can be mobilized for activities over which they have 
little or no control, for objectives determined for them rather than by 
them. Given that unions are institutions for the exercise of workers’ 
power, their responsiveness to membership aspirations and needs is 
determined, in part, by the extent to which members can and do assert 
effective control over their political objectrves, bargaining strategies, 
disposition of resources, accountability of staff and officers, and innu- 
merable other aspects of organizational performance.? 
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Second, casting the debate as simply one between the ‘organizing’ and 
‘service’ models also narrows the discussion by focusing exclusively on 
the union as an institution—its growth through organizing or its effec- 
tiveness ın bargaining through occasional membership mobilization 
from above. But the idea of social-movement unionism is a labour move- 
ment ‘whose constituencies spread far beyond the factory gates and 
whose demands include broad social and economic change’, as one study 
of the South African and Brazilian labour movements put it."° It 1s a 
movement in which unions provide much of the economic leverage and 
organizational resources, while social-movement organizations, like the 
popular urban movements ın Latin America, provide greater numbers 
and a connection to the less well organized or positioned sections of the 
working class. 


The activation of union members to reach and mobilize these broader 
constituencies is interwoven with the question of union democracy and 
leadership accountability. The members must have a hand in shaping - 
the unton’s agenda at both the bargaining and the broad social level if 
they are going to invest the time and energy demanded by this kind of 
unionism. To look at it from another angle, as a leader of the opposition 
in the Transport Workers’ Union ın New York City put it, ‘democracy is 
power.’"’ Experience shows that active union members are better re- 
cruiters than paid organizers. A recent study made in the United States 
showed that unions won 73 per cent of representation elections when 
members did the organizing, compared with 27 per cent when it was 
done by professional organizers. ™? A passive membership 1s not likely 
to devote the time it takes to organize other workers, and passivity is 
largely a product of bureaucracy. 


The fight for union democracy does not come out of nowhere. It is usu- 
ally a function of conflict within the unions—differences over direction. 
It ıs typically the ‘dissidents’ fighting from the ranks or the activist layer 
for some sort of alternative programme of action who demand greater 
democracy. This process 1s visible not only in the us, where challenges 
and ‘reform’ movements have become widespread, but across many of the 
older unions ın the developed industrial nations. 


Harmonizing Collective Bargaining and Class Interests 


The demands put forth by unions are another key to social-movement 
unionism. In many countries unions are seen as, or cast by the experts as, 
the organizations of a privileged minority, a sort of ‘labour aristocracy’. 
Overcoming this ıs not simply a matter of the union raising some broad 
political demands. Most unions, even very conservative ones, do that 
already. It is, rather, a matter of shaping even the union’s bargaining de- 
mands in a way that has a positive umpact on other working-class people, 
harmonizing the demands of the union with the broader needs of the class. 
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A good example of shaping bargaining demands in a broader social 
direction was the Canadian Auto Workers’ (caw) 1996 collective- 
bargaining programme at the major auto companies. Unlike the United 
Auto Workers in the us that year, the CAw put forth an aggressive bar- 
gaining programme that would increase employment in the industry 
and the country. Shorter work time, restrictions on outsourcing, and 
guaranteed job levels for the communities in which each plant was 
located was the heart of the bargaining programme. With a bargaining 
programme aimed at protecting and even increasing employment oppor- 
tunities ın the affected communities, ıt was easy to rally support from 
the working class of the region. 


The caw reached agreement with Ford and Chrysler, but General Motors 
(GM) was intent on increasing its level of outsourced production and 
balked. The caw struck at GM for twenty-one days, but the turning point 
came when union members seized a plant from which GM was attempt- 
ing to remove dies in order to resume production elsewhere. Far from 
alienating the public, the CAw’s dramatic action and subsequent victory 
were widely supported. As the caw’s Dave Robertson told an audience 
of Us auto workers: “We also saw solidarity in how the community 
responded. We were not seen as an 1solated aristocracy of labour, but as a 
social movement that was fighting to preserve communities. And that 
has to do with how we defined the union.’ 


It is not only the mass political strikes that have been percerved as having 
broader social implications. Struggles at the workplace or employer level 
that create jobs or preserve importent public services are increasingly 
seen in this light as well. The various strikes at GM plants in the us, the 
1996 CAW contract fight at GM, the French truckers’ strike of 1996, the 
week-long strike by Oregon public workers, and many others were seen 
by much of the working-class public as a defence of jobs and/or public 
services that affected much of the working class of the area. In some cases 
social goals can be both political and bargaining demands. After a 
California ballot initiative for patient rights failed in 1996, the militant 
socially minded California Nurses’ Association incorporated these rights 
into their 1997 collective-bargaining programme." 


In countries where mass political strikes are unlikely in the foreseeable 
future, this harmonization of the interests of the workers covered in col- 
lective bargaining and the broader working-class public can begin to 
move unions toward a broader social agenda. Harmonization can touch 
on many of the issues of the crisis of working-class life. For example, 
when local unions win additional jobs, they also alleviate the health- 
and-safety or stress epidemic within the plants, taking some pressure off 
family life as well as improving workplace conditions. Contract demands 
for child care, pay equity (equal pay for comparable work), immigrant 
rights on the job, and affirmative action (positive discrimination in the 
UK) in hiring and promotions to reduce racial and gender inequalities at 
work can provide bridges across racial, national, and gender lines. White 
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and/or male workers are much less likely to see such demands as threat- 
ening 1f the unions are fighting for and winning more jobs, relief from 
workplace stress, and growing incomes. 


The power and durability of the movement will depend on the strength 
of organization at the industry and workplace levels. Among other 
things, this means there cannot be a trade-off between organizing and 
recruitment, on the one hand, and strong democratic workplace organi- 
zation, on the other. The Teamsters Union in the US is a positive example 
of deepening democracy and extending recruitment by involving the 
rank and file. The holding of more democratic elections in 1991, the 
deepening reform process, which included eliminating one level of 
bureaucracy and opening more local unions to democratic control, and 
the successful effort to mobilize members as organizers at Ovemite 
Transportation and elsewhere, have served as a model of how democracy 
and mobilization go hand in hand. The Union’s success 1n its struggle 
against UPS in August shows the positive effect of such mobilization. 


Internationalizing Union Practice 


To say that most struggle is ultimately national or even local is not to say 
that international links, coordination, organization, and action are not 
critical to the success of social-movement unionism in today’s globaliz- 
ing international economy. Internationalism must be part of the perspec- 
tive and practice of union leaders, activists, and members if global 
capital is to be contained at all. 


International production chains are crucial factors in developing a multi- 
layered strategy for dealing with TNCs. While only a minority of workers 
are employed directly by TNCs, their potential umpact at the heart of 
the world economy gives these workers a uniquely strategic position. 
Clearly, the TNCs dominate many nominally independent employers, set 
the world-wide trends in working conditions, and preserve the unequal 
wage levels that perpetuate competition among workers even in the 
same TNC. These giant corporations have deep pockets to resist strikes or 
other forms of action, but they are also vulnerable at many points of their 
cross-border production chains. 


The strong tendency of cross-border production systems to be located 
within one or another of the Triad regions gives unions in that region the 
more manageable task of making the links, exchanging information on 
company tactics or conditions, and eventually coordinating actions with 
specific goals and demands on a regional basis. The similar tendency of 
many industries to be geographically concentrated within each nation 
also lessens some of the difficulties in organizing and coordinating 
actions that one would find in a truly global production system. 
Mapping the course of production and ownership and its weak points is 
by now a fairly well known science. 


Simply drawing up abstract plans for crippling internationalized pro- 
duction will be an exercise in futility, however, if the unions involved are 
too bureaucratic to mobilize their members for the fight and the leaders 
are committed to partnership and the nationalist thinking it implies. 
6a 


The International Trade Secretariats, which would be a logical forum 
for international coordination, tend to be dominated by partnership- 
minded union leaders from the us, Japan, Germany, and Britain. 


Much the same can be said of regionally based cross-border alliances. 
Simple alliances between leaders of trade unions ın the NAFTA region will 
not be sufficient. At best, they will conduct worthwhile pressure cam- 
paigns such as the Sprint ‘Conexión Familiar’ campaign. At worst, such 
an alliance will only reflect the existing caution of the union bureaucracy. 
This could be the fate of the cross-border contacts provided by the 
European Works’ Councils as well, if they are not based on workplace 
representation. Just as national leaders often need to be pushed into 
bolder actions from below, so cross-border alliances of these same leaders 
will need to be pressured from the ranks and local unions to turn these 
top-down connections into action and grapple with the workplace crisis 
facing most workers. 


The importance of official efforts like the UB-FAT (Frente Auténtico de 
Trabajo) alliance has been their willingness to involve workplace-level 
activists and leaders. The UE proposal to bring together local unions 
within the same company across borders will be one of the first official 
experiments in North America to attempt such grassroots links. So far, 
however, it is the exception. 


The unofficial transnational worker networks, like those organized through 
TIE or the UAW (United Auto Workers) Local 879-Ford Workers’ Demo- 
cratic Movement pact, have an important transformative role to play as 
more unions experiment with different types of cross-border activities. 
Their role in the overall process of union transformation, of creating an 
international social-movement unionism, is not primarily as a pressure 
group. Rather it is to set examples and to act as ginger groups that set 
people in motion. Right now it 1s difficult for them to do more than pro- 
vide information and an overview, but in doing so they contribute to the 
growth of a current working to change their unions and to a deepening of 
the international outlook of workplace activists. 


All this occurs in a context where enormous economic and social pres- 
sures are pushing workers and their unions to act, where action is trans- 
forming more and more people and widening their perspectives, and 
where the old unions have increasingly become the sites of internal chal- 
lenges and debates over direction. In this situation, the transnational 
worker networks should serve not as internal opposition groups, but as 
daily educators on the importance of international work, and the cultural 
and political tools needed to carry it out. The conferences, meetings, and 
tours conducted by these networks have an important role in broadening 
the outlook of the activist layer in particular. Such actions as the net- 
works can mount also play a worker-to-worker educational role, just as 
local and national actions do. 


Local strikes in key locations can be part of this straregy where they 
can close down international production systems in whole or part. 
Thus, in situations where a workplace union is part of the transnational 
worker network, they can go beyond education and symbolic actions 
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actually to influence management decisions, whether this is in defence 
of victimized workers at home or abroad, or in a fight for common 
demands in the interests of the workers in all the affected countries. 
Common cross-border actions by local unions 1n different countries can 
cripple even the largest TNCs in their major markets. As the perception 
of this possibility becomes more widely recognized, the rules of the game 
will change. 


Regulating the World Labour Market from Below 


Economists tell us that employment levels are determined by the rates 
of economic growth, productivity, wage levels, investment, and so forth. 
Hours of work, oddly enough, are seldom mentioned as a determinant 
of the number of jobs a nation generates. In fact, some neoclassical 
economists call the idea that reduced work hours will create jobs the 
‘lump of labour fallacy’.‘> For reasons that are ideologically transparent, 
these economists emphasize that the higher labour costs associated with 
reduced work time would only increase unemployment. Lower wages, 
and there will be more jobs, they say. More recently, and once again for 
convenience, capital has discovered that hours are, after all, a factor in 
job creation. The negative demonstration of this is the role of part-time 
work in lowering official us unemployment rates—a model of ‘job cre- 
ation’ now venerated in European capitals. 


Labour has long known that the hours of work are an important factor 
in determining the number of society’s jobs. A nation’s production 
level may well rise and fall with the trends in growth, profitability, 
trade, investment, or productivity; but at any given level of production 
a shortening of hours worked across a company, industry, or the econ- 
omy as a whole will force employers to hire more workers. Over the 
longer run they can chisel away at these gains through automation. At 
the national level they can destroy jobs by exporting the work. But 
the lengths of the work day and the work week, even the length of 
one’s working life, are still factors in determining how many jobs there 
will be. 


The length of working time is labour’s counterforce to capital's job- 
destroying tendencies. It is a way in which labour can regulate the world 
labour market by restricting the supply of labour. The UAW estimated 
that if all its members at the Big Three—cm, Ford, Chrysler—auto 
plants worked no overtime, it would create 59,000 jobs in the US auto 
industry. "6 Indeed, so many TNCs have become so dependent on overtime 
work that the overtime ban has become an effective weapon by itself— 
a virtual strike reducing production by as much as a third where 
workers put in sixty-hour weeks. This tactic was used effectively in 1995 
by Steelworkers Local 1938 to stop job cuts in the iron-ore mines of 
Minnesota.*’ 


13 Paul A. Samuelson, Ecomemescs, eleventh edition, New York 1980, pp. 540-1. 

16 Yaw New Directions Movement, ‘Forced Overtime Killing the American Dream?’, St 
Louis, MO, leaflet, 1993. 

77 Interview with United Steelworkers’ Local 1938 officials, at New Directions Solidarity 
School, Madison, Wisconsin, June 1996 
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The movement for the shorter work week has already made gains in 
Europe, particularly in Germany. At the same time, however, capital has 
discovered ways of undermining its effects on employment levels. In 
Britain, for example, the attempt in the early 1990s to win the 37-hour 
week in the metal-working industries was completely derailed when the 
unions granted major ‘flexibility’ exceptions and broke up national bar- 
gaining. By the end of the shorter-hours campaign, the number of work- 
ers putting in over 48 hours had actually increased, while the number of 
those actually working more than the new 37-hour week exceeded those 
whose contracts specified a 37-hour week. More recently ın Britain small 
reductions in the work week were held out as bait for accepting long and 
flexible schedules on the London Underground. In Germany, just as the 
35-hour week became official in the metal-working industry, the major 
auto employers began seeking what they called an ‘Hours Corridor’. This 
would allow them to schedule longer hours in high-production seasons 
and shorter hours in slack times. So they get around the costs of the social 
provisions during lay-offs and also run long hours ın peak seasons with- 
out paying overtime. 8 


In effect, the European employers were taking advantage of the European 
Directive on Working Time, which limits the work week to 48 hours, to 
undermine the shorter 37- and 35-hour weeks the unions have won. In 
Britain, both private- and public-sector employers have used the shorter 
work week to win greater flexibility and anti-social schedules; they have 
turned the shorter work week idea on its head. This was the importance 
of the ‘no strings’ demand put forth by the postal workers in their 1996 
dispute. If there is to be a genuinely shorter work week, it must be free of 
flexibility schemes that undermine its intent. 


The TNcs have other ways around the job-creating, cost-increasing 
effects of shorter work time. For example, German firms are moving 
some phases of production into former Eastern Bloc countries. Even 
within Germany, the former East Germany still provides a lower-wage, 
longet-hour alternative. Hence GM/Opel’s decision to build its newest 
assembly plant in Eisenach, where the work week 1s 39 hours. As if that 
were not enough, the Eisenach plant sources its body parts from a GM 
plant in Spain, where the standard work week is still 40 hours.” 


Whar all this means is that an effective campaign for genuine shorter 
work time must be world-wide and must resist de facto wage cuts or 
debilitating ‘strings’. If the 73 million or more workers directly em- 
ployed by the TNCs, or the 110 million members of unions affiliated by 
the ICFTU (International Confederation of Free Trade Unions) and the 
tens of millions more still outside that organization, began to pull 
together in a world-wide struggle for the shorter working week, they 
could have a major impact on the jobs crisis. Insofar as such a movement 
succeeds ın establishing a trend toward shorter work time internation- 


ee 
* Brian Bercusson, Working Trae in Britase. Toward a Exrepecn Medel, Pact 0° Collective 
Bargaining ın Europe and the ux, Insnture of Employment Rights, London 1994, pp. 12 
—16; interviews with IG Metall Stewards, Mercedes-Benz, Mannheim, Germany, July 1996. 

*9 Interview with works’ council members, Opel, Eisenach, Germany, July 1996, with 
Comusiones Obreras General Secretary at SEAT assembly plant, Matorell, Spain, July 1996. 
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ally, ıt will have taken the first step toward taking labour out of competi- 
tion in the crucial area of work time. 


What 1s called for is not some centrally coordinated campaign, but a 
world-wide movement for shorter working time led by the unions with 
the greatest leverage, those in the TNCs and the public sector, while 
drawing ın and supporting weaker elements ın the national economies. - 
At both official and grassroots level, international workplace-based net- 
works can support one another across the regional and even global sys- 
tems of TNC production. In the first instance, the goal might be to 
establish standard hours in the regional/Triad systems of the mayor TNCs. 


Obviously, the barriers to such a movement are massive. Not simply 
global market forces that push the TNCs and other employers to lengthen 
the working week, but the partnership ideology and practice of so many 
top union leaders, and the continuing fear among the ranks. What is 
more, longer hours, overtime, and multiple job holding have become the _ 
means for millions of workers to compensate for declining real wages. It 
is remarkable that well over half of multiple job holders in the Us work a 
regular full-time job.?° Clearly, the material incentive to continue this 
pattern of overwork is strong, which is another reason why hourly wages 
must be increased at least proportionately as hours are reduced—some- 
thing capital will resist mightily. 


This movement for shorter work time only becomes possible as people 
are transformed by struggle and, in turn, change their organizations. To 
put this another way, a world-wide movement for shorter work time 
should be a goal of social-movement unionism from the start—one of its 
central demands. 2 


Against Neoliberalism: A Labour Politics for the Moment 


‘Trade unions may be characterized as oppositions that never become 

governments’, writes Dutch sociologist Jelle Visser.*" Today, labour move- 

ments in a growing number of countries have embraced this role with 

surprising enthusiasm. They have risen to this task in the realization that 

their power depends to a significant extent not only on their place ın pro- 

duction, but on the social safety net they have won over the years. Capital 

and its neoliberal allies seek to dismantle this state-sponsored safety net 

from much the same understanding—thar the welfare state supports the” 
ability of workers and their unions to hold on through tough times. 


As ‘oppositions that never become governments’, unions must fight 
from the outside. Indeed, in today’s world, workers and their unions are 
more and more cast as outsiders when they refuse or resist the corporate 
competitiveness agenda and the race to the bottom it implies. The alter- 
native on offer is the paralysis of partnership. Many union leaders hope to 





© Anne E. Polrvka, ‘A Profile of Contingent Workers’, Monthly Laber Review, vol 119, 00. 
10, October 1996, p. 16 

31 Jelle Visser, “The Scrength of Union Movements in Advanced Capitalist Democracies: 
Socal and Organizational Variations’, in Marino Regini, ed., The Fatere of the Labour 
Moeements, London 1994, p- 17- 
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have it both ways, but capital’s contemporary agenda and the very goals 
the unions are fighting for, when they fight, are too much at odds. In 
taking to the streets in opposition to government austerity plans and 
cut-backs, the unions have found different allies across the working class. 
Top leaders will continue to waver between these alternatives, at times 
undermining the struggle, but the direction of this struggle seems clear. 


In the realm of politics, it is for the moment largely a defensive direction. 
The defence of welfare measures, pensions, health-care provision, unem- 
ployment benefits, and existing public services has been the motivation 
for most of the mass and general strikes of the past few years. It has also 
become necessary to defend social gains of specific groups, such as affir- 
mative action or immigrant rights, where they exist. Occasionally, in the 
area of collective bargaining, unions make some advances, as with the 
French truckers or the fight for the shorter working week in Germany, 
but mostly it is inherent in the period that most struggles will be defen- 
sive until labour builds and expands its power nationally and interna- 
tionally. There 1s a tendency on the political Left and among supporters 
of organized labour to see defensive struggles as somehow bad or inade- 
quate. Yet, almost all labour upheavals and advances in history have 
originated in defensive struggles—when employers and/or governments 
attempt to take back something previously won or simply make matters 
worse. In this process, the defensive struggles provide the time and con- 
text in which labour recruits and builds or rebuilds its organizations. 
The siren voices of ‘partnership’, however, advise thar defensive struggles 
are: a) hopeless in this global economy, or b) conservative and back- 
ward-looking. They propose instead various forms of broader social part- 
nership that are supposed to mend the economy, providing, of course, 
that unions abandon their hopeless fight for material improvements 
on the job, in incomes, or in broader social provisions. These various 
forms of social partnership or social contract are meant as alternatives to 
struggle—an easy road to renewed prosperity. 


A version of this 1s the liberal-populist view expressed by writers such as 
Jeremy Rifkin in the us and Will Hutton in the ux that advocates a sort 
of ‘stakeholder’ capitalism, in which the various organizations of ‘civil 
society’ act as a counterweight to, or attempt to take on some institu- 
tional role within, major corporations, banks, and other financial institu- 
tions that can influence the direction of major business decisions.? They 
emphasize the idea of a ‘social contract’ between capital and ‘civil society’ 
or “Third Sector’ of non-governmental organizations and volunteers that 
would create a more kind and gentle capitalism. Others call for the use of 
pension funds as a means of influencing the direction of investments.?3 


All of these schemes share an unspoken view of today’s TNCs as passive 
institutions making bad decisions on the basis of short-sighted views of 
profitability. There is also an assumption in most cases that these global 





= Jeremy Rifkin, The Ena of Work: The Delim of the Global Labor Force and the Dawn 
of the Pest-Markat Era, New York 1995, pp. 236-95, Will Hutton, The State We're In, 
London 1995. 

* Robert Pollin, ‘Financial Scructures and Egalitanan Econoauc Policy’, NLR 214, pp 
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actors can be controlled at the national level through increased represen- 
tation by ‘stakeholders’—like unions or various community organiza- 
tions—or actual stockholders working through pension funds. In this 
version, big figures are thrown around to show the potential power of 
pension funds, should they ever come under democratic control. For 
example, in the US, pension funds control 25 per cent of all stocks. What 
is not mentioned is that the other 75 per cent of stocks are safely in 
the hands of the nation’s wealthiest 10 per cent of families (25 per cent of 
all stocks) and the financial institutions (50 per cent) that these same 
families disproportionately influence or own.™ 


The Use of Stocks and Shares 


The usual argument for pension-fund capitalism is that this is a way 
democratically to affect society’s investment priorities. In fact, in the US, 
one of the few countries, along with the UK, where pension funds have 
any importance, stocks have not been a source of investment funds for ~ 
decades. Capital expenditures come almost entirely from internally gen- 
erated profits. From the early 19508, internal funds covered 95 per cent 
of capital expenditures, and since 1990, 100 per cent. Since the early 
1980s, more stock has ‘disappeared’ than been issued. The reason is that 
stocks have become one of capital’s more recent competitive weapons in 
the war for market share, the merger and acquisition boom of the 1980s 
and 1990s—$1.5 trillion in mergers and acquisitions and $500 billion 
in buybacks.?> This is a game pension funds cannot play. 


These various stakeholder and stockholder proposals always rest on an 
analysis that dissolves real power relations. The capitalist corporation . 
becomes just one more porous institution with neutral goals and various 
‘stakeholders’ whose interests can be harmonized with one another and 
with society as a whole. As one group of British researchers said in refer- 
ence to Will Hutton’s rendition, ‘the vision rests on a political fantasy 
about general benefits for all stakeholders and their economic analysis 
does not confront the structural reality of redistributive conflict between 
stakeholders.’?® The most obvious conflict is that between the workers 
and the real owners, but there are others as well, such as that between 
business customers and households in setting prices or rates. 


In other versions, ownership becomes ‘social’ simply because the capital- _ 
ist class shares ownership through stocks, bonds, mutual funds, and 
other claims on wealth. As the Austrian Marxist Rudolph Hilferding 
pointed out in 1910, however, stock ownership was actually a way of 
centralizing capital. It allowed the biggest capitalists to expand their 
business by using the capital of many small stockholders; it did not 
decrease their control or power, but enhanced it.?77 Mergers and acquisi- 





4 Lawrence Mishel and Jared Bernstein, Ths Stats of Working America, 1994-95, Armonk 
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tions are just the contemporary form of this reality. Indeed, the biggest 
buyers of stocks in recent years have been corporations engaged in such 
activity. Since the early 1980s, fully $1.4 trillion in stock has been gob- 
bled up in mergers and acquisitions, while another $500 billion has gone 
to corporate buybacks of stock—all enhancing the power of those at the 
centre of control.?8 


Even more remarkable than the attempt to turn stock ownership into 
some form of social democracy is the assessment of the capitalist state 
on which Rifkin’s vision of a ‘Third Sector’ rests. Knowing thar the NGOs 
and volunteer organizations that compose this “Third Sector’ are them- 
selves financially strapped, he proposed a number of government fund- 
ing programmes. In order to make this sound realistic, he argues that 
government is becoming ‘less tied to the interests of the commercial 
economy and more aligned with the interests of the social economy.’9 
It is hard to imagine just which contemporary government he could 
possibly be talking about. 


The problems with all these alternatives to struggle is that today’s cor- 
porations, led by the TNcs, are clearly predators waging class war to 
expand their world-wide empires and restore the legendary profit rates 
of decades ago. Governments are following their lead. Under these cir- 
cumstances something more than an amorphous ‘civil society’ is needed 
as a counterweight, and that is the organized working class and its allies. 
Finally, of course, there is nothing in these proposals that guarantees 
real job creation, since the basic mechanisms of investment and internal 
profitability are left untouched. 


All the various schemes for representation in the institutions of capital 
end up as versions of partnership in which unions or other members of 
‘civil society’ are dragged into the war that is real capitalist competition, 
which is more likely to destroy jobs than create them. Labour cannot 
advance through such competition. Its historic role is to limit and even- 
tually suppress this destructive force. 


The fight for shorter work time, labour’s mayor offensive issue, can and 
should become a political fight as it did in the nineteenth century and 
in the 1930s. The struggle to preserve publicly funded pensions, Social 
Security in the US, is a part of this fight to reduce total work time. But 
a national standard of 35 hours a week or less—with no pay reductions 
and no strings—implemented through legislation would contribute im- 
mediately to employment growth, strengthening the position of the 
working class. It is obvious that in most countries the old political par- 
ties of the Left and the working class are unwilling, perhaps unable, to 
wage such a fight. It falls once again to the ‘oppositions that never 
become governments.’ 


In the realm of international policy, renegotiating trade agreements 
would be part of a long-range programme. But in terms of the politics 
of the moment, there is one goal that would do more to bring about 
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‘upward levelling’ across the world than any other—cancellation of the 
Third World debt. For the Third World, debt to the banks of the North 
bas been like a mortgage that never ends. As of 1994, according to the 
World Bank, this debt stood at 2.5 trillion, compared with $906 billion 
in 1980, about the time the Third World debt crisis first surfaced.>° This 
is an increase of over 250 per cent in spite of the fact thar almost all new 
Third World borrowing has been to pay off the initial debt, which in ` 
effect has been paid off many times over. The cancellation of this debt or 
even its progressive reduction would free billions of dollars in interest 
paid annually to banks or bond-holders in the North by governments 
of the South. Where unions and other organizations were able to fight 
for the proper distribution of the new resources this would free up, 
social programmes that provide the necessary safety net for so many in 
the Third World could be restored or even expanded. Obviously, a con- 
structive redistribution of this potential wealth would require strong 
labour movements in both North and South. But ıt is a common goal 
that could do much to bind the movements in these two parts of che - 
world that capital has sought to play against one another. 


Toward a World-Wide Social-Movement Union Current 


The pressures of globalization and lean production, the transforming 
powers of renewed struggle, and the fresh forces that have come to the 
working class in recent decades are all pushing the working class and its 
organizations in a more aggressive and confrontational direction. 
Because so many top leaders still think and act ın terms of the corporate 
competitiveness/partnership agenda, this process often begins with or 
includes internal union conflict. Debate and challenges are more com- _ 
mon within unions and there are new social-movement unions in parts of 
the economic South to provide ‘role models’ for activists in the North. 


As noted earlier, the newest generation of top leaders ın much of the 
North are the products of the 1980s, deeply committed to one or another 
form of partnership with capital. In fact, the end of the Cold War and the 
gathering in of more federations and unions in the ICFTU and the rss 
(International Trade Secretariats), on the one hand, and the rise ın influ- 
ence of the us, German, Japanese, and British leaders in these bodies, on 
the other, mean that the partnership advocates have a wider audience 
than in the past. They have behind them a seductive chorus of social- _ 
democratic politicians, and threats and promises from many of the TNCs 
themselves. 


The context for a debate over the direction of world labour may be more 
favourable, but a fight 1s required. An international current is needed to 
promote the ideas and practices of social-movement unionism. The 
material for such a current is already at hand in unions such as those in 
South Korea, South Africa, Brazil, and other newer unions in Asia; in 
major tendencies within changing Latin American unions; in a few 
unions in the North, like the Canadian Auto Workers, the United 
Electrical Workers in the Us, and suD (Solidarité Unitaire Democratie) 
in France, among others; in oppositional or reform groups within unions; 
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in the national networks of activists around publications such as Labor 
Noses, those in the international solidarity networks such as APWSL, CJM 
(Coalition for Justice in the Maquiladoras), USGLEP, and the Maquila- 
dora Workers’ Support Committee; and the industrial networks of TIE. 


Obviously, this is a diverse current and not an ideologically defined, left 
political tendency. It includes people from a variety of tendencies and 
even more of those with no left background. It contains organizations as 
different as unions and oppositional networks. It is world-wide, cutting 
actoss the North-South divide and spanning the three Triad regions. 
Whar this current shares is not a single organization or a central leader- 
ship, but a view of what unionism can be in today’s globalizing world. 
Central to this view of social-movement unionism are union democracy 
and leadership accountability, membership activation and involvement, 
a commitment to union growth and recruitment, a vision and practice 
that reach beyond even an expanding union membership to other sectors 
and organizations of the working class. This view sees unions as taking 
an active, leading role in the struggles against international and domes- 
tic capital and their neoliberal political allies. 


Social-movement unionism is an orientation guided by these ideas and 
visions. It is not an attempt to reshape national labour-relations systems 
or make all unions have the same structure. While an industrial strategic 
approach is important, social-movement unionism can guide the actions 
of today’s typical, merged general unions, as the case of the caw indi- 
cates. It can be the practice and outlook of a single occupational union 
such as the California Nurses’ Association, or of a government depart- 
ment or agency-based union such as SUD in France’s telecom and postal 
systems. It can be a region of a national labour federation, such as the 
Catalan ccoo. What matters most is that its practice is 2 rank-and-file 
practice and not simply a matter of the progressive politics of a small 
group of leaders. 


Above all, social-movement unionism is a perspective to be fought for on 
an international scale. The recognition of a common perspective by 
activists in different countries will both facilitate an internationalist 
practice and reinforce the struggle for this orientation at every level of 
existing working-class organization. It is a perspective that can maxi- 
mize working-class power by drawing together the different sectors 
within the class around those organizations with the greatest existing 
and potential power at this juncture, the unions. It is a perspective that 
embraces the diversity of the working class in order to overcome its 
fragmentation. While it is not about ‘reforming’ the old mass parties of 
the Left, it is far more likely to move them off centre than any amount 
of lobbying or conventional ‘boring within’. It is, above all, a means, a 
rehearsal, for self-emancipation from below. 


Conclusion 


The reorganization of the world economy through the process of capital- 
ist globalization paralysed much of the working class of the North for 
almost two decades. In many industrial nations, unions have declined as 
a proportion of the workforce, while the changing organization of work 
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has appeared to fragment the class and its organizations permanently. 
The same process produced new labour movements in some parts of the 
South, while reviving older unions in other Third World areas. Inter- 
national labour appeared to be marching out of step. 


Yet, as we have seen, by the mid-1990s, there was a considerable revival 
in union activism in large parts of both the North and the South. The 
impersonal forces of the world market took on the faces of the neoliberal 
politicians charged with removing the final barriers to market control. 
Yesterday’s invisible hand became highly visible, the process, in effect, 
politicized. The state had not disappeared so much as changed direction. 
States make good targets for mass discontent and the unions in many 
countries finally stepped into the vacuum left by the retreating parties 
that they had once supported—or even still did. Not surprisingly, pub- 
lic-sector unions led this rebellion. For the first time in decades, interna- 
tional labour was once again marching in step. 


Beneath the surface, workplace rebellion also returned, particularly 
where the new ways of working had been 1n place for a while. Most of it 
was workplace guerrilla warfare, jostling over just how lean and mean 
conditions would be. But now and then it broke out as a militant action 
by the whole workforce. Increasingly, it took the form of new groups 
of workers organizing or joining unions. They spanned all countries 
ang, sectors: public and private, industry and service. While unions in 
some industrial countries had seriously declined, there was more hope of 
a revers in fortunes. Globally, independent unionism now embraced 
, more of working humanity than at any time in history. 


The ae cea of workplace struggles with bigger political fights by 
.labour atross international lines offers a unique opportunity to revitalize 

unions afd draw on the strengths and numbers of other working-class 
organizations and communities. The biggest as well as the most basic 
fights still occur at the national level, but the opportunity and necessity 
- ‘to reach across borders are greater than ever. The contours of globalizing 
capitalism are now apparent, as are its weak points. The resonance of 
the international campaigns in support of the Liverpool dockworkers is 
a striking instance of this. If a small group of English dockworkers 
can reach across the planet and inspire world-wide action, imagine 
what unions and international labour bodies with a clear purpose and the 
democratic organization to activate their members could do. 


For this to happen, a new leadership more in tune with the times will 
have to arise from an angry and activated rank and file—not above them, 
but with them. Social-movement unionism, by whatever name, can be 
the democratic vision and the practice around which such a new leader- 
ship can rally and reach out across the many lines capitalism draws 
between people. If the struggles against the effects of globalization con- 
tinue, as they most likely will, and more people are drawn into action, 
the leaders among them will be better able to look around and see that, 
as one African- American labour educator likes to say: “We are the leaders ~ 
we've been looking for.’3* 





3 Elyse Bryant, closing speech, 1993 Leber Netes Cenfereacs, Detroit, April 1993. 
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In a quiet office at a Washington think tank, a tract is composed on the biolog- 
ically determined intellectual inferiority of blacks. Out on a Brooklyn street, as 
black demonstrators march through a segregated white enclave, the residents 
yell racist epithets. At an urban college campus in California, Latinos and 
Asians, whites and blacks, sit side-by-side in the overcrowded classroom, 
and in their own separate groups in the cafeteria. As they drive home to their 
segregated neighbourhoods, they pump the same high-volume hip-hop sounds 
through their car speakers. A few miles up the interstate, neo-Nazis train at a 
private ranch. A few miles the other way, an organizing drive is going on for 
UNITE, the newly consolidated needle trades union; a majority of the workers 
in the bargaining unit are Asians and Latinos, but there are some whites. 
Among the organizers, one of the most effective is a young white woman who 
speaks good Spanish. 


This essay examines racial politics and culture in the United States as 
they shape the status of whites. Clearly, there are many varieties of ‘white- 
ness.’ I begin from the premise that it is no longer possible to assume a 
‘normalized’ North American whiteness, whose invisibility and rela- 
tively monolithic character signify immunity from political or cultural 
challenge. An alternative perspective is demanded, one which begins 
from a recognition of white racial dualism. My discussion of this theme 
is an extension to whites of one of Du Bois’s ideas about racism: thar the 
‘colour line’ fractures not only society but the self, that it imposes a 
schizophrenia on the bearers of racialized identities, which forces them to 
see themselves simultaneously from within and without. Du Bois, of 
course, intended this analysis to explain problems of black politics and 
culture at the turn of the twentieth century; it was a time when few pub- 
licly questioned the normalization of whiteness. Here I want to extrapo- 
late his idea to the white ‘politics of identity’ as the century ends. 


The temporal context matters: only in the aftermath of the partial and 
ambiguous successes of the 1960s social movements could such an analysis 
make sense. Here I argue that, since the enactment of civil-rights reforms, 
contemporary racial discourse has been unable to function only as a logic of 
racial superiority and justified exclusion. The racial conflicts of the post- 
civil-rights period have fissured white supremacy and fractured the old 
racial ‘common sense’ of the US, although they have hardly destroyed it. An 
_ unprecedented period of racial anxiety and opportunity has resulted, in 
which competing racial projects struggle to reinterpret the meaning of race 
and to redefine racial identity. A crucial theme in these struggles has turned 
out to be the identity of whites, and the meaning of whiteness. 


Whiteness Since the Sixties 


That white identity has been problematized in the years since 1960 is 
really not so surprising. The downfall of official racial segregation 
. brought about significant gains for racially-defined minorities, yet the 
preservation of substantive racial inequality—in income, education, 
housing and other spheres—quickly demonstrated the limits of the 
civil-rights ‘revolution’. A little-noticed civil-rights era reform, the 
Immigration Act of 1965, led to a growing population of ‘other others’, 
mainly Latinos and Asians. The rapid growth of these groups over the 
past few decades has replaced the old black-white racial polarity with a 
multifaceted racial order in which whiteness is no longer the negation of 
non-whiteness, but merely another form of racial ‘difference’. Meanwhile 
white ethnicity has declined in significance, resulting in a ‘post-ethnic’ 
Euro-American identity whose bearers are far more open to political 
alliances with WASP elite—and generally Republican—groups than their 
parents would have been. 


Other factors have worked to refigure whiteness. Shortly after the enact- 
ment of racial reform legislation in the 1960s, working-class incomes 
stagnated or declined in real terms as profits soared; this provoked grow- 
ing resentments that were often articulated racially, in line with long- ~ 
established US traditions of racially based class formation. Assaults on 
unions and plant closings were seen in terms of the transfer of jobs to 
largely non-white workers in the south, the south-west and the under- 


developed world. Democratic Party support for civil rights and affirma- 
tive action led many white workers to vote Republican. As one respon- 
dent told Stanley Greenberg, the ‘average American white guy’ gets a 
‘raw deal’ from the government because, ‘blacks get advantages, 
Hispanics get advantages, Orientals get advantages. Everybody but the 
white male race gets advantages now.” Attacks on the welfare state and 
renewed paroxysms about the supposed parasitism of the poor followed 
naturally from this perspective. Politicians of the Right trumpeted the 
that the taxes paid by ‘productive citizens’ who ‘play by the rules’ 
and ‘go to work each day’ were going to subsidize unproductive, indolent 
and promiscuous ‘welfare queens’ and ‘career criminals’ who ‘don’t want 
to work.’ The racial subtext of such statements hardly needs elaboration. 


Thus from the late 1960s onwards, white identity has been reinterpreted 
in a dualistic fashion: both egalitarian and privileged, individualistic 
and ‘normalized’, ‘colour-blind’ and besieged. Nowhere is this new 
framework of the white ‘politics of difference’ more clearly on display 
than in the reaction to affirmative action policies of all sorts—in hiring, 
university admissions, federal contracting, and so on. Assaults on these 
policies, which have been developing since their introduction as tenta- 
tive and quite limited efforts at racial redistribution, are currently at 
hysterical levels. These attacks are clearly designed to produce ideologi- 
cal shifts, rather chan to shift resources in any meaningful way. They rep- 
resent whiteness as diteduentage, something which has few precedents in 
US racial history.” This imaginary white disadvantage—for which there 
is almost no evidence at the empirical level—has achieved widespread 
popular credence, and provides the cultural and political ‘glue’ that 
holds together a wide variety of reactionary racial politics. 


Thus in the post-civil rights era we are witnessing the fragmentation of 
earlier concepts of white racial identity and of white supremacy more 
generally. In their place, a variety of concepts of the meaning of white- 
ness have emerged. How can we systematically analyze and evaluate this 
range of white racial projects? To analyze the struggle over the meaning 
of whiteness today, we can classify racial projects along a political contin- 
uum, according to the meaning each project attaches to ‘whiteness.’ 
Such a classification will necessarily be somewhat schematic. Never- 
theless, I think ıt would be beneficial to attempt to sort out alternative 
conceptions of whiteness, along with the politics that flow from and 
inform these conceptions. This is what I attempt here, focusing on five 
key racial projects, which I term far Right, new Right, neo-conservative, 
liberal, and new abolitionist. 


The Far Right 


On the far Right the cornerstone of white identity is belief in an ineluc- 
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table, unalterable racialized difference between whites and non-whites. 
Traditionally, this belief has been biologically grounded, and in many 
respects it remains so today. But a distinct modernizing tendency also 
exists on the far Right. It is thus necessary to distinguish between explic- 
itly fascist and ‘neo-fascist’ currents within the far right racial project. 


Explicitly fascist elements on the far Right can be identified by two fea- 
tures: their frank belief in the biological superiority of whites over non- 
whites (and Jews), and their insurrectionary attitude towards the state. 
Although their accounts of the nature and sources of racial difference 
vary, often relying on religious doctrine—es in the case of the so-called 
‘Christian Identity’ movement, which identifies blacks and Jews as ‘mud 
people’ whose origins are different from those of ‘Aryans’— biologistic 
element 1s always present. Explicitly fascist groups openly admire Nazi 
race-thinking, fantasize about racial genocide, and dream of establishing 
an all-white North American nation, or, failing that, of seceding from 
the us to establish such a nation, possibly in the Northwest.4 While acts 
of racial and anti-Semitic terror continue and even increase, significant 
modernizing currents have appeared on the far Right, so that the ‘neo- 
fascist’ dimension of its racial project has gained considerable ground. 
These tendencies occupy an intermediate position between outright fas- 
cism and the more mainstream new Right racial project which I address 
1n the next section. 


‘Neo-fascists’ generally have an ultra-right provenance—a history of 
association with the KKK or Nazi groups—but they now actively seek to 
renovate the far Right’s traditions of white racial nationalism? and open 
advocacy of white supremacy. Largely as a result of the challenges posed 
by the 1960s, the far Right, no less than other us political currents, has 
been forced to reinterpret the content of ‘whiteness’ and the politics that 
flows from it. 


Neo-fascism’s response bas been political mobilization on racial grounds: 
1f blacks have their organizations and movements, why shouldn’t whites? 
The various activities of David Duke exemplify the new trend: his elec- 
toral campaigns, his attempts at student organization—for example, his 
effort to create white student unions on college campuses—and his 
emblematic National Association for the Advancement of White People. 
Neo-fascists believe chat open avowal of white supremacy, or explicit 
defence of white racial privilege, is currently counter-productive. They 
differ from the explicitly fascist currents because they are willing to 
engage in mainstream politics, and because they ere not, at least offi- 
cially, insurrectionary. 


Whule the far Right is not at present a real political threat, 1ts advocacy 
and practice of racial terrorism should generate far more concern than it 
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has. Assaults on minority and Jewish institutions and individuals, and 
threats made against prominent anti-racist activists and organizations 
continue a long-standing US tradition of white violence and intimida- 
tion. The openly insurrectionary stance of a range of well-armed far right 
groups, their determination to recruit disaffected and anomic white 
youth, their widespread circles of adherents ın police agencies and the 
military, their growing international coordination, and their adoption of 
sophisticated techniques of organization—so-called ‘leaderless cell 
structures’, for example—are all disturbing matters. 


In the far Right’s view, the state has been captured by ‘race mixers’ and 
will have to be retaken by white racial nationalists in order to end the 
betrayal of ‘traditional values’ that a racially egalitarian and pluralistic 
national politics and culture would portend. Whether this reactionary 
objective would happen peacefully, or whether it would require an armed 
insurrection, remains a matter of dispute. Whether a rhetoric of absolute 
racial difference or of white victimization and white rights is most effec- 
tive in the post-civil rights era is also in question. But on one objective 
both currents of the far right project are united: the US must remain a 
white man’s country. 


The New Right 


The contemporary new Right has its origins in resistance to the black 
movement of the 1950s and 1960s. With the Wallace presidential cam- 
paign of 1968, this resistance crystallized as a national, electorally on- 
ented, reactionary social movement. Wallace’s right-wing populism 
recognized the deep threat that substantive racial equality posed to fun- 
damental ideas about the kind of society and the kind of nation-state the 
US was supposed to be. In effect, Wallace and his minions understood 
the same thing about the us as black radicals and their allies: through 
whatever optic they employed—anti-communism, racism, southern 
chauvinism, states’ rights doctrines going back to Calhoun, agrarian 
populism, nativism, America First isolationism—they grasped the deep 
truth that white supremacy was not an excrescence on the basically egali- 
tarian and democratic ‘American creed’, but a fundamental component 
of US society. To destroy it meant reinventing the country, the social 


order and the government. 


Indeed, for the US to come to terms with its own history of conquest 
and enslavement would have involved a deep national reckoning. It 
would have severely threatened the foundations of the nation-state. 
The consequences of this agonizing self-appraisal would necessarily 
have included massive economic redistribution and the kind of atone- 
ment for white supremacy which was later to be associated with dem- 
ands for compensatory programs such as ‘affirmative action’—or, more 
properly, reparations. Thus the threat posed by the black movement— 
material, political, and psychic—to the key institutions of the Pax 
Americana, not to mention the white majority of the US population 
was profound. 
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In opposition to this threat, building upon the foundation laid down by 
Wallace, the new Right developed a political orientation that was 
nationalist, populist, and authoritarian. This position, of course, has 
numerous precedents ın earlier historical moments. It seeks by covert 
means to legitimate the ‘psychological wage’ that Du Bois argued was an 
essential benefit allocated to whites by their supremacy.’ It continues the 
racist legacy of southern populism, which ın the past bred the likes of 
Ben Tillman and Theodore Bilbo.® It revives the anti-immigration hys- 
tena which earlier nativist movements had directed most notably against 
southern Europeans and Asians, and this time targets Latinos in the 
south-west most directly—although anti-Asian sentiment is also on the 
rise. Finally, new right populism associates whiteness with a range of 
capitalist virtues: productivity, thrift, obedience to law, self-denial, and 
sexual repression. This, in turn, permits the crucial articulation of corpo- 
rate and white working-class interests—the cross—class racial allrance— 
which endows new right positions with such strategic advantage today. 


Like the far Right, the new Right seeks to present itself as the tribune of 

disenfranchised whites. But the new Right is distinguished—if not 
always sharply—from the far Right by several factors. First, rather than 
espouse racism and white supremacy, ıt prefers to present these themes 
subtextually: the familiar ‘code-word’ phenomenon. Second, it whole- 
heartedly embraces mainstream political activity, rather than abjuring it 
or regarding it suspiciously. Third, ıt can accept a measure of non-white 
social and political participation, and even membership,’ so long as this 
1s pursued on a ‘colour-blind’ basis and adheres to the rest of the authori- 
tarian formula. For the far Right ın general, ‘colour-blindness’ is race 
mixing and therefore verboten. For the new Right, suitably authoritarian 

versions of ‘colour-blindness’ are fine. : 


The new Right diverges from neo-conservatism—which is discussed in 
the next section—in its willingness to practice racial politics subtext- 
ually, through coding, the manipulation of racial fears, and so on. It rec- 
ognizes the persistence of racial difference in Us society but also well 
understands that its mass base 1s white, and that its political success 
depends on its ability to interpret white identity in positive political 
terms. The demagoguery employed by George Bush in the 1988 Willie 
Horton campaign ads, or by Pete Wilson or Phil Gramm in their con- 
temporary attacks on immigrants and affirmative action, shows this 
strategy is far from exhausted. Neo-conservatism has not, and could not, 
deliver such tangible political benefits, and in fact lacks an equivalent 
mass political base. 


At present, the new right racial project is poised to achieve—or perhaps 
has already achieved—political hegemony. If this is consolidated, it will 
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follow the formula of ‘colour-blindness’ plus repression. In this approach, 
US society is conceived as non-racial and democratic above a certain socio- 
economic line, and acutely race-conscious and coercive below thar line. 
The range of repressive policy options being seriously considered for the 
ghettos and barrios includes forced sterilization, widespread stop-and- 
frisk policies, coerced menial labour, and further increases in overall levels 
of repression, or—to use another term—occupation. 


Such draconian racial policies are justified on the basis of the ‘dysfunction- 
ality’ and ‘parasitism’ of the ghetto poor. But beyond the suffering they 
propose to ratchet up to even higher levels, these initiatives contain signif- 
icant contradictions in their efforts to mobilize and reaffirm the whiteness 
which serves as their base. Repressive racial policies share with the entire 
complex of new right politics and its provenance the objective of consoli- 
dating -whiteness, which is conceptualized as all that the ‘underclass’ is 
supposedly not: productive, law-abiding, sexually ‘under control’. But ın 
the post-civil-rights era, the tensions of racial dualism can be seen even in 
these repressive tendencies. If ‘tough love’ 1s to be applied only to the 
ghetto and barrio poor, on what grounds does it exempt the white poor? Is 
it, in the final analysis, a complex of racially oriented measures? But if it is 
fundamentally racist, to what extent can the substantial racially defined 
munority middle classes escape its implications? Even the new Right, it 
seems, cannot do without at least a fig-leaf of ostensible anti-racism in its 
campaign to rearticulate and relegitimize white supremacy. 


The Neo-Conservatives 


Neo-conservative discourse seeks to preserve white advantages through 
denial of racial difference. For neo-conservatism, racial difference is 
something to be overcome, a blight on the core Us values—both politi- 
cally and culturally speaking—of universalism and individualism. 


Unfortunately, it is easier to declare these values to be operative in US pol- 
itics and culcure—and to read them back into earlier stages of US his- 
tory—than it is to demonstrate that they apply to race. Without 
question, the Enlightenment doctrine of natural rights was partly con- 
stitutive of the US socio-political order. But it is equally true that counter- 
vailing principles existed—notably, doctrines of European superiority 
—which justified the conquest and enslavement of supposedly lesser 
peoples. Indeed, the Enlightenment principle itself was troubled by 
various idealisms which persisted within it: its assertion of the existence 
of a detached and impartial Reason, for example. Supposed possession of 
this faculty provided a warrant for domination of the natural world, and 
a principle for classification of human subyects—and human bodies— 
according to attriburions about their closeness to or distance from this 
ideal." Europeans attributed to non-Europeans a lack of access to this fac- 
ulty—or a lesser, ‘lower’ grasp of it—thus justifying their arrogation of 
power and privilege." 
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The doctrine of natural rights frames the liberal view of citizenship that, 
ın turn, informs the neo-conservative vision of race. It is visible in the dis- 
sent of Justice Harlan from the Plessy decision in 1896. It is visible in ‘the 
American creed’ which Myrdal claimed was a universalizing and individ- 
uating tendency that would ultimately sweep away irrational race preju- 
dice and bigotry.’? It is visible in the founding documents of us 
neo-conservatism, such as Nathan Glazer’s essay on “The American Ethnic 
Pattern’.’3 And it is visible in the basic anti-statism and laissez-faire atti- 
tude of neo-conservatives, particularly in regard to racial matters.’ 


Besides its fundamental suspicion of racial difference, the neo-conserva- 
tive project has cast doubt on the tractability of issues of racial equality, 
tending to argue that the state cannot ameliorate poverty through social 
policy, but in fact only exacerbates it.*> These positions indicate the sub- 
stantial distance the neo-conservative project has travelled from the lib- 
eral statism, and indeed the racial pluralism, with which its chief 
spokespeople once identified, for example in Glazer and Moynihan’s 
Beyond the Melting Pot. 


The appeal to universalism—in social policy and critical educational or 
literary standards—is far more subtle than open or. coded appeals to 
white racial fears, since it has far greater capacity to represent race in 
apparently egalitarian and democratic terms. Indeed, the very hallmark 
of the neo-conservative argument has been that, beyond the proscription 
of explicit racial discrimination, every invocation of racial significance 
manifests ‘race-thinking’, and is thus suspect. Yet a refusal to engage in 
‘race-thinking’ amounts to a defence of the racial status quo, in which 
systematic racial inequality and discrimination are omnipresent. 


To the extent that it functions as an argument against policies aimed at 
increasing substantive racial equality, it is not difficult to explain the 
wholesale conversion of ‘moderate’ whites, as well as many upwardly 
mobile minority professionals, politicians, and intellectuals, to neo-con- 
servative racial politics in the post-civil-nghts era. Especially after 1980, 
neo-conservative racial ideology—with its commitment to formal racial 
equality and its professions of ‘colour-blindness’—proved particularly 
useful: it served to organize and rationalize both white working-class and 
munority middle-class resentments. In the former case, the objectionable 
element was declining living standards, ostensibly brought on by ‘reverse 
discrimination’. In the latter case, the complaint was the ‘racial lumping’ 
minority elites perceived in affirmative action policies: to challenge racial 
discrimination was to demean their achievements; it was to insult them 
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by suggesting that they needed special treatment to attain upward mobil- 
ity.” This complaint also extended to ‘other others’—-notably Asian 
Americans, but also some Latinos—whom neo-conservatives sought to 
label as ‘model minorities’, in other words, groups whose achievements 
and ‘values’ distinguished them from the (implicitly black) underclass. "8 
The neo-conservative approach to these groups thus sought to identify 
them as aspiring whites—much as Italians, Greeks, and Jews had been 
categorized a century earlier—and simultaneously to exempt them from 
the logic of affirmative action. 


The neo-conservative project now extends beyond strictly racial issues to 
a quasi-imperial defence of the political and cultural canons of Western 
culture as a whole.*9 It not only argues for a ‘colour-blind’ racial politics, 
but rearticulates formerly anti-racist perspectives in a discourse denying 
any validity to perceptions of racial difference. Thus the neo-conservative 
perspective on race is not as inclusive as it superficially appears. Indeed, 
neo-conservatism suffers from bad faith. It may serve for some as a rational- 
izing formula, a lament about the complexities of a social world in which 
the traditional verities, and indeed the traditional speakers, writers, and 
political actors, have come under challenge from a host of ‘others’, but, 
as soon as it advances beyond critique to proposals for action, its pious 
professions of universality and liberality are quickly replaced by advo- 
cacy of laissez-faire social policies, and hence of the status quo. 


The Liberals 


Liberal discourse seeks to limit white advantages through denial of racial 
difference. The overlap with neo-conservatism 1s, of course, hardly acci- 
dental. Yet there are significant differences in political orientation bet- 
ween the two projects. Liberalism recognizes the cross-cutting and 
competitive dynamics of race- and class-based forms of subordination in 
the post-industrial, post-civil-rights era. It seeks systematically to nar- 
tow the differences which divide working-class and middle-class people 
as a strategy for improving the ‘life-chances’ of minorities, who are dis- 
proportionately poor. It thus attempts to appeal to whites with argu- 
ments about the medium- and long-term consequences upon their living 
standards of downward mobility and greater impoverishment of non- 
whites. The liberal racial project can thus be described as social demo- 
cratic, focused on social structure—as opposed to cultural representation 
on the various right-wing racial projects—and somewhat class reduc- 
tionist in its approach to race.?° 
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The most effective, as well as controversial, spokesperson for the liberal 
racial project has undoubtedly been William Julius Wilson, probably 
the pre-eminent black social scientist in the us today. In a series of 
prominent scholarly works and political interventions, Wilson has 
argued for the use of class-based criteria—and consequently, against the 
use of racial logics—in formulating social policy aimed at achieving 
greater substantive racial equality. He has contended thar this reorienta- 
tion of social policy priorities is both better suited to the contemporary 
dynamics of capitalist development, and that it is politically strategic in 
ways that explicit racially oriented policies are not. 


While Wilson does not dismiss the effects of historical racial discrimina- 
tion, he argues that since the civil-rights era capital has been ‘colour- 
blind’, and that consequently the large-scale demographic, economic, and 
political changes which have negatively affected the ghettos and barrios do 
not have their origins in racial discrimination. Therefore, ‘group-specific’ 
policies such as affirmative action in all its incarnations, cannot improve 
the situation experienced by the Afmcan-American ‘underclass’. Wilson 
thus calls for ‘universal programs’, rather than group-targeted ones, to halt 
the deterioration of inner-city communities, arguing that such measures 
will disproportionately help the minority poor: ‘The hidden agenda is to 
umprove the life chances of groups such as the ghetto underclass by empha- 
sizing programs to which the more advantaged groups of all races can posi- 
tively relare.’?* This ‘hidden agenda’, of course, is designed to woo white, 

middle-class voters. Their needs—for more and better jobs, access to edu- 
cation and health care, and reductions in drug-trafficking and crime—can 
be linked to those of the minority poor if the ‘wedge issue’ of race can be 
blunted. To this end, Wilson has urged political actors—notably President 
Clinton, whom he has served as an advisor—to create ‘biracial coalitions’ 
by promoting programmes which unite, rather than divide, racial minon- 
ties, particularly blacks, and whites: ‘if the message emphasizes issues and 
programs that concern the families of all racial and ethnic groups, whites 
will see their mutual interests and join in a coalition with minorities to 
elect a progressive candidate.’?? A similar argument has been proposed by 
Michael Lind, who argues that ‘the American elites that subsidize and staff 
both the Republican and the Democratic parties have steadfastly waged a 
generation-long class war against the middle and working classes...’ 
using race, as well as other divisions, to achieve unprecedented levels of 
power and concentrated wealth. Affirmative action, and other race-based 
initiatives aimed at achieving greater substantive social equality, only con- 
tribute, according to Lind, to the effectiveness of the divide-and-conquer 
strategy pursued by the ‘overclass’: 


the overclass shores up its defense against genuinely representative 
democracy (i.e., a popular coalition uniting middle-class and work- 
ing-class Americans of all races and regions) by adopting a strategy 
of divide and rule expressed in the language of multiculturalism... 
Unified along the lines of economic interest, the wealthy American 
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minority hold the fragmented majority at bay by pitting blacks 
against whites in zero-sum struggles for government patronage and 
by bribing potential black and Hispanic leaders, who might other- 
wise propose something other than rhetorical rebellion, with the 
gifts of affirmative action. 


Both Wilson and Lind call for a nationalism of the Left, a populist 
alliance of the have-nots, regardless of race, against the haves. Lind’s ver- 
sion is perhaps more radical and certainly more explicitly nationalist: he 
proposes specific measures to tax corporate flight, restrict immigration, 
and establish a ‘common high-wage trading bloc.’ Like Wilson, he 
argues against affirmative action, which he would replace with a ‘transra- 
cial America... [where] a color-blind, gender-neutral regime of individ- 
ual rights would be combined with government activism promoting a 
high degree of substantive social and economic equality.) Wilson's pro- 
posals, though more circumspect, in all their essentials conform to this 
perspective. He, too, identifies deindustrialization and the continuing 
influx of new migrants to the depressed cities as key sources of ghetto 
and barrio poverty; he, too, calls for government activism in support of a 
high-wage economy and tight labour market as the recipe for achieving 
substantive, transracial social justice. 


A recent book by Todd Gitlin, The Twilight of Common Dreams: Why 
America 1s Wracked by Culture Wars, is the latest entry ın the liberal lists.7 
Gitlin’s explanation for the ‘wracking’ is thet separatism (particularly 
racial separatism) and identity politics (particularly racial identity poli- 
tics) have devoured the universalism that was previously a hallmark of 
the Left. This ‘minoritarian thinking’, anti-pragmatic and in a certain 
sense anti-political, has lost sight of the genuine goal of political strug- 
gle, that of equality. In contrast to Wilson’s and Lind’s analyses, Giclin’s 
book is more centrally an ex-New Leftist’s cri de coeur than a serious 
appraisal of racial politics. Gitlin’s exhortation to ‘build bridges’ is cer- 
tainly right, and places him squarely in the liberal camp, but he offers 
little detail about how this is to be done. His book has an odd and contra- 
dictory texture. Perhaps this is because he simultaneously recognizes the 
reality of racism and argues against ‘separatist’ group organization to 
combat it. This position locates Gitlin in a long tradition of white radi- 
cals—socialists, communists, and New Leftists alike—who have argued 
that minorities should see their problems in terms of the ‘universal con- 
tradiction’ of class, rather than the ‘secondary’ problem of race.” 


Ibid , p. 44 

75 Michael Lind, The Nec Amerscaz Natron: The New Natremalism and the Fexrth American 
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The liberal project in all its variants actively promotes a pragmatic vision 
of greater substantive equality, linking class and race, and arguing for the 
necessity of transracial coalition politics. These themes seem worthy of 
support, and receive more discussion below in this essay’s concluding 
section. Yet, powerful as some of the arguments made by Wilson, Lind 
and Gitlin are, they do not succeed in demonstrating the demise of 
racism or white privilege. They largely fail to recognize the ongoing - 
racial dualism that prevails in the contemporary period, perceiving post- 
civil-rights era conflicts between whites and racially defined minorities 
merely as strategic problems, and paying less attention to the deep- 
seated structural racial conflicts endemic to US society. 


The weakness of the liberal project, then, is that it does not challenge 
whites either to renounce the rac! wage subsidies, the artificially low 
unemployment rates, or the host of other materal benefits they receive 
in virtue of their whiteness,?° or to disavow the ‘psychological wage’— 
their privileged status in the eyes of authority—from police, welfare 
workers, and teachers to retail clerks—which amounts to a tangible ben- 
efit acquired at the expense of non-whites.29 Nevertheless, the liberal 
project does undertake a crucial task: the construction of a transractal 
political agenda, and the articulation of white and minority interests in a 
viable strategic perspective. This is something which has been missing 
from the US political scene since the enactment of civil-rights legislation 
thirty years ago. 


The New Abolitionists 


The new abolitionist project stresses the ‘invention of whiteness’ as a 
pivotal development in the rise of US capitalism. Advocates of this view, 
notably radical historians and critical legal theorists, have begun a 
process of historical reinterpretation which aims to set race—or more 
properly, the gestation and evolution of white supremacy—at the centre 
of us politics and culture. Thus far, they have focused attention on a 
series of formative events and processes: the precedent of British colonial 
treatment of the Irish; the early, multi-racial resistance to indentured 
servitude and quasi-slavery, which culminated in the defeat of Bacon’s 
Rebellion in late seventeenth-century Virginia; the self-identificarion of 
‘free’ workers as white in the antebellum North; and the construction of 
a ‘white republic’ in the late nineteenth century.© 


These studies, in some cases quite prodigious intellectual efforts, have 
had a significant impact on how we understand not only racial formation, 
but also class formation and the developing forms of popular culture in 





%8 George Lipsitz, ‘The Possessive Investment in Whiteness’, American Quarterly, V, vol 
47, 00. 3, 1995. 
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Us history. Whar they reveal, above all, is how crucial the construction of 
whiteness was, and remains, for the development and maintenance of 
capitalist class rule in the us. Furthermore, these studies also show how 
the meaning of whiteness, like that of race in general, has time and again 
proved flexible enough to adapt to shifts in the capitalist division of 
labour, to reform initiatives which extended democratic rights, and to 
changes in ideology and cultural representation. 


The core message of the new abolitionist project is the imperative of the 
repudiation of white identity and white privilege, the requirement that 
‘the lie of whiteness’ be exposed. This rejection of whiteness on the part 
of those who benefit from it, this ‘new abolitionism’, it is argued, 1s a 
precondition for the establishment of substantive racial equality and 
social justice—or more properly, socialism—in the us. Whites must 
become ‘race traitors’, as the new journal of the new abolitionist project 
calls itself. Its motto: “Treason to whiteness 1s loyalty to humanity’. 


How 1s this rejection of whiteness to be accomplished? Both intellectual 
and practical measures are envisioned. On the intellectual level, the new 
abolitionist project invites us to contemplate the emptiness, indeed 
vacuity, of the white category: ‘It is not merely that whiteness is oppres- 
sive and false; it is that whiteness is nothing but oppressive and false ... It 
is the empty and terrifying attempt to build an identity based on what 
one isn’t and on whom one can hold back.’3! In short, there is no white 
culture, no white politics, no whiteness, except in the sense of distancing 
and rejection of racially-defined ‘otherness.’ 


On the practical level, whites can become ‘race traitors’ by rejecting their 
privilege, by refusing to collude with white supremacy. When you hear 
that racist joke, confront its teller. When you see the police harassing a 
non-white youth, try to intervene or at least bear witness. In short, recog- 
nize that white supremacy depends on the thousands of minute acts that 
reproduce it from moment to moment; it must ‘deliver’ to whites a sense 
of their own security and superiority; it must make them feel that ‘I am 
different from those “others”.’ Single gestures of this sort, Race Traitor's 
editors say, ‘would [not] in all likelihood be of much consequence. But if 
enough of those who looked white broke the rules of the club to make the 
cops doubt their ability to recognize a white person merely by looking at 
him or her, how would it affect the cops’ behaviour?’? Thus the goal is 
not thar all whites recognize the lie of their privilege, but that enough 
whites do so, and act out their rejection of that lie, disrupt the ‘white 
club’s’ ability to enforce its supremacy. 


It is easy to sympathize with this analysis, at least up to a point. The post- 
war black movement, which in the us context, at least, served as the point 
of origin for all the ‘new social movements’ and the much-reviled ‘politics 
of identity’, taught the valuable lesson that politics went ‘all the way 
down’. That is, meaningful efforts to achieve greater social justice could not 
tolerate a distinction between public and private, or collective and individ- 





3! Roediger, Wage, p 13; emphasis in the orginal 
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ual. Trying to change society meant trying to change one’s own life. The 
formula ‘the personal 1s political’, commonly associated with feminism, 
had its early origins among the militants of the civil-rights movement. 


This is all well and good. Bur is whiteness so flimsy that it can be repudi- 
ated by a mere act of political will, or even by widespread and repeated acts 
aimed at rejecting white privilege? I think not; whiteness may not be a 
legitimate cultural identity in the sense of having a discrete, ‘positive’ con- 
tent, but it is certainly an over-determined political and cultural identity, 
having to do with socio-economic status, religious affiliation, ideologies of 
individualism, opportunity, and citizenship, nationalism, and so forth. 
Like any other complex of beliefs and practices, ‘whiteness’ is embedded in 
a highly articulated social structure and system of significations; rather 
than simply trying to repudiate it, we shall have to rearticulate it. 


That sounds like a daunting task, and of course it is, but it is not nearly 
as impossible as erasing whiteness altogether. Furthermore, because 
whiteness is a relational concept, unintelligible without reference to 
non-whiteness—note how this is true even of Roediger’s formulation 
about ‘build[ing] an identity based on what one isn’t’—that rearticula- 
tion (or reinterpretation, or deconstruction) of whiteness can begin rela- 
tively easily, in the messy present, with the recognition that whiteness 
already contains substantial non-white elements. Of course, that recogni- 
tion is only the beginning of a large and arduous process of political 
labour, to which I shall return. 


Notwithstanding these criticisms of the new abolitionist project, many 
of its insights remain vital to the process of reformulating, or synthesiz- 
ing, a progressive approach to whiteness. Its attention 1s directed toward 
precisely the place where the liberal racial project is weak: the point at 
which white identity constitutes a crucial support to white supremacy, 
and a central obstacle to the achievement of substantive social equality 
and racial justice. 


The Future of Whiteness 


In a situation of racial dualism, as Du Bois observed more than ninety 
years ago, race operates both to assign us and to deny us our identity. It 
both makes the social world intelligible, and simultaneously renders it 
opaque and mysterious. Not only does it allocate resources, power and 
privilege; it also provides means for challenging that allocation. The 
contradictory character of race provides the context in which racial dual- 
1sm—or the ‘colour-line’, as Du Bois designated it, has developed as ‘the 
problem of the twentieth century.’ 


So what's new? Only chat, as a result of incalculable human effort, suffer- 
ing, and sacrifice, we now realize that these truths apply across the board. 
Whites and whiteness can no longer be exempted from the comprehen- 
sive racialization process that is the hallmark of us history and social 
structure. This is the present-day context for racial conflict and thus for 
US politics in general, since race continues to play its designated role of 
crystallizing all the fundamental issues in US society. As ever, North 
Americans understand their anxieties in racial terms: wealth and poverty, 
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crime and punishment, gender and sexuality, nationality and citizenship, 
culture and power, are all articulated in the US primarily through race. 


So, once again, what’s new? It is the problematic of wbitewess that has 
emerged as the principal source of anxiety and conflict in the postwar US. 
Although this situation was anticipated or prefigured at earlier moments 
in the nation’s past—for example, in the eugenics movement?3— it is far 
more complicated now than ever before, largely due to the present unavail- 
ability of biologistic forms of racism as a convenient rationale for white 
supremacy.>4 Whiteness—visible whiteness, resurgent whiteness, white- 
ness as a colour, whiteness as di/ferexce—this is what's new, and newly prob- 
lematic, in Us politics. Most centrally, the problem of the meaning of 
whiteness appears as a direct consequence of the challenge posed in the 
1960s to white supremacy. The battles of that period have not been 
resolved; they have not been won or lost; however battered and bruised, 
the demand for substantive racial equality and general social justice still 
lives. And while it lives, the strength of white supremacy is in doubt. 


The racial projects of the Right are clear efforts to resist the challenge to 
white supremacy posed by the movements of the 1960s and their contem- 
porary inheritors. Each of these projects has a particular relationship to 
the white supremacist legacy, ranging from the far Right’s efforts 
to justify and solidify white entitlements, through the new Right’s 
attempts to utilize the white supremacist tradition for more immediate 
and expedient political ends, to the neo-conservative project’s quixotic 
quest to surgically separate the liberal democratic tradition from the 
racism that traditionally underwrote it. The biologistic racism of the far 
Right, the expedient and subtextual racism of the new Right, and the 
bad-faith anti-racism of the neo-conservatives have many differences, but 
at least one thing in common: they all seek to maintain the long-standing 
associations between whiteness and US political traditions, between 
whiteness and US nationalism, between whiteness and universalism. They 
all seek in different ways to preserve white identity from the particularity, 
the difference, which the 1960s movement challenge assigned to it. 


The racial projects of the Left are the movement’s successors—as is neo- 
conservatism, albeit as a reaction against it. Both the liberal project and 
the new abolitionist project seek to fulfil the movement's thwarted 
dreams of a genuinely, substantively egalitarian society, one in which 
significant redistribution of wealth and power has taken place, and race 
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no longer serves as the most significant marker between winners and 
losers. Although they diverge significantly—since the liberals seek to 
accomplish their ends through a conscious diminution of the signifi- 
cance of race, and the new abolitionists hope to achieve similar ends 
through a conscious re-emphasizing of the importance of race——they also 
have one very important thing in common. They both seek to rupture 
the barrier between whites and racially-defined minorities, the obstacle 
which prevents joint political action. They both seek to associate whites 
and non-whites, to reinterpret the meaning of whiteness in such a way 
that it no longer has the power to impede class alliances. 


Although the differences and indeed the hostility—between the liberal 
and new abolitionist projects, between the reform-oriented and radical 
conceptions of whiteness—are quite severe, it is vital that adherents of 
these two progressive racial projects recognize that they each hold part of 
the key to challenging white supremacy in the us. Liberals rightfully 
argue that a pragmatic approach to transracial politics is vital if the 
momentum of racial reaction is to be halted or reversed. New abolition- 
ists properly emphasize challenging the ongoing commitment to white 
supremacy on the part of many whites. 


Both of these positions need to draw on each other, not only 1n strategic 
terms, but in theoretical ones as well. The recognition that racial identi- 
ties—el/ racial identities, including whiteness—have become implacably 
dualistic, could be far more liberating on the Left than it has thus far been. 
For liberals, it could permit and indeed justify an acceptance of race- 
consciousness and even nationalism among racially-defined minorities as a 
necessary but partial response to disenfranchisement, disempowerment, . 
and super-exploitation. There is no inherent reason why such a political 
position could not coexist with a strategic awareness of the need for strong, 
class-conscious, transracial coalitions. We have seen many such examples in 
the past: in the anti-slavery movement, the communist movement of the 
193085,” and the 1988 presidential bid of Jesse Jackson, to name but a few. 
Thuis 1s not to say that all would be peace and harmony if such alliances could 
come more permanently into being. But there is no excuse for not attempt- 
ing to find the pragmatic ‘common ground’ necessary to create them. 


New abolitionists could also benefit from a recognition that on a prag- 
matic basis, whites can ally with racially defined minorities withour _ 
renouncing their whiteness. If they truly agree chat race is a socially con- 
structed concept, as they claim, new abolitionists should also be able to 
recognize that racial identities are not either-or matters, not closed con- 
cepts that must be upheld in a reactionary fashion or disavowed 1n a com- 
prehensive act of renunciation. To use a postmodern language I dislike: 
facial identines are deeply ‘hybridized’; they are not ‘sutured’, but remain 
open to rearticulation. "To be white in America is to be very black. If you 
don’t know how black you are, you don’t know how American you are.’24 
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motifs 
J.M. Bernstein 


Against Voluptuous Bodies: 
Of Satiation Without Happiness 


In their NLR article, ‘Spectres of the Aesthetic’, Dave Beech and John 
Roberts critique what they call ‘the new aestheticism’, identifying my 
book The Fats of Art as providing the philosophical articulation of a 
movement which they suggest includes the writings of Andrew Bowie, 
Terry Eagleton, Fredric Jameson, T. J. Clark, and Charles Harrison.’ The 
central faults they find in the new aestheticism, with its self-conscious 
return to the aesthetic theory of T.W. Adorno, include the abstraction of 
art and the aesthetic from social theory; the consequent perpetuation of 
aesthetic discourse and analysis without adequate acknowledgement of 
social (and cultural) divisions; the mistaken reification of aesthetic value 
against partisan claims; the misconstrual of the autonomy of art and aes- 
thetic discourse as simply separate or isolated from dominant social prac- 
tices, and thus as non-dialectical, entailing thereby a return to a naive, 
Romantic faith in immediacy; and, in virtue of these abstractions and 
reifications, the new aestheticism’s siding against both the non-sestheti- 
cized pleasures of the body and the plural, different voices that now, 
truly, make up the world of culture of which art is but a part. What is 
puzzling about this critique is the disconcerting modesty of its conclu- 
sion: perhaps we should continue doing the social history of art as per 
usual; and further, we should stop searching for the value of art, but see 
even autonomous art as constituted through the shifting valences of the 
irreducibly plural, conflicting voices contributing to it. 


Of course, art sow is a motley, but I doubt that this fact has any deep im- 
plications for radical thought other than the dispiriting one that art is be- 
coming increasingly less formative for culture as a whole, and culture less 
formative for society as a whole. This is not an argument against plural- 
ized art practices, against art practices thar are bound to identity politics, 
say, or that seek to promote modes of transgression that might aspire to 
opening up a possibility of significant social change. Rather, it points to 
the very question which prompted Adorno’s own turn to art, namely, with 
the collapse of the project and hope that the proletariat would be the 
bearer of revolutionary change, where might we look for socially forma- 
tive practices? Adorno’s turn to art is mot, however, an answer to this 
question; on the contrary, he took it for granted that there were #0 funda- 
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mental sites for social change, and that indeed the game of looking for a 
revolutionary subject was utterly misplaced—and, by inference, the 
Left’s conception of the nature and possibility of political praxis was dan- 
gerously rationalist, overly driven by theory, and under reflectively com- 
prehended. Even for Adorno it was the case that art had already stopped 
being socially formative; hence, his turn to art presupposed the absence 
of political movements that could bear witness and respond to contem- 
porary forms of social misery and stagnation. But if not for the purpose of 
identifying a source of significant social change, why turn to art at all? 


Beech and Roberts half-acknowledge that The Fats of Art 1s not very con- 
cerned with either art or aesthetics, but is fundamentally an essay in 
social epistemology. And while they concede that Andrew Bowie's his- 
torical excavation of aesthetic subjectivity might provide a more com- 
pelling account of human agency than, say, that found in deconstruction, 
they appear generally flummoxed as to what the turn to art and aesthetic 
discourse generally might mean, and signal no comprehension as to why ~- 
one might turn to the tradition of post-aesthetic philosophies of art to 
construct a social epistemology, or what the significance of such an ep1s- 
temology might be. Why art and aesthetics? And why art and aesthetics 
as social epistemology? And how does this presumptive social epistemol- 
ogy connect with the art critical practices initiated in this portion of the 
globe by Clement Greenberg and continued by Clark, Michael Fried, 
and Harrison? To even begin answering these questions a slightly indi- 
rect route—albeit one responsive to their objections to the new aestheti- 
cism—will be necessary. 


Social Theory Without Social Division 


Beech and Roberts contend that The Fate of Art appropriates Adorno’s 
aesthetic theory while disparaging, and consequently dropping, his 
social theory. This is a simple ruse on their part since they cannot have 
missed the fact that the title of Chapter 5, ‘Old Gods Ascending: 
Disintegration and Speculation in Aesthetic Theory,’ is derived from Max 
Weber or that the chapter begins by locating Adorno’s thought in the 
context of Weber’s social theory. 


The left appropriation of Weber's social theory occurs in two stages. Its 
first moment is Lukács’s complex attempt to bracket the reductionist _ 
implications of historical materialism socially and historically. In general 
terms, Lukács’s intuition is that social practices (relations of production) 
and their cultural articulation are ontologically on a par with economic 
practices. However, with the rise of capital and the tendential autonomy 
of the economy from socio-political control, the economy did become the 
determining social moment. This fact misled Marx into positing the pri- 
macy of the economy trans-historically. For Lukács, we cannot abstract 
from the instance of capital to a general historical logic—a dialectic of 
forces and relations of production, or of class conflict; hence historical 
materialism must be considered an inadequate tool for analyzing pre- 
capitalist and post-capitalist social formations where it is perfectly legit- ~ 
imate to conceive of the economy as a function of wider social beliefs and 
values. But if the reductionist logic of base and superstructure does not 
provide the resources for the analysis of pre- (or post-)capitalist societies, 
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then equally that logic must lead to a misconception about the meaning 
of the relation between the economy and the rest of society under capi- 
tal.? If we want to know how capital effects non-economic social prac- 
tices, Lukács recommends that we turn to the Weberian account of 
societal rationalization. Rationalization is the way in which diverse 
social and cultural practices become functional for capital reproduction 
and expansion without, however, being reducible to it. 


In Lukács this deployment of Weber still presupposes the dominant 
moment of class division. Hence he still believed that there was a struc- 
tural logic that could bind proletarian self-consciousness to the overcom- 
ing of capital. For Lukács, Marx might have been wrong about historical 
materialism, but he was in general right about capital and what would 
be involved in the transition from capitalism to socialism. Critical 
Theory emerges precisely with the lapse of both this presupposition and 
the hope that class structure and class consciousness formed the herme- 
neutical key to the movement of present history; for the first generation 
of Critical Theory even the narrow application of historical materialism 
to capital assumes the existence of a macroscopic historical logic which 
the collapse of the revolutionary ambitions of the proletariat places in 
question.? While Adorno is willing to acknowledge that a version of 
class domination continues ın the relationship between European and 
Third World nations (and states), he denies that this any longer forms a 
prelude to a radical politics. More precisely, Adorno came to believe that 
Marxist theory ilegitimately interposed a progressive, Enlightenment 
philosophy of history—a macro-social logic—as the mediating instance 
between the current situation and the socialist future. Classical Marxism 
displaced politics with a philosophy of history by seeking to ground the 
former in the latter, a fact that only becomes visible with the develop- 
ment of capital into the twin instances of fascism and late, low liberalism. 


The Culture Industry 


The Weberian marker for the demise of class conflict as a lever for social 
change is the development of the culture industry thesis. Culture, as the 
sphere of social practice seemingly furthest removed from the functional 
demands of the economy, might be thought to possess the potentiality 
for generating critical beliefs, values and identities. If one considers the 
creation of critical beliefs, values and identities as what it is for a domain 
to be potentially formative, then the espousal of the culture industry 
thesis is one limb of an argument to the effect that culture is no longer 
formative. The other limb of the argument is the thesis that high, mod- 
ernist art while being a place-holder for what is driven out by societal 
rationalization is rendered impotent by, exactly, its abstract, refined 
character. This ıs the meaning of Adorno’s famous quip in his letter 
to Walter Benjamin that high art and the productions of the culture 
industry are two halves of integral freedom that do not add up. Only if 
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the cwo were aligned could they be formative; but, of course, if they were 
aligned and formative, then the issue of formativity that their diremp- 
tion raises would not be a question. Adorno’s thesis about the diremp- 
tion of mass and high art is an argument about what makes and disbars 
cultural practices from being, in praxis, socially formative. Nothing in 
Beech and Roberts’s critique either addresses or responds to the issue of 
the conditions for cultural practices to be formative or the precise con- 
tent of Adorno’s diremption thesis. 


Embedded 1n this sketch are two claims: first is the social theoretic thesis 
that the fundamental problem of capital—and for Adorno it always remains 
capital with which we are concerned—is not class division or poverty or 
group domination, although each of those are socially real and problems. 
But they are the shifting effects or forms of actualization which the under- 
lying processes of rationalization take within capital.4 Hence to engage 
with those problems—broadly, the problems of domination and its nor- 
mative measure, justice—one must take on the underlying problem of ~- 
societal rationalization, including its other and now more insistent in- 
stances of bureaucratic rationalization and autonomous technological de- 
velopment. Second, it follows that even if we could conceive of achieving 
social justice inside, as ıt were, the reign of rationalized modernity ıt would 
not matter for us, or it could not matter in the way that the desire for jus- 
tice promuses it will matter. The victory would be hollow because the 
form of life achieved would be hollow: each of us becoming the perhaps 
equal but nonetheless bored, despairing (anomic? psychotic?) denizen of 
the desert of the consumer society. I will say more about this below, but 
on their own projects for social justice simply bypass social pathology. 


However crude, this analysis responds to two worries of Beech and Roberts. 

First, and most evidently, ıt explains why the question and analysis of art 
1s not tracked in terms of social and cultural divisions. The pain these 
divisions cause 1s not in question; nor is there a question as to whether art 
can, sometimes and powerfully, articulate and express the suffering that 
social divisions bring about. Rather, if the underlying problems facing 
us are bound up with societal rationalization, then what 1s wanted is a 
form of analysis that will bring into focus just whet the rational and epis- 
temic contours of rationalized thought and its societal actualization are, 
and by implication what ıt excludes. To fail ın this regard would be to 
leave the law(s) of social reproduction unknown, and hence the failures of 





41 take ıt for granted that, increasingly, cultural activity is becoming detached from any 
effectrvity with respect to the underlying mechanisms of capital. Indeed, there appears to 
be a rule of inverse proportion bere: the more possibilities there are for cultural practice 
and innovation, the less culture impacts on the underlying structures governing capital 
expansion and reproduction—anot to speak of buresucranc moonelizacon and technologi- 
cal innovation Nor is this surprising since ıt rests on the uncootentious causal assumption 
thar capital reproduction has increasingly come to rely less and less on social cohesion, 
uniformity, and regulation (alias, ‘social integration’) as necessary prerequisites for in 
operations (alias, ‘systems integrarion’) (How far this 1s an enduring truth about late capi- 
talism aod how much tt 1s a part of a cycle of repression and relaxation 1s yet to be deter- 
mined ) Taking account of these shifts in the relations berween culture and other social ~ 
moments would certainly require alteration to the surface texture of Adorno’s culture 
rodustry thesis; however, the thesis’s poignant reminder would remain the culturally new 
1s but an intense longing for the new. The historical dialectic remains at a standstill, even 
if the surface texture of (cultural) Lfe has become increasingly frenzied and mutable 
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the Left unexplained. For reasons that will become clearer, modernist art 
is seen as a (no longer and not yet formative) sketch of what the thought 
and practices that would escape the clutches of rationalized modernity 
would be like. But, secondly, what is sketched, adumbrated and occa- 
sioned by modernist art is not a state of affairs that can be realized from 
within the immanent structural resources of rationalized modernity. 
Hence, in The Fate of Art I take modernity as the proper object of critique 
and overcoming because, as a term of art, it can designate the fundamen- 
tal mechanisms of social production and reproduction in a manner con- 
sonant with the claim that our social pathologies have deep structural 
causes that do not stand in a one-to-one relation with the exigencies of 
the domination of one class or group by another. Structural domination 
subtends its various collective (group) articulations. It is thus the depth 
and insistence of the structural pathologies of the present that lead me to 
focus on the problematic of modernity rather than what might lead to 
the amelioration of the sufferings of this or that group. And while I 
would not deny the legitimacy of the latter question, to make it the 
exclusive object of theoretical concern would be a concession of defear. 


Nihilism and Art 


Implicitly, I am contending, Beech and Roberts conceive social theory as 
the representational arm of struggles for social justice—and none the worse 
for that, perhaps. But if the Weberian analysis of modernity is anything 
like correct—and it is a salient fact that writers as politically diverse as 
Heidegger, Foucault, Derrida, Kristeva and Arendt have operated with a 
neo-Weberian analysis of modernity—then this focus, however contin- 
gently apt its address to imwedsate social ills, will come up empty-handed 
in the long run. If the claim of justice cannot be detached from the des- 
peration of the visibly oppressed, then there is no claim to sustice at all. Un- 
less the claim of justice transcends the demands formed by the interests 
of the oppressed, then we have no ground for conceiving what is demanded 
as justice. However, that an ihtelligibly powerful and general conception 
of justice is no longer available is primarily due to the disintegrating 
effects of societal rationalization, or what Nietzsche called ‘nihilism’, the 
process through which the highest values devalue themselves. 


As I have argued elsewhere, what distinguishes first-generation Critical 
Theory from competing schools of thought is 1ts unique bi-focal attention 
to the problems of domination (justice) and nihilism (meaning).> While 
advanced liberal political theory and analytical Marxism are absorbed 
with problem of distributive justice, radical European philosophy has 
been equally obsessed with the problem of the disintegration of meaning. 
And while there are moments when the two streams seem to briefly meet 
or cross, as they perhaps do in Foucault, no theoretical paradigm other 
than thar launched in the 1930s by Adorno, Benjamin, Horkheimer and 
Marcuse has made a sustained attempt to connect these two problematics 
and generate an account that is answerable equally to each. The necessity 
for a bi-focal conceptualization derives from the acknowledged necessity 
of supplementing Marx with Weber, since Weberian rationalization the- 
ory is but the sociological articulation of Nietzsche's account of nihilism. 


3 See Bernstein, Recewering Ethsce! Life, pessim. 


Critical Theory’s approach to the problematic of modernity forcefully 
urges thar, while the problems of domination and nihilism are phenome- 
nally distinct, they are structurally connected, and hence that what is 
required of reflection now is a complex, simultaneous equation thar will 
explicate how their resolution can occur together. Although it is clearly a 
large matter, the constellation of Marr, Nietzsche, and Weber within 
Critical Theory provides for its advantage over competing sociological 
and philosophical paradigms: it addresses the problems of structural 
domination without losing sight of the radical convolutions concerning 
the problem of meaning that have inspired neo-Nietzschean philosophy 
and modernist art, while demanding of the resolution to the problem of 
meaning that it be answerable to the demand for justice that guides con- 
temporary liberal and Marxist thought. 


In deference to Beech and Roberts’s concern for art history and criticism, 
I want to pick up the question of nthilism through the fundamental ges- 
ture governing Clement Greenberg’s defence of artistic modernism. 
Greenberg is useful here since he is the source (if hardly the end point) of 
the practice of art criticism and theory Beech and Roberts contest; he was 
an avowed Marxist, and yet his thought was deeply informed by just the 
type of Kantian aesthetic theory about whose role ın The Fate of Art 
Beech and Roberts's are so sceptical.® The opening gambit of Green- 
berg’s seminal essay ‘Avant-Garde and Kitsch’ is to explicate the move- 
ment of modernism in painting as a response to the pervasive nihilism 
besetting culture.? While Greenberg states his claim in general terms 
that refer to historically pervasive patterns of social decay, degeneration 
and rejuvenation, the force of his analysis presupposes something like 
the Weber-Nietzsche analysis of modern nihilism: ‘A society, as it be- ~ 
comes less and less able, ın the course of its development, to justify the 
inevitability of its particular forms, breaks up the accepted notions upon 
which artists must depend in part for communication with their audi- 





6 Following Weber, I contend thar the separation of truth, moral mghtness, and sesthetic 
validity from one another provides the most significant cstagerxcal articulation of moder- 
nity The separacion of value spheres s modemity in categoncal terms w the extent to which 
rationalizing processes can proceed saly on its basis. Here too, then, we require a concep- 
tion of mederasty that ıs not reducible to the strict contours of the analysis of capital The 
peoyect of The Pats of Art 1s to employ the historical development of the reflectrve articula- 
tion of one sphere, sesthetic discourse and rationality, to submit to critique the ranooality 
sssumptions embedded ın the separation itself. The movement back into Kent's analysis - 
of aesthetic discourse us thus bur a part of the reflective articulation of the Weberian 
account of the separation of the spheres of value. Or better tracking the Kantien analysis, 
yuscification, elaboration of the separation of spheres into its undoing ın post-sesthetc 
philosophies of art 1s the reflectrve, philosophical comprehension of the Weberian, socio- 
logical analysis of the separation of spheres. The reflective and sociological analyses com- 
plement and regesre one another as the formal and material elaborations of the same 
phenomenon Unless one 1s committed to some form of sociological pomtrvism, that is, 
the strict positivity of sociological knowing—as in strong programmes in the sociology of 
oae 1s bound to believe that the significance, rationality, meaning, and 
s0 forth of phenomena is not exhausted by their sociological explananion Like Adorno, I 
presume that a full Hegelian synthesis of philosophical and sociological knowing 1s not 
now possible (if ıt ever was), and that hence what 1s required is a mote difficult playing off _ 
of one against the other, attempting to locate the precise place where our reflective com- ` 
mutments and socal conditioning most radically penetrate one another The claim being 
pursued here, as ın The Fate of Art, is chat modernist works of art are such a place. 
7 This 1s the first essay ın Greenberg’s Art and Calters, London 1973 The essay was first 
published in 1939; references bere are to Art end Caltere. 


ences. It becomes difficult to assume anything. All the verities involved 
by religion, authority, tradition, style, are thrown into question, and the 
writer or artist is no longer able to estimate the response of his audience 
to the symbols and references with which he works’.® 


An Answer to Nihilism 


One possible response to such a situation is Alexandrianism, an ‘academi- 
cism in which really important issues are left untouched because they 
involve controversy, and in which creative activity dwindles to virtuosity 
in the small details of form’.? This would be aestheticism of the worse 
kind. In our own time, Greenberg avers, a wholly original response bas 
emerged: the avant-garde. Here commences the most challenging ele- 
ment of Greenberg’s analysis. If the problem of the avant-garde really is 
cultural fragmentation and collapse, then even the most precious, ‘axio- 
matic beliefs’ upon which culture has heretofore relied must be eschewed. 
And they must be eschewed not because they are false, but because they 
have come to appear as pieties or shibboleths that no longer can carry con- 
viction outside a narrow target audience. (Nihilism can be expressed as 
our highest values losing their sense of commonness and inevitability, and 
hence losing their normative force, under the sway of nihilistic disintegra- 
tion, normative ideals lose their power to provide rationally compelling con- 
victions. Hence, scepticism, cynicism, irony, dogmatism, thoroughgoing 
cognitive and moral ambivalence, and so forth are all signs of nihilism.) 
To give unto the claims of even apparently true beliefs would be to con- 
cede the fragmentation besetting society and offer up culture as a mere 
pawn in the debate among conflicting interests. However effective parti- 
san artists are in elaborating and mobilizing the interests, values, and 
beliefs of their sectional audience, an inevitable consequence of partisan 
art is to exacerbate division and license progressive degeneration; partisan 
art makes evident the collapse of cultural norms into sectional ideologies. 
Short-term benefits are thus traded for long-term solutions. 


If avant-garde artists are to avoid the crushing scepticism of nihilistic 
culture, they must discover a form of negativity, of negative capability, 
that can hold out against the social forces of negation which societal 
rationalization invokes; they must, in brief, employ scepticism to over- 
come scepticism. High modernist art, with its systematic refusal of 
extant symbols and assumptions is just this path of determinate nega- 
tion. Abstract art is, or was, a practice of negativity, of creation through 
negation, that sought to produce works whose compelling quality could 
arise immanently: “The avant-garde poet or artist tries in effect to imi- 
tate God by creating something valid solely on its own terms, in the way 
nature is valid, in the way a landscape—not its picture—is aesthetically 
valid; something given, increate, independent of meanings, similars or 
originals’.?° It is no accident that Greenberg should thrice in this short 
passage repeat the word ‘valid’, nor that he should align such validity 
with the ‘increare’, with something that does not owe its validity to God 
or tradition or origins or metaphysical foundations. 





* Ibid., pp. 3-4- 
9 Ibid, p. 4. 
1° Ibid., p. 6. 


Greenberg's defence of abstraction, whatever its deficiencies,!! locates the 
meaning of its project as a response to nihilistic sodernity, that 1s, in rela- ~ 
tion to the unfolding of a deracinated secular world that has, as yet, been 
unable to explicate what would make a wholly secular form of life intrin- 
sically compelling and satisfying. It is at this juncture that Adornian the- 
ory directly clashes with the prescriptions of Beech and Roberts. Because 
they simply gesture at social theory but do not espouse one, and because 
they refuse the Nietzschean and Weberien inflections of the new aestheti- 
cism, they mistake the catsgoria/ ambitions of the philosophical reflection 
on modernism for a transcendental project that would be altogether neu- 
tral, above the fray, ‘a fair and balanced epistemology’ to use their words. 


What appears to license their charge against the new aestheticism is their 
construal of the defence of the artistic withdrawal from the socio-political 

- fray as upholding a wholly non-dialectical conception of artistic autonomy. 
If the autonomous work of art is autonomous only in virtue of its relation to 
1ts outside, then the social turmoil of that outside will be evinced in artistic 
form. And how should we construe this outside according to them? Case by 
case. But the idea thar the nature of the socio-historical factors conditioning 
autonomous works is only available on the basis of a narrow case-by-case 
examination necessarily descends into the worst kind of sociological and 
theoretical nominalism.’? Above all, ıt denies that there 1s anything other 
than the fluctuating occurrences that are the external factors with which 
artists are struggling. By chis route they cut themselves off from both sig- 
nificant social thought and, by extension, any plausible account as to why it 
ig ın artistic production that a response to the problem of nihilism is lodged. 
The dominant trends of neither modern art nor modern philosophy has suc- 
cumbed to sociological nominalism; each has staked its practice on the 
necessity for and possibility of a radical transformation of a now structurally 
deformed everyday life. The nihilistic consequences of rationalized moder- 
nity meet artistic practice in this question of the secular everyday. 


Rationalization, the Commodity Object and Artistic Materialism 


No one could conceivably charge Adorno of possessing a non-dialectical 
conception of artistic autonomy. To see how Adorno prosecutes the 
dialectic of autonomy, I need to gather some of the scattered hints offered 
thus far. Of course, for Adorno artistic autonomy 1s purchased at a high 
price, namely, by being unnecessary for the purposes of social reproduc- 
tion. Only by sustaining its status of not now being socially formative ~ 
can art enact a form of resistance to the rationality assumptions govern- 
ing practice and be a place-holder for what socially formative practice 
would be like. And while there is an artistic choice here—an artist could 





H For an explication of these deficiencies, their critical elaboration in the thought of 
Michsel Fried, and a critique of Fried, see my ‘Aporia of the Sensible: Art, Obyecthood, 
and Anthropomorphism’, in Ian Heywood and Berry Sandywell, eds, Mapping) Explorations 
of the Horsenentscs of Visteon, Loodoa forthcoming 

™ Despite their claums for sociological theory, the whole thrust of Beech and Roberts’ 


modernist 
the Romanticism of Detail’, Represetatsems, no 32, Fall 1990, pp. 75-113. 
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legitimately choose to promote the collective interest of some group— 
withdrawal (to use Greenberg’s word) from politics is equally a kind of 
social necessity that arose in virtue of the general lapse of radical social 
formativity. This is the dry lesson of the defeat of the avant-garde of the 
1930s who sought and failed to breakdown the wall separating the insti- 
tution of art and the practices of everyday life. 


One might suspect thar if art is not now socially formative, then it must 
be capable of being independent from the fundamental mechanisms of 
social reproduction: rationalization and commodification. This is in fact 
untrue. As I have already mentioned, the dynamic of artistic modernism 
is the deployment of negativity against negativity, scepticism against 
scepticism. But the sceptical movement resisted by sceptical means is 
thar of rationalization and commodification themselves. Processes of com- 
modification and rationalization utterly penetrate art practices, defining 
both the nature and scope of artistic autonomy, and its subordination. 
Art works, for Adorno, do not escape the market place; rather, they nec- 
essarily become its most emphatic creatures: absolute commodities, 
‘social products which have discarded the illusion of being-for-society, an 
illusion tenaciously retained by all other commodities.’"3 The epistemic 
and categorial use value of art works, their being values in themselves, 
valid and increate, is but the flip side of their being utterly socially val- 
ueless and hence capable of taking on any exchange value the market 
wishes. No tangible social need (use value) subtends their exchange 
value, hence they can take on any exchange value. It is not an accident 
that the art market is subject to uncontrolled monetary speculation. 


The domination of exchange value over use value is for Adorno the exem- 
plary instance of modern rationalization, where the immaterial univer- 
sal, exchange value, displaces and becomes the measure of every concrete 
item. Capital, in the form of money, is a pure power: by being nothing in 
itself ic can become the measure and possibility of everything. The ab- 
solute commodity art thus treacherously approximares the empty om- 
nipotence of the universal medium of exchange. By being without 
function or purpose, art can secure its moment of resistance; but that 
resistance is necessarily reflective, not praxial. 


The abstract designation of the modernist work leaves unanswered the 
question as to how and why this emptiness is achieved. Artistic rational- 
ization is the tendential displacement of symbolic content by technical 
advance, where technique plays the role in Adorno’s lexicon that regres- 
sion to the medium plays in Greenberg’s. About technique, Adorno 
states: ‘Art’s indispensable rationality, encapsulated in technique, works 
against art. It is not that rationality has a deadening effect on the non- 
conscious, on the real substance of art or whatever...but that a consis- 
tently rational and elaborated work, because of its absolute autonomy, 
would tend to level the distinction between art and empirical being, 
assimilating itself to commodities withour directly imitating them. It 
would be indistinguishable from perfectly functional creations except in 
one respect: it would have no purpose, and that would speak against it.’ 


3 T.W Adorno, Assthetre Thery, trans. C Lenhardt, London 1984, p. 336. 
44 Ibid., p. 310. 


Modernist works approximate to mere things, the secular everyday as 
something just there to the perceiving subject; they do not pretend to 
immeasurable hermeneutical depths, nor to transcendent spiritual 
meaning. They (seemingly) are. Modernist works transform their medi- 
ums—paint on canvas, words, movement, sounds—from representa- 
tional means to intrinsic bearers of meaning; they locate a stratum of 
meaning that appears to resist instrumentalization. They thus attempt 
to muse the lowest elements of sense-making into things demanding 
attention, making sublime the base elements of everyday practice. As 
such they unearth a materiality of meaning and validity that holds out 
against the fungibility of the commodity object, and hence against the 
abstractions of exchange value, technique, means-ends rationality, func- 
tionality, structural domination. They promise, without being able to 
deliver, the possibility in principle of an epistemically compelling (valid) 
and sensuously satisfying (happy) secular form of life.‘ Needless to say, 
eliciting the full significance of this for our conceptions of rationality, 
meaning, action, identity and deliberation, an account which would pro- 
ject a non-self-defeating form of praxis, is an elaborate affair. 6 


Failing to Succeed 


Notice what is involved in art’s promise: its being an absolute commod- 
ity, being violently technical, being utterly functionless. There is no hint 
of art being an ‘isolated’ social moment here. On the contrary, there is a 
culpability and guilt involved in modern works of art that makes the 





13 Two comments are in order bere First, while demonstrating the sublimity of the banal 
everyday does indeed make artistic materialism a successor to Romanticism, pace Beech 


and Roberts (p 120), there 1s no hint of a claim to Romantic immediacy bere. Not only is ~ 


the categorical truth claim of the modernist object (that is, 10s daj to validity) only avail- 
able through reflection, but everyone's account of modernism has it being focmed through 
the collapse of che peoject of Romanticism consequent on the defears of 1848. 
Romanticism belonged to the project of unstituting the ideals of the bourgeois revolution; 
modernism presupposes the collapse of thar project. Secondly, the appearance of the rather 
flattened character of the claim for the sublimity of mere things, sensuous particulars, 
belongs to the last, abstract stage of the modernist project. The undentably unnuanced 
denotations ‘everydayness’, ‘mere things’, ‘sensuous particulars’, and so on, is a conse- 
quence of the radicalization of the negatrvity of the modernist work demanded by the 
need to «void cooption by the market—e fate which, finally, cannot be avoided. Falling 
back onto those rather bald terms 1s not a matter of philosophical abstraction, but of the 
abstraction that rationalizanon itself bas wrought upon the texture of everyday Life with 


respect to its muonality and value potentialities. In its earlier incarnations, the modernist > 


work performed, not the bare synthesis of particularity and sublimity, but the ‘scandalous 
identity’ of high and low, a synthesis of the still transgressive fragments of low materiel 
pleasure with the ngorous demands of the autonomous work. Thomas Crow, in his sull 
excellent essay ‘Modernism and Mass Culture in the Visual Arts’, nicely captures the fris- 
soa of this idenuty on the opening page of his essay when be states. ‘Manet's Olympia 
offered a bewildered middle-class public the flattened pictomal economy of the cheap 
sign or carnival backdrop, the pose and allegones of contemporary pornography super- 
imposed over those of Titian’s Veeas of Urbree.’ This much reprinted essay can be found in 
Francis Frascins, ed., Pollock and After: The Critscal Debate, London 1985, pp 233-66, and 
ın Crow's book, Meders Art sa the Commen Culture, London 1996, pp 3-37 With the 
demuse of high modernism, some artists are attempting to rejuvenate this manner of relat- 
ing universality and marerial existence, a practice which should noc be confused with the 
completely different interrogation of the institution of art lsunched by Duchamp and so 
pointedly executed by Warhol. 

16 To attempt to break the simplistic identification of Adomo’s thought with some notion 
of aesthetic ranonality, I have been attempang to articulate an ethical analysis of his idea 
of the concept; see my Aderne. Of Ethscs and Disemchantment, Cambadge forthcoming 
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claim that artistic autonomy might have been forged through contun- 
gently violent acts look anodyne. Modernist art both neutralizes and 
redoubles the violent abstractions of rationalization. The autonomy of the 
modernist work of art 1s evowedly a certain radicalization and deployment 
otherwise of exactly those sceptical forces ıt means to resist. It succeeds 
only by failing utterly. And that failure, while not the only, is certainly 
the most emphatic form of success available. Because the ‘progress’ of 
modernist art depends on its continuation of negativity and technical 
elaboration, ıt 1s necessarily limited in its possibilities. Arguably, art now 
is well past that limit, and thus loses the possibility of systematically gener- 
ating valid works. There are valid works, but there is no systematic prac- 
tice or project undergirding their generation. This does entail that art 
criticism now must proceed on a case-by-case basis; but the significance of 
this state of affairs relates to a degeneration and collapse, where just that 
fact becomes an important ingredient in both art works themselves (for 
instance, in a good deal of conceptual art) and their critical reception. 
Because of the resistance to the claims of modernism, artistic and philo- 
sophical, an adequate account of this situation is not yet available.”” 


Artistic materialism is both categorial, a search for the principled ratio- 
nality and satisfying nature of secular existence, and partisan, for by 
seeking the categomal contours of a rationality that can fully acknowl- 
edge particulanty and difference, it gives rational voice to what struc- 
turally and systematically is effaced and excluded by rationalization 
processes. Because categorial—mediated and indirect—this articulation 
of the significance of particularity and difference is not directly translat- 
able into political practice. If the fragile insights into particularity and 
difference were capable of being easily or directly translated into politi- 
cal terms, then the detour through art would not have been necessary in 
the first place. Again, that detour is necessary because of the intransigent 
character of existing society, its indifference to significant difference, and 
because we do not as yet know how to conceive of reason and cognition in 
a manner adequate to registering difference without subsumption or rel- 
ativism outside aesthetic discourse. 


The kind of art history and criticism that can sustain such claims cannot 
be accomplished with case-by-case social history. It cannot be social his- 
tory because it must proceed by urging the case for the salidsty or 
authenticity of particular works, artists and movements. Without 
urging the claim for the achievement realized by particular works, art 
history becomes idle since if works themselves do not matter, then re- 
cording their social constitution cannot really matter either. But, of 
course, the very idea that works can matter is precisely what nihilistic 
modernity seems to make impossible or doubtful or problematic. So each 
intrinsic analysis of works must equally contain a reflective deliberation 
on its response to the broad question of meaning—to the question of 





"7 For a beginning, see T. J. Clark's ‘In Defense of Abstract Expressionism’, Octeber, no. 69, 
1994, pp. 23-44; and my reply to Clark, “The Death of Sensuous Particulars. Adorno and 
Abstract Expressionism’, Rødscal Philesepby, no. 75, March/April 1996, pp. 7-16 Auth- 
entic postmodernist works of art, on my account, are noc negations of high modernism, 
bur its continuance otherwise, in the absence of any standing conditions that make that 
continuance possible. In this respect, authentic postmodernist works inevitably sign and 
moum the lapse of the conditions thar made modernist art pasnble. 
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nihilism. Securing the validity of this work of art is the only way to 
secure a concept of validity.'® This critical movement is not a philosophical 
flight from the concreteness of the work, but rather the reflective con- 
tinuation of the modernist work’s own search and demand for beiag 
valid, being an object that demands and is worthy of attention beyond, 
against and in indifference to all that we believed secured demand 
and worth. The categoria! question of value is thus not something the 
art critic or philosopher brings to the art work, but is the necessarily 
deflected or suppressed reflective moment of the work itself. Modernist 
works are, or were, a place in which practice and reflection inter- 
penetrated in a manner that called into question other forms of practice 
and other modes of reflection. In this way art criticism, art history and 
the philosophy of art as social epistemology entwine. This entwinement 
does not eliminate social specificity and division as terms of analysis— 
for instance, both Clark and I have underlined the petty-bourgeois 
constitution of abstract expressionism'’—but ıt does require that the 
seemingly arcane philosophical questions of aesthetics, axiology and - 
social epistemology must be fundamental elements ın the analysis of 
works themselves. 


This claim will look suspicious only if one has already bought into the rad- 
ically anu-Nietzschean programmes, almost always pursued in Nietzsche's 
name, of radical particularism wherein language games or practices are 
conceived of as already self-legitimating. This belief conflates the true con- 
tention that epistemic foundationalism is false with the implausible asser- 
tion that our cognitive regimes are presently apt and legitimate, as if the 
mete reflectrve demonstration that foundationalist epistemology is false 
entailed the social actuality of its alternative. Validity, cognitive and eval- 
uative, is not so readily available. The turn to art thus seeks to ground the 
claim that aesthetic validity is more like what is wanted from a non-foun- 
dational epistemology and conception of rationality than any competing 
conception because validity here can fully acknowledge both materiality 
and uniqueness. But, again, because it is just and only “art wherein this for- 
mation of validity is found, then the most promising conception of a post- 
rationalist conception of validity is locked into a world of semblance—it is 
only an idea or promise of validity. Hence the idea of validity remains, in a 
sense, invalid. This is art’s guilt and grief. 


In contrast to the dialectical and aporetic complexity of artistic material- 
ism, with its ineliminable binding of guilt and pleasure, beauty and vio- 
lence, death and sensuousness, in all ‘the guilt context of the living’ 
which constitutes our condition as aporetic, the bodily materialism and 
hedonism of Beech and Roberts is, to my ear, complacent and despairing. 
They write: ‘Nowadays, though, the body is not exclusively identifiable 
with need and survival, because the body, for many, is no longer merely 
something to overcome, but also the home of pleasures exercised without 





18 This binding of philosophical reflection—here our comcapt of validity—to a particular 
case follows a fundamenral Hegelian principle ngorously upheld by Marx, namely, no 
possibility without an antecedent actuality. Hence, che thesis being pursued here is thar ın 
order to show a new conception of rational validity we must show ts realization in a par- 
ticular case 

19 See Clark's In Defense of Abstract Expressionism’; Bernstein, “The Death of Sensuous 
Particulars’. 
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guilt.’?° Suddenly, after their espousal of dialectical autonomy, Beech 
and Roberts offer us the isolated body, no longer inscribed by its forma- 
tion within the disintegrating family, its formation and deformation at 
the hands of modern medicine, the culture industry, the dictates of the 
fashion image or the imaginary of modern sexuality, its desensitization 
and deadening through the bombardment of untold many sensory 
images empty of meaning, its pained ambivalence consequent upon the 
sceptical interrogation of the relations between sex, gender and sexual 
orientation—none of these infect their voluptuous body. Whar drugs is 
this voluptuous body on? To which S/M subculture does it belong? How 
long does it sit hypnotized surfing the net searching for the quick fix of a 
pornographic image? What world is this voluptuous body to be found 
in? I do not see how Beech and Roberts’s invocation of the philistine and 
the voluptuous body does open aesthetics up to the ‘practical, plural and 
conflictual world’—the reiterated clarion call of high postmodern par- 
ticularism—or how their notion of pleasure without guilt is not another 
substitution of illusory pleasure for the radical demand for happiness. 


‘New British Art’ 


At this juncture I can imagine Beech and Roberts retorting that I might 
be right ‘ın theory’ bur that I am wrong in practice, and thus in trying to 
be right in theory I have missad the point. The sort of young British artists 
they mean to support, and for whom their essay seeks to provide a theo- 
retical clearing, are not seeking to respond to the aporetic condition of art 
but to find a mode of practice that avoids, and thereby voids, the ques- 
tion of response, of justification, of validity or authenticity, and all the 
other art-theoretic complexes that have formed the horizon of modernist 
art and the discourses surrounding it.?* For these artists, the thesis that 
the historic dialectic of modernity has come to a standstill is no longer an 
issue; anxiety or grief over the fate of modernity has itself become senti- 
mental, a melancholic attachment to a conception of history and moder- 
nity that is no longer believed or believable. 


Although overly simple, this diagnosis does, I think, apply to at least 
some of the contemporary art scene. What needs to be asked is what 
stakes this voiding or displacing of stakes involves, and what are the 
appropriate terms for comprehending it? To say that the ‘younger art is 
funky, entertaining, disgusting, sexy, ordinary, crude, facile, puerile’ 
(Beech), or that ıt seeks ‘a way of re-embodying those everyday pleasures 
and desires that the deconstruction of identity dissipated and academi- 
cized’ (Roberts) is wildly inadequate since, as I have already noted, the 
everyday and its pleasures have been fundamental stakes for modernist 
art from the beginning. Further, as Adorno emphatically underlined, 
decadence has been a routine counter-image to rationalized progress: 
“Decadence was the fate morgana of progress which has not yet begun. 
The ideal of a complete, life-renouncing heedlessness to purpose... was 
the reverse image of the false purposivenesss of industry, in which every- 


» Beech and Roberts, ‘Spectres of the Aesthetic’, p 126 

H See John Roberts, Notes on 90s Art’, Art Memthly, no. 200, October 1996, pp. 3-4; a 
od David Beech, ‘Chill Out On and Off the Poliucs of “Young British Art”, everpthexg, 
no. 20, 1996. AL quotes in the next paregraph are from these two essays. 
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thing is for something else. The irrationalism of dé&cadence denounced the 
unreason of reigning reason.’? What happens when there 1s decadence 
but no ‘denouncing,’ when even denouncement is too positioned and 
oppositional a category? What is the precise meaning of everyday, pleas- 
wre, Sexy, disgusting, et al., in this context? 


The overriding worry must be that these terms, and the phenomena to 
which they refer, no longer do any significant work, where working refers 
not to the terms of aesthetic authenticity but effective acts of sublimation. 
In her terrifying book Powers of Horror: An Essay on Abjection, Julia 
Kristeva canvasses the writings of Céline in order to invoke the possibility 
that there might be items that we recognize as works of art that sublimate 
the death-drive without transcendence or consecration, hence the possi- 
bility of beings who live 1n a symbolic universe in which the terms of that 
symbolic no longer provide the conditions for significant human sepa- 
rareness or connectedness. Such a being would not be a subject, but a 
deyect.23 When John Roberts champions the new artistic subject as ‘con- ~ 
fessor, gossip, neurotic and egoist, whose work 1s unashamedly narcissis- 
tic, there is nothing in what he says that would allow us to separate 
artistic subjects from artistic dejects. On the contrary, the image of casual 
transgression, relaxed decadence and puerile parodies is precisely one in 
which boundaries have collapsed to the point of meaninglessness and in 
which abjection reigns.74 Do Beech and Roberts really intend to celebrate 
a culture of abyection—f that is what this culture is? 


In stating the matter this way I am not claiming that a culture of ab- 
jection is impossible; on the contrary, what makes Kristeva’s book so 
terrifying (even to her), is that it demonstrates that such a culture is 
empirically, monstrously, possible. This is why every philosophical refu-~ 
tation of value nihilism will fail: there are possible inhuman forms of life. 
However, these Célinean possibilities are quite different from the benign 
pleasures Beech and Roberts invoke; their invocation does no more than 
inadequately perform the anti-art moment that has been the recurrent 
bad conscience of all modernist art: we have art only because we do not 
have the life it promises. That promise presumes that the stakes of mod- 
ern art are not, literally, artistic or aesthetic, and thar for art to keep its 


a Adomo, ‘Progress’, trans Enc Krakauer, in Gary Smith, ed, Bespemsn: Phrlasepby, 
Aatbera, Hutery, London 1989, p 91 7 
a3 'A deviser of terntones, languages, works, che deat never stops demarcanng his universe 
whose fluid confines—for they are coastitured of a noa-obyect, the abyect—consrantly 
question bis solidity and impel hım to start afresh. A tireless builder, the deject is ın short a 
stray ' Jula Kristeva, Powers of Horror, trans. Leon S Roudiez, New York 1982, p 8. 

™ The stakes bere are of separation as refused, and hence a repressed fascination with che 
collapsed boundary and 1ts non-object limit, the abject. Is it not strange that the artısts 
Beech and Roberts favour are fascinated by the questions of law, boundary, transgression, 
and yet seek to defuse the significance of that fascination, thus continually repeating the 
fascination/obsession without ever engaging 1t? Having done with ‘grear art’ 1s one thing; 
1t 18 less easy to have done with constitutive questions of separation and otherness The 
pretence to have done so 1s unconvincing. Psychoanalytic terms of analysis are pertinent 
here because, generally, they became operative at the precise moment when symbolic 
terms of analysis lose their power to consuture a framework of understanding. Psycho-~ 
analysis is the precipitate of a nihilistic colture—seructures and functions without a sym- ` 
bolic filling Again, modernist art has assumed the privilege of not having to be ‘practical’ 
as the opportunity to configure symbolic sublimations where they have seemed to have 
been lost to everyday Life—which 1s what I have been claiming throughout. 
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promise would be for it to disappear (which is why the stakes around art 
can appear so exorbitant and disproportionate with the items those 


stakes appear in and through). 
The Philistine and the Abject 


In his essay, “The Ecstasy of Philistinism’, Malcolm Bull attempts to pro- 
vide an affirmative, Marxist philistinism ın opposition to Beech and 
Roberts's reactive defence.” If an affirmative philistinism is possible, it 
would occupy the same position that I am claiming for the Célinean cul- 
cure of abjection. Is a non-Célinean affirmative philistinism possible? 
Bull argues, persuasively and correctly, that historically all the dominant 
negations of modernity (atheism, anarchism, nihilism) began life as 
spectral others to logically prior positivities (theism, political rule, 

moral/ethical value), and only in a later, second stage developed into 
affirmative positions. Thus far our culture has produced only a spectral 
philistinism, but there is a premonition of a non-reactive philistinism i in 
Nietzsche’s Socrates, hence a philistinism that stands ourside art ‘as a 
form of ecstatic contradiction’.2° Bull concludes his article thus: 

‘Nietzsche’s Socrates provides the missing model for a philistine nega- 
tion of the aesthetic negation of humanity’s social being—a negation 
that does not perpetuate art's interminable negation of itself but takes 
the dialectic beyond art altogether. As such, he offers to the Marxist tra- 
dition a way of seeing art that stands outside the discourse it negates and 
so promises not just an end to aesthetic ideology, but a liberation from 
art itself’.27 Everything, of course, turns on what composes this image of 
Socrates and what might be meant by a liberation from art itself. 


In place of what would need to be an extended analysis of Nietzsche's 
Socrates, let me make just four points about Bull’s claim. i) Socratism is 
not something other than or a counter-image to the whole dialectic of 
othilism. On the contrary, for Nietzsche, Socratism is the force that first 
generates the dialectic of nhilism—our highest values devaluing them- 
selves—and keeps that dialectic going right to the moment it extin- 
guishes itself. If we want another or fuller description of Socratism, it 
would be truth-only cognition, pure knowing, or what Adorno called 
‘identity thinking’: the systematic eschewal of the material conditions of 
knowing in favour of its etiolated product. ii) But this is just to say that 
Socratism 1s reactive, a hatred of the body and life. To be sure, 
Nietzsche's Socrates does not reactively reject the life-affirming redemp- 
tion available in art, but rather prefers death because he is no longer 
afraid of death. But the death he prefers is precisely an affirmed death- 
drive, a mimesis unto death, and thus an utter extinction of boundaries. 
This affirmation is not equivalent to the acceptance of death as the fulfil- 
ment of human separateness, but a longing for the removal of separate- 
ness, and thus all finitude—e further envisionment of narcissistic 
regression. An ‘ecstatic’ philistinism indeed. 


If i) and ii) are correct, then Socratism, when fleshed out, would not be 


* Malcolm Bull, “The Ecstasy of Philistinism’, NLR 219, pp. 22-41. 


distinguishable from abjection. Nor is this surprising since iii) while one 
can.easily conceive of a liberation from art (we did so above), one cannot 
so easily conceive of a liberation from the stakes of art: embodiment, sen- 
suous particularity, everydayness.?® Bull’s presumed affirmative philis- 
i tilism as imaged in Socratism is not the final move in the history of 
negativity, but its remorseless origin and its non-dialectical completion. 
It is difficult to see how this anti-materialism might be of use to 
Marxism, in whatever shape or form. Philistinism is the last avatar of 
modern scepticism and nihilism, and ıt can take on a more radical, and 
apparently affirmative stance than the benign dismissal of the stakes of 
high modernism. However, when it does so, it necessarily dovetails with 
the anti-naturalistic naturalism of technical rationality since, up to now, 
only mathematical and causal reasoning match the idea of pure knowing. 
But, arguably, iv) this pure knowing is not ecstatic but the extension of 
the drive to self-preservation into rational and cognitive processing—or 
so both Nietzsche and Adorno contend. In brief, if Socratism is indiffer- 
ent to art, its radical other, it is because it imagines the idea of a shadow- 
less knowing. Such a shadowless knowing is not ecstatic but obsessive: 
an attempt to remove the threat of the other through conceptual mastery, 
where the ground desire for this mastery 1s, ironically, located in the 
desire for life. The refusal of separateness and otherness can only termi- 
nate in a narcissistic regression to a pre-individualized state of unity. 


Bull's schematic defence of a purely affirmative philistinism fails because 
history is not a neat process of negations, negations of negations and 
determinate negations. It is not this precisely because there are empirical 
futures thar, in a sense, have no space for us. Because the future cannot be 
summoned through speculation alone, non-sceptical possibilities of _ 
“going on’ must be teased out of the resources to hand, which is what the 
best of modern art has always recognized. Art as the promise of happiness 
is pained and difficult. Its difficulty is a token of the difficult, nihilistic 
world it inhabits. I wish I could provide a neat and simple response to 
the question of what political practice artistic materialism promotes. Or, 
indeed, promise that it can or will be formative. Had I or any of the 
artists and theorists I support been ın a position to answer these ques- 
tions or make those promises, then we would not have followed the 
aporetic path of modernism, artistic and philosophical. I think I under- 
stand the sense of frustration and urgency that led Beech and Roberts to 
denounce artistic materialism in the way they have. And like them, I . 
would endlessly prefer to voice an ethics that was viable now, and a polit- 
ical theory which would untie the desperate knot of the present. My sus- 
picion, however, is that none such are currently available. 


= If there is an art prectice thar has sought to negate these stakes, it would be conceptual 
art, which is probably as close to a position of an ecstatic philistinism in art as one could 
imagine For an detailing of this movement see Peter Osborne, What 1 Comcaptual Art?, 
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Andrew Bowie r ome 


Confessions of a New Acsthite’: 
A Response to the ‘New Philistines’ 


Pausing to allow the waves of sound of the last movement of Mahler's 
Third Symphony to ebb away, I return to the delights of my glass of 
Californian Chardonnay and reflect on the way Dimitri Mitropoulos’s 
interpretation of the symphony steers the vital course between long-term 
structure, sudden transitions, irony, and contrapuntal balance. The wine 
slowly numbs the tension of the day in a mixture of fragrant fruit and 
firm alcohol. Or something like that. I did listen to Mahler and I did 
have a glass or three of Chardonnay. As for the appropriate description, 
well, Mitropoulos really does conduct the best performance I have heard: 
for once the slow final movement avoids too much sentimentality while 
retaining its expressive intensity. But what is life as a ‘new aesthete’ agx- 
ally like? I am told I ought to know: hence my opening attempt to give a 
taste of it. 


Ten years ago I went back to being a jazz saxophonist in Berlin for a year, 
in order to finance the time required for writing a book. During a year of 
characteristic Berlin extremes of ‘voluptuousness and excess’,’ of late 
nights playing jazz, listening to Mahler and others played by the Berlin 
Philharmonic, personal agonies, and boringly normal academic research, 
I wrote a large part of Aesthetics and Subjectivity. From Kant to Nistzsche.* 
Ten years later the difference between Kant’s ‘empirical’ and ‘intelligi- 
ble’ character has been brought home to me by an NLR article on 
‘Spectres of the Aesthetic’ by Dave Beech and John Roberts, in which I 
am regarded as the defender of an aesthetic pleasure which distances 
itself from the ‘voluptuous contingencies, activities and delights’ of ‘the 
philistine’, and as the questionable reinstater of ‘a “lost”, or disposed [?], 
sense of the internal unity and integrity of subjectivity as s#ch [?]’3 
Given the nature of the ‘empirical’ genesis of the book, it might seem 
understandable that the avoidance of excess and the unity and integrity 
of the self became its dominant ‘intelligible’ themes. The trouble is, they 
don’t. 


Now not many people, apart from the author him- or herself, are that 
interested in attempts to police interpretations of recent critical or theo- 
retical works. If policing my intentions were all that is at issue here, I 





1 Dave Beech and John Roberts ‘Spectres of the Aesthetic’, NLR 218, p 126. 
2 Andrew Bowie, Asthetics and Sxbpectrecty From Kant to Nestrsche, Manchester 1990. 
3 Beech and Roberts, ‘Spectres of the Aesthetic’, p. 108 


could stop now, recommend that everyone give a boost to my fairly mea- 
gre royalties by buying the book mentioned above, and read what I really 
say. There are, though, symptomatic misinterpretations—what one can 
regard as a form of ‘ideology’ —-that transcend the particular local nature 
of a debate. The nature of these misinterpretations allows us to see how a 
blindness to key aspects of an issue is an index both of deeper theoretical 
difficulties and of social contradictions that are manifest in those diffi- 
culties. On the Left the locus classicus of many such difficulties has been 
the relationship between aesthetics and ideology. The initial point in the 
present case is that Beech and Roberts’s idea—which they share with 
many on the contemporary Left—that there is a necessary incompatibil- 
ity between a defence both of a notion of ‘aesthetic autonomy’ (and the 
concomitant defence of great ‘bourgeois art’) and of the importance of 
self-consciousness for vital issues in philosophy, and attention to ‘the 
body’ and its ‘pleasures’ could only occur to academic theorists. It occurs, 
of course, particularly to those who want to show they are ın touch with 
‘the world’ and are therefore not weedy academic aesthetes, but engaged 
sexual, social and political animals. The other obvious point is that such 
claims are based on a characteristic failure to take stubborn philosophical 
issues seriously, in a manner which has dogged theorists on the Left at 
least since Marx's worst attempts simply to dismiss inconvenient philo- 
sophical rivals. The ‘revenge of the aesthetic’ supposedly propagated by 
Jay Bernstein, Terry Eagleton and myself, which Beech and Roberts see 
as a reaction to the widespread dismissal of aesthetics in post-war 
European Marxism, is a much more complex and difficult phenomenon 
than they make it. It is therefore important not just to end up going 
down the same road of cultural politics once again from a slightly differ- 
ent direction. 


So what is it about ‘Mahler and Chardonnay’ that is so important? The 
whole thing presumably sounds rather like the worst end of the ‘com- 
modification’ of culture present in aspects of Classic FM, which relies on 
the wine-drinking consumensm of an effluent audience to generate a 
viable commercial enterprise. But none of these issues are actually that 
simple. On the one hand, for example, Classic FM and the like would not 
be heard dead broadcasting a whole Mahler symphony, let alone one in a 
slightly dodgy old live recording, and, on the other, wine presumably 
comes for Beech and Roberts under the ‘voluptuous contingencies, activ- 
ities and delights’ that we aesthetes—for whom ‘the body’ is supposedly 
mete ‘sensuous particularity’—exclude in the name of higher non-bodily 
truths. ‘Culture’ is, of course, a pretty diverse phenomenon, and it is one 
which the Left has regularly failed to come to appropriate terms with, ın 
a variety of symptomatic ways. This fact was, along with a deep suspi- 
cion of the main Nietzsche- and Heidegger-influenced assumptions of 
post-structuralism, part of what led to my book on aesthetics and subjec- 
tivity. The real question, though, 1s whsch aesthetics, and which subjectiv- 
ity, and that is why I think I ought to reply to Beech and Roberts. I am 
aware in doing so that Beech and Roberts’s predominant concern is with 
the world of the contemporary visual arts, particularly ın this country, 
but, grven thet this does not prevent them making points about much 
broader questions of modern aesthetic theory, there seems no reason not 
to engage with these broader questions in order to arrive at a different 
assessment of key problems in contemporary culture. 
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Epistemology and Aesthetics 


Beech and Roberts’s misunderstanding of the position advanced in 
Aesthetics and Subjectivity 1s evident in their claim that I take the “para 
dox” of the aesthetic’ as ‘the starting point for the aesthetic grounding of 
the ethics [sic]’.4 This appeal to the ethical is what they regard as the 
characteristic feature of the ‘new aestheticism’. My version of ‘new aes- 
theticism’ is significant, they maintain, because of its account of ‘aes- 
thetic subjectivity’. This leads them to the claim that aesthetic 
‘self-transformation’, an ethical issue in a particularly Greek sense—of 
the kind the later Foucault concerned himself with—was the core of my 
argument. However, the position advanced in Aesthetics and Subjectivity 1s 
actually only concerned with the ethical in a rather indirect manner: its 
main claim is in fact ep:stemological, and here we will see that Beech and 
Roberts do not seem to have much idea of what I am talking about.’ 


The link between aesthetics and subjectivity cannot, despite Beech and 
Roberts's claims that my position involves some kind of isolation of 
works of art from society and history, even be xxderstood without consid- 
ering the issues which led at the end of the eighteenth century to the 
realization that new forms of human self-understanding and the growing 
sense of the importance of art for modernity were necessarily linked. My 
main concern here is to argue against a series of damaging reductions.® 
The fact, for example, that the rise in the public sphere of the idea of the 
autonomous self is undoubtedly linked to the rise of modern capitalism 
and its breaking of the bonds of feudalism cannot be used as an excuse for 
not inquiring into the detail of how the structure and nature of this self is 
to be understood, an inquiry which already began with Saint Augustine. 
One cannot derive philosophical arguments in this area merely from an 
examination of the historico-social determinants of subjectivity, not least 
because those who are doing the examining must be subject to the same 
kind of determinations, and therefore cannot finally say how history 
determines their own subjectivity. This point has most effectively been 
made by Gadamer and others in the hermeneutic tradition. 


The danger here is either an indefensible regress of subjective accounts of 
the determined nature of subjectivity, or an invalid appeal to the 
absolute position of a ‘super-subject’ that finally transcends the ideologi- 
cal and historical determination of individual subjects. Significantly, one 
of the major concerns of the philosophical history which Aesthetics and 
Subjectivity tries to rewrite was this dilemma, a dilemma which, from 
Kant and Fichte, to Lukács’s History and Class Consctoasmess, to other twen- 
tieth century Marxists and beyond, radical theorists af modernity all try 
in some way to overcome. In my view, the dilemma precludes any defini- 
tive theory of subjectivity’s historical determination, and leads neces- 
sarily to the assumption that individual subjectivity is not reducible to a 





4 Ibid. p. 106 

5 This is not to say that J think the ethical issues unimportant: in From Remextecite te 
Critical Thery. The Philesepby of German Literary Thæry, Loadoa 1997, I try to develop 
some of the ethical implications of aesthetic experience against Heidegger, and in the tra- 
dition of the Romantics and Adorno. 

SIn Frese Remaxticiom te Critcal Thery I show how, despite his ‘new sesthete’ status, 
Eagleton 1s prey to some of the same reductions. 
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general theory produced by other individual subjects. If one is not to 
make ‘history’ or ‘society’ the Archimedean point for the complete 
understanding of subjectivity one must take other factors into account 
that cannot be reducible to their genesis in history and society, such as, to 
take the obvious example, the specific individual capacity for meaning- 
ful innovation exemplified by Beethoven. While Beethoven evidently 
required both the—revolutionary—historical circumstances in which he 
worked, and the labour of Haydn, Mozart and others, for his musical tev- 
olution, that does not explain the specificity of what he actually did. 
How do you get from the French Revolution, Viennese reaction, the his- 
tory of melody and counterpoint, and deafness, to the Grasse Fuge? Now 
the historical fact is that many of the theoretical resources in Romantic- 
ism for taking crucial aspects of the creative subject into account were 
largely consigned to oblivion in the wake of the Hegelian, Marxist and 
scientific materialist tendency to regard subjectivity as wholly compre- 
hensıble via its natural, historical and social determinations. Versions of 
the reductive tendency also recur in aspects of the post-structuralist sub- 
stitution of ‘language’ for ‘history’ or ‘society’ as the determination 
which makes subjectivity a merely derivative issue, a substitution evi- 
dent in Derrida’s dictum in Positsons about the subject being an ‘effect’ of 
the ‘general text’. 


The catch-all heading for this theoretical tendency is the ‘subversion’ or 
‘decentring’ of the subject in modern philosophy, which is usually 
regarded as best articulated by Nietzsche and Freud, and by linguisti- 
cized Freudians like Jacques Lacan. Beech and Roberts assert that my 
supposed overlooking of ‘so much of the detail and substance’ of these 


theories means it is hard to question my position without mere ‘bald _ 


restatement’ of the theories ın question, but this is—and here we arrive 
at something pretty streage—‘not because such theories are “true”’.? We 
are told they will return to my ‘conception of subjectivity’ larer, but they 
do not in fact confront the question of subyectivity in a serious manner. 


This failure is compounded by their crucial claim that I share the idea of 
an ‘opposition between reason and aesthetics’ with Bernstein.® This 
assertion, though, really is just nonsense, and it is another case of a knee- 
jerk response all too familiar on the Left. The aim of the whole of 
Aesthetics and Subjectivity, as it is of Adorno’s work as I understand it, is to 
argue that a conception of reason (and politics—I do not think the two 
can be separated) which fails to take account of aesthetics is potentially 
disastrous, as it is, for example, when the conception takes the form of 
contemporary scientism, or when it is unconcerned with the need to find 
ways of communicating rationality that will have a broad social reso- 
nance. Fear of the consequences of the failure to find such ways was what 
fuelled the politics of early German Idealism and Romanticism. 


Acsthetics and Subjectwity presents this issue in terms of the tension 
between the modern autonomy of the work of art, as a manifestation of 


individual human freedom which tries, at the growing risk of wcompre- _ 


hensibility, to resist the wholesale conversion of its products into com- 





7 Beech and Roberts, ‘Spectres of the Aesthetic’, p 108. 
$ Ibid. p r09. 
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modity forms, and the (failed) desire for what the early Schelling and 
Hegel termed a ‘mythology of reason’, in which progressive ways of 
understanding the major cognitive, political and ethical issues of moder- 
nity would become accessible to the whole population via aesthetic 
forms of articulation. I make it clear that the tension between these posi- 
tions is still with us, and cannot simply be resolved by plumping for a 
cosy aestheticism based on the autonomy of the work of art. The tension 
also cannot be resolved, as Beech and Roberts hope to resolve it, via a the- 
ory of ‘partisanship’ and the leading back of art into everyday life: too 
much of what was gained in the rise of aesthetic modernism is thereby 
consigned to irrelevance, as I will suggest below. My view of the aes- 
thetic does therefore entail an aporia, but in the present situation it is 
better to try to understand an aporia that results from the real state of 
modern culture than to pretend the aporia does not exist. 


Surrendering Aesthetics to the Right 


The dilemma here is revealed in Ernst Bloch’s demand that, given the 
success of the Right in so doing, the Left should use more aesthetic 
modes of communication and persuasion 1n politics. If the Left does not 
employ such modes, the Right gains political advantages, but when it 
employs such modes the Left seems inveriably to get dragged onto the 
territory of the Right, usually with disturbing consequences. Great art 
does, I contend, offer something which transcends this dilemma, albeit 
at the cost of not being imavediately socially effective and of being open to 
ideological misuse. The effects of the direct intervention of art into poli- 
tics seem to me to be so diverse and diffuse—where there are any serious 
immediate effects at all—that aesthetic theory can say little about them 
and must give way to the sort of detailed empirical sociological analysis 
which can (although it need not) lead to any wider view of these issues 
being lost. Whether art’s more indirect and long-term effects are so 
insignificant can, though, somewhat crudely be gauged by trying to 
imagine what our culture would be like without its major works of art, 
from buildings, to texts, to great music: these inform all kinds of much 
more mundane subsequent aspects of culture by opening up space for 
new forms of life. This fact is, however, most immediately evident in the 
way avant-garde cultural production eventually becomes mobilized as a 
resource for the commodity world. On the other hand, the aesthetic 
import of innovative works is not simply exhausted by this sort of appro- 
priation. Even the desire to get away from the ideological power of major 
art works is testimony to their revelation of how modern societies may 
still come to value that which is neither merely instrumental nor merely 
an object of consumption. By unconsciously informing so many of our 
evaluations, such works may also become part of the very world we 
inhabit in ways we can no longer even fully analyze. Precisely because 
Beech and Roberts are so concerned to present the new aesthetes as iso- 
lating art from society and politics, this ‘world-disclosing’ aspect of art, 
which is—albeit questionably—highlighted by Heidegger in The Origin 
of the Work of Art, plays no serious role in their arguments. 


The main theoretical point here is, then, pace Beech and Roberts, that it 
is because aesthetic experience cannot be reduced to cognitive and ethical 
terms thet it is so vital to a serious modern conception of reason. Beech 
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and Roberts's picture of what I say can easily be refuted via their asser- 
tion that I am defending a notion of aesthetic autonomy which distances 
art from reason and history. Consider the following remark about 
Adorno from my conclusion: ‘In Schopenhauer, sustaining complete 
autonomy for aesthetics removed it from eny active role in enlightening 
us about our capacity for a reason which would not be purely instrumen- 
tal. Adorno is emphatic thar this is not his view’.9 Neither, then, is it 
mune. What I in fact do 1s to refuse to reduce the aesthetic to the social: 
this refusal 1s what links the aesthetic to the need for a better account of 
subjectivity. It should, therefore, already appear highly unlikely that I 
would be satisfied in this context with a notion of ‘the internal unity and 
integrity of subjectivity as swch’ (Beech and Roberts, quoted above): if 
that were the case, why would I be so concerned with the aesthetic means 
modernity has employed to try to engage both with the divided nature of 
self-consciousness and with the increasing systemic determination of the 
subjects of modern societies that is visible in totalitarian politics and in 
some of the effects of the mass media? 


Now I am really at a loss with what to do with Beech and Roberts's claim 
that they do not want to restate ‘recent theories of subjectivity’, because I 
overlook them in order to ‘bring about’ my restorative ‘central goal’, and 
not because they are actually ‘“true”’. Why are Beech and Roberts so 
afraid of asserting that their view has claims to trath—a fear which they 
again share with many on the contemporary theoretical Left? Can one 
not be aware of the potentially repressive aspect of ‘holding/asserting as 
true’ without moving towards the incoherent position which seems to 
think it can do without truth altogether? If one invokes ‘the insidious 
operation of power immanent ın all knowledge and judgement’!? in such 
contexts one is actually making a truth-claim far more absolute than that 
of one’s opponent who thinks truth is unavoidable because it is 

ble from meaning. How do Beech and Roberts kwow all knowledge anid 
judgement is subverted by power, and what performative status does 
their judgement that this is the case actually have, given that, ın their 
own terms, power is ‘insidiously’ operating within it? The old Nietzsch- 
ean fallacies in such claims all depend on the now increasingly discred- 
ited idea that truth is supposed to be the representation of a ‘ready-made 
world’. The Romantic philosophical tradition of Friedrich Schlegel 
and Novalis was the first to bid farewell to this idea, without, though, 
bidding farewell to the idea that truth may involve normative obliga- 
tions that are built into language and other forms of articulation, even 
including music.'? The sumple point here is that we have to have some 
intuitive sense of what ‘true’ means in order to communicate at all. Truth 
itself cannot be explained by another theory: that either leads to a 





9 Aasthetes and Subpectretty, p 263. 

* Beech and Roberts, ‘Spectres of the Aesthetic’, p. 117 

11 The phrase comes from Hilary Putnam, Realism and Reason Phslesepbecal Papers Vel. 3, 
Cambridge 1983. 

11 I will touch on this below, but given that I take 340 pages of Frem Rementrcism te Critical 
Theery to make substantial sense of it, I shall have to leave the sue pretty open. I do, 1001- 
dentally, chink that power plays some role in all forms of communicenion—and that 
power can be legitimately exercised—but I do not think truth can be reduced to 1t, for the 
reason just given: the claim cannot even be asserted without either self-contradiction or 
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regress, because the theory would itself have to be true, and so on, or to 
an arbitrary claim like ‘truth is power’, where one still has to ask: ‘What 
makes that claim true?’ At this point, it is pretty clear that Beech and 
Roberts's position is not coherent, and we need to look more carefully at 
the question of subjectivity to get to a workable account of the main 
issue. 


The ‘Reflection Model’ of Subjectivity 


My real claim about subjectivity, which 1s taken from the work of Dieter 
Henrich and Manfred Frank, is that many recent theories of the subver- 
sion of the subject have a fatal epistemological flaw." For Beech and 
Roberts, rejecting one model of the subverted subject seems to mean 
that one necessarily ‘reinstates’ a ‘unified subject’, a term they never 
trouble to explain. In Aesthetics and Subjectivity I make it very clear that 
many recent insights into the decentring of the subject were already 
common currency in the Romantic tradition, esd that I find them con- 
vincing. It is therefore vital to be aware that there are different issues 
involved here: one can be dealt with epistemologically, the other—the 
issue of the aesthetic—is more intractable. 


The epistemological flaw in many theories of the subversion of the sub- 
ject 1s the following. If one is to talk about what it is that enables me to 
ascribe my own memories, experiences and actions to myself, and about 
‘what it is like’ to be me, it is no good using what Henrich terms the 
‘reflection model’ of self-consciousness. In ‘reflection’ the I splits itself 
in thinking about itself into a self that does the thinking and a self that 
is thought about. Clearly something of the kind is possible, given that I 
am able to objectify my own thoughts. The two selves must, of course, 
also ultimately be the same, otherwise fundamental facts about self-con- 
scious life, like memory, become inexplicable. This, though, is where 
the trouble starts. The metaphor of looking in a mirror makes the essen- 
tial problem clear. If I look in a mirror to see myself as an object I will 
only recognize syself, as opposed to a random object or person, if I am 
already aware that it is myself as subject that I am to look at before the 
reflection. The external image in the object world cannot itself provide 
the criterion which allows me to see the reflected object as myself, as the 
subject that 1s looking at the image. It is actually the very ability to fas/ to 
recognize one’s image that 1s the basis of this account of self-conscious- 
ness. Ernst Mach—to whom this happened—had no trouble attributing 
the experience of seeing a dishevelled someone in a mirror on a tram to 
himself, the problem was how he came to realize that it was biwse/f that 
he was seeing. For my memories to be in the first person at all, the expe- 
riences they are based on must initially be immediately and incorngibly 
mine if they are to be able to be reflexively—though now fallibly—te- 
identified as mine. The ‘unity’ involved in #bis theory of self-conscious- 
ness is, therefore, not at all a total self-transparency—what Derrida and 
others term ‘self-presence’—or some kind of imaginary harmony of one- 





13 See, for unstance, Dieter Hennch, ‘Fichee's Orginal Insight’, in D. Christensen, ed , 
Contemporary German Philesephy Vel. 1, Pennsylvania 1982, pp. 15-53; Manfred Frank, ‘Is 
Self-Consciousness a Case of présas à ses?’, in David Wood, ed , Derrida’ A Crituxal Reader, 
Oxford 1992, pp 218-34. 
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self with oneself.4 The unity actually swhverts the reflexive subject, pre- 
venting it from giving an exhaustive account of its own nature. Pre- 
reflexive self-consciousness cannot be explained ın terms of a ‘unified’ 
personal identity, because it is ontologically and epistemologically prior 
to any such unification. 


Beech and Roberts reduce this argument to the idea that Aesthetics and 
Subpectivity is concerned with the ‘irreducibility of self-consciousness to 
critical reflection’ (my emphasis), when the point is actually the wholly 
specific epistemological notion of ‘reflection’ just described. Their fail- 
ure to understand is most evident ın such locutions as ‘It is only because 
there is such a thing as consciousness thar consciousness can reflect on 
itself." The whole point of the view of subjectivity in Aesthetic: and 
Subjectivity is that ‘the subject’ or ‘consciousness’ is not a ‘thing’ like any 
other thing in the world, that is, an object that can be identified in a 
proposition such as ‘my self-consciousness is the effect of the general 
text’. This is why the reflection model does not work, because when I try 
to objectify myself I cannot do so in the way I reflect on the nature of 
objects in propositional assertions. Much work in the recent analytical 
philosophy of mind, for example on the use of ‘indexicals’ in relation to 
the T, has increasingly confirmed the truth of this position. 


Beech and Roberts’s modishly decentred subject, which is not supposed 
to require a ‘pre-ordered unity’ that would be ‘the guarantee of subjectiv- 
ity itself’, actually ends up, then, in a wholly implausible situation.'® If 
‘the body’ is to be voluptuously enjoyed as the ‘home of pleasures exer- 
cised without guilt’, there must be a way of accounting for who or what 
does the enjoying, without which there is no plasswre anyway. The fact is 
that it is not my bady that enjoys, it is J, as embodied self-consciousness, 

who enjoys: if I'm not there ‘the body’ starts to rot. To be sure, I need my 
body, but, once again, I cannot be redweed to ıt, qua merely material 
entity. In Beech and Roberts’s terms, we end up with the following sorts 
of absurdity: ‘my eardrums and brain are just enjoying Mahler's Third 
while my taste-buds enjoy the Chardonnay’, where it is still unclear what 
makes these things msne, as opposed to mere subyectless occurrences in an 
unknowable objective course of bodily nature. A cursory reading of 
Sartre on pleasure rapidly puts paid to Beech and Roberts's way of invok- 
ing ‘the body’, which 18, incidentally, repeated in much recent cultural 
theory. As German Idealism and early Romanticism already realized, it is 
no good just moving from some kind of idealism to a reductive ‘realism’ 





“4 In On the History of Modern Philesepby, written between 1833 and 1834 Schelling, for 
example, maintains in thoroughly Lecanian vein, ‘But the subject cannot grasp itself as 
what it is, for precisely in attracting itself [ın ‘reflecticn’) ıt becomes an other, this 1s the 
basic coatradiction, we can say the misfortune, ın all being’. Ox the Hestory of Modera 
Philesepby, Cambridge 1994, p. 115. 

13 Beech and Roberts, ‘Spectres of the Aesthetic’, p 107. 

6 Ibid., p 127 Whatever this means who oc what does the ‘pre-ordering’ and what could 
‘guamotere’ subjectivity? 

"7 Ibid. p. 126. The naiveré of this appeal to what itself entails a very emphatic sense of the 
unity of the self (how otherwise ıs guilt to be avoided?) would never have occurred to 
Romantic thinkers like Schelling, who were aware char, given the nature of self-con- 
sciousness, there 1s no aspect of conscious life which 1s free of some kind of contradiction. 
Tt 18 because of che contradictions that we are driven to seek unity via knowledge and ples- 
sure, but one cannot ever finally conjure the contradictions away. 
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or ‘materialism’ of ‘the body’, because that way you reproduce all the 
problems of dualism in another form. 


Then to suggest, as Beech and Roberts do, that the ‘self of self-determina- 
tion is...a totality of internal relations’’® just repeats the problem of 
reflection: who sees the relations as a totality, given that the subjects 
proposing the theory have no direct access to any self but their own? 
Mere relations to other relations give you nothing but a regress: they do 
not give you a self that can relate to (and be) its experiences. Given that I 
do not actually have access to the ‘totality of internal relations’ at any 
point in my life, yet still have a sense of a self which makes my experi- 
ences mine, Beech and Roberts’s account cannot be correct. 


My claim about subjectivity in this context is, then, that the subject is 
not ‘ground of itself’, but that it cannot either be reduced to being an 
explicable ‘effect’ of something else, be it language, society, history, bio- 
logy or ‘the body’. The fact that these things may play a necessary role in 
what it is does not mean that they can be used as the sufficient explana- 
tory ground of individual self-consciousness. I can, within limits that are 
never fully transparent to me, change my relationship to all these fac- 
tors—#o all the factors themsel though I may not be able ulti- 
mately to explain the basis of my being able to do so. Subjectivity, then, 
cannot be fully accounted for by the ways ın which it reflects upon itself, 
it zs always more than it knows and always involves a ‘lack of being’ 
(Schelling) which we try to overcome in many ways. One of most signifi- 
cant ways of confronting our ‘lack of being’ is through the production 
and reception of aesthetic forms of articulation which cannot be 
exhausted by the ways in which we are able to describe them conceptu- 
ally.79 





Autonomy and Ideology 


The most obvious form of such an articulation is wordless music, hence 
the vital new role which it began to play ın art and philosophy at the 
moment, near the end of the eighteenth century, when the Romantic 
insight into the fact that self-consciousness could not finally ground 
itself began to play a role in modern thought. J think that the enduring 
power of the paradigmatic great works of music of this period—not the 
‘eternal’ or ‘timeless’ power, as though (yet another reduction) the choice 
in art were between mere transience and absolute eternity—is something 
the Left bands over to the Right at its peril. There is probably nothing in 
culture (or nature) that cannot, with sufficient ‘evil demon’-like skill, be 
used to contribute to appalling ends. That is, though, not a reason to 
make the barbarism inherent in some high culture the last word on how 
we should approach that culture. Major works of art, then, retain a 
potential which can be—and often is—misused, but which it is also vital 
to come to terms with if one’s cultural politics are not to repeat the Left’s 
familiar failures in this realm. 


18 Ibid., p. 120. 
19 This can be true of any form of utterance or aruculanon, burt it does not matter 1n most 
cases that this isso It is precisely when it begins to marter that one cannot grve an exhaus- 
trve or adequate description that the significance of the aesthetic becomes apparent. 
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In a modern history continually threatened by nihilism there have been 
few things that reveal as convincingly as grear works of art what human 
beings can achieve by exercising their freedom while coming to terms 
with inescapable objective natural, social, historical, technical and other 
constraints. The question to Beech and Roberts here is whether what 
they offer as an alternative can begin to replace the potential for meaning 
which is revealed by the great works of art ın modernity and which filters 
into all levels of cultural production. I do not think ‘pleasures without 
guilt’ and ‘the body’ are going to be of much help. I am, though, fully 
aware that it may indeed be the case that the era of the production of 
great art is over, and that we therefore need good ways of coming to 
terms with what that means for progressive cultural politics. The prob- 
lem for Beech and Roberts is that, while the promise of the abolition of 
penury and the possibility of greater pleasure has been the utopian moti- 
vation of much revolutionary change, ıt is naïve to believe that a mean- 
ıngful culture will result of its own accord from the more equitable 
distribution of social wealth and bodily pleasures. It is therefore vital to 
ask what sources of cultural renewal the Left 1s actually offering in the 
present situation. Here things look rather thin in the face of the ‘phan- 
tasmagoria of commodities’ (including, of course, the commodity of 
great art, in the form of mass reproduced books, music and so forth) 
promised, and—let it not be forgotten—delivered to large parts of the 
developed world, by transnational capitalism. 


This may all seem rather speculative and my approach might appear far 
from the direct political engagement required by Beech and Roberts. 

However, the fact is that when the culture of ‘the body’—which itself 
often seems like a highly questionable piece of essentially youth-oriented 
ideology (see below)—is invoked against established forms of art, such 
basic phenomena as a life-long engagement with a particular work, or 
with a particular artistic practice, which change as one moves through 
the phases of life, is potentially consigned to indifference. The idea, to 
which Adorno is also prey at times, that such everyday receptive and pro- 
ductive concern with existing art is merely ideological, in the face of the 
totalitarian effects of the culture industry, is another of the reductions 
which I am most concerned to counter. It is here, though, where things 
get most difficult, and to this extent Beech and Roberts do point to some 
vital issues. Does great art, chen, actually matter that much? 


A Meaningless Art? 


The easy way out in relation to the paradigm case of music 18 to deny that 
there ıs any serious way ın which Beethoven's Erotca symphony, as the 
cliché case of great bourgeois music,’ means anything at all. Engage- 
ment with it is therefore at the level of its being a ‘beautiful noise, sign- 
fying nothing’, so that Peter Kivy wonders, for example, whether 
music should play a role in ‘liberal education’, while letting musicolo- 
gists tell us about what goes on in it. Surely, though, there must be 
something to be said about why the Eroica is beautiful—which must 
relate to meanings beyond its internal formal conostruction—s well as 


» Tt 1s, of course, the piece most often cited ın this connection by Adocno. 
21 Deter Krvy, The Free Art of Repatitron, Cambridge 1993, p- 19 
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about why that kind of music became beautiful at a specific time in his- 
tory, when a few years earlier many of its attributes were ‘ugly’. The bor- 
derline between music and mere noise is one which has been continually 
redefined since Beethoven, and the suggestion that we can say nothing 
about what that means is absurd, relying on the idea that the only valid 
understanding is supposedly context-free propositional knowledge of 
the form provided by natural science. Kivy’s view of music 1s probably 
shared by many listeners in real Western societies, so one cannot just dis- 
muss it. It involves, of course, the most extreme version of the belief in 
empty aesthetic autonomy which Beech and Roberts artribute to 
Aesthetics and Subjectevity. What worries me is that Beech and Roberts’s 
own position gives them few grounds for being concerned about this 
issue, because they actually do not seem to think such art really matters 
much anyway. Adorno’s work, though, is precisely important because it 
values this music for its autonomous ‘rightness’ (Straemsigkest) in its own 
initial context: this rightness is both a source of its continuing aesthetic 
success—and value in any serious musical training—and the key to a 
whole series of insights into the nature of modernity. At the same time, 
though, Adorno remorselessly suggests that the riven way we must now 
understand such music, both as great autonomous art and as potential 
ideology, can still grve access to vital problems concerning the under- 
standing of the possibilities for freedom in the modern world. 


One straightforward way of understanding Adorno’s claims is precisely 
to ask why it is so hard to create great contemporary music, or, for that 
matter, great art of any kind. Employment of many of the resources 
Beethoven could still use in a radically novel way is now most often the 
route to mere reactionary banality: the means are, in certain contexts, no 
longer true, because they no longer serve to disclose anything essential 
via their unique particularity. Something—but what exactly?— 
demands that important modern art sustain its novelty, at the price of 
divorcing itself from any kind of general acceptability. The question is 
how an undoubted document of liberation like the Eroica can later 
become a potential source of self-deception and ideology, by contribut- 
ing to the continuing existence of what are now in certain ways mere 
illusions about the possibilities of reconciling freedom and necessity in 
modernity. 


At the same time, though, another reduction lurks here. Sometimes 
Adorno seems to imply that freedom is so utopian (in the strict sense) 
that we could only justifiably use the notion in a world in which the 
dominance of the exchange pmnciple had already been overcome. 
However much we are aware of living in a commodified and adminis- 
tered world—which is one key source of the drive towards aesthetic 
innovation—this concentration on freedom as solely constituted by 
social relations is mistaken. It derives from a renunciation of all the theo- 
retical resources of the post-Kantian traditions for articulating the 
nature of human autonomy, in the name of the assumption that only a 
transformed totality could enable us to recognize what freedom 1s. This 
larter assumption is, though, philosophically indefensible. 


The argument against it follows from the problem of the ‘reflection 
model’ of subjectivity discussed above: unless we already have some 
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immediate sense of freedom via the very fact of our self-consciousness, we 
would not even recognize its instantiation in transformed socio-economic 
circumstances. As Herbert Schniidelbach puts it in relation to Sartre: 
‘only a being with the existential structure of being-for-itself and being- 
beyond-itself can have the experience of alienation’?7—and, I would 
claim, only such a being can have aesthetic experience. Such experience 
depends upon the subject's ability to move beyond itself in ways which 
may transform aspects of its relationship to the world. Any claim on 
behalf of a theory of ideology which refuses to accept this inherent poten- 
tial for freedom must offer an alternative reason for wanting to criticize 
the unfreedom of an existing society at all in the first place. Without 
freedom there cas be no debate about aesthetics and ideology. Beech and 
Roberts claim to be interested in the ‘boundaries of truth and freedom’, 
although much of what we have seen so far gives rather little evidence of 
what they mean, beyond a shallow appeal to hedonism.?3 My concern is 
precisely to show how questions raised in aesthetics offer resources for 
the examination of these boundaries. For this to be the case, though, one 
needs to get more things straight about why aesthetics plays this role in 
moder thought. Beech and Roberts suggest that Kant is the source of 
the view that judgements about art and about the world are wholly sepa- 
rate. The initial question to ask here is: how are Beech and Roberts going 
to establish that anything is or could be art at all? 


Judgement 


It is no good saying art is that which gets called art, or is, in the manner of 
Peter Bürger’s Theory of the Avant-Garde, what is defined by the ‘institu- 
tion art’—the established locations in a society, such as museums, concert 
halls, galleries, which validate certain objects as art— because that still 
gives us no way of waderstandixg what would make anything art at all in 
the first place by being valued for its particular status.*4 The point of 
Kant’s position is thereby completely missed. Kant actually suggests that, 
far from there being an ultimate separation between kinds of judgement, 
aesthetic judgements involve what is entailed in all kinds of judgement. 
Judgement is ‘the capacity to sxbssme under rules’, and this includes 
judgements of taste. This leads to the following problem: ‘If judgement 
wanted to show unrversally how one is to subsume under these rules, i.e. 
distinguish whether something belongs under the rule or not, this could 
only bappen via a further rule. But because this is a rule it requires once 
more an instruction by judgement, and thus it 1s shown to be the case that 
the understanding is admittedly capable of being instructed and equipped 
by rules, but that judgement is a particular talent which cannot be given 
by instruction but can only be practised.’?> The talent, which is required 
to prevent a regress of rules for the application of rules, is part of the ‘art’ of 
‘schematism’, the ability to ‘see something as something’ which plays a 
decisive role both in cognition ead in aesthetic yudgements.?° If there is to 





= Herbert Schoildelbach, Zur Rebebrltturung des anurmale ratromale, Frankfort 1992, p. 271 
33 Beech and Roberts, ‘Spectres of the Aesthetic’, p. 120. 


D I. Kant, Kresk der revues Vorexnft, Frankfurt 1968, B, p. 172, A, p. 133 

* Heidegger, af course, made this issue the basis of his early work, culminating in Beag 
and Time. See Bowie, From Romanticism to Critical Theory. 
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be art at all, then, it must be related to the freedom of the subject sat to 
submit to the existing rules.*? These rules can only be comprehensible to 
free beings who can refuse to submit to existent ways of ‘world-making’, 
including the rules generated by other free beings. 


Works can only be seen as works of art if we understand them in a manner 
which makes them different from world objects of any other kind. The 
crucial issue is therefore the relationship between the ways in which 
objects can be apprehended and engaged with. In its extreme version, 
Adorno’s position makes modern art which has a claim to truth precisely 
into that which resists æwy wholesale conversion into the forms of iden- 
tity—particularly the commodity form—which dominate the culture 
industry, or, for chat matter, Western thought as a whole conceived as 
‘identity thinking’. Adorno is right that, without some notion of aes- 
thetic autonomy, it is hard to suggest how art’s resistance to merely con- 
tributing to existing unfreedom could play any role in aesthetic 
experience. At the same time, Adorno’s extreme position can easily lead to 
further reductions which still dominate some of the debate in this area. 


Adorno’s conception depends on the idea that certain major bourgeois art 
works have a claim to truth of the kind also associated, for example, with 
philosophy and social theory: the works give access to aspects of the world 
which would otherwise fail to be articulated. The imperative for the artist 
and the critic to concern themselves with the most developed forms of aes- 
thetic production, in order not to fall prey to the delusions of the culture 
industry, is based on the idea that the problems within an artistic form are 
themselves indications of ‘sedimented’ social content. The ineptness of so 
much contemporary novel fiction, for example, is in these terms not 
merely a result of the market-generated desire to appeal to a mass audi- 
ence, but also an indication of immanent contradictions in a form of writ- 
ing which uses particular lives to try to articulate something general abour 
the narure of contemporary social reality. The more the text moves in the 
direction of reportage, the less its specific formal narrative constitution is 
essential to its capacity to disclose the world; the more it moves away from 
contact with historical matenal, the greater the danger of its becoming 
irrelevant as a means of articulating truths about society. Because the 
problem is not soluble in solely aesthetic terms, it forces one beyond the 
art work into an understanding of why society gives rise to the dilemma in 
question. Engagement with the work therefore becomes a means of under- 
standing key aspects of the social world in which it is located. It can, how- 
ever, only do this on the assumption that the ‘formal’ problems involved in 
the question of the autonomous work are taken seriously. Our ability to 
take such problems seriously depends upon our ability to make aesthetic 
judgements, thus upon a developed aesthetic culture. 


We need now, though, to be more aware that it is no longer possible sim- 
ply to use the same criteria for judging ephemera as for judging art 





= As I suggest ın From Remextacrom te Critecal Theory, one of the many advantages of 
Schletermacher’s scandalously neglected theory of art 1s that it sees no final difference 
between aesthetic production and reception’ they are merely degrees of the same actrvity. 
> This 1s the extreme position in Dselats of Ralightexment: sce Bowie, From Romanticism to 
Cratical Theery, ch 9 for a more nuanced view. 


which tries to engage with the most advanced developments ın a particu- 
lar aesthetic medium, which in Adorno’s terms makes it subject to criti- 
cism in terms of its truth-content. Awareness of the temporality involved 
in such judgements is also crucial: some art matters, and gains tts truth- 
content from the fact thar it continues to transcend any particular con- 
text; some art, however, is a form of local intervention or prams which 
loses its truth-content if demands are made on it which fail to take 
account of the local nature of that praxis. It is pointless rigorously to 
apply the categories of high art to much of what goes on in local cultural 
praxes—although, importantly, the basic aesthetic demands and the 
grounds of aesthetic failure or success in many ways remain the same. It 
is, though, equally mistaken to deny that high art has a status which still 
makes demands that we should not ignore. Albrecht Wellmer has 
rightly suggested against Peter Biirger’s (and, by extension, Beech and 
Roberts’s) idea of bringing art into the everyday life-world that ‘without 
the paradigmatic creations of “great” art, in which the fantasy, the accu- 
mulated knowledge and ability of obsessively specialized artists objectify 
themselves, democratically universalized aesthetic production would 
presumably decay into mere arts and crafts’.*9 


Invocation of ‘paradigmatic creations’ might seem at odds with the 
increasingly sceptical and ironic temper of much contemporary thought, 
which results from the awareness that appeals to anything exemplary 
tend to involve a marginalization of alternatives. However, the impor- 
tance of early German Romantic thought lies precisely in the way it asso- 
ciates an irony which acknowledges the inherently finite and flawed 
nature of all human striving for transformation with normative ideals of 
the kind exemplified in what Novalis termed the ‘aesthetic imperative’ 
of che great works of art. The precarious balancing act involved ın this 
association is what progressive cultural theory must now confront, rather 
than ignore. This will require a more apt theoretical apparatus than we 
seem presently to possess. 


The Aesthetic and the Philistine 


Left-wing cultural politics has too often suffered from an exclusive orien- 
tation to one of the extremes of the cultural continuum. On the one 
hand, the far end of the notion of high art leads to such ruinous notions as 
Adorno’s authoritarian idea of the most advanced ‘state of the material’ 
which all serious art must live up to, on pain of it being devoid of critical 
truth potential. On the other hand, the far end of the concern with popu- 
Jar culture is a failure to see that art and developed judgement are insepa- 
rable, and that the abolition of the aesthetic into the attitude of “Well, 
it’s what I like’ is the swiftest path to a consumerism which has no 
resources for resisting the manipulation of taste by multinational corpo- 
rations and reactionary political interests. The refusal, in the name of an 
often illusory cultural pluralism, to appreciate this fact is one of the most 
depressing features of theories that celebrate postmodern diversity with- 
out questioning whether ‘difference’ cannot too often be an ideological _ 
form of the Same. It is at these points that the connection of the ethical 
and the aesthetic needs much more attention: ın this respect the Kantian 





29 Albrecht Wellmer, Zar Dialektth von Moderne xad Postmoderne, Frankfurt 1985, p. 39. 
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idea that works of art should have claims to universality actually seems 
to me inseparable from the very notion of art. We may reject a particular 
claim but, without such claims, the idea that a work is art at all becomes 
hard to defend. The real danger here is the false universality often attrib- 
uted to the likes of Beethoven. In this case, though, the critical task 
should be to show the truth of these works, not just to dismiss them as 
bourgeois ideology. 


Beech and Roberts suggest in relation to their favoured new approach to 
questions of contemporary culture that ‘Philistines are...to paraphrase 
Bourdieu, those to whom art speaks a foreign language’, and thar the 
‘philistine is peculiarly well placed, as the definitional other of art and aes- 
thetics, to bring to bear on art and aesthetics the cost of their exclusions, 
blindnesses and anxieties’.2° What, though, are these anxieties that cost so 
much actually about? Death, illness, loss? Apparently not. Beech and 
Roberts seem to think that we have somehow left behind the era where the 
body could be the source of the fear of torment. Bur do they serious/y think 
we do not need to worry any more about facticity, and do they therefore 
wish to ignore the fact that art can give a sense of temporalized transcen- 
dence by articulating anxieties and thereby trying to go beyond them? 
Have they never heard Bruckner’s Eighth or Mahler’s Ninth symphony 
played properly? Do such works now have nothing to do with helping 
temporarily transform our still thoroughly factitious being in the world, - 
and what gives them the right to tell me they have not? Such art is actually 
both voluptuous axd anxious, not regressively concerned to exclude the dis- 
tressing aspects of life, as Beech and Roberts’s favoured category of ‘the 
philistine’ would seem to be. Great works try to include both sides: that's 
the crucial point. They may not help in the last analysis—does any- 
thing?—bur they do help enough for them to have survived as Irving 
resources for meaning 1n a way that little else has. A vital political fact in 
all this is that, if the Left just hands over the great ‘bourgeois’ tradition to 
the enemy, ıt not only hands over a lot of people who cannot imagine a life 
without that tradition but also surrenders the semantic potential of that 
tradition which can be mobilized for progressive social movements. 


Much of Beech and Roberts’s position seems to be generated only by the 
reading of theory. Beech and Roberts’s ‘philistine’ is, of course, basically 
the ‘other’ of the ‘new aesthete’, but the ‘other’ is now (following Derrida) 
really che ‘spectre’. However, realizing that a Thatcherite and Reaganite 
world has thrown up real philistines, in the all too familiar sense, at every 
level of society—philistines who shut down theatres and orchestras, cut 
off money for music lessons for working-class kids, raise ticket prices for 
‘high’ culture beyond the reach of less well-off parts of the population, 
pull down Rachel Whiteread’s Howse, think Beethoven and trash are 
‘equally valid’—Beech and Roberts make sure that we have no idea to 
whom they are actually referring in this supposedly positive sense. ‘The 
philistine’, which is ‘an empirical and discursive construction’ is somehow 
linked to the body we aesthetes have supposedly ‘impoverished’ because af 
our Protestant guilt. I find it hard to know exactly what is going on here, 
but the idea that a love of Bruckner, as, presumably, ‘proper plaaswre’ >! and 


P Beech and Roberts, ‘Spectres of the Aesthetic’, pp. 125, 126 
3? Tbid., p. 126. 
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a love of great sex (‘philistine pleasure’?) are somehow at odds is the prod- 
uct of a thinking that assumes the boxes established by theories determine 
real life: the aesthetic here, the bodily there, and ne’er the twain shall 
meet. The point is, of course, that in order to construct a supposedly radi- 
cal case, Beech and Roberts have to construct a ‘straw other’—the ‘new 
aesthete’—who lives via ngid divisions between the mind and the body, 
the intelligible and the sensuous, and so on. 


Beech and Roberts also do not seem to realize that, far from the domain 
of modern art being, as they suggest, an exclusion zone, its history— 
from, for instance, Beethoven's ironic inclusion in the late works of com- 
positional elements which effectively destroy much of the previous point 
of the forms in which he is composing, to Kurt Schwitters’s use of bus 
tickets, and beyond—has been a history of iæcixs:on, of involving more 
and more intractable material from modern society ın the name of the 
refusal to let art become mere culinary pleasure. If anything gets 
excluded, it is actually the no longer valid aspects of the art of the past. 
The modern crisis in the notion of the work of art comes about precisely 
because Duchamp and others needed to question the possibility of art's 
truth to the point of the destruction of art. The vital issue is how works 
of art, while just being objects, reveal and articulate aspects of modern 
life which otherwise become repressed or fall into oblivion. 


The Spectral Other 


Like those who see art as mere ideology, Beech and Roberts effectively 
claim that they have already penetrated to the heart of the aesthetic, 
which is why they now think they need to offer a theory of its spectre. _ 
This ‘definitional other’, though, traps them in the dialectical position of 
being parasitic on what they wish to oppose.” They are led to the prob- 
lem familiar from the short-lived ability of works of art to be part of the 
avant-garde: without what it opposes, there could be no avant-garde in 
the first place, and today’s avant-garde 1s, if it survives, tomorrow's tradi- 
tion. Art must always rely upon the orders of significance which it 
rejects, otherwise the point of its rejection is lost. In this sense there is 
nothing new in Beech and Roberts's invocation of ‘the philistine’: it 
merely renames a familiar aspect of the history of modern art and its 
reception. The exclusion Beech and Roberts are themselves prone to in 
attributing such exclusions to the aesthetic lies in the assumption that 
they already know the answer to what art can tell them.?3 Why otherwise 


31 I am aware thar the notion of ‘spectre’ 1s supposed to avoid such dialectical dependence, 
but I can see no way in which ıt can do the work Beech and Roberts wish ıt to withour 
becoming involved ın the crap I suggest here. 

33 Much the same objection made here to Beech and Roberts œn be made to Malcolm Bull's 
essay, ‘The Ecstasy of Philisnnism’, NLR 219, pp 22-41. Bull writes of a ‘Liberarton from art 
itself (p. 41) suggested by philistinism besed on Nictrache's vention of Socrates in The Berth of 
Tragedy. This position presupposes ther what belongs to the sesthetic can be clearly demar- 
cated, and thus that one can sdvocare the ‘destruction of art’ (p. 40). I do not think that the 
boundaries between the aesthetic and its other are either as clear or es ngid as this If art os 
linked to freedom in the way I suggest, this position—which does have the advantage of 
iovolying serous historical reflection on the notion of philistinism—s pocentally even more 
reactionary than Beech and Roberts's. Bull also shares Beech and Roberts's sdea char it 1s hard 
to find real examples of philisrines. to make a start, a list of a few chosce former Tory MPs would 
surely suffice. Theoretical difficulnes sometimes disappear in the face of the real social wodd. 
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do they feel the need to articulate its ‘defteztional other’ (my emphasis) as 
a way beyond existing theories of the aesthetic? The obvious claim 
against this is that people who engage with ert both as producers and 
receivers always have the potential (even if it is rarely actualized) to artic- 
ulate something that has failed to be articulated up to now. As such, the 
idea of a ‘definitional’ other actually becomes more rigid than what it 
opposes. It is worth remembering in this connection that it is those who 
reject the art and aesthetics of modernism who have most often been on 
the side of political reaction. Despite this, I do not wish to maintain in 
this respect that there is a stable position to be taken up in these matters. 
There can be times when aesthetic autonomy plays an essential function 
in defending the freedom for new articulation, and there can also be con- 
texts where the prioritization of the defence of aesthetic autonomy may 
become mere self-indulgent ideology. Without the tension created by 
the aim of aesthetic autonomy, though, this whole dimension of the sig- 
nificance of art in modernity becomes lost. 


It should by now be very clear in what ways I adhere to the idea, often 
unfashionable on the Left, that the consigning to indifference of the 
great works of the ‘bourgeois tradition’ in so much radical thinking 
about ert is a disastrous mistake. This is actually an everyday issue with a 
clear political dimension, of precisely the kind Beech and Roberts appeal 
to without giving any serious examples of what they mean. Anyone who 
has been involved in the attempt, say, to persuade students who reject it 
or ignore ıt of the value of great music or other art soon realizes that most 
of the rejection comes about because the language that would allow them 
access to it was never taught to them. Instead, such art is often incorpo- 
rated into an image of class society, where it is basically for ‘them’, and 
not ‘for the likes of us’. The fact that it is possible to overcome this resis- 
tance is not a direct route to political change, bur it can and does open up 
whole new worlds to many people: if that is not political, I do not know 
what 1s. 


If, as Beech and Roberts themselves suggest, art is a kind of language, it 
must be involved in a continuous process of redefining itself against what 
is not art. It does so in the way language users try to articulate that which 
resists the established resources of articulation by talking what may appear 
in terms of the existing rules to be nonsense. The problem with Beech and 
Roberts’s position here is that when they talk of the ‘voluptuous and prac- 
tical demands of the philistine’, against which art is ‘perpetually rewrit- 
ing’ its borders,34 it is not at all clear what they are referring to. They 
certainly never give any useful examples. Are they, for example, actually 
talking about—I am not being facetious here, merely baffled—taves, 
body-piercing, designer drugs, or whatever aspect of contemporary cul- 
ture is in some way transgressive (if fashionable) without, however, having 
the aesthetic claim to disclose truth, characteristic of masterpieces like 
Whiteread’s Hoxse? Why, though, is what they are saying so far from being 
exemplified in any accessible manner? In an article in Art Monthly, Roberts 
cites the ‘legacies of punk, travellers and ecological critique and the new 
dance-based musics’ as part of ‘art’s passage into the everyday’.>> Quite 


34 Beech and Roberts, ‘Spectres of the Aesthetic’, p. 127. 
35 John Roberts, ‘Notes on 90s Art’, Art Meazhly, no. 200, October 1996, p. 4. 


how he wishes to draw general conclusions from these sometimes very 
local (and very different) examples—ecological critique, after all, has its 
roots in Romantic philosophy, which can hardly be said of dance-music— 
for the broader questions of the significance of art and politics in moder- 
Nity escapes me. 


The reason for much of Beech and Roberts’s vagueness seems once again 
to be the tendency for being led by theories without establishing 
whether the theories are actually in touch with what they are supposed to 
render intelligible. When Beech and Roberts claim that ‘there can be no 
fixed or stable character or origin for the question of aesthetic value’, 
they are just parroting another one of those Derridean shibboleths which 
have been shown, by Manfred Frank, Peter Dews, myself and, increas- 
ingly, many others, to rest on the Heidegger/Derrida straw man of a 
monolithic ‘Western metaphysics’ grounded in an ‘originary’ Cartesian 
subjectivity which dominates its Other. As I suggested above, the 
Romantic conception of subjectivity, which is probably most character- 
istic of thinking about the self in the modern period—think of how the 
idea of a subject which is not the ground of itself plays a vital role in 
modernist literature from Btichner’s Lexx to Proust’s A Ja recherche and 
beyond—did not regard the subject as a ‘stable point of origin’ and 
linked it to art for precisely this reason. Neither, for that matter, has art 
generally been conceived of, except perhaps by some aesthetes 1n the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century, as solely constituted 1n terms of disin- 
terested pleasure. 


While trying to locate us ‘new aesthetes’ ın some repressive, antiseptic 
sphere beyond dirty, but sexy philistine reality, Beech and Roberts end . 
up in a position which 1s itself largely divorced from all the historical, 
social and political reasons why what art revealed mattered and might 
still matter. They do so on the basis of a theory which has neither the 
novelty nor the radical charge that they claim for it. Indeed, in terms of 
the contemporary politics of the developed Western world, their theory 
basically conspires with the enemy. The concerns of this particular new 
aesthete are with the democratic availability of art—both ın terms of 
reception and production—which these days is once again increasingly 
becoming the preserve of the dominant classes. This might appear mis- 
taken. On the side of reception, ‘the Classics’ are, for example, in one 
sense evidently more available, in the form of cheaper books, CDs, films, 
TV series of books and so on, than ever before. At the same time, the ideas 
and images associated with the Classics generally locate them in a mythi- 
cal past, rather than making them promises for the future which, as the 
repositories of unfulfilled past hopes and wishes, can currently illumi- 
nate and orient lives. Despite all its faults,3? Walter Benjamuin’s insis- 
tence on the need continually to redeem the past, rather than to assume 
that the task is the creation of some completely new future, is a vital 
reminder of what one risks by surrendering the past to the enemy. The 
fact 1s that significant works of art make hermeneutic demands which 
contemporary theory too often simply ignores or represses: hence the 


3 Beech and Roberts, ‘Spectres of the Aesthetic’, p. 127. 
37 Foc a critique of Benyamin’s reliance on theology, sec my From Rementsctsm te Critscal 
Theery, ch 8. 
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revealingly Oedipal sense in theories like Beech and Roberts's that 
autonomous art works must now be put in their ideological place, rather 
than acknowledged as continuing challenges to our self-understanding. 
On the side of production, the examples of the contemporary hegemony 
are legion: the effective removal of music from the curriculum of many 
British schools ıs only one example of the reduction in posstbilities for 
aesthetic production that is inherent in the conception of education as 
‘training’ that now dominates large parts of the political spectrum. In 
relation to phenomena of this kind, suspicion of aesthetic education as a 
repression of ‘philistine pleasures’ looks more and more like a luxury for 
theorists who now wish to reject what others may never even get the 
chance to try. 


Uses and Misuses of Culture and Theory 


Anyone who wishes to contribute to progressive cultural change cannot 
ignore the fact that the dissemination of culture is now inextricably 
bound up with market forces and mechanisms which will not disappear 
in the foreseeable future, though their effects could very easily be miti- 
gated if there were the political will to do so. This leads to a complex 
series of choices. If one tries to establish a radically alternative concep- 
tion or form of culture, one is always faced with the fact that one is both 
parasitic on established culture anyway, and at the same time liable to be 
at best marginal to wider social developments. Clearly, individual artists 
who are radically opposed to dominant trends must take up marginal 
positions, thereby risking exclusion or oblivion: to the extent that Beech 
and Roberts wish to draw attention to what otherwise may be ignored ın 
the contemporary art scene, I have absolutely no quarrel with them, 
though I doubt the validity of their evaluative framework. It is, though, 
important to make heuristic distinctions between what artists may get 
up to and what one can do as a theorist. Theorists must try to understand 
the wider picture, and are generally ill-advised if they regard themselves 
as belonging to some kind of aesthetic avant-garde. A progressive cul- 
tural politics cannot merely be based on the rejection of existing high 
culture, however much that culture may be distorted by the commodity 
world. If one tries to argue for the use of the new technical possibilities 
for the dissemination of culture in a progressive manner, both by reap- 
propriating existing culture which has already proved its ability to sus- 
tain its value, and by defending and interpreting artistic innovations, 
one is faced with a continual battle with past and existing reactionary 
appropriations. Beech and Roberts’s wider theoretical position gives few 
reasons for even enjoining that bartle. 


It is a further serious mistake here not to recognize that some famous 
works may well play the established role they do because they are simply 
better than what else there is on offer. I make no apology for the lack of a 
relativizing proviso here. The contemporary concentration on pluralism 
of taste and on what is marginalized and excluded from dominant evalu- 
ations should not lead towards an abolition of discrimination that 
ignores the ineliminable role of tradition in aesthetic evaluation. If 
jadgements of taste cannot be just radically subjective, then they are 
subject to the same possibility of argumentative validation as cognitive 
and ethical yudgements. This is not a speculative point: a society which 
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creates more space for such argumentative exchange at all levels is a more 
democratic society. There is no point in seeking to avoid the dangers 
involved ın cultural evaluations: how else could works like Beethoven’s, 
which legitimately come to be valued, also be used as marketable com- 
modities, or worse? Take an obviously extreme case: we have all probably 
seen the bit of Nazi film of Furtwängler (reluctantly) conducting Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony in front of Hitler. Perhaps, along with the 
familiar and indispensable reflections on the modern relationship bet- 
ween high culture and totalitarian politics, we ought also still to listen to 
what Furtwängler actually achieved in such performances. Along with 
making a very regrettable contribution to Nazi propaganda, the fact is 
that his actual performances shatter the complacent surface of so many 
conceptions of Viennese classical music. The performances can thereby 
now still appeal, if they ever get the chance to hear them, precisely to 
those who think culture should be a protest against mere surface 
beauty.” In the face of the dangerous universalizing and levelling ten- 
dencies in mass culture it now seems to me important—and more feasi- 
ble—to reclaim great art from its misappropriations, in the name of the 
potential it offers for a more communicative and less deluded society, as 
well as for straightforward aesthetic pleasure, than to spend all our time 
suggesting how much it is really just a function of dominant ideologies, 
or represses the ‘philistine’. The concentration camp commandant who 
listens to Schubert must continue to haunt us, but that can be seen as a 
reason to free Schubert from the ideological sentimentalization he was 
subject to then and now, rather than just to regard his music as part of 
the failure of bourgeois culture to prevent barbarism. One can, simply, 
expect too little as well as too much of such culture. There is indeed 
nothing to say that great art has per se any necessary moral or other 
improving effects, but that is a reason for a vigilance which tries to 
oppose self-evidently ideological approaches to art, not a counsel of 
despair. There are no easy positions here, but that should not lead to the 
illusion that only a position which completely rejects the bourgeois tra- 
dition is politically apt. 


While questions of art and the aesthetic may offer crucial new ways of 
understanding where we are, they are, more often than not, unlikely to 
be immediate motivational factors in major political transformations. 
My desire to reclaim the understanding of traditions of modern art may 
sound wildly optimistic, but the first step is realistic, given the limita- 
tion just suggested. One should demand of approaches to aesthetic ques- 
tions that they not contribute to further cultural impoverishment via the 
levelling of discrimination characteristic of some postmodern theorizing 
and, of course, even more characteristic of the consumer world itself. In 
the view I am proposing, then, the semantic resources in great art require 
protection from misappropriation and those resources potentially feed 
into progressive cultural politics, even if they may not play a direct role 
in effecting change. Significant art—including popular culrure—is 
often most important as a means of articulating or sustaining the hopes, 
dreams, repressed tensions, end symbolic resources in society which are 





38 Try, foc example, Furtwangler's recordings of Brahms Symphooses during and after che 
War, which emphatically ‘rewnte the borders’ of our understanding of Brahms’ relatson- 
ship to the Classicel and Romantic traditions 
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often not articulated and are ignored by the dominant forms of commu- 
nication and education. This can, for example, initially be just ac the 
level of individual feelings which are better articulated through music—— 
though there we can again encounter the concentration camp comman- 
dant—but it must also be at the level of revealing possibilities for 
organizing recalcitrant, stale or rejected material into new forms which 
can feed into cognitive and ethical forms of understanding, or at the crit- 
ical level of a challenge to the cress stupidity of much of the commodity 
world. The freedom involved in both aesthetic reception and production 
of the kind at issue here is not freedom for voluptuous bodily pleasures 
‘without guilt’; it is instead the ability imaginatively to engage with and 
transcend constraints, in ways which feed into so many aspects (includ- 
ing erotic aspects) of our dealings with others. It 1s, therefore, connected 
to issues of communication, meaning and truth. 


An essential precondition of all these issues, absent from Beech and 
Roberts’s position, is, then, that the issues really only matter if art and 
aesthetics are, as Heidegger, Adorno, Gadamer and other heirs to the 
Romantic tradition maintain, essentially connected to what I term the 
‘culture of truth’.29 Making the ‘philistine’ the spectre of the aesthetic has 
the further serious disadvantage that it obscures how in modernity the 
aesthetic is, to appropriate Beech and Roberts’s questionable terminology 
for a moment, the spectre of the rigidly cognitive. The emergence of 
Romantic aesthetics was connected to the origins of the ides of ‘nihilism’, 
to the rise of what has become the world of scientism and to the resultant 
metaphysics which now assumes everything about our access to the world 
is either ultimately digitally encodeable or describable in the reductionist 
terms of contemporary physicalism.4° This metaphysics may well be, as 
the work of Heidegger, Adorno and others suggests, in some way con- 
nected to the reduction of use-value to exchange-value inherent in the 
commodity structure, but it is not simply a fwectzorx of that reduction. It is 
vital to differentiate the effects of different kinds of systematic reduction in 
modernity, otherwise we end up with a passive sense that what is happen- 
ing is, like Heidegger's ‘history of being’, wholly beyond the direct influ- 
ence of human action.“ We may these days be more aware of the limits of 
the effectiveness of political intervention, but theories which merely add 
to the sense that nothing can be done effectively conspire with the Right’s 
mythological claims about the supposed inability of the state to solve 
social problems. If the essential concern of radical cultural politics is with 
‘world-making’ we now need convincing resources, new and old, for cre- 
atively criticizing a world which will indubitably be made more and more 
on the basis of the information revolution and of physicalist conceptions 
of science. 


In the unbelievably arid terms of much contemporary debate, the choice 
here has recently come to be seen as between the crude scientism exempli- 
fied by Richard Dawkins and Peter Atkins, and a form of desperately 
defensive theology that is regarded by some as the only hope of overcom- 





9 Bowie, From Rementrcrm te Crittcal Theory, ch. 9. 
4° See Andrew Bowie, ‘Romanticism and Technology’, Redscal Philesspby, no. 72, July- 
August 1995; and From Remeatocism te Critros! Thery. 
41 From Romantism te Critscal Thery, cb. 9 and the conclusion. 
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ing the nihilism of modern materialist science. That this is a very bad 
alternative was already apparent to German Idealist and Romantic 
philosophers, and 1s a further reason for taking the history of philosophy 
much more seriously than Beech and Roberts do. At their best, the 
Idealist and Romantic philosophers saw no necessary contradiction be- 
tween the validity in their own terms of the claims of natural science and a 
non-reductive view of nature that did not rely upon dogmatic theology. 
Art was for them the locus of a self-understanding which helped us to 
come to terms with our place within a nature that was not reducible to 
what science can tell us about it. The two most evident theoretical sources 
of resistance to the assumptions of those who see the world ın scientistic 
or theological terms are, as the Idealists and Romantics realized, the irre- 
ducibility of subjects with a capacity for individual judgement and for 
non-rule-bound innovation to objectifying theories, and the meaningful- 
ness of what those subjects can produce that cannot finally be theoret- 
ically explained. 


The history of modern thought has in many ways been a history of the 
gradual subversion of Enlightenment hopes for human autonomy. This 
has, especially in recent theory, been seen, on the one hand, in terms of 
post-Darwinian—and sometimes Marxist—attempts to subordinate 
subjectivity to scientific naturalism, but, on the other, of the claim that 
the very dominance of scientific naruralism 1s itself the result of the his- 
tory of a subject which tries to be lord and master of nature. Ways 
beyond this disastrous theoretical choice between the abolition of the 
potential for autonomy of the subject in the name of science, and the 
simultaneous return of that subject as the source of the scientific domi- 
nation of the nature of which it is only a part, have yet to be developed in - 
a politically effective way. Some of the necessary philosophical and polit- 
ical resources for overcoming this bad alternative are, though, already 
implicit in the wider philosophical implications of the history of aesthet- 
ics, a history which some on the Left have still adequately to understand. 





A Some of what Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Novalis, Schlegel, Schleiermacher and others 
say just repeats old errog or produces new ones, but if one is to escape the merely histoci- 
cist tendency of much work on their philosophy, one needs to look for the moments where 
they open new perspectives on the farure, noc for the ways in which they are merely part of _ 
their era The new perspectives often only become fully apparent when an ides they adum- 
brated comes to pley a major role in subsequent theory. The contemporary philosophical 
interest in their work has come about precisely because the work has proved co be durable, 
by posing questions which here returned to haunt philosophy today. Neither ın the arts, 
nor in philosophy does tradicion just mean reperition. 
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John Howe 


Fela Antkulapo Kuti: 
An Honest Man 


Through an accident—performing a service for a friend of his in London 
—] was invited to stay in Fela’s house the first time I visited Africa. In 
1973 the naira was high, Lagos hotels were expensive as well as bad, and I 
was not rich, so I accepted. For six weeks or so, off and on, I was treated as a 
privileged member of Fela’s entourage and spent much time in his com- 
pany. We were six weeks apart in age, enjoyed one another’s conversation 
and had many noisy arguments. 


Despite the inconvenience of my presence, other members of the very large 
household eventually tolerated me, and I learned a thing or two. One was 
that sooner or later I was going to have to amuse people publicly to show 
that I wasn’t just a bore. You've got to go in for Worst Dancer’, people said 
when they bad seen me dance. 


Worst Man Dancer, accompanied by Best Woman Dancer, was a late- 
Friday-night competition at Fela’s Shrine club, then in Surulere. Another 
turn was a competitive karaoke act by his friends Jx and Feelings Lawyer, 
singing Fela’s current hit Gentleman. The Worst Dancers, often the same 
three guys, were of course actually very good dancers, good enough to 
dance comically on purpose. ‘I’m very shy’, I whined. ‘I’m not good enough 
for Worst Dancer.’ But they were adamant. ‘You're a natural’, they said 
unsmilingly. I was to be a good sport. My heart sank. 


Well lubricated from the bar and the back yard, I gloomily took the floor 
with fifty or sixty competitors. Three senior dancing girls moved about the 
floor and conferred, choosing the finalists. They ignored me. Saved! I 
headed for the bar in relief. But when Fela announced the finalists’ names 
he added: ‘It is my privilege, as master of ceremonies, to name a fourth 
finalist...’ He was chuckling. Shit! I was in the finals. The orchestra revved 
up and the seven of us took the floor, each dancing alone. One by one, Fela 
called the finalists on stage to catch the footlights. He left me till last. 


Late Friday night at the Shrine was always one of the world’s most mind- 
blowing musical experiences. Fela’s original sound, of which one often 
hears echoes these days in other people’s music, and to which no recording 
has ever done justice, had a uniquely magisterial, scowling grandeur. At 
full volume, ten feet ın front of the whole orchestra and surrounded by its 
speakers, the sound would pick you up and flog you around like a house- 
wife dusting a doormat. That’s what it felt like when it was my turn to cut 
loose for the audience. I mean, I was really dancing well. 
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By the end of the number the whole house was on its feet, shouting my 
name through helpless tears of laughter. People kept coming up to me the 
next day and saying how funny I had been. I can still hear Fela’s malicious 
baritone giggle as he gave me my prize: a Joe Tex album, stolen later that 
night before it could be played. We were friends ever since, little affected 
by the long pauses between our meetings. I am sorry that there will be no 
more of them. 


Names and Origins 


Olufela Oludotun Olusegun Ransome-Kuti changed his name to Aniku- 
lapo Kuti at the end of the 19708. ‘Anikulapo’ is a Yoruba word, usually 
translated as ‘he who carries death in his pouch’, chosen in preference to the 
Batish name Ransome, whose un-African sound had been irritating him 
for years. Alchough the name had been adopted voluntarily by his grandfa- 
ther, an Anglican minister, Fela characteristically described it as a ‘slave 
name’. In fact, one of Fela’s recent ancestors had been a slave. His mother ~ 
Funmilayo, whose maiden name was Thomas, was the granddaughter of an 
Terha man captured and enslaved in childhood, who arrived in the Egba 
region around Abeokuta on foot from Freetown in Sierra Leone, where he 
had been released in 1834 following the British abolition of slavery. 


Questions of identity appear self-evident, or anyway self-regulating, and 
therefore a distraction from serious matters to people whose histories are, 
so to speak, their own: to the British, French, Americans or Chinese. But 
they loom large in the consciousness of those recently colonized, whose 
ancestors have been enslaved, whose countries have been delineated and 
named by foreigners. Renaming individuals, cities, perhaps a whole coun- - 
try, can be seen as psychologically liberating. French commentators in their 
shameless way have not hesitated to use words like ‘authenticity’ and 
‘négritude’ about Fela. 


Artists are suggestible by nature, naive, ‘child-like’, idealistic. How, other- 
wise, could they spend their lives trying, often vainly, to convey beauciful 
visions to other people, instead of doing something more immediately 
bankable? Fela’s parents were distinguished professionals, both teachers, 
his father the Rev. I.O. Ransome-Kuti (who died when Fela was seventeen) 
an eminent headmaster and also a notable liturgical composer and choir- 
master, his mother Funmilayo a ground-breaking femunist, fierce political 
activist and Lenin Peace Prize laureate who was a friend of Ghana's 
Nkrumah and had met Mao Tse-Tung. They were well-off and well- 
known, and probably did not envisage a career as a popular musician for 
any of their children. The ferocious childhood discipline Fela later recalled 
may have had something to do with concentrating his mind on school- 
work. However, when he was nineteen his mother bowed to the inevitable 
and sent him to study music at a London institution. Spankings or no, he 
came from a prominent liberal and intellectual family, one that had a firm 
idea of service to the fellow citizen, of noblesse oblige. 


Accounts of Fela as a young man show him as witty and energetic, with 
talents as a communicator, eager to organize bands and play music— 
jazz trumpet in the early days—not very successfully although with 
great application, bur strait-laced and conventional: scared by horror films, 
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afraid of getting girls pregnant—and perhaps of girls—not a drinker, per- 
suaded by his elder brother that cannabis drives people mad. He married 
Remi ‘Taylor, the mother of his three eldest children, in London and 
returned to Nigeria in 1963, working briefly for the Nigerian Broad- 
casting Corporation and starting his first real band the Koola Lobitos, 
which played jazz and the Ghanaian form ‘highlife’. His mother urged him 
one day to play music his own people could understand, not jazz, and he 
began experimenting with new forms and instruments. He and Remi were 
soon living amicably apart, and in the mid-1960s he discovered, more or 
less simultaneously, cannabis and what one might call ‘girls in general’. 
Later, towards the end of the Nigerian civil war, the Koola Lobitos made a 
financially disastrous tour of the us. Fela stayed in Los Angeles for several 
months and was politicized there by a girl friend, the singer Sandra Smith, 
a member of the Black Panther Party, who persuaded him to be proud of 
Africa and recognize what had been done to it. 


Returning to Nigeria in 1970, Fela relaunched the band in larger form 
under the name Africa 70. He had abandoned highlife and was playing a 
new kind of music, recognizably jazz-influenced, that he called Afro-Beat. 
The band in the early 1970s normally had around fourteen instrumental- 
ists, including four or five horns, four or five drummers and three guitarists 
with Fela singing, conducting and playing, at that time, electric key- 
boards—he had already given up the trumpet but had not yet taken up the 
tenor sax which was usually present in the 1980s. Like any large band 
Africa 70's (later Egypt 80’s) lineup often varied slightly. Visiting musi- 
cians, some very well known such as Ginger Baker, Lester Bowie and Hugh 
Masekela, would sit in. Of the instrumentalists whose contribution was 
important enough to be defining, I would mention the jazz drummer Tony 
Allen and the baritone saxaphonist Lekan Animashun. Apart from maracas 
and minor percussion instruments, there was a variable number of female 
backup singers. Up to four dancers at a time performed ın the spot-Lit 
‘cages’ that some visitors found offensive. From 1970, too, Fela began to 
pour out the stream of tunes and lyrics, all lasting a whole side of a twelve- 
inch Lp, that continued until the late 1980s. A few are in Yoruba but most 
are in pidgin, the English-based lingua franca of the West African coast. It 
is a language that adapts easily to mockery, criticism and satire: the uses to 
which Fela consistently put it. 


Satire, Progressive and Regressive 


The eighty-odd published lyrics—there are said to be more in the pro- 
duction pipeline—constitute a meandering but structurally simple dis- 
course whose details are sometimes obscure to noo-Nigerians. The earliest 
is entitled Bey Africa (1970); the first big hit was the Yoruba-language 
Jeun Ko'Ks (1971). The consistent themes attack injustice in various 
forms: racism on world and local levels, gross inequalities of income and 
opportunity, corruption, the threat of real force that subtends govern- 
ment in general and military government in particular. Minor themes 
attack pretentiousness and ill-judged imitation: the 1973 track Gentle 
man pokes fun at people who dress with suffocating formality—vest, tie, 
socks, three-piece suit—in the Turkish-bath climate of Lagos; irs hugely 
popular companion piece Lady, published the following year, rather 
ambivalently describes the demanding nature of ‘African woman’, liable 
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to sit down and eat before men, and even claim equality if given half 
a chance. 


Gentleman is progressive and Lady, superficially at least, rather the oppo- 
site, despite a tone of grudging admiration for this stroppy woman. This is 
characteristic of Fela. He had no interest in perfect philosophic correctness 
which has a very limited role in showbiz. And, ın any case, what with one 
thing and another, contradictions of a sometimes painful sort were ap- 
parent in Fela’s own life and household. Some lyrics like Unknown Soldier 
(1979)' and Coffin for Head of State (1981)? are personal, but titles like Why 
Black Men Dey Suffer, Zombis, Alagbon Close Expenseve Shit, Sorrow, Tears and 
Blood, Dog Eat Dog, VIP,4 ITT’ and Beasts of No Nation® are really a string 
of anarchist slogans directed against a system, and a series of regimes, 
that seemed to get steadily more venal and oppressive throughout his 


Fela’s political programme, to the extent that he had one, was perpetually 
under construction; his political judgement was usually hasty, often flawed, 
sometimes (for example his initial approval of Id: Amin’s antics on the 
ground that if the Western media were against the Ugandan despot he 
couldn’t be all bad) almost perverse; but his political preywdices—pro-Afncan, 
pro-underdog, anti-pomp and anti-injustice—were generally sound. They 
are gut feelings shared by most Africans. When Fela spoke—as he often 
did—in the name of ‘Africa’, he may have been projecting some of the atti- 
tudes of a famous, eccentric, successful, Westernized, upper-class Yoruba anar- 
chist and bohemian on a largely uncomprehending continent; but people 
also understood that the Africa he referred to was a colonized Africa whose 
private history had been disrupted by outside forces and needed to be 
relaunched. This knack of being wrong, but right, endeared Fela to his con- 
stituents, but also puzzled everyone and enraged the powerful individuals 
implicitly criticized, at the same tıme providing them with ammunition to 
use against him. 


Some obituarists have mentioned fiery political diatribes delivered from 
the stage of the Shrine. Few, if any, have pointed out that until quite recently 
these were often more like stand-up comedy routines than speeches. 
The audience reaction included a lot of laughter, often at familiar sallies. 
Laughter—by no means always harshly mocking—came easily to Fela, and 





‘In 1977, Fela’s house at 14a Agege Motor Road was burnt down. A tribunal found that 
the fire which destroyed the house, the surgery belonging to Dr Beko Ransome-Kun and 
several vehicles had been started by ‘unknown soldiers’. 

* Fela's mother Funmilayo, aged seventy-seven at the time, was badly roughed up and 
injured dunng the burning of Kalakure and died less than fourteen months later. Fela 
blamed the army for shortening her life and carried a symbolic coffin to the house of the 
head of stace—General Olusegun Obasanjo, a fellow Egba and the only Nigerian military 
leader to step down voluntarily for an elected government. Fela later said Obasanjo had 
been warned by a Westem intelligence organization to destroy Fela before he destabilized 
the government. This song commemorates the occasion and Mrs Ransome-Kun. 

3 The address of Lagos CID headquarters Newspaper shorthand often refers to suspects 
‘charting to detectives at Alagbon Close’ 

4 Vagabonds in Power 

5 International Thief Thief. Chief Abiola, another Egba, was chairman of rrr Nigeria A 
dispute over a recording deal played a part. 

é The original sleeve cover bears a phocomoatage of Ronald Reagan, Margaret Thatcher 
aod Pik Botha. 
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an important part of his talent was the ability to make others laugh. It 
occurs to me that he may have felt secretly that this meant he was not seri- 
ous—lke his parents, like his doctor brothers—and that some such secret 
fear may have subtended his prolonged head-butting contest with the 
Nigerian authorities. 


The Shrine audience was disproportionately middle class since the price of 
entry, modest by Lagos club standards, was increasingly beyond the means 
of most Lagosians. Of course, other places offer good live music, same by 
internationally known bands, but only the Shrine could offer such an indi- 
vidual sound accompanied by jokes, verbal fireworks and (on the right 
night) some ‘traditional’ ceremonial,’ carried out at a run to distinguish it 
(Fela once told me) from the solemnity of ‘European religion’. It was an 
avant-garde place with a strange, somewhat feverish atmosphere and repu- 
tation. Respectable people, especially women, often claimed to be afraid to 
go there; even habitués drawn by the music could harbour exaggerated 
beliefs and anxieties about the club, its owner and his followers.® 


However, these avant-garde intellectual admirers, relatively few in number 
and ambivalent about Fela’s political and sociological attitudes, were not 
the musician's real constituency. That was to be found among people who 
cannot afford to go to night-clubs, the overwhelming majority in Nigeria's 
cities, especially in the Yoruba south-west.? It should be understood that, 
from a European viewpoint, large African cities are sociologically in 
another time as well as another continent. Vertiginous disorderly physical 
expansion; impoverished and exploited populations of newly-transplanted 
villagers—in Lagos’s case, Yoruba in their majority but with many speak- 
ers of other tongues; stressful and unhealthy living conditions; the dis- 
tortion, slow loss or outright abandonment of defining social traditions; 
corruption and economic chaos that appear never-ending: all these things 
recall nineteenth-century London or turn-of-the-century New York—but 
without the triumphant capitalist expansion. However, recognizable forms 
of moral-religious and socialist-syndicalist dissent coexist with what 
might be called pre-Enlightenment comportments. The aspect most rele- 
vant here is an impassioned personalization of social and political attitudes 
by populations who do not recognize, or do not trust, the institutional 
framework provided for their expression. "° 





7 The ceremony took abour thirty seconds and involved sprinkling libations of egagere, a 
dangerously powerful ‘native gin’ made from distilled palm wine. I always thought Fela 
made the ceremony up as he went along, sbamanfashion, but with many references to 
Yoruba animust tradition. 

® In another club one night with Fela and his unmistakably louche and glamorous reanue 
I heard myself being described as ‘one who like orgies’. The speaker, a poor-but-honest 
looking school-masterly figure, did not know me—or evidently Fela—nor I him. His 
judgement was based solely on my Europeanness and the fact that I bad arcrved with Fels. 
9 And to a lesser burt still marked extent in other countries, especially English-speaking 
West African countnes. 


government, the army and the police—have come to be seen as discredited, the urban 
population, having emerged from a variety of orginal backgrounds, feels unrepresented 
aod may follow, provisionally at least, any figurehead that looks convincing. The religious 
fundamentalism thar occupies this credibility vacuum in some Muslim countnes cannot 
prevail in a regioo as culturally diverse as southern Nigeria A populist discourse of a more 
experrmencal kind 1s a better bet. 
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Street Polemic 


The loyalty of these groups, surely among the true wretched of the Earth, is 
not won with a couple of hit records or a few well-turned phrases, although 
these can start the process. Lagos street people may not be scholarly but 
they have heard a lot of political promises and seen plenty of would-be 
demagogues. They have a keen ear for hypocrisy, a sharp eye for pretension, 
the habit of scrutinizing candidates for their approval closely from all 
angles. They do not fetishize rationality—indeed rather the opposite—but 
fequire any discourse to be emotionally consistent with the candidate’s 
social behaviour. 


Fela was already a favourite son of those potholed, rubbish-strewo, clam- 
orous streets by the beginning of the 1970s, the passage of his battered 
Opel estate greeted by cries of his name or one of his self-awarded titles 
(Chief Priest! Black President!) from the anonymous passing crowd. It had 
been recognized that with Fela what you saw was what you got: insolent - 
informality of dress and behaviour, open use of hemp—as in other coun- 
tries illegal and set about with contradictory but strongly-held beliefs—a 
large, socially and tribally disparate household and retinue, voracious sex- 
ual promiscuity, not unlike that of some Western rock stars but justified 
with references to African polygamous tradition. The growing list of titles, 
Fela's musical brilliance, his near-genius as a bandleader and showman, 
seemed appropriate in the child of famous parents and particularly a 
famous mother, loved and, according to some, feared by the Egbas and 
other Yorubas for her formidable leadership of market women in opposi- 
tion to the British and local authorities. Fela too, on stage and in inter- 
views, was displaying a fearless eagerness to attack the government, not 
just for perceived incompetence, corruption’ and the like, but for illegiti- 
macy: for having seized power by force, for assuming the right to rule 
without consulting the ruled or obtaining their voluntary acquiescence. 
Even under the Gowon regime—gentlemanly by more recent standards— 
this kind of polemic, which was not always deeply considered or carefully 
phrased, had a risky side that went straight to the heart of the street. 


Over the years, as Nigeria’s oil boom faded and regimes succeeded one 
another, the list of these provocations grew. When secession was anathema 
after the defeat of Biafra, Fela said the Ibos had been right to secede and 
named his house the Kalakuta republic—Kalakuta after the name of a 
cell in which he had been detained briefly on a hemp charge. Under the 
Obasanjo regime he poured scorn on the government's attempts to increase 
food production and refused to take part ın Festac, a showpiece world 
African arts and culture festival mounted at great expense—and attended 
by financial scandals. In 1979 he married, in an improvised traditional 
ceremony, his current crop of 27 girl singers and dancers. This was taken as 
an oblique criticism of prominent Nigerians who posed as modern, 
monogamous men but openly kept numerous mistresses by whom they 
had children The hemp proselytizing, the major and minor hit-or-miss 
polemics on current events, continued throughout. So did Fela’s loyalty to 
his followers and his readiness, when asked, to help individuals ın need or 
1n trouble with the law. He could have become extremely rich by limiting 
the size of his household and concentrating on the commercial exploitation 
of his work—possibly the music itself, which is often roughly finished, 
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might also bave benefited. But the refusal to play the card of class exclu- 
sion, the decision instead to embrace the role of lumpen chieftain, made 
him a spendthrift: easy come, easy go, there are a lot of us so better buy a 
bus as well as a Range Rover. His household usually ate but its members 
were often broke—only a few stole from him. Senior musicians in the band 
grumbled about their pay. Alarming quarrels often erupted among the 
dancing girls over missing earrings or stolen underwear. As with a large 
band, so with a large househald—people are always arriving and leaving. 
Despite ‘communal’ aspects, Fela’s house was not a commune. There was 
a very definite hierarchy, and offences against it could result in physical 
chastisement. 


Some of these attitudes may seem more justifiable than others, but taken 
as a whole they, and the trouble they caused, made Fela a hero. Regular 
attempts to prosecute him for hemp possession were bought off or fought 
off, a refusal to yield anyone who had sought his help to their pursuers 
resulted in at least one attempted prosecution for abduction. In 1977, after 
a confused quarrel between a couple of Fela’s men and a traffic policeman, 
his house was attacked and burnt out by the local army regiment and many 
people, including Fela himself, his mother and younger brother, were 
beaten and injured. The land was later seized, without compensation, by 
the Lagos State government. In 1984, under the Buhari military regime, he 
was given a five-year sentence by a military tribunal for currency traffick- 
ing and served twenty months, being released some time after his elder 
brother Olikoye became Health Minister in the first Babangida govern- 
ment. The technical nature of the offence and the trivial sum involved— 
£2,600 sterling, a cash float for the band’s arrival in Los Angeles—made it 
absolutely clear that the prosecution was cynical and driven by the personal 
malice of someone highly placed in the Buhari regime. 


After bis release in 1986, Fela ‘divorced’ the 27 wives, but did not send 
them away—of course, some had already left. He continued to tour and 
play the Shrine, now in Ikeja near Lagos airport; the music continued 
to branch out in experimental directions, Fela now saying he wanted to 
write and play something equivalent to European classical music. In recent 
months, already unwell with the ams that killed him,‘ he was quoted as 
giving some sort of verbal approval to the Abacha government: astonish- 
ing, were it not for his illness and the fact that his younger brother Beko, a 
GP and human rights activist, was (and is) in jail in Maiduguri, convicted 
by a military tribunal of involvement in an alleged coup plot. 


Lagos a town whose population ıs unreliably estimated at eight to ten mil- 
lion, turned out for Fela’s funeral procession on 20 August, seven choked 
hours from Tafawa Balewa Square on Lagos Island to Ikeja. And there was 
a considerable presence of civilian, military and police grandees, not all 
Yorubas and not gloating, but mourning a great musician and Nigerian 
original, an awkward cultural asset who will be terribly missed. 





1 Rela actually died of heart failure brought on by what seems to have been an oppor- 
cunistic typhoid infection Olikoye beld a press conference to announce Fela had been 
suffering from AIDS, apparently against che wishes of the government which is bashful on 
the subject. 
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Maurice Glasman 


The Siege of the German Social Market 


The paradox of post-war European politics is that the most democratic 
economy in Europe, the German Social Market Economy, has underpinned 
the stability of continental currencies. The nghts available to German - 
workers and citizens both individually and collectively have been, and 
remain, amongst the most extensive of any capitalist economy known to 
history. Ironically, to achieve this, it was necessary to conceal the institu- 
tions of democratic economic governance behind a facade of fiscal ortho- 
doxy and Central Bank autonomy. The tragedy of Europe today is that 
the stringent requirements of the Maastricht convergence criteria are 
threatening not only the social guarantees embodied in the model but 
also the substantive practices of production that provided Germany with 
its industrial durability. In the name of creating a homogeneous ‘Europ- 
ean Economic Space’, the conditions of economic nationalism are being 
created. This 1s not new. As Karl Polany: has argued, the ever more intru- . 
sive commodification of human beings, nature and money has proved in- 
creasingly incompatible with human solidarity, and has furnished modern 
society with a fateful source of conflict for more than two centuries. 


The discipline of political economy founded by Townsend, Malthus and 
Ricardo was built upon two potentially irreconcilable premises. The first 
was that the economy was independent of society and based upon an 
equilibrium of supply and demand between the factors of production— 
labour, land and money. The second element emphasized the importance 
of statecraft and the policies necessary to sustain social stability and 
ıncrease prosperity.’ An abstract definition of the economy was com- 
bined with a substantive conception of politics. While self-regulating 
markets were invariably established by the newly sovereign nation state 
throughout the nineteenth century; the state subsequently acted to re- 
surrect the non-commodity status of labour, land and money it had been 
instrumental in abolishing. The first half of the twentieth century was 
characterized by different forms of political economy in which politics 
subordinated economics.” Regimes as diverse as New Deal America and 





1 David Ricardo, Ox the Prenceples of Polstscal Econsmy and Taxatton, Piero Sraffa and M. H. 
Dobb, eds, Cambndge 1951, Joseph Townsend, Dissertatrez oa the Peer Lows, Loodoa 
1776; Thomas R. Malthus, Aw Essey on the Primcrpls of Pepulateen [1798], Donald Winch, 
ed , Cambridge 1992. 

*See Giovanni Arrighi, The Leag Twexteth Century: Power, Politta and the Orrgras of Osr 
Tre, Verso, London 1994. 
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the Soviet Union, Nazi Germany and the post-war Federal Republic 
established political institutions which set the parameters of factor mar- 
ket value. 


It is now a central tenet of political and academic opinion that this 
relation has been reversed. The globalization of trade and innovations 
in communication technology have led to novel and severe constraints 
being placed on the capacity of political and social institutions to re- 
fract and assimilate the pressures of commodification.? Globalization, it 
is argued, necessitates a state economic policy predicated upon effec- 
tively cultivating national comparative advantage through ensuring 
attractive conditions for Direct Foreign Investment by eliminating those 
societal practices which impede self-regulating markets. 


Within this framework, the ‘flexible’ British economy is upheld as an ex- 
emplar of market efficiency in contrast to Germany, ın which democratic 
work practices, the necessity of managerial negotiation and constrained 
capital markets are said to hinder innovation and a rapid response to 
changing demand. High unemployment and sluggish growth are the 
results. This is a view promoted most vigorously by the Bundesbank 
and the German Employers’ Federation. National unification, European 
integration and the prevailing economic consensus have provided an 
unprecedented opportunity to dissolve the Social Market Economy by 
the political rmposition of market rules. 


The argument that Germany is stagnating due to its institutional rigid- 
ities, however, does not conform to the facts. Manufacturing exports 
were up 7 per cent between March and July of this year.4 Exports to 
Eastern Europe and Southeast Asia increased by more than 10 per cent.’ 
There has been a revival of economic activity in the Eastern Leads. While 
unemployment remains deplorably high, the welfare arrangements 
available to the unemployed in Germany are much more generous than 
those prevailing in Britain and the United States. Attempts by Kohl to 
whittle away welfare provision have met determined resistance from 
the trade unions. Even on the chosen terrain of neoliberal economics, 
the performance of the economy retains an edge since Germany has dis- 
placed Britain as the recipient of the largest Direct Foreign Investment 
in the European Union.® $14.7 billion of foreign investment came into 
Germany in the first half of 1997, compered to $11.6 billion into 
Britain.” Exports of cars, chemicals and machine parts continue to rise. 
The causes of internal German deflation and unemployment do not lie in 
the institutions of the Social Market. It is the fiscal orthodoxy imposed 
through the terms of the Maastricht convergence criteria, not democratic 
work practices, that have put the brakes on the German economy.* By 
generating domestic deflation and then exporting this by means of con- 





3 See Susan Strange, The Retreat of the Stats, Cambridge 1996. 
4 Economust Intelligence Unit, Country Report Germany, July 1997, p. 5. 
3 Chemical Market Reporter, August 1997. 
6 Frmancia! Trees, 16 August 1997, P. I- 
7 Fenenctal Trass, 10 Angust 1997, p. 20. 
8 See Edward Luttwek, ‘Central Bankism’, in Peter Gowan and Petry Anderson, eds, 
The Question of Exrepe, Verso, London 1997 See also David Soskice, “To the Core’, Praper, 
Jane 1997- 
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tinental monetary targets, it is hardly surprising that German exports 
have been primarily to those countries outside the domain of Bundes- 
bank strictures. To understand what is at stake it is necessary to clarify 
the meaning of the much-muisrepresented Social Market Economy.’ 


While every major state in Western Europe developed a strong central 
bank, extended welfare rights and adopted an industrial policy after 
1945, the degree of democracy established within the German economy 
was greater than in any other country participating in the world econ- 
omy. The Bundesbank has always had representatives of the Lande on 1ts 
governing council, while large companies have had to take account both 
of banks and, to a lesser extent, the workers’ representatives on their 
boards. But these arrangements did not in themselves exhaust the insti- 
tutional underpinning of the Social Market model. Not financial policy 
but industrial practice was the motor of social restoration, and this 
demanded new institutional arrangements within the labour market. 
Limitations on managerial prerogative concerning strategy, job-defini- - 
tion and the organization of production led, in defiance of the prevailing 
definition of economuc rationality, to successful enterprise adaptation to 
technological changes without sacrificing productive capacity. 


The Handwerk Organization 


The fundamental feature of the Social Market Economy was that social 
institutions mediated between market and state in order to preserve 
the non-commodity status of labour and knowledge. The most impor- 
tant institution in terms of education and ethical self-regulation within 
the economy is the artisan’s Haxdwerk organization. This represents all - 
artisans, enforces apprenticeship laws, administers the vocational train- 
ing system and distributes masters’ licences. The Master’s Certificate of 
Competency requires a seven-year apprenticeship culminating ın the 
production of a masterpiece and the passing of theoretical exams which 
include accounting, tax law and marketing courses. Any firm practising 
recognized artisan trades without the appropriate accreditation is liable 
to prosecution by the organization.” These trades range from chimney- 
sweep to precision optician, carpenter to orthopaedic shoe-maker, 
butcher to barber, car mechanic to neon-sign producer.'? Local chambers 
have the power to determine whether a firm is suitable to train appren- 
tices, and withdraw a firm’s training licence if this ıs not the case. This 
imposes public inspection of work practices and ensures certain sten- 
dards are upheld.** Vocational training in Germany is thus publicly reg- 
ulated and vocationally administered. 





? For a detailed analysis of the Socal Market Economy, see Maurice Glasman, Ussecasaery 
Suffering: Managing Market Utepie, Verso, London 1996, chs. 2,3. 

1° The Gew rer Ordaxag dis Handwerks of 1953 subdivided artisan trades into seven sec- 
tors: building and construction; metal; carpentry; clothing, textile and leather, food; 
health and bodily care, glass, paper and ceramics. 

** For a full list of the trades see Fredenck L McKitrick, Old World Craftsmen rate Medera 
Capitalists: Artisans iu Germany from Natrenal Socialism to the Federal Republec, 1939-1953, 
Doctoral Dissertation of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Columbia Unrversity 1994, pp. 
oxy. 

See W Franz and D Soskice, The German Apprenticeship System’, Working Paper 
FSO 94-302, Wissenschaftexentrum Berlin fur Somalforschung, Berlin 1994. 
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The distinctiveness of the German economy was that it was built around 
institutions which renewed and taught practical knowledge and skills. It 
was particularly effective in providing an environment within which 
small firms based upon skilled labour could provide specialized and cus- 
tomized services to industry. By the late 19703, 15.5 per cent of all 
employed persons in the Federal Republic worked in the Handwerk sec- 
tor. By 1985, 53 per cent of sixteen- to nineteen-year-olds were educated 
in its vocational training scheme, and the Handwerk sector contributed 
more than 13 per cent of GNP.%3 As the market for customized quality 
goods continues to grow, industry is increasingly reliant on Handwerk to 
supply tools, machinery and parts according to individual specifications 
which enables firms to switch production type quickly. In 1983 Hand- 
werk represented 496,000 firms, 3.9 million employees and had double 
the combined turnover of the chemical and motor industries.” In 1990 
Handwerk companies employed 12 million persons, two-thirds of all 
private sector employees. By 1993 Handwerken provided nearly 500,000 
apprenticeship places. 


By means of Handwerk, as well as works’ councils, the representation of 
employees on company boards and democratically administered pension 
funds, the economy was entangled within social institutions based upon 
the upgrading of skills and the preservation of ethics. By recognizing 
the importance of shop-floor expertise, local knowledge and experience 
were utilized to achieve product innovation and enterprise restructuring 
by the negotiated distribution of power within the firm.?© A substantive 
economy flourished, and Germany’s competitive advantage in com- 
parison with both market- and state-based economies grew significantly 
in each decade following the war. In terms of manufacturing exports, 
particularly in high value-added consumer goods and machine tech- 
nology, Germany retains a substantial trade surplus with its European 
neighbours and dominates those markets to its East. Yet, despite the 
success of its manufacturing sector, the productive practices character- 
istic of the German economy are threatened. Not by the market, but by 
the state. 


The Dangers of the Unregulated Market 


The death of the Social Market Economy has been regularly predicted 
since its formation. This time, however, the threat is intensified due to 
two new factors. The first 1s unification which has imposed enormous 
pressures in terms of cost and solidarity. Unemployment is highest in the 
former-GDR. The second arises from the fiscal requirements of monetary 





13 See B. Casey, “The Dual Apprenticeship System and the Recruitment and Retention of 
Young Persons in West-Germany’, Brrtssh Journal of Industrial Relatsens, vol. 24, DO. 4, 
1986, pp. 63-81 

14 For the effect thar ‘nartonal skill formation’ has on the performance of economics, ser 
Arndt Serge and Wolfgang Streeck, ‘Industrial Relations and Technical Change’ The Case 
foc an Extended Perspective’, in R. Hyman and W. Streeck, eds, New Tabuolegy and 
Industrial Relatreas, Oxford 1988, pp. 19—47 

13 See Wolfgang Streeck, “The Logics of Associatrve Action and the Terntorial Organization 
of Interests: The Case of German Handwerk’, in Sects! Institutions and Econom Performance: 
Stmdses of Industrial Relatsens ta Advanced Capitalist Ecomomss, London 1992, p. 106 

16 See Mark Elam, Markets, Morals and the Powers of Innovarion’, Eromemy and Seray, 
val. 22, BO. I, 1993, pp. I-41 
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integration. Internal demand and employment are being sacrificed in 
the pursuit of formal and arbitrary monetary targets. The OECD Report 
of August 1997 concludes that welfare cuts and unemployment in 
Germany are the result of an inappropriately severe monetary policy, 
leading to ‘an excessive dependence on exports’.‘7 The Maastricht Treaty 
is an attempt to impose by international agreement what could not be 
imposed through political negotiation: the subordination of a substan- 
tive economy to formal criteria. European Monetary Union, ın itself, 
could be beneficial for both employment and growth. The combined 
assets of each European country could offset speculation and thus protect 
purchasing power while allowing society to pursue a balance of targets 
rather than exclusively attend to inflation. The political setting of the 
rate does not, however, assert the autonomy of politics from what Roose- 
velt referred to as the ‘old fetishes of so-called international bankers’ .™® 
By means of the Maastricht Treaty, the Central Bank has institutional- 
ized its autonomy from politics. 


The strength of the Social Market Economy is that, in an increasingly 
knowledge-based economy, regulation is only effective if it works 
within the practices of sectoral expertise. External regulation is at best 
clumsy, at worst inappropriate. The viability of democratic, vocational 
self-regulation is indicated by the robust durability of Germany's pro- 
ductive economy, despite domestic deflation and global deregulation. 
The possibility of the democratic organization of the knowledge econ- 
omy relies, however, on a rejection of what Karl Polanyi calls ‘the com- 
modity fictions’.'? This is the idea that human beings, nature and 
money are produced for sale on the open market and that their value 
can be organized by market prices alone. The Social Market Economy - 
offers the possibility of constraining the commodification of human 
beings and nature while retaining a competitive market in real com- 
modities. In Germany, this has been successfully achieved over the past 
fifty years. The prevailing consensus, however, requires a homogeneous 
economic space for the organization of factor markets. The virtues of 
German economic governance have been declared vices and the cause of 
its problems. 


The substantive definition of the economy used here is based upon the 
premise that society is constituted by the relationship between human 
beings and nature as mediated by those technologies of practical knowl- 
edge through which society reproduces its practices and satisfies its 
needs. The distribution of practical knowledge (skills) and the degree 
of reciprocity (trust) fostered through Hasdwerk, for example, profes- 
sionalized sectors of working life which have no vocational status in 
other countries.?1 





7 OECD, German Report, Paris 1997, p. 17 

18 Sec Arrighi, The Leag Twenteth Century, p. 318 

19 Kari Polanyi, The Great Traasformatsen: The Political and Economic Origins of Our Time, 
Boston 1957; see also Glesman, Uzsearssery Sufferrmg, ch 1 

= See Karl Polanyi, “The Economy ss Instituted Process’, in George Dalton, ed , Premstree, 
Archasc aud Modera Econom, Boston 1968, pp. 139-74, also H.W. Pearson, ed., The 
Levedzbeed of ax, London 1977. 

** Wolfgang Screeck, ‘Productive Constraints On the Institutioosl Conditions of 
Diversified Quality Production’ in Sectal Institatzens and Econsmc Performance, pp I-40 
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The effects of an unconstrained market economy have remained constant 
throughout two centuries. They are the breakdown of community, the 
undermining of solidarity and an increase in crime, corruption and 
poverty. Through accepting the priority of monetary targets over pro- 
ductive practices, of formal criteria over substantive needs, the condi- 
tions are created for the disintegration of society. Any resistance to the 
market is defined as irrational and as a consequence nationalism emerges 
as a means of satisfying needs and preserving solidarity. The demoraliza- 
tion of the economy leads to the remoralization of the state, market 
reforms to nationalism. Formally the programme of demolition repre- 
sented by the Maastricht convergence criteria has been denounced by the 
SPD as well as by the trade unions, the Greens and the pps. But a lamen- 
table tactical opportunism led the SPD to oppose Kohl's attempt 
to loosen the public debt requirement by up-rating the value of the 
country’s gold reserves. And Shroder, a leading contender to be the 
SPD candidate for Chancellor, signals that social regulation is the prob- 
lem. However, the Social Market Economy is not dead yet. The strikes, 
demonstrations, protests, stoppages and marches that Kohl has encoun- 
tered in the past two years have been portrayed as irrational resistance to 
the demands of the market and the imperative of European Union. Yet 
what they have done is to set limits on the invasion of market forces, the 
hollowing out of society and the elimination of those institutions that 
protect the status of the person from both the market and the state. The 
most decisive battles now confronting Europe concern the fate of the 
Social Market Economy. Popular mobilizations in Italy and France have 
already created problems for the neoliberal offensive. In the nature of 
things, the political and social outcome in Germany will have momen- 
tous implications for the Continent as a whole. Either existing social 
conquests and productive arrangements will be defended—and an 
advance will be made towards constructing a Social Market in the Union 
as a whole—or there will be an ominous relapse to nationalist, indeed 
chauvinist, antagonisms and demagogy. 


a Maamaa 
a A possibility canvassed by various contributors to Gowan and Anderson, The Qaestees of 
Esrepe. 
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review 


David Goldblatt 


At the Limits of Political Possibility: 
The Cosmopolitan Democratic Project 


Liberal democracy, at its apparent moment of world historical triumph, 
is besieged. The ineffectiveness and timidity of economic policy in 
advanced capitalist states suggests a scission between the de jure sover- - 
eignty of those states (the legitimate right to rule in a demarcated terri- 
tory) and their de facto autonomy (the capacity to rule independently). 
Tossed on the high seas of a Promethean international economy, govern- 
ments seem unable to do any more than bind themselves thetorically and 
institutionally to the perceived dictats of structural deflation, fiscal rec- 
titude and deregulated labour markets. Within the European Union it is 
clear that sovereignty has been pooled and power redistributed to an ex- 
tent that neither political elites nor European publics had calculated for. 
If national governments have so little independent power, why bother 
voting for them? If power has passed elsewhere, to effectively unaccount- 
able supranational political institutions or international economic actors, - 
then on what does the legitimacy of democratic politics rest? The wide- 
spread distaste with which politics is currently contemplated in the 
West cannot be separated from these issues. At the very least it suggests 
that the legitimacy of liberal democratic politics, although as yet uncon- 
tested by alternative systems of governance, remains in need of substan- 
tial moral justification and practical reform. Such a historical conjuncture 
demands a democratic response that is both international and national ın 
1ts Orientation, and that understands the liberal democratic state at the 
confluence of global and local forces. In David Held’s Democracy and the 
Global Order we may have such a project. It is simultaneously a recon- 
struction of the normative presuppositions of democratic thought, an 
exploration of the international economic and social enmeshing of 
nation-states, and a provocative call for the democratization of both 
polity and economy, nation-states and the international state system. 


Of course, Held has not been alone in engaging with these issues. The 
idea of globalization has received considerable attention. Neoliberals 
have argued that significant differences between national economies are 
being progressively eroded as a homogeneous global economy emerges. 
They have welcomed the emergence of truly free global markets in capi- 
tal and goods (though, interestingly, not in labour), celebrate their effi- 
ciency and delight in the corresponding diminution of an essentially 





* David Held, Dawecrecy end the Global Order: From the Modern State te Cocmepelitan Governance, 
Polity Press, Cambeidge 1995, £45 HB, £13.95 PB. 
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malign state power. Such accounts have provided tempting targets for 
those more sceptically and less liberally minded.? Casual inspection 
reveals that, for all the increase in global trade and communications, 
most human social action continues to take place on a restricted spatial 
scale. Historical evidence suggests that contemporary forms of inter- 
national activity may actually be less than those witnessed in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The peculiarities of national 
economies are surprisingly resilient. Above all, nation-states remain 
both the sole site of a general political legitmacy and the locus of consid- 
erable and enduring powers. Empirically, the jury 1s still out on these 
debates. Held importantly moves that debate beyond economic affairs 
alone. Studies of culture, the environment, political decision-making 
and international law have all demonstrated the fragility of a purely 
national politics and the necessity of connecting these empirical debates 
to the normative questions they inevitably pose. 


Alongside these empirical studies, there have been significant recent 
innovations in normative and practical terms. The developing discourse 
of universal human rights, international lew, and global environmental 
regulation have all furnished important resources for Held’s work.? 
Where he departs from them is in placing these isolated mechanisms and 
issues in a much broader political context and insisting that geo-gover- 
nance is not simply a more effective model for elite cooperation but a 
central site of contemporary politics. That politics must be democrati- 
cally accountable if it is to be in any sense legitimate. 


In response to these debates, Held’s project in Democracy im the Global 
Order has three main elements. First, he has challenged the dominant, 
indeed hegemonic, model of liberal democracy, but on its own ground, 
arguing that its own internal premises logically demand a more radical 
model of democracy than hitherto considered acceptable by liberal 
democrats. Second, in so doing, he seeks to revitalize the case for political 
intervention in capitalist economies on the basis of democratic rather 
than egalitarian arguments. Third, whatever the internal merits of lib- 
eral democracy, or any other model, it 1s clear that the implicit rela- 
tionship between national political communities of fate and sovereign 
nation-states will no longer suffice. Held seeks to demonstrate the 
degree to which both conceptually and empirically the notion of an indi- 
visible, territorially demarcated sovereignty has been rendered irrelevant 
in a more globalized world. In the face of these changes, he proposes a 
cosmopolitan model of democracy. 


1. Radicalizing Liberal Democracy 


In contrast to idealist celebrations of liberal democracy’s triumph, Held 
is resolutely materialist. Liberal democracy’s triumph is explicable only 
in terms of its enduring relationship with the modern state. Liberal 
thought has provided a series of robust justifications for the creation of 


ee ee 
2 See particularly the eloquent sceptical case made in Paul Hirst and Grabame Thompson, 
Globalrzation ta Qsestron: The Internationa] Economy and the Passthslitess of Governewcs, Cam- 
beidge 1996. 
3 See for example, Antonio Cassese, Intwnatrene! Lew ss a Drvvded World, Oxford 1986. 
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an impersonal legal institutional order, for the emergence of an undi- 
vided sovereignty and a theory of rightful rule. While a number of dif- 
ferent political regimes have proved compatible with this form of 
modern state, liberal democratic forms have triumphed because they 
have systematically been able to mobilize their economies and societies 
in the effective prosecution of large-scale war, because they have gener- 
ated the conditions for relative economic successes, and because their 
Capacity to maintain their own legitimacy with their citizens has proved 
most flexible. Liberal democracy has demonstrated the enduring worth 
of restricted conceptions of government and the legally bounded exercise 
of political power, the maintenance of drverse centres of power and the 
importance of electoral competition and representation as minimal con- 
ditions of political decency. 


However, the limits of the liberal democratic state are equally clear. 
First, its conception of the preconditions for effective individual par- 
ticipation in the democratic polity are so narrow that it cannot justify 
or guarantee more than the most minimal engagement of citizens with 
political power. Second, its conception of the rightful arenas in which 
power may be executed is equally narrow. Held argues that liberal 
democracy, given its embedded commitment to personal autonomy, an 
impersonal and neutral structure of power and the significance of legally 
embedded rights and obligations, opens itself up to en internal or imma- 
nent critique of such potential ferocity that only a much more radical 
and embracing model of democracy ought to be accepted as legitimate 
by liberal democrats themselves. 


The key intellectual instrument for prising liberal democratic thought 
open is the principle of autonomy: ‘persons should enjoy equal rights and 
accordingly, equal obligations in the specification of the political frame- 
work which generates and limits the opportunities available to them; 
that is, they should be free and equal in the determination of the condi- 
tions of their own lrves, so long as they do not deploy this framework to 
negate the rights of others.’4 The epistemological status and practical 
utility of this principle need to be unpacked. Held argues thar the prin- 
ciple is a political concept in the Rawlsian sense; on ıt can be based a 
defensible political theory which is embedded in the public political cul- 
ture of the societies to which it applies. It does not provide a transhistori- 
cal justification for political theory nor does it provide a measure against 
which competing visions of the good life or metaphysical and moral dif- 
ferences can be adjudged. Its theoretical scope is much more specific. 


The principle of autonomy assumes that human beings should be able to 
freely determine their common conditions of association, which Held 
réfers to as a ‘common structure of political action’. From this, three 
things follow. First, that the ‘common structure’ is a set of relations and 
institutions that are neutral or impartial in relation to individual wants 
and aspirations. Second, that individuals must be equally able to partici- 
pate within those institutions by specifying and enacting a series of 
rights that empower them to participate. Third, that the only grounds 
for accepting limits on anyone's participation or Capacity to participate 





4 Held, Demecracy and the Global Order, p. 147. 
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is when the rights of others to do the same are infringed. In the liberal 
democratic canon and in the contemporary public discourse of liberal 
democratic politics, Held argues that one consistently finds a sustained 
normative commitment to politics as an association between free and 
equal individuals in which the rightfulness of collective decision-mak- 
ing is rooted, in principle, ın equal opportunities for participation. In 
this framework, individual and collective action is regulated and con- 
strained by a commonly agreed legal framework. The precise conditions 
of equally free participation are strict. Reconstructing Dahl’s arguments 
this entails, at the very least, that all adults should have equality of op- 
portunity to engage in all leading aspects of public life; equality of access 
to skills, relevant knowledge and information; unrestrained access to 
agenda formation for all citizens; entrenched and equal voting rights at 
all decisive stages of decision-making.’ Thus liberal democracy in its 
many variants has been and is committed to the principle of autonomy: 
‘Tt is this pre-commitment—an historically generated pre-commitment 
—which motivates the search for the appropriate conditions of enact- 
ment of the principle of autonomy. $ In short, 1f liberal democracy is to re- 
main true to its own founding principles, it must engage in that debate. 


A Democratic Thought Experiment 


From here the argument is remarkably clear. If one is committed to the 
principle of autonomy then one must simultaneously be committed to 
the creation and maintenance of a ‘common structure of political action’. 
The institutions which distribute and exercise political power and the 
contexts ın which they are embedded must allow all citizens free and 
equal access to political participation. That can only be guaranteed by a 
clear specification of the conditions of such participation. Held does so 
by elaborating a ‘democratic thought experiment’, though one that is 
based upon a theory of power and participation more variegated and 
complex than liberal democratic thought has allowed; for, of course, 
power is located at a multitude of sites which, while they may not be 
political in a strict sense, are intimately related to the possibilities of 
political participation. A democratic thought experiment is a normative 
benchmark and mode of analytical reasoning which, beginning from a 
shared commitment to the principle of autonomy, can deduce the princi- 
ple’s conditions of enactment. The conditions of the experiment are clas- 
sically Habermasian: an unhindered debate where all participants have 
equal access to speech acts, equal information, are required to reflect on 
the implications of their own interests for others. As such, they must 
ultimately yield to the ‘peculiar force of better argument’ alone. 
However, such a specification does not in and of itself deductively gener- 
ate the conditions of equally free participation. This requires a further 
series of analytical tests against which propositions can be judged. 


Those tests rest on both particular modes of argument and a particular 
conception of power and participation. In short, equal participation and 
ideal autonomy can be measured against their obverse ‘nautonomy’, ‘the 
asymmetrical production and distribution of Iife-chances which limit 





3 See, Robert A. Dahl, Demecracy and tts Critrs, New Haven 1989. 
6 Held, Democracy and the Global Order, p. 188 
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and erode the possibilities of political participation’.? There are two ways 
of determining the nature of those nautonomic conditions: ‘the first, the 
philosophical a priori, asks whether there are political curcumstances that 
nobody would reasonably accept unless backed by power relations ... [the 
second] the empurical-analytic, examines the dynamics of power to illu- 
minate systematic obstacles to an ideal deliberative situation’.® The areas 
un which nautonomy may exist, however, are much wider than liberal 
democratic thought has been prepared to accept. Held argues there are 
seven sites of power—the body, welfare, culture, civic association, the 
economy, coercive violence, and legal and regulatory affairs—where nau- 
tonomy may take hold. Importantly, Held is not attempting to derive an 
argument for an endless series of goods, nor is he making a case for the 
provision of goods or the distribution of life chances on the basis of a sub- 
stantive theory of distributional justice. Rather, he is attempting to 
determine the minimum conditions for the enactment of the principle of 
autonomy—no more and no less. In each of these spheres, Held argues 
thar it is possible to reconstruct those conditions specifying a series of 
rights that he defines as ‘empowering rights’ or ‘entitlement capacities’. 


Thus, in the realm of the body, a necessary minimum condition of equal 
participation is access to the means to control one’s own fertility—for 
it is clear that those who cannot will be disadvantaged in the time, 
resources and energy available to them to participate. Similarly in the 
realm of welfare—which provides the essential preconditions for the 
development and nurturing of individual talents and abilities across a 
` life—the conditions of equal participation require that there is universal 
access to child-care and education of a quality and length to enable a 
minimum level of engagement in and understanding of public ques- 
tions. The rights—medical, social, cultural, civic, economic, pacific and 
political—which correspond to the seven sites of power are the founda- 
tions of what Held calls the ‘democratic public law’. For the principle of 
autonomy—and no doubt the experience of a polity with an unwritten 
Constitution—trequires that these rights be entrenched as the founding 
principles of political action and the essential benchmarks against which 
legislation and institutional arrangements be judged. 


Clearly there is enormous room for debate on these questions: are the 
rights that Held outlines indeed the necessary preconditions of mini- 
mum participation? What level of health, education and minimum in- 
come is actually required for meaningful participation? How to choose 
between competing demands on resources for the entrenchment of those 
rights? What kind of judicial system and what kind of judiciary are 
required to interpret and rule upon the democratic public law? Held rec- 
ognizes these issues, for the democratic thought experiment can, subject 
to good faith, only generate a hypothetical and anticipated intersubjec- 
trve agreement: ‘the ultimate test of its validity must depend in contem- 
porary life on the extension of the conversation to all those whom it seeks 
to encompass’. That conversation 1s yet to come. 





7Ibid ,p 171. 

8 Ibid., p. 163. For his elaboranon of these arguments Held ıs indebeed to Boan Barry's 
Theerses of Justsce, Loodon 1989. 

9 Held, Demscracy and the Global Order, p. 165 
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2. Cosmopolitan Democracy 


If the democratic thought experiment has generated a model of demo- 
cracy that internally challenges and radicalizes liberal democratic 
notions of power and participation, the question of sovereignty remains. 
Held argues that the emergence of the modern state and its accompany- 
ing liberal doctrines of undivided sovereignty made both unwarranted 
assumptions about the relationships between territory, community and 
rightful power, and helped generate and sustain an international order 
that was intrinsically resistant to the democratic ordering of power. If 
this state of affairs was true for the Westphalian system and its UN-orga- 
nized successor, it is doubly so under conditions of globalization. 


Held argues that globalization is first and foremost a sociological and 
geographical concept that describes the stretching of social relationships 
in time and space across the fixed political borders of nation-states. 
Where these stretched relationships increase in density and significance 
compared with those within states, we can talk of a deepening of global- 
ization. These relationships are multi-dimensional—economic, cultural 
and environmental—linking action and reaction, agency and structure 
over large distances. Cast in this way, it is clear that globalization has a 
long historical pedigree from the chains of political and cultural interac- 
tion that sustained ancient empires, through to the loops of trade and 
finance that constituted the world economy from the sixteenth century 
onwards. However, Held is prepared to argue that contemporary forms of 
globalization have grown to such an extent that the qualitative conse- 
quences for the nation-states and national economies enmeshed within 
these flows are unique. Almost every practical feature of state sover- 
eignty—the capacity to ultimately determine the law, to steer the econ- 
omy according to national interests, conduct an autonomous foreign 
and security policy, to defend and nurture a national culrure—has been 
rendered problematic by the steady accumulation of internationally gen- 
erated constraints, the proliferation of powerful and influential interna- 
tional and foreign actors in domestic politics, and the diminishing 
utility and efficacy of the traditional tools of national governance. 


Held does not seek to be comprehensive but the evidence he amasses is 
impressive. In the realm of law, Held notes that international tribunals 
and declarations of human rights have posited and sustained the duties of 
individuals to a legal order beyond that of nation-states. The immunity 
of jurisdiction of state agents in other nations’ courts and immunity to 
prosecution of state agencies conducting foreign affairs—cornerstones 
of the Westphalian legal order—have been progressively eroded. The 
principle of non-interference by the international community in a state's 
internal affairs has been legally challenged by the Helsinki declarations 
and practically side-stepped by the UN’s experiment in Somalia. Inter- 
national environmental law has asserted the existence of legal concepts— 
like the common heritage of humankind—whose locus of legitimacy is 
clearly superior to and spatially greater than any nation-state. In the 
economic realm, the post-war era has seen qualitative shifts in the char- 
acter of the world economy. Financial markets are more integrated, 
volatile and uncontrollable. Relative to other international transactions, 
their size is unprecedented. Trade-to-GDP ratios now exceed those of the 
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gold standard era, and the scope of the international trading system is 
larger than ever. National markets—in capital, products and labour— 
are ever more sensitive to the movements and crises of other markets. 
Above all, no earlier era of the world economy has seen corporations 
whose international presence, cross-border interactions and sheer eco- 
nomic weight matches today’s Fortune 500. In the environmental 
sphere, it is clear that the scale and scope of environmental degradation is 
historically unprecedented. No earlier era had to grapple with global 
warming, ozone depletion or the collective headlong rush to extinguish 
global supplies of non-renewable resources and biotic species. 


In the face of these changes, two central elements of the liberal democra- 
tic theory of sovereignty appear deeply problematic. First, the idea of a 
political community of fate can no longer meaningfully be located 
within the boundaries of a single nation-state. Second, the locus of effec- 
tive political power can no longer be assumed to be national govern- 
ments. Quite simply, sovereignty cannot be spatially restricted or 
assumed to be indivisible. Rather, it must be located in a multitude of 
overlapping end spatially variable sovereign institutions and bodies of 
law. Correspondingly, we must expect to be members of a multitude of 
political communities with multiple citizenships. It is this proposal that 
underwrites Held’s proposals for a ‘cosmopolitan democracy’. This is not 
a call for a single dominant world government, albeit democratic in 
some sense, nor is it so restricted that it simply envisages an improved 
form of geo-governance between national governments in unaccountable 
international regimes; for a cosmopolitan democracy must be one which 
derived from the principles of democratic autonomy already articulated. 


In this respect Held’s cosmopolitan democracy is an amalgam of norma- 
tive and legal argument with specific and concrete institutional innova- 
tions. It combines audacious proposals for reform with a measured sense 
of the outer limits of the politically possible and seeks a grounding in 
contemporary political changes as much as it does in an inspired moral 
imagination. In short, cosmopolitan democracy rests on a vision of a ‘cos- 
mopolitan democratic law’. A democratic public law that 1s entrenched 
across borders, the jurisdiction of which stands above all other legislation 
but has no single, central sovereign authority that can elaborate its con- 
tents or guarantee its entrenchment. In a world of various political com- 
munities and sovereign agencies it must rely on a complex dialectic of 
supranational law, international, national and local agencies. In the short 
term, Held argues for the reform of the uN: the abolition of the veto, the 
pluralization of power, the creation of a democratically accountable 
second chamber and compulsory jurisdiction before the international 
courts. Simultaneously, he envisages a parallel process of democratization 
at a plurality of regional levels. At a global level, this must be backed by 
the creation of an independent, powerful-and accountable military force. 
In the longer term, the reformed UN system would give way to a political 
and legal framework more consciously modelled on his cosmopolitan 
democratic law. A-fully fledged global parliament could be established 
and an internationally negotiated redistribution of powers sought 
amongst global, regional, national and local institutions. On cross-cut- 
ting issues, crans-border communities could establish within this frame- 
work additional systems of governance, calling for cross-national and 
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regional referenda. However, these institutions would not simply dupli- 
cate the models of contemporary liberal democracy. They would be bound 
by the normative implications of the democratic thought experiment and 
the requirement to nurture and entrench the basic conditions of democ- 
ratic political participation for all. Thus international economic actors 
and markets would be brought decisively within the remut of these insti- 
tutions, and control and regulation would be justified in so far as they 
effectively secured a wider participation of the currently disenfranchised. 


Hopeless utopianism? Perhaps. But Held argues that not only does the 
contemporary international system stand accused but that there are, tenta- 
tively emerging, real pressures and real opportunities for enacting elements 
of this programme. A post-Cold War UN, though still in the thrall of its 
most powerful member states, has been pressing for wider powers. The ex- 
ample of the European Union, though its efficacy and legitimacy are in the 
balance, provides both moral argument and practical example for transna- 
tional political institutions and law. An emergent international crvil soci- 
ety and international forms of collective protest and political mobulization 
suggest the possibility of creating and sustaining a cosmopolitan democ- 
racy. But we may be in for a long struggle: ‘the nation-state was not built in 
a day, and cosmopolitan democracy, assuming for a moment that it can find 
a broad range of advocates, will certainly not be either.’*° 


3. Making the Case for Socialism? 


Thus far, Held’s achievements are considerable. He has powerfully made 
the case for a profound radicalization of liberal democratic theories of par- 
ticipation and power at both a national and an international level. He has 
demonstrated the analytical limits of the predominant conception of the 
modern state and the international state system and, in a truly audacious 
set of proposals, has suggested a radical reordering of both that exceeds the 
minimalist programmes of a complacent liberal democracy and a geo-gov- 
ernance strangulated by its slavish adherence to realpolitik. Moreover, his 
own model of democracy implies that an essential precondition of the 
enactment of the principle of autonomy, that liberal democrats themselves 
must acknowledge, is that economic and welfare entitlement should be 
nationally and internationally entrenched, legally and practically. This, it 
is clear, requires a substantial degree of collective control and public inter- 
vention in the dynamics of economy and society. It is moreover the most 
contentious position to arise from the democratic thought experiment. It is 
not surprising therefore, that Held chooses to pursue and defend this ele- 
ment of the argument in greater depth than the rest. Is this a case for a 
socialism of sorts, that stands on a democratic justification rather than one 
simply based on claims of social justice and equality? Is it sufficiently 
robust that it can deflect the critiques of liberalism and find the political 
support necessary to its enactment within and between nation-states’ The 
answers to these questions are, 1n my opinion, no and maybe. 


Held argues that, while his model of democracy restates the case for 
political intervention in the economy, it does not set out a clear argu- 
ment for, or establish a necessary correlation with, any particular form of 
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property ownership and economic organization. Rather it sets the condi- 
tions, through the democratic public law, under which all economic 
action must be judged. Where the operation and outcomes of economic 
action conflict with the democratic public law, there is a case for political 
intervention to bring economic life back into line with that law. Thus a 
case has been established for a minimum income; an obligation laid 
down to ensure the existence of access for individuals to capitel and 
skills; for the restraint and regulation of environmentally damaging eco- 
nomic activity. But a case has not been established for stare or collective 
ownership—though these might well prove compatible. However, if 
orthodox socialists are disappointed by such a conclusion, they have 
much to cheer in Held’s case against liberalism. Alongside the usual 
arguments against the models of free markets on which liberals rely— 
their capacity for asymmetrically concentrating power and misery, the 
structural distortions and constraints that capital accumulation places on 
democratic polities, their endless capacity for harming third parties— 
Held clearly demonstrates that unregulated and under-regulated capital- 
ism 1s structurally inconsistent with its ‘natural companion’, democracy. 


What then does follow from Held’s cosmopolitan model of democracy in 
terms of economic regulation? Here the proposals are more cautious— 
one does not lightly engage with the leviathan of the global economy. He 
argues that the democratic public law should be applicable to corpora- 
tions as de jure persons and to all spatial levels of economic activity. At 
the level of the firm this has important implications for the rights of the 
workforce, health and safety issues, collective control of decision-making 
and social regulation of capital. At the international level, he calls for a 
new Bretton Woods. This would consist of global and regional institu- 
tions which would enforce the democratic public law in regard to 
transnational corporations, banks, financial markets and international 
economic institutions. The distribution of capital would, although oper- 
ating on a market basis, be subject to global regulation. Companies and 
states flouting the democratic cosmopolitan law would become unbank- 
able. Market outcomes that systematically generated conditions of nau- 
tonomy would be regulated. Such an authority or authorities would also 
have the normative and legal obligation to nurture autonomy where it 
does not exist, and would possess a democratic rationale for expanded 
development facilities, political intervention in the international trading 
system and the establishment of a renewed Social Chapter that extended 
far beyond the European Union. Is this politically and economically 
plausible, is this the stuff of which a renewed case for political interven- 
tion 1n the economy, nationally and globally, can be made? Is it here that 
Held, for all his institutional imagination and normative force, may have 
reached the limits of the democratic public law? 


4. Questions and Conclusions 


Democracy and the Global Order is a significant scholarly achievement and, 
more importantly, a considerable political resource. Held has moved the 
debates over international political economy and globalization onto the 
normative level towards which their conclusions have always pointed. 
He has taken the emerging debates on universal human rights and inter- 
national regime formation and placed them within the framework of 
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democratic politics. He has had the nerve to advocate a far-reaching pro- 
gramme of international institutional reform that shames more main- 
stream efforts—like the UN sponsored Osr Global Neighboxrbood—tfor 
their timidity." Above all, he has faced liberal democratic theory on its 
own ground, found it wanting and demanded that it reassesses its extra- 
ordinarily narrow understanding of politics, power and participation. In 
so doing he has articulated a case for radical economic, social and politi- 
cal change that hinges on a theory of democracy rather than one rooted in 
a particular model of distributive justice, which is open to Hayek’s pow- 
erful critiques. Nonetheless, the case is not sealed and Held’s own work 
raises a number of complex problems which I wish to address. 


First, the political purchase of the democratic thought experiment rests 
on the idea that the principle of autonomy 1s in some sense embedded 
within the deep structures of liberal democracy’s public political culture. 
Held makes a strong case for arguing that the principle can be found at 
work in the key theoretical writings of liberal democratic theory but its 
presence in a wider culture is left uneramined. Making a judgement 
about that presence is extremely difficult, yet on it rests both the norma- 
tive force and the practical utility of the democratic thought experiment. 
It has become a sociological truism to argue that patterns of deference 
have declined amongst Western publics, that authority and hierarchy 
must be justified rather than assumed. Nonetheless, recent years have 
seen considerable support for authoritarian politics across Western and 
Eastern Europe as well as in the us. The idea that the ownership of pri- 
vate property translates into an unmitigated right to rule—that man- 
agers should be free to manage—has had significant purchase. The 
fundamental equality of human beings remains challenged by wide- 
spread and recently revitalized patterns of racism, homophobia and sex- 
ism that rest on a conception of humanity that is intrinsically resistant to 
the self reflection and criticism of ideal discursive models. It may be that 
a majority can be mobilized in support of the principle of autonomy but 
it is by no means clear that we possess a political culture that would ulti- 
mately and uniformly embrace it. If we do not then the recalcitrant— 
those who are not amenable to the force of better argument—will have to 
be defeated rather than convinced. ~ 


Second, the problems of realpolitik, political possibility and political 
strategy remain in question. Held knows that his proposals are on the 
outer edge of political possibility, and that the enduring powers of the 
contemporary inter-state system and actors within the global economy 
present formidable obstacles to and opponents of the project of a cos- 
mopolitan democracy. But it is not only the powerful that must be 
defeated. The powerless must be convinced. Here the experience of the 
European Union is salurary. The project of creating multiple sovereign- 
ties and multiple citizenships, which Held advocates, has struck the 
rocks of enduringly powerful national identities and cultures. It 1s one 
thing to create globel and regional laws and political institutions. It is 
quite another to create equally enduring transnational identities on 
which a wider public confers real legitimacy. The questions that any 
advocate of cosmopolitan democracy must address are whether it is pos- 


™ UN Commission on Global Governance, Osr Global Netghbenrbeea, Oxford 1995. 
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sible, and on what basis, to create a deeply embedded sense of trans- 
national political community. Held alludes to the importance of an 
emerging international civil society in which overlapping networks of 
NGOs, activists and cross-cultural currents might provide the institu- 
tional framework around which a cosmopolitan political culture might 
be established. But, as sceptics note, the framework looks a little thin 
given the task in hand.’? It 1s proving hard enough to create an enduring 
noulticulturalism even within nation-states. How much harder will it be 
to do so between states and across continents? If it cannot be achieved in 
Europe, where political and cultural elites have invested five decades of 
sustained effort in the project, what hope is there for a broader cos- 
mopolitan culture? Such a culture is not a call for homogenization for, as 
Held notes, cosmopolitan democracy can rest on a negotiated accommo- 
dation between cultures. Nonetheless, the scale of reform proposed is 
such that it is inconceivable that such a project could begin without a 
much more deeply felt cultural cosmopolitanism than currently exists. 
The resources for such a cultural project, the agencies of its advocacy and 
entrenchment are absent from the book.*"3 


Finally, Held acknowledges that the most widespread and important 
sources of nautonomy remain in the structure and dynamics of contem- 
porary capitalism, local, national and global. Does his argument suggest 
a path between social-democratic autarky and unfettered global neolib- 
eralism? Held 1s right to argue that a cosmopolitan democratic law 
would provide an indispensable legal and normative tool with which to 
challenge and regulate the activities of companies and markets and real- 
locate the use of capital. Similarly, a global form of the Social Chapter 
might be a compelling instrument for preventing the relentless down- 
ward spiral of standards. However, we lack the institutional forms or 
calculus of agreed value that would allow a more rational or justified dis- 
tribution of capital. If private financial institutions are no longer the sole 
arbiters of capital allocation who will be—state banks? If the state at 
whatever level is to allocate capital, is efficiency plus minimum partici- 
patory standards a sophisticated enough standard in economies whose 
complexity is now unparalleled? Perhaps my greatest concern with this 
argument as with the market socialist project as a whole—of which this 
is a democratically argued derivative—is with the notions of well-being 
and wealth that seem to underpin it. What is the point of controlling 
production and capital if we do so with the aim of continuing to con- 
sume at a level and in forms that are environmentally unsustainable? The 
new Bretton Woods will not necessarily be more environmentally 
benign than the system it seeks to transcend. And here we are engaged, 
in the Rawlsian sense, with metaphysical rather than political argument 
—not with principles universally embedded in our culture but with 
competing visions of the good life. We could do worse than to approach 
such a debate with the same mixture of philosophical rigour, institu- 
tional imagination and political nerve that David Held has displayed. 


1 See, for example, Danilo Zolo, Casmapelss: Prospects for World Government, Cambridge 1997. 
13 The umplications of this cultural project and the objecuons ıt faces from those thar claim 
that cosmopolitan atutudes cannot and should not take poonty over the special moral regard 
we grve to those closest to us—friends, family, locality, natron—is powerfully explored in 
Martha Nussbenm, Fer Love ef Conutry: Debatrug the Lemits of Patrietism, Boston 1996 
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Christopher Prendergast 


Utopia 


The Callaghan administration once toyed with the idea of having a 
Minister of the Family. What with the débacle of back-to-basics and 
other such mantras, the arrival on these shores of Fourier in translation is 
perhaps timely. The Fourierist utopia does not have a Minister of the 
Family, but it does have a Minister of Amorous Relations. Her duties— 
the Minister is ‘une ministre’—are not specified in any detail (in The 
Theory of the Foxr Movements she is mentioned briefly in connection with a 
characteristically ingenious and complicated scheme for the use of court- 
ship rituals ın the raising of a large army, whereby the young women 
follow the young men, love-choices are made and all-round morale is 
correspondingly higher).” It is doubtless one of her tasks therefore to 
help organize the regime of what Fourier delightfully calls, in Le Nowvecu 
monde amoureux, omnigamy. As the name suggests, the omnigamous 
order is open to all, and ır is an order in which social life is conceived as 
an ongoing party. The Minister’s choreographing talents might be some- 
what stretched where apparently dissonant desires are concerned, but 
such is Fourier’s capacity to think of everything and attend to all the 
angles, even the potentially most recalcitrant situations are amenable to 
Fourierist remedy. Here is a typical dilemma, not in fact for the Minister 
but for the system—or rather the systématique, an entity at once rule- 
bound and infinitely permutable: Urgéle, aged eighty, intensely desires 
Valère, aged twenty, and the problem is how to overcome Valére's ‘nat- 
ural antipathy’ to sleeping with a woman sixty years older than himself. 


The solution comes in a form that gives us virtually the whole of Fourier 
in a nutshell. Valare’s multiple activities across the social division of 
labour have brought him into contact with Urgéle at various points in 
the system: as a five-year old, he has enrolled in the Blue Hyacinths 
group—one of the many devised for the education of the young— 
where he has been taught by Urgéle, the group's President; Urgéle is 
also the Doyenne of the engravings group, in which Valére has shown 
considerable talent. He has moreover shown even greater talent in the 
science known as ‘amorous algebra’ or ‘amour composé’, where once 
again Urgèle, in her long and active career, has been something of an 
expert—it is a science that requires substantial amounts of both practice 
and theory. Finally, Valère has harboured ambitions to join one of the 





* Charles Fourier, The Theory of the Four Movements, edited by Gareth Stedman Jones and ' 
Jan Patterson, Cambridge 1996, £40 HB, £14.95 PB. 
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Industrial Armies of the 9% Degree-—despatched to the Rhine for a vast 
project of economic reconstruction—but to join it one has to have par- 
ticipated in eight campaigns, and Valère, alas, hes taken part in but two. 
However, since Urgéle at the time was High Matron or Hyper-Fairy of 
the army—1n charge of the ‘sympathies accidentelles’ of the 300,000 
serving men and women—she managed to invoke a clause enabling 
Valère to sign up without the requisite qualifications. Valère is thus 
linked to Urgéle by at least four relations, sub-divided into sets of two 
kinds: two ‘liens amicaux A’ and two ‘liens fédéraux F’. The consequence 
1s to engender ın Walére’s heart strong feelings of gratitude, on the back 
of which he will accede to Urgéle’s desire; repugnance gives way to 
sympathy, and, from this felicitous combine, we get a new inflection of the 
indefinitely various ‘series passionnées’. 


André Breton sought to claim Fourier for Surrealism. One can see why— 
though Fourier’s imaginings put Breton’s in the shade. More to the 
point, Michel Butor took the fable of Valère and Urgéle as paradigmatic 
of Fourier’s vision of social harmony. He also reminds us (in the 1973 
edition) that this section of Le Nowvsaw monde industriel was excised by 
Fourier’s disciples from the 1845 edition; anxious to make Fourier’s mes- 
sage respectable by downplaying the decisive emphasis on the emancipa- 
tion of sexual relations, they effectively mutilated it. Fourier placed the 
word ‘orgie’ at the centre of his preoccupations and thereby takes us on 
a trip to the wilder shores of utopian imagining. He does so for several 
reasons, but principally because the link between pleasure and wealth 1s 
the very ground of his conception of an alternative social order. And 
alternative it most definitely is. Fourier was an ‘economist’ (of sorts) who 
detested political economy and indeed the entire legacy of the Enlight- 
enment, which he identified with the perverse, misery-inducing set of 
arrangements he calls Civilization. It is important to start here, grven 
Fourier’s reputation as a utopian sorza/ist. This is ın many ways a mis- 
nomer, but if we are to think of Fourier in relation to the emergence of 
socialist thought, we have to do so on‘his terms, which begin not from a 
modification but a complete rejection of the categories of Enlightenment 
political and economic discourse and the modern form of commercial 
society based on rights and contract which those categories legitimized. 
In this respect, he can be said to belong to the tradition of anti-Enlight- 
enment critique that, in its English versions, Reymond Williams exam- 
ined in Cwltere and Society. What is distinctive about his place in this 
tradition, however, is the priority given to pleasure. He in fact echoes 
certain forms of Enlightenment thought in making ‘happiness’ the ob- 
ject of human and social aspiration—he is close here, for example, to 
Bentham, the only Enlightenment philosopher for whom he showed any 
respect—but then offers his own singularly upbeat version of what hap- 
piness is: ‘Happiness consists in having many passions and many means 
of satisfying them’. Society 1s to be arranged not just to gratify passions 
but to prodwce passions, to multiply them and, as part of the same process, 
the means of gratifying them. Against the perversions of Civilization 
(abundance leading to scarcity, the waste and destruction of competi- 
tion), Fourier proposes (and predicts) the reign of Harmony, an economy 
of delights based on cooperation and mutuality, the organizational 
matrix of which 1s the Phalanx and the Phalanstery, the complex build- 
ing in which the community is housed. 
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Attractions and Analogies 


Life in the Phalanstery is exceedingly agreeable. No-one works in any 
particular occupation for more than two hours at a stretch—this is an 
iron rule; there is much feasting, and enormous amounts of love-making. 
Fourier does not dispute the imperative of the division of labour; on the 
contrary, he celebrates ıt, but in a form which encourages and enables 
everyone to do what they want to do, thus abolishing at a stroke the 
opposition of pleasure and work. “The ordered society,’ writes Fourier in 
The Theory of the Four Movements, ‘requires pure, ardent passions’. The 
passions are God-given, the elementary fluid of the cosmos, and the 
purpose of ‘science’ is to discover their mechanism and the manner in 
which they can be deployed to ensure the maximum of human well- 
being. One key to this science is in fact literary, rhetorical. Fourier, like 
many others in the mneteenth century, founds a philosophical pro- 
gramme on a figure of speech, analogy. The solution to all our problems, 
argues Fourier, lies in recognizing our essentially metaphoric relation 
with Nature. The Theory of the Foxr Movements works entirely from this 
poetic conception of the structure of things. It postulates life, the whole 
cosmos, as consisting of four ‘movements’: material, organic, animal and 
social, all of which are governed by what Fourier calls the Law of 
Passionate Attraction and between which there exists en intricate net- 
work of analogies. One of the aspects of Passionate Attraction is that 
everything in some way reflects everything else. Metaphor, a principle of 
sameness within difference, is everywhere at work, and provided one 
can transcend the rationalist epistemologies of the Enlightenment, one 
might then arrive at a completely different notion of human socializa- 
tion, and with that a whole new conception of economy, the division of 
labour, the social distribution of goods and gratifications, and so on—in 
short, the lineaments of Utopia. 


The analogically ordered universe bypasses not only the distinction of 
work and pleasure but also the conflict of desire and repression— 
Founer’s view of society is also, so to speak, resolutely anti-Freudian. 
But this does not mean that the expression of the passions is an anarchic 
affair. The passions have to be regulated, not in a disciplinary fashion 
but in a mathematical one. They have to be ‘combined’ according to 
the law of ‘attraction’ and ordered according to the principle of the 
‘series’. Attraction and seriality group individuals relative to the activi- 
ties and benefits associated with a particular passion. If I have a passion 
for shoe-making, I can make shoes—subject to the two-hour rule— 
with others sharing the same passion. But if I also want to grow crops 
or be a poet, the intrinsically productive nature of desire, allied to the 
two-hour rule, is such that all I have to do is go join the groups 
dedicated to farming and writing. I can do this sort of thing indefi- 
nitely, according to how the passions speak in me; the permutations 
of the series are theoretically vast. To the rationalist objection that 
such a variegated and mobile system of the division of labour must 
be incorrigibly inefficient, Fourier plays his trump card: I seek an 
increase in wealth as much as you, wealth-creation is in fact the raison 
d'être of human life, but under my system, far from wealth diminish- 
ing, it will augment three-fold—-sometimes the claim is that it will 
be four-fold. 
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The Fourierist cornucopia of course resembles the dream of a fruit cake, 
and it will come as no surprise that fruits and fruitiness, the seré, are 
important items in the cornucopia—the greatest deficiency of Athenian 
society, according to Fourier, was the absence of sugar. Fourier himself 
never once entertained the thought that he might be mad—though his 
unbreakable self-confidence could be interpreted as symptomatic of just 
that condition. Engels referred to his writing persona as ‘imperturbably 
serene’, but was quite wrong in seeing this as the attribute of ‘assuredly 
one the greatest satirists of all time’. Nothing could be further from the 
spirit of Fourier's writings than the satirical. He was deadly serious, in an 
almost ponderously matter-of-fact way, and it is one of the more seduc- 
tive effects of prolonged contact with his world that we can end, rather 
like Valère with Urgéle, by yielding to the prima facie improbable as if 
it were the most natural thing in she world. If there is madness here, it 
is a peculiarly self-normalizing one. Roland Barthes rightly said that 
Fourier’s universe is one in which ‘il n y a pas de normalité’, but its way 
of expelling the normal 1s by making the eccentric appear ordinary. This 
is partly a matter of the earnestness with which Fourier displaces the 
hierarchy of what we hold to be importent—the question of sugar and 
cakes is at least as important as the question of war. It is also partly 
a matter of Fourier’s manic attention to detail. Everything in the 
Fourierist cornucopia comes labelled and classified. In the spheres of 
both taxonomy and prediction, Fourier is indefatigably precise. The pas- 
sions, though multiple, can be reduced to a set of ‘radical’ passions. 
There are twelve of these, plus the passion of ‘unityism, a kind of meta- 
passion gathering up all the others—Fourer does not bother himself 
with the logical paradoxes of the class of all classes. Five of the twelve are 
the ‘luxurious’ passions, four the ‘affective passions’, three the ‘distribu- 
tive’ passions, further sub-divided into the ‘cabalistic’, the ‘butterfly’ and 
the ‘composite’. All are necessary to the economy of the Phalanstery, but 
the sub-divided distributives are a special Fourierist preoccupation. The 
‘cabalistic’ governs rivalry and intrigue—its productive energies quite 
different from the destructive force of competitive individualism; the 
‘composite’ joins the spiritual and the sensual and is another way of nam- 
ing what we conventionally call ‘love’; the ‘butterfly’ is something of a 
favourite, ensuring the principle of a variegared division of labour. The 
play of the passions yields 810 ‘characters’; thus, allowing for the two 
sexes, the population of the Phalanstery should consist of no more and no 
less than 1,620 persons. 


Chaos and Harmony 


Or, take Fourier’s exactly charted account of human history, schematized 
in the Table of the Progress of Social Movement: History unfolds in four 
main phases: the first (sub-divided into seven periods) is the phase of 
Ascending Chaos, the second (sub-divided into nine periods) the phase of 
Ascending Harmony, the third (sub-divided into nine periods) the phase 
of Descending Harmony, the fourth (sub-divided into seven periods) the 
phase of Descending Chaos. The last phase terminates with bad news: 
‘End of the animal and vegetable world after an approximation of 80,000 
years’—‘approximation’ is an unusual concession, although he does 
say that as a rule of thumb the ‘calculi’ are ‘subject to the exception of 
an eighth or ninth’. But there is also much good news. Armed with 
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Fourierist wisdom, the construction of Harmony across ‘the entire globe’ 
will take a mere six years—and if delayed, the souls of those whose 
bodies have suffered the misfortune of living and dying under the abom- 
inable regime of Civilization will participate in the new order of things. 
Harmony will last 70,000 years. There will be thirty-seven million poets 
the equal of Homer and thirty-seven million mathematicians the equal 
of Newton. Sex will be terrific, especially for women, and all tastes will 
be catered for. Meals will be even better, three times as delicate and three 
times as copious at a third of the cost prevailing in Civilization—gastro- 
sophically, Fourier is a strict Trinitarian, the wines will be first class, 
many of them grown in the North Pole, which will be warm for the 
duration, and of course the sea will be made of lemonade. Above all, 
when the End finally comes, every single soul will migrate to another, 
more hospitable planet. 


Ian Patterson and Gareth Stedman Jones include the Table in their beau- 
tifully prepared edition of the book, which appears, somewhat inappo- 
sitely, all things considered, in the Cambridge Texts in the History of 
Political Thought. Stedman Jones has written a masterly introduction, 
contextualizing Fourier from the point of view of intellectual history. 
His main, and important, move is to rescue Fourier from the anachronis- 
tic and teleological readings which posit Fourier as an ‘anticipation’ of 
Marx and Engels. This represents a failure to take Fourier on his own 
terms, not only in looking back with the benefit of teleological hind- 
sight, but also in looking down: Fourier as anticipation is but a feeble 
anticipation of the stronger, more mature system of Marx and Engels. 
Stedman Jones also makes the crucial point that you cannot understand 
Fourier’s social prescriptions without reference to his cosmology— 
though that is arguably something of a pity; if Fourier is about the 
‘origins of socialism’, then the origins of socialism are inextricably bound 
up with a debate about religion. On the other hand, exemplary though 
Stedman Jones's contextualization is, it is very much a question as to 
what it really means to take Fourier on his own terms. Viewing him in 
the perspective of intellectual history, though indispensable, risks losing 
sight of what is so utterly bizarre about Fourier’s thought, what makes it 
so marginal, ‘tout a fait à côté’, as Barthes puts it. I suspect that Stedman 
Jones's co-worker, Ian Patterson, in his role as both translator and editor, 
is more sympathetic to this dimension of Fourier. 


For a translator to follow at close range the garrulous rhythm of Fourier- 
speak is a demanding business. Fourier wrote endlessly—the unpub- 
lished manuscripts run to thousands of pages. If he did so, this is not just 
because he had a lot to say, it is because there is, by definition, in the 
writing of utopia always something more to say. Writing utopia is writ- 
ing for ever, in the perspective of something permanently deferred. The 
Theory of the Four Movements is itself offered by Fourier as only a ‘glimpse’ 
of the text yet to be written. Moreover, as a work of ‘theory’, the strictly 
theoretical section 1s remarkably brief. Perhaps we should be thankful for 
this: Fourier’s cosmological foundationalism means that what counts for 
him as a very deep question is the following: “Why does the Earth have a 
moon and not Venus?’ As translator, Patterson coasts along in a style at 
once jaunty and deadpan. The Theory of the Foxr Movements is not in fact 
one of Fourier’s linguistically most inventive texts—Fourier, Barthes 
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claimed, was a ‘logothete’. Linguistic invention in Fourier is linked to 
the utopian theme, especially at the level of nomenclature; re-naming 
is an index of the effort to write utopia avant la lettre. Patterson is mer- 
cifully spared the amorous pair of Le Nowsveaw monde amoureux, ‘Jouven- 
ceaux’ and ‘Jouvencelles’, but he does have to deal with ‘Damoiseau’, as 
the counter to “Damoiselle’. He comes up with ‘Lads’, which won't quite 
do—though youthful, Damoiseaux are certainly not laddish. 


It is, however, as compiler of the index that Patterson’s deep affinities 
with the Fourierist project become apparent. The index is a must, not so 
much an aid as a work of art, and one which, moreover, by virtue of its 
internal cross-referencing possibilities, affords the eminently Fourienst 
pleasures of the serial combinatorre. There is, happily, an entry for lemon- 
ade: ‘lemonade (aigresel), sea tasting of’. Partisans of free love will be en- 
couraged by the logical lock placed on fidelity: ‘fidelity, sexual, contrary 
to human nature; illusory’. Cosmological alarmists will be drawn to the 
entry for ‘axis’: ‘global, defective position of’. The entry for Civilization 
gives us something of Fourier’s taxonomic fervour: ‘a passing scourge; 
compared to a sloth; degrading to women; disharmony in; general pre- 
dispositions of, increasing insecurity of, making the best use of; only the 
minority of the globe; oppresses love; pleasures of, vain; system of devel- 
opment of, talents repressed by; uselessness of truth in; wretchedness of’. 
We may be impatient to discover where an entry for ‘dwarfs’ might lead 
in a meditation on the future of society—height is a matter of some 
importance, since under Harmonian arrangements ‘two or three inches 
will be added to the human stature each generation untul it reaches an 
average of 84 inches ot 7 feet’. Cunosity will doubtless be aroused by 
the entry ‘counter-giraffe’. But for the full force of Fourierist déirs, we 
should turn to the entry for Truth: ‘truth, benefits of, incompatibility 
with Civilization; see also giraffe’—the giraffe is the ‘hieroglyph’ of truth 
in the system of natural analogies because, possessed of a long neck, it 
can see more than the other animals. 


I once found myself in the unlikely and unpromising situation of lectur- 
ing on Fourier to a collection of hard-nosed economists in Florence. For 
the first ten minutes I was demoralized by the look of glazed bafflement 
and boredom on their faces. After twenty minutes, however, the look had 
changed to one of rapt attention. This had nothing to do with the merits 
of my exposition and everything to do with the strange charm of what 
was being expounded. Perhaps, trapped for the hour, they were just let- 
ting their hair down, joining, briefly and in weakly modest form, the 
Fourierist party before resuming their intellectually taxing pursuits. But 
the discussion afterwards revealed that they weren't just partying. They 
had caught, and were hooked by, the essential: whatever the absurdity of 
Fourier’s speculations, here was someone imagining something 
absolutely other. It is not often that we are invited to do this. Founer 
may have given loopy answers to the questions he poses, but he quite 
rightly insisted that we tend to treat problems as insoluble simply 
because we ourselves have failed to solve them. This perhaps is the func- 
tion of the utopian genre. No one has given a fully satisfactory answer to 
the question what makes human beings happy. Wandering down the 
high-ways and by-ways of Fourier's world at least discloses the magni- 
tude of the question. 
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comment 
Robert Conquest 


Stalin’s Victims: A Reply to R.W. Davies 


Professor Davies asks me to withdraw estimates of the casualties under 
Stalinism which I advanced over a quarter of a century ago.’ I am happy 
to do so—having done so already on several occasions; but I must also 
reply to his own re-misstating of those estimates. 


My early prisoner estimates were based on accepting too high a figure 
for those 1n NKVD hands at the beginning of 1937 (it should be about 
2,750,000 rather than 5 million); and on deducing an arrest figure 
for 1937—38 of about 7 million, when it should probably be 4.5 to 5 
million; but also by underestimating the execution figure. 


Davies writes that: in ‘Ths Great Terror, London 1960’ (it should be 
1968) my (then ill-informed) estimate for the victims of collectivization 
‘obviously’ excluded the famine. No, it ‘obviously’ did not, since the 
famine would otherwise not have featured at all in my gross total. Then 
Davies writes that (eighteen years later) I said that a minimum of 14 mil- 
lion peasants died prematurely in the 1930s. I did not. I wrote that 11 
million died in 1930-37 and 3.5 million ‘later’, that is, over the rest of 
the Stalin period: moreover, those who died in 1937—38 were included 
in my gross figure for those years, and must not be counted twice! (I 
was wrong to say that the 1930—37 figure of 11 million can be ‘readily’ 
deduced from the long suppressed 1937 Census: but it can be reasonably 
deduced and is supported by recent Russian demographers). And Davies's 
extraction of totals from two different sets of estimates made a quarter of 


a century apart only confuses everything further! 


It might be added that the figure of 5 million detainees for the be- 
ginning of 1937 might not be too low if peasants in sylka-exile were 
included. And as to executions, Davies has confused my current views 
on the whole Stalinist total with that of 1937—38. Of course, many were 
killed without being formally ‘executed’—just as many were detained 
without being ‘arrested’. And we learn that the deaths of those sen- 
tenced to ‘ten years without the right of correspondence’, which in fact 
meant immediate shooting, were not registered until 1945 —and then as 
dying in imprisonment at falsified dares.” 





1 See R W. Davies's reply to my comment on his article, Forced Labour Under Sealin. The 
Archive Revelations’ (NLR 214) in NLR 219, pp. 143-4. 
2 Rasatrel ye Sprckts, vol 1, Moscow 1993. 
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More to the paint is Davies’s continued attachment to the Shvernik 
Report figures. He now claums that the 9.8 million given by Zemskov as 
entering Gulag camps in 1939—52 (omitting the rough figure of 3 mil- 
lion more going to Gulag ‘colonies’) are compatible with the 1.1 million 
figure of arrests, minus executions, the Report gives for this period. To 
support this, he takes the Report as covering only those sentenced for 
‘political’ offences, omitting those dealt with by ‘ordinary’ courts. This 
cannot stand up—eny more, as he now concedes, than the Report's 
1939-40 executions figure can. Zemskov gives the proportions of 
‘counter-revolutionary’ prisoners in Gulag camps over the period. Omit- 
ting 1950—on which this proportion does not appear—the percentage 
of ‘counter-revolutionaries’ varies from 28.1 to 59.2 per cent, with an 
average of 37.7 per cent. Even assuming that ‘politicals’ had longer sen- 
tences will not save the Report here: especially with the countervailing 
point that ‘politicals’, especially if labelled Trotskyist, also died off more 
quickly. : y 


In any case, many not sentenced as ‘counter-revolutionanes’ were ‘re- 
pressed’ by any ordinary standards: for example, to take an actuel case, 
General Lebed’s father, a factory worker, was sentenced to five years in 
1937 for twice being more than ten minutes late at his job—representa- 
tive of many such offenders. As to Davies's other points, I refer readers to 
his or1ginal article. 


R.W. Davies Replies 


I have looked again at Robert Conquest’s writings of the 19608 and 
19708 and I remain of the opinion that at thet time he claimed figures for 
excess deaths amounting to at least 17 million in 1930-38. The section 
in The Great Terror headed “Death in the Camps’ refers to ‘3% million 
who perished in the collectivization itself plus the similar number sent 
to camps where virtually all died in the following years’; in addition, 
he estimated that two mullion persons died in the camps in 1937—38 and 
1 million were executed—ten million in all.3 I must be pardoned for 
assuming that he did not intend this figure to include the famine. Earlier 
1n his book (p. 23) he stated in relation to the famine that ‘about 5% mil- 
lion deaths from hunger and from the diseases of hunger is the best esti- 
mate’, and there is no hint that this figure forms part of the 7 million (3% 
+ 3) peasant deaths discussed on pp. 532-3. His alternative figures 
in Harvest of Sorrow lead to a similar conclusion: on his own present state- 
ment, we must add his estimate of non-peasant deaths ın camps, the 
famine, and so forth in 1930—36 to the rı million peasant deaths in 
1930—36 and the 3 million total deaths in the purges of 1937—38. I must 
leave it to your readers to consult his publications of those years and 
make up their own minds. 





3 Robert Conquest, The Great Terror Stalsn's Pargs of the Thirties, London 1968, pp. 532-3 
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I welcome Conquest’s admission that ‘his figure in The Great Terror 
for those in confinement in 1938 was too high. It is worth recalling 
the extraordinary disparity berween Conquest’s old figure for those 
in confinement in Ths Great Terror and the figures which emerged from 
the Russian archives. According to Conquest, the number in prisons 
and camps at the end of 1938 was 9 million, not including ‘criminals’; 
according to the archives, the number in prisons and camps on 1 January 
1939, including all types of prisoner, was 1,668,000, and the total number 
ın prisons, camps, colonies and special settlements on the same date 
was 2,962,000. Conquest is right to conclude that the disparity oc- 
curred partly because he overestimated the number in NKVD hands 
at the beginning of 1937, and partly because he overestimated the 
number of arrests in 1937—38. But it remains to be seen whether he 
is also mght to believe that his estimate of 1 million executions during 
the Great Purge was too low. Stephen Wheatcroft recently consulted 
the leading Russian specialists in this area, Oleg Khlevnyuk, Viktor 
Zemskov and Arsenii Roginsky, and found that they all agreed that a 
figure of 1 million was possibly correct, and that ‘none of them were 
prepared to accept the 1.5 million figure currently being advocated 
by Conquest. 4 


It is clear, in any case, that even the official figure of 681,692 executions 
in 1937—38 is an appalling indictment of the Soviet regime. How 
did this come about ın a system which claimed to be a new socialist 
civilization? 


Acrests and Sentences 


In his letter Conquest attaches great importance to his conclusion 
that the figures in the archives for arrests minus executions in 1939-52 
by the special courts of the OGPU and other bodies which dealt with 
alleged ‘counter-revolutionary’ offences (1.1 million) are entirely in- 
compatible with Zemskov’s figures for total intake into the camps in 
the same period (9.9 million). In this connection, he strangely refers to 
my ‘continued attachment to the Shvernik Report figures’. I have never 
cited the Shvernik report. Instead I used the much fuller tables and 
memoranda in the NKVD and other archival funds, the most important 
of which have been reprinted ın Russian publications. For the years 
1946-52 these include annual data for sentences by both the crvil courts 
and the special courts from which it can be confirmed that sentences by 
the civil courts were indeed far more numerous than those by special 
courts. Adding up the annual figures in Otechestueamye arkbivy, no. 2, 
1992, pp. 20-31: 


Sentences to three years or more by civil courts (p. 23 2,267,000 
Sentences to camps and prisons by special courts (p. 28) 462,000 
Total of these two categories 2,729,000 





4 Exrepe-Assa Studses, vol 48, 1996, p. 1351. 

3 The nocmal precu was to send those sentenced to confinement for three years or more 
to the camps, 

Etine fgnre OO iy RE eT RTE ee SE 
labour discipline. 
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Total sentences by special courts in these years amounted to 495,000, 
total sentences by civilian courts (including sentences to confinement 
for less than three years) amounted to as many as 7,299,000. It is 
certain that most people confined in camps were sent there by civil 
courts. Moreover, Zemskov’s figure for Gulag intake in the longer 
period 1939-42 (9.8 million) includes transfers from one camp to 
another—transfers from ‘other places of detention’ to Gulag camps were 
5-3 million.’ This figure is not at variance with the statement that there 
were 1.1 million arrests in the same period on charges considered by 
special courts. Conquest’s alleged contradiction between the number 
sentenced or arrested by the special courts and Zemskov’s figure for 
Gulag intake does not exist. 


These figures cannot of course be taken simply at face value. Many of 
those arrested on charges of ‘counter-revolution’ were loyal supporters of 
the Soviet system; many of those dealt with by civilian courts were really 
arrested on political grounds. But even after further research has enabled 
such adjustments to be made, it is certain that most inhabitants of the 
Gulag were there on criminal rather than political charges. This aspect of 
the system has so far been neglected or underplayed by historians. 


Much more remains to be found out about the Gulag system. Now that 
the main statistics are agreed upon by most investigators, historians in 
the former Soviet Union and in the West bave turned their attention to _ 
exploring the functions of the camp system, its social, economic and 
political role, and how it came into being. Perhaps Robert Conquest 
should take part in this exploration of the vast store of archival material 
which has not yet been studied, rather than continue to pursue old 


arguments? 





7 See Getty, Ritterspom and Zemskoy, “Victims of the Soviet Penal System ın the Pre-War 
Years’, in the Aserscan Histerscal Revsew, vol. 98, 1993, pp 1048-9 
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The advance of free market capitalism—the toppling of the Soviet Union, the 
commodifying of the stuff of life by biotech corporations, the attenuation of 
welfare rights and now the humbling of.the East Asian tigers—prompts 
reflection on the historical dynamic and destiny of this relentless mode of 
production. Immanuel Wallerstein, Carlos Astarita and Scott Waugh furnish 
some fascinating insights into the origins of capitalism. Astarita shows how 
the feudal regulation of fine dress sought to contain commodification while 
Scott Waugh asks whether Marxist concepts really help us to understand the 
late medieval world. Immanuel Wallerstein turns upside down conventional 
approaches to the transition by arguing that we should not think in terms of a 
‘European miracle’ but instead see the advent of capitalism in early modern 
Europe as a product of the failure of regulatory and protective institutions 
which elsewhere—China, India, West Africa—successfully contained the 
spontaneous and destructive social logic of the market. Addressing a more 
recent attempt to suppress capitalism, Boris Kagarlitsky reflects on the 
Russian Revolution’s contribution to reform in the West and modernization 
in the East. 


A simplistic and Eurocentric view has distorted our view of secularism as 
well as capitalism. Nikki R. Keddie argues that secularism is a political as 
well as a social force, a state strategy employed in a wide variety of ways. 
Given this, states do not necessarily own up to the extent of their seculariza- 
tion policies—she points out that apparently religious states, such as Iran, 
are often more secular than they care to admit. 


The French gender parity movement makes a deceptively simple demand: 
that representation in elected bodies should be divided by law half-and-half 
between men and women. That this movement should emerge in France, a 
country where citizenship was long a male preserve, should not be a sur- 
prise; nor should the determined, often supercilious and vicious resistance 
that it has encountered. Joan W. Scott’s informative and engaged account of 
the parity movement raises fundamental questions about issues of identity 
and universality. 


Puzzling as it may now seem, the public response to the death of Diana, 
Princess of Wales, persuaded many commentators that the game was up for 
the British Royal Family and that a feminization of British politics had taken 
place. In an attempt to make sense of this, Elizabeth Wilson unpicks the ele- 


I? 


/ 
ments of myth in the Diana story, and shows how the manifest display of 
emotion was regarded as somehow healthy and necessary in itself, no matter 
how undirected and inconsequential it might be. In fact the popular out- 
pouring was soon channeled, with help from Tony Blair, in the direction of a 
New Age monarchism, in which charitable feelings eclipse any need for 
public welfare and redistribution. 


After decades of relative obscurity, the work of Siegfried Kracauer has 
recently experienced something of a revival. Inka Miilder-Bach shows that 
only recently has a readership re-emerged capable of understanding his work, 
the audience for which his writings were intended having been dispersed and 
suppressed by fascism. Even now, Kracauer’s work on film and mass culture is 
better known than his study of salaried employees in Germany, a turning of 
ethnography inward on an apparently mundane domestic subject. Applying 
his method of literary montage, Kracauer illuminated the condition of those 
insecure employees who were to be drawn to the Nazis. 


Boris Frankel gives an account of the political itinerary of two journals with 
roots in the Western Marxist tradition, namely Telos and Economy and 
Society. Frankel shows how their contributors, having moved away from 
what was seen as Marxist economism and determinism, paradoxically suc- 
cumbed to the economism and determinism of neoliberal economics and 
politics. Writers in both journals sought a solution to the impasse of the 
1980s Left through an engagement with populism. While the Telos editors 
have identified with the anti-statism of the Lega Nord in Italy, some of the 
contributors to Economy and Society have urged that the minimalism of post- 
social-democratic politics represents the way forward. Both groups identify 
and analyze real problems facing political mobilization in contemporary 
Western societies but, Frankel argues, they dodge the conservative implica- 
tions of their own projects, and turn their backs on the task of analyzing 
dominant economic structures and the antagonisms to which they give rise. 


‘Tor Wennerberg shows that the recent press revelation that forced steriliza- 
tion had been practiced by Swedish Social Democratic governments was not 
really news—it had been exposed and attacked by the radical Left over three 
decades ago—and that eugenic ideas were a product of theories of the 
underclass, not welfare universalism. 


Finally, in an account of another displaced radical intellectual, Esther Leslie 
reviews Momme Brodersen’s new biography of Walter Benjamin, analyzing 
some of the many guises in which he has appeared since his death. 
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Joan W. Scott 


‘La Querelle des Femmes’ 
in the Late Twentieth Century 





Although this essay is about feminist challenges to certain ideas of universal 
citizenship, it was provoked by anger: the intense anger being expressed by 
some Parisian intellectuals and journalists from across the political spectrum 
about American politics in general and American feminism in particular.’ 
And also my own anger at the outrageous, patently ahistorical caricatures of 
national character—French and American—that are being produced in the 
course of the latest version of ‘la querelle des femmes’. (The ‘querelle’ was, 
in the sixteenth century, a literary and philosophical debate—largely among 
men—about the intellectual and amorous capabilities of women. Now the 
‘querelle’ is about feminism and, although men have joined the conversation, 
most of the participants are women.) 


An example of the French intellectuals’ anger is a recent editorial by Jacques 
Julliard in the left weekly, Le Nouvel Observateur. Julliard starts by discussing 


a new American advice manual for women who want to snag a husband. 
3 


He objects to the reduction of the mating game to a set of rules—the 
name of the book is The Rw/es—but finds this approach typical of 
Americans because: 


The nightmare, par excellence, on the other side of the Atlantic .. 
today, as yesterday, is love. To eliminate it, they have tried every- 
thing First, repression, that is to say, puritanism. Then, trivializa- 
tion, that 1s to say, liberalized practices with their parade of 
scientific surveys and sexual gossip. Lastly, che final solution, that is 
to say, American feminism... 


I am not so pessimistic as to imagine that American women will 
conform to a woman to the model proposed for them, nor so opti- 
mistic as to believe that French women will remain untouched by 
the vices of our time. I have a thought, however, on behalf of thase 
who suffer most, I mean the men across the Atlantic, Caught 
between the feminist party that wants to castrate him and the mat- 
rumonial party that dreams of caging him, the American male has 
limited chances of survival. Thus he [compensates]: he makes war, 
and dreams of dominating the planet. For those of you preoccupied 
with American imperialism, it’s useless to say so to their diplomats; 
better to whisper sweet nothings to their women.? 


Here we have not just an attack on American feminism, but a pop 
psychology of American economic and political hegemony, and an im- 
plicit contrast favouring France—mythically presented as the nation 
that isn’t afraid of sex, knows how to play the game of seduction, and 
loves to love. There is also an implicit warning to French women who 
are indeed expected, as a patriotic duty, to stay away from feminism 
and to spare their men ‘the sufferings’ experienced by ‘the men across 
the Atlantic’. 


The repeated geographic designation of America as ‘l'outre Atlantique’ 
makes this a statement not just about contrasting cultural practices, 
but about nationhood and national identity. The global political econ- 
omy—which seems to be everywhere realizing a once utopian vision 
of universality by, among other things, reducing the salience of national 
boundaries, if not erasing them entirely—is driven, says Julliard, by 
emasculated Americans. The disappearance of clear lines of sexual dif- 
ference serves both as a figure of this global homogenization and as 
a comment on its ‘unnatural’ effects. The causality is reciprocal: sexual 
frustration drives American men to conquer the world, their politics 
reproduce in the political and economic field the pathology of the 
psychosexual realm. (The solution, hardly playful, 1s for French men to 
take American women ın hand, restoring them to normal sexual desire: 
‘better to whisper sweet nothings to their women’ ) 


* This paper was orginally given as a talk at che annual meeting of the Society for French 
Historical Studies, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky, 22 March 1997 I am grate- 
ful to Jeremy Popkin for che invitation co speak. I am also grateful to my frends in 
France, both periterres and extiperitarrs, who supplied me with opinions, arucles, and 


on 
2 Jacques Julliard, Ls Newva! Obsorvateer, 2-8 January 1997, P 24 
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The Universal Frenchman 


Neither sexual difference nor national identity can be denied, according 
to Julliard. And one effect of his piece is to assert the particularity of 
French national identity. That he does this by associating it with the 
universal truth of sexual difference 1s not accidental. There is a long his- 
tory for the paradoxical claim that the uniqueness of French national 
identity, at least since the Revolution of 17869, rests on its commitment 
to universal principles. Because it is said to embody such principles, 
republicanism is taken to be a bulwark—un theory, if not in practice his- 
torically—against the ‘final solution’, here used to tar feminism and 
America with the brush of totalitarianism. 


The demon feminist of Julliard’s fantasy 1s fleshed out in Mona Ozouf’s 
Les Mots des Femmes, a book whose decorative cover and dainty typeface— 
chosen by publicists to convey femininity—barely mask its seething 
anger. The ostensible object of Ozouf’s fury ıs the American feminist, 
portrayed as a man-hating lesbian, who dares to dignify ‘homosexual 
relations among women as a model of pleasure without domination’, 
who sees all men as rapists and harassers, and who wears her victimhood 
like a holy robe. This proselytizing evangelist of ‘the American women’s 
new religion’ mistakes the game of love and seduction—so enjoyed and 
appreciated by French women through the ages—for a war between the 
sexes, one of whose battlefronts is the campaign against sexual harass- 
ment. Unlike French women—Ozouf offers ten lightly sketched ‘por- 
traits’ meant to illustrate, among other things, a national tradition of 
gender relations, faithful to corporeal imperatives and imbued with the 
culture of courtly aristocratic romantic practice—the American feminist 
confuses difference with inequality. She politicizes pleasure and inti- 
macy, thus refusing the natural impulses of the body. Herself a mon- 
strosity, she deforms private relationships by denying narural sexual 
difference and she undermines the practice of democracy by making gen- 
der a political issue.? (Like Julliard, Ozouf posits a connection between 
the preservation of sexual difference and the preservation of republican 
politics; like him she offers the imagined American perversion of these 
relationships as both a comfort and a warning to France.) 


My impulse, always rationalist, is to correct the distortions that make 
these imaginings so powerful, so fantastic, and so infuriating. But I 
know there ıs no point to that. (Who would bother challenging Rush 
Limbaugh's version of ‘feminazis’ with facts about who feminists are, 
what they actually believe, and what they do? That the French anti- 
American attack coincides with and, indeed, draws on American right- 
wing critiques like Limbaugh’s is not accidental, but nor do I chink it is 
evidence of an international conservative network. The whole phenome- 
non warrants more consideration than I will give it here.)* Polemic itself 
is not susceptible to correction or rational persuasion, but its operations 
can be analyzed from a rationalist perspective. 





3 Mona Ozouf, Les Mets des femmes. Essas sar la stugulariti frangescs, Paris 1995, pp. 387, 
388. 

4 Oxouf’s main source on American feminism 1s the anti-feminist work by Chnsuuna Hoff 
Sommers, Whe Stele Feminin? How Women Have Betrayed Women, London 1994 
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And the writings I have cited are polemics. Though written by intellec- 
tuals of some repute—ain this case by a small group of powerful Left Bank 
Parisians clustered around the publishing house of Gallimard, the jour- 
nal Le Déat, and Le Noxvel Observatexr—they are not meant to analyze 
the complexities of history or political lıfe ın the us or in France. That 
they draw on long-standing comparisons, going back at least to de 
Tocqueville, does not make them any more sound or respectable as socio- 
logy or cultural history. I do not think Ozouf or Julliard know, or even 
care, much about American feminists; nor do they fear thar we will arrive 
on their shores, wielding sharp instruments with which to castrate those 
connoisseurs of sex and love, French men. What really worries them 1s 
French feminism, and not the French feminism most American feminists 
associate with philosophy and literary theory, with the writings of 
Héléne Cixous, Julia Kristeva, and Luce Irigaray on the difference of 
women and “l'écriture féminine’ Rather they are striking out against a 
growing political movement in France, led by an unusual alliance of 
women whose careers have been made in political parties, elective office, - 
and government service. It ıs known as ‘le mouvement pour la parité’. 


Difference and the Future of the Republic 


Before I describe the parity movement and the debates it has unleashed, 
I want to put the concern about feminism in a much larger French con- 
text, in which—despite the elation produced by the victory of the Left 
in the recent legislative elections—there is a crisis in the status of re- 
publicanism, both as universalist political theory and as governmental 
practice. Putting aside the succession of scandals that has called into 
question the legitimacy of political leadership, the issue of difference 
looms large in this crisis. Will France be able to maintain its distinctive 
national identity in the European Union? Domestically, how will this 
traditionally assimulationist culture deal with the growing numbers of 
its population—immigrants and others—who refuse assimilation in the 
name of their particular religious or ethnic or cultural beliefs? (‘Laffaire 
du foulard’, the conflict of principle over wearing religious marks of dis- 
tinction in secular schools, has become the representative instance of this 
problem.) The requirement for assimilation was based on a proud com- 
mutment to a universalism that claimed, when it came to the treatment 
and political representation of individuals, that it knew no differences. 
But this universalism, the basis for national citizenship, required confor- 
mity to certain normative standards—of reason, responsibility, public 
decorum, and private behaviour. To count as an individual, ın other 
words, one had to meet certain standards. This meant not only ‘adopting 
customs and obeying rules or laws’, but—in Etienne Balibar’s character- 
ization of 1t—‘internalizing representations of the “human type” or the 
“human subject” in order to be recognized as a person 1n its full right, to 
become présentable (fit to be seen) in order to be represented’.> In be- 
coming human ın this way, one had to obliterate the differences that are 
now being articulated as facets of one’s deepest individual (or commu- 
nity) identity How are claims for the rights of fundamentally different 
kinds of human subjects to be reconciled with the single standard of © 
republican individualism? 


5 Etienne Balibar, ‘Amb:guous Unrversality’, differences, vol. 7, no 1, Spring 1995, p 63 
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Here the dangers of American multiculturalism are evoked to hold off 
the challenge this question poses. Depicted in stark one-dimensionality 
as the land of ‘political correctness’, ‘differentialism’, ‘communalism’, 
and ‘multiculturalism’, America becomes the imagined ‘other’ to a 
France that must be preserved: France as the equally imagined land of 
revolutionary equality, easy amorous relations, and republican univer- 
sality.° It 1s not that difference does not exist and is not acknowledged 
at some levels in French society, it just is oot compatible with republican 
theories of political representation. These do not correlate group affilia- 
tion or identity with representation—only individuals are represented, 
and then not as embodied social subjects, but as abstract figurations 
of a universal human subject. The objection to America ıs that it has 
allowed group interests to substitute for individuals in the political 
realm. That is also the objection to feminism—xt is said to insist on an 
irreducibly different ‘women’s’ interest in politics. Hence the conflation 
of the two—or the displacement of anger at French feminists onto 
their American counterparts: feminism, whatever its national origin, 1s 
American feminism. 


The Parity Movement 


The parity movement is a recent development. The demand for parity 
is for complete equality—numerically equal representation—for women 
and men in decision-making bodies, especially elected assemblies. The 
point is to correct a dismal situation, in which women have made up no 
more than 6 per cent of elected deputies since suffrage was made univer- 
sal in 1944-45. On the matter of choosing women as elected repre- 
sentatives, France has been, until this election, at the very bottom of the 
list of European countries, or, as various commentators have put it, ‘La 
France est la lanterne rouge en Europe pour la place des femmes dans la 
vie publique’.” (In the most recent election in June 1997, the percentage 
of women deputies in the Assembly rose to 10.9, moving France to a 
slightly higher position on the European scale.) 


Les parttasres want all electoral lists to be allocated on a fifty-fifty basis; 
the idea ıs that political power must be fully shared, and that past and 
continuing discrimination against women can only be rectified by force 
of law. Although žes paritarres cite earlier precedents for their demand 
(suffragist Hubertine Auclert wrote in 1885 that the vote would not be 
enough to guarantee gender equality, in the future she suggested, 
‘assemblies ought to be composed of as many women as men’; more 
recently the Green Party has called for parity), it became the centre of a 
political movement ın France only in the 19908. Then, French female 
politicians took up ideas that were also being discussed ın the councils of 
the European Union—the outcome of which was the November 1992 
Declaration of Athens, issued by women politicians and claiming that: 





6 See Enc Fessin, Dans des genres différents. le féminisme au muros transatlantique’, 
LEgrt, no 196, November 1993, pp. 99-112; and Fassin, The Purlouned Gender 
American Feminism ın the French Mirror’, unpublished lecture at the Institute of French 
Studies, New York University, 13 March 1997 

7 L'Express, 6-12 June 1996, P- 31. 

8 On Hubertine Auclert, see Joan W Scott, Orly Paradecxces te Offer. French Femsnssts and the 
Rights of Man, Cambridge, Mass. 1996, ch 4. 
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‘Democracy requires parity in the representation and administration of 
nations’.? 1992 was also the year that marked the emergence of parity as 
an organized movement in France. That was the year thar Francoise 
Gaspard, Claude Servan-Schreiber, and Anne Le Gall published their call 
to arms: Ax Poxvoir Citoyenmes: Liberté, Egalsté, Parté. It was also the 
year in which some members of the Socialist Party, fed up with the 
leadership’s resistance to seriously addressing the ‘woman question’— 
which involved women as voters with interests that had to be repre- 
sented, women as qualified candidates for office, women as additions to 
electoral lists—founded an association they called ‘Parité’. (Quick to rec- 
ognize the potential of this new movement, Antoinette Fouque’s 
Alliance des Femmes—once known as Le Mouvement pour la Libération 
des Femmes—sought unsuccessfully to claim ‘Parité’ as its own by copy- 
righting the name; instead they had to be content with ‘Parité 2000’.) 


Activities in favour of parity multiplied in the course of the next year. 
there were conferences, meetings, a demonstration at the National - 
Assembly. Parity activists employed such slogans as ‘In the National 
Assembly there are at least 253 men too many’, and ‘Les femmes enfan- 
tent les hommes politiques, elles peuvent élever le débat politique’, and 
created a newsletter, Per1téinfos.'' There was also a non-party alliance 
formed, ‘Réseau Femmes pour la Parité’, which published a manifesto 
in Le Monde on 10 November 1993 calling for a law on parity. The 
manifesto was signed by 577 citizens (289 women and 288 men) to cor- 
respond to the number of sears in the Assembly, referred to as ‘the sym- 
bolic site of democratic representation’. ‘Parity between the sexes is a 
condition of the realization of democracy, in the same way as the separa- 
tion of powers and universal suffrage. It ought to be inscribed ın law’. A 
few days before the appearance of the manifesto, Michel Rocard—teact- 
ing to analyses of a gender gap in the electorate—had announced thar in 
the next elections the Socialist Party would present a list with as many 


women on it as men. *? 


Since 1993 publicity and discussion about parity have multiplied. In 
June 1996, when the ten most prominent political women in the nation, 
including Edith Cresson, Yvette Roudy, and Simone Veil, produced their 
own parity manifesto, it was heralded on the cover of L'Express (This 
manifesto, less radical than the manifesto of the 577, called for voluntary 
action by the political parties instead of a parity law, and for anti-dis- 
crimination legislation comparable to existing anti-racist legislation, for 
an end to multiple office-holding by elected politicians—in an effort to 
create more openings for women—and for a referendum on a constitu- 
tional amendment in favour of positive discrimination.) In addition to 
publishing the two-page document, the magazine also presented the 





9 Simone Vel, Discours d'Athènes’, Propets fémrasstes, 00 2, 1993, pp. 185-9 

*° Francoise Gaspard, Claude Servan-Schreiber, Anne Le Gall, Aw Powverr Crteyexmes: 
Liba té, Egalité, Parttt, Paris 1992 

1 Slogans, manifesrarion devant |’Assemblé Nationale a l'initiative du Réseau Femmes 
pour la parité, 2 octobre 1993’, Prepets féministes, nos 4—5, February 1996, p 256 The ~ 
newsletter is now supplemented by 2 web site http //www.parite-infos org. 

13 This brief history of perrté ıs based on the account by Françoise Gaspard, “De la parté 
genèse d'un concept, naissance d'un mouvement’, Newsel/es Questions Fémrnistes, vol 15, 
Do 4, 1994, pp 29-44 
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results of a nation-wide poll that showed that 71 per cent of the French 
population—with no difference between women and men—favoured a 
law or constitutional amendment which would make equal numerical 
representation a principle of all legislative representation. Interviewed 
by journalists, both Alain Juppé (then Prime Minister) and Lionel Jospin 
(then leader of the Socialist opposition), portrayed in photographs smil- 
ing broadly with their wives, endorsed or at least agreed to discuss some 
version of the parity proposal.'3 Juppé then set up a group to monitor 
the political representation of women ın parliament and, at one point 
and only briefly, added a number of women to his government—den- 
sively referred to in the media and among recalcitrant politicians as ‘les 
juppettes’, a play on the Prime Minister's name and the word ‘jupe’ 
which means skirt. In the most recent elections, women made up one- 
third of all Socialist Party lists; they were elected as deputies in un- 
precedented numbers; and they hold one-third of the portfolios i in the 
new government. (The one third quota acknowledges previous discrim- 
inations against women and is a measure of the successful pressure 
exerted by feminists, but it does not, of course, fulfil the parity move- 
ment'’s goal. In fact, the periterres argue that quotas are exactly what they 
do not mean to establish; shared power—iterally half—is what they 
have in mind.) Whatever blend of opportunism, political desperation 
and principled belief motivates its supporters, parity has become a 
contentious issue of national concern. Supporters and critics span the 
political spectrum and they have mobilized history, philosophy, and 
political theory to make their respective cases. This ıs one of those 

moments when one does not have to engage in elaborate decoding to 
see that gender ıs at the very heart of national politics, in its professed 
principles as well as its practices. 


Parity and the Universal 


Above all, parity interrogates universalism: it asks whether the singular 
conception of the individual 1s inherently discriminatory. Do past prac- 
tices of exclusion stem from faults within the concept of the universal 
individual, or from a faulty umplementation of its principles? Can the 
individual be pluralized without transforming universalism into ‘com- 
munalism’, by which is meant the representation of groups, and thus the 
reduction of human individuality to essentialized group membership? 


These questions are tied to the issue of rectifying discrimination. Must 
the differences among social groups created by prior exclusions be posi- 
tively recognized to overcome discrimination? Is preferential treatment 
necessary to compensate for past wrongs? Does not such treatment accept 
and reproduce the very differences that are the basis for discrimination? 
Is positive discrimination the answer to negative discrimination? 


Related to chis set of problems is the vexed question of political repre- 
sentation: must elected representatives be members of particular groups 
in order to fairly represent their interests? What is the relationship 
between the equal treatment of women and their numbers ın any social 





13 L'Express, 6—12 June 1996. 
4 Article in the New York Times, 23 May 1997,p A6 


or political institution? Will a National Assembly with 50 or 51 per cent 
women be an indicator of women’s equality? Will it also mean that some 
presumed ‘women’s interest’ is now fairly represented? Is there a coher- 
ent ‘women’s interest’, crossing the boundaries of class, ethnicity, sexual- 
ity, and race, and, if so, of what does it consist? Or, as some of the 
supporters of parity suggest, 1s the 50—50 division of the Assembly a way 
of changing the symbolic order of French society, a necessary step if 
practical alterations of gender hierarchies are to follow? And what, then, 
is the relationship between symbolic and political structures? Won't the 
sexing of the universal abstract individual simply affirm the already 
powerful symbolic representation of sexual difference as the natural order 
of the world? And why choose sexual difference? 


Furthermore, is gender any more primary a form of social differentiation 
than other categorizations? Will all sorts of groups now come forward 
demanding representation equal to their proportions 1n the population? 
And where will ıt end? With the dismantling, say the critics of parity, of ` 
Enlightenment universalism and its guarantee of the cultural and polit:- 
cal coherence that have distinguished French republicanism and guar- 
anteed its stability. (Historians of modern France may question the 
existence of that stability. But then we are dealing not with history, but 
with polemics about national identity, with the defence of what Benedict 
Anderson has called ‘the imagined community’. And that defence re- 
quires not only exercises of imagination, but vigilant work to protect 
challenges to coherence, the kind of work described by historian Gerard 
Nouriel when he talks abour the ‘repression’ of the long experience of 
immigration as vital to France’s self-image as a historically coherent cul- 
tural entity.)' 


The questions keep circling back upon one another and they do not 
admit easy answers. That they are being debated so intensely is a sign 
that the conceptual basis for contemporary politics is indeed ın crisis—as 
it is, albeit in different ways, ın the us. What 1s so interesting is that the 
crisis has focused on gender: on the meanings of sexual difference, on the 
relationship between sex and power, on the sexual identity, or identities, 
of the abstract individual whose very abstractness was supposed to guar- 
antee the radical egalitarianism promised by doctrines of universal 
rights. Gender may be a proxy for all the other differences at play on the 
French political scene, but it 1s also being discussed as a distinctive issue. 


The Legislative Organ 


French feminists have long sought to expose the ways in which mas- 
culinity was synonymous with neutrality for the purposes of defining 
citizenship. My favourite example 1s Jeanne Deroin, who stood for a seat 
in the legislature in 1849, despite the fact that under the Constitution of 
the Second Republic—which granted universal manhood suffrage— 
women were neither eligible to vote nor to run for office. When the 
socialist Pierre-Joseph Proudhon railed against her candidacy with what 


1 Benedict Anderson, Imagreea Communittes: Reflactrens sa the Origen and Spread of 
Natromalstm, Verso, London 1983; Gerard Nouriel, The Fresch Meltrag Pot Inemigratsn, 
Cotrrenshsp, and Natronal Identety, cans Geoffroy de Laforcade, Minneapolis 1996 
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he must have considered the irrefutable logic of the body—a female leg- 
1slator, he said, made as much sense as a male wet-nurse—Deroin called 
his bluff. She would concede his point, she said, uf he told her which 
organ was required for the functions of the legislator. Deroin was willing 
to accept the idea that social and biological distinctions were irrelevant 
for citizenship; it was Proudhon who defended the particular (masculine) 
embodiment of the individual and the citizen. But in the prevailing 
understanding of universalism, the sides were always reversed: men were 
taken to be the representatives of the universal (disembodied, non-sexed, 
socially indifferent individuals), while women were taken to exemplify 
the particular (embodied, sexed, and socially differentiated).'® 150 years 
later, the adherents of parity have taken a different strategy, arguing 
that the universal has until now represented only the male sex and 
that, to achieve gender equality, the sexed nature of individuals must be 
recognized and granted equality in those terms. Here ıs how one com- 
mentator puts it: ‘It is paradoxical, but interesting to argue that it was 
universalism that best maintained the sexualization of power, and that 
parity attempts, by contrast, to desexualize power by extending it to 
both sexes. Parity would thus be the real universalism’. 


It is important that the paritaires understand themselves to be operating 
within the terms of universalist discourse, even though their critics decry 
them as its enemy. In this they are very different from many of their 
American counterparts.'® They are not seeking to represent women as a 
distinct social category; they are not claiming that women’s fundamental 
differences from men require separate representation; they are not deny- 
ing the notion that the individual must be the basic unit of political rep- 
resentation. Rather, they insist that the abstract individual must be 
conceived as having two sexes. This is the point that Gaspard, Servan- 
Schreiber, and Le Gall make: ‘It is pernicious to put women on the same 
plane as a class or social category, as an ethnic or religious community. 
Women are not a minority. They are everywhere, in all classes and all 
social categories... Women are neither a group nora lobby. They consti- 
tute half of the sovereign people, half of the human species’. 


The advocates of parity reject the ‘differentialism’ of those who hold an 
ontological vision of sexual difference. Some of them disagree with Luce 
Irigaray’s assertion of women’s sexual singularity, with her insistence on 
the fundamentally gendered nature of language, and on the need for 
woman to articulate ‘a universal of her own’. Even so, there is much tbat 
seems simular to parity arguments in such statements of Irigaray’s as 
‘Sexual difference is doubtless the most-adequate content of the univer- 
sal. Indeed, this content is both real and universal. Sexual difference is an 
immediate natural given and it is a real and irreducible component of the 
universal. The entire human species is composed of women and men and 


is composed of nothing else. The racial problem is in fact a secondary 





16 On Deroin, see Scott, Only Paradexes, ch. 3 

7 Françoise Collin, intervention at the 2 February 1995 session of a seminar at the Maison 
des Scences Humaines in Paris The transcripts, called ‘Actualité de la Pareé, are pub- 
lished ın Propers Fémsaistes, nos 4—5, February 1996 Collin’s comments are on p 103 

18 See Naomi Schor, ‘French Feminism 1s a Universalism’, asffirences, vol 7, no 1, Spring 
1995, PP 15-47 

19 Gaspard et al , Aw Pewvesr Crtsyexmes, pp 164-6. 


problem...’?° The sticking point for some paritaires in this comment 1s 
the idea that sexual difference is ‘an immediate narural given’; they 
maintain thar sexual difference 1s the effect of historically and politically 
specific processes which must be overturned. From this perspective, par- 
ity is a pre-eminently a political strategy which seeks equality of politi- 
cal representation for women and men. (It is a strategy that Ingaray 
would reject, arguing that the goal of representing women at the legisla- 
tive and political level ıs impossible.) Some supporters even suggest that 
a law on parity will be temporary, outliving its usefulness once differ- 
ences between men and women are no longer the basis for political ex- 
clusions. ‘In order for women to become the equals of men, we first have 
to admit that they aren't’?! 


Gender is Not a Community 


Supporters of parity argue that the prevailing inequality between women 
and men must be corrected by law. Taking sex into account in this way ` 
dissociates individuality from masculinity—or points out the exclus- 
ivity of their prior association; but that does not mean that women must 
be included in political assemblies because they represent a difference 
of viewpoint or interest now unrepresented. And there 1s no claim that 
women are a social category which can only be represented by women. 
Rather—and here there 1s a link to the idea that sexual difference, the 
physical difference of bodies, ıs ‘an immediate natural given’—women 
are simply half of the human species. This point underlies the objection 
to any attempt to solve the problem of exclusion by establishing quotas: 
they turn women from sexed individuals into social groupings with a 
presumed set of common interests and needs. The demand for parity 
is not for the representation of a discernible ‘women’s interest;’ rather, 
women can be expected to espouse the same variety of conflicting pol- 
itical viewpoints now held by men. (The recent election in Vitrolles of 
a woman mayor representing the National Front party was shocking, 
Parité-snfos explained, for its manipulation of the woman question, 
but not because a woman represented extreme right-wing views. Unless 
one believed that femininity was linked only to ‘good’ political posi- 
tions, it was to be expected that parity would bring women of many 
different stripes into politics. “The struggle for parity is for the recog- 
nition of the political legitimacy of women’, and that has nothing to 
do with party affiliation.)?? Indeed, by sending as many women as men 
into the arena of representative government, the law will be declaring — 
symbolically and actually—that sex is no longer relevant for partici- 
pation in politics. Thus will be realized the radical egalitarian promise 
of universalism.?3 





® Schor, ‘French Feminism’, pp 33-34, ating Ingarny, J’arme à tes Esqui dum fOlacrtt 
dans Phisterrs, Pans 1992, pp 84-5- 
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Theorizing the issue of universalism, Balibar takes parity as an instance 
of what he calls ‘ideal wniversality, the subversive element which was 
called #egativity by the philosophers’. This ıs the claim that liberty and 
equality are interdependent, that one cannot exist without the other. It 1s 
a claim made ın the name of the universal by those excluded from (lib- 
eral) politics. It involves the sumultaneous assertion of a ‘particular’ iden- 
tity—one that has been ascribed as the justification for exclusion—and a 
denial of the salience of that identity for purposes of political inclusion. 
As such, it ıs necessarily paradoxical: 


Inasmuch as women struggling for parity transform resistance into 
politics, they are not trying to win particular rights for a ‘com- 
munity’, which would be the ‘community of women’. From the 
emancipatory standpoint, geader 15 not a community. Or perhaps, it 
should be said that the only gender which is a community is the 
masculine, inasmuch as males establish institutions and develop 
practices to protect old privileges (and, it should be added: by 
doing so males virtually transform the ‘Political Society’ into an 
affective community, where processes of identification can take 
place.)... there is nothing like a ‘women’s culture’ in the sense in 
which it can be spoken of the culture of a community (be it ethnic 
or social/professional). But on the other hand, every community is 
structured by the relationship of genders with specific forms of sex- 
ual, affective, and economic subjection. Hence it must be recog- 
nized that the position of women (both the ‘real’ position in the 
division of activities and the distribution of powers, and the ‘sym- 
bolic’ position which is represented in discourse) is a structural ele- 
ment which determines the character of every culture, be it the 
culture of a particular group, a social movement, or a whole society 
with 1ts inherited civilization... The struggle of women for par- 
ity, therefore, being a complex struggle for non-indifferentiation 
within non-discrimination, creates a solidarity (or achieves a con- 
quest of citizenship) without creating a community. In Jean-Claude 
Milner’s terms, women are typically a ‘paradoxical class’, neither 
united by the imaginary of resemblance, of ‘natural’ kinship, nor 
called by some symbolic voice, which would allow them to view 
themselves as an ‘elect’ group. Rather, this struggle virtually trans- 
forms the community. It is therefore unmediately universalistic, 
which allows us to umagine that it could transform the very notion 
of politics, including forms of authority and representation, which 
suddenly appear particularistic...74 


Critique from the Left 


It is one thing to recognize the paradoxical nature of one’s political posi- 
tion, another to be able to control the terms of its reception. It is one 
thing to assert the theoretical umplications of the parity movement— 
‘this struggle virtually transforms the community’—quite another to 
assess its practical effects. Even among the paritaires themselves, ıt is not 
always easy to think through the concept of the universal in gendered 
terms, and there are many instances in their internal discussions when 


M Baliber, ‘Ambiguous Universality’, pp 67-8 


suggestions emerge about the greater sensitivity of women to ‘women’s 
issues’ of welfare and family, reproductive rights, and unemployment. 
For the historian of feminism, those reversals have a familiar ring: 
Olympe de Gouges in 1789 arguing that women are no differently 
human than men but also singing the praises of women’s superior 
courage, beauty, and political acumen; or Jeanne Deroin, insisting 1n one 
breath that sexual difference did not matter for politics, and, in the next, 
asserting the greater competence of women to preside over that ‘large, 
badly administered household called the state’. Feminists’ attempts to 
parlay critiques of particularity into universalist arguments are inevit- 
ably unstable: paradoxical positions do not translate well into thor- 
oughly consistent arguments.”> 


And, although that makes for trouble when dealing with one’s critics, the 
critics, too, are hard pressed to come up with entirely satisfactory posi- 
tions of their own. Those who have opposed the parity movement include 
feminists and non-feminists—left, right, and centre—who do not accept 
the view that gendered indrviduals can make up che abstract individual; 
this individual must remain singular and disembodied, ıt is argued, in 
order to be universal. A group of feminists who identify with the Left, for 
example, has maintained that the implementation of parity will affirm 
rather than undermine belief ın the natural difference between the 
sexes—why insist on the presence of women they do not bring a different 
perspective to political work? (It 1s interesting to note that no objection 
has been raised, so far as I know, by the equivalent of American Queer 
Theorists to parity’s seeming endorsement of the fundamental nature of 
the male/female divide.) They maintain, too, that politics is about ideol- 
ogy and not sexual difference—did Margaret Thatcher stand for anything 
that leftists could support? They worry that support of women candidates 
just because they are women will detract from the need to cast votes for 
substantive political positions that are ın fact relevant for women, such as 
the high proportion of women in the ranks of the unemployed, or the dif- 
ficulties faced by female heads of impoverished households. And they fear 
that formal equality for women will result only ın the promotion to lead- 
ership positions and assembly seats of women already coopted by male 
leaders. Here, as they reject what they take to be parity’s overemphasis on 
formal political participation, their critique replicates a long-standing 
tension between liberal visions of individual rights and socialist visions of 
substantive, economic and social, rights. 


Femunism is not about formal political representation, say these left fem- 
must critics—even as they acknowledge that the persistently low per- 
centages of women in government are a telling symptom of an inequality 
that must be corrected. Rather feminism is a claim for social justice, for 
the redistribution of resources, and the restructuring of relations of 
power. It must, therefore, be based ın a grass-roots political movement; 
without that, parity will only advance the interests of some elite women 
(‘les patriciennes’) whose ambition ts to enter the halls of power on 


23 There is nothing essentialist about arguing that some women—on the basis of an analy- 
sis of their structural position, their ‘experience’—will be more sensitive to these 
“women's issues’, the argument becomes essentialist only when it’s assumed thar all 
women will or should automatically think about these marters in the same way. 
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male terms.?° The Baines is that women are politically effective only when 
mobilized as a social category. Parity, in this argument, ıs not feminist 
precisely because ıt does not make a substantive case for women’s needs 
and interests. At the same time, parity is seen as anti-universalist because 
it attacks the position of liberal neutrality that, historically, has been 
necessary to legitimize appeals for equality and justice. These socialist 
feminist critics thus want it both ways: they want to defend the liberal 
notion of universal individual rights even as they attack its limits as a 
theory of formal rights. The problem is then how to deal with difference, 
for the idea of universal individual nghts presupposes assimilation to 
norms of individuality (and to the legal and ethical values of the republi- 
can state) that have regularly led to the exclusion of women (as citizens 
until 1944, and as political representatives since then). 


Perhaps because the left feminist critics and the advocates of parity are 
actually not that far apart—both identify with the Left and endorse some 
universalist vision of the individual as a remedy for discrimination 
against women—or perhaps because the gendering of the abstract indi- 
vidual 1s so deep a division between them, the attacks are especially 
nasty. Accusations are bitterly traded: of the betrayal of feminist and 
socialist legacies—in one diatribe, the writings of a paritaire are com- 
pared to ‘hallucinatory flights of oratory worthy of a former secretary of 
the French Communist Party’.?7? Or of the deliberate distortion of femi- 
nist history—was the slogan ‘the personal is the political’ meant as a dis- 
avowal or a transformation of formal politics in the 1970s? Or of 
careerism, bad faith, even of plagiarism. But although they bear on the 
issue of anger with which I began this essay, and which merits considera- 
tion as a means of political argumentation, I do not want to lose the 
thread of my analysis at this point, which is to illustrate the difficulty 
of thinking about women within the terms of a universalist political 
discourse. In these critiques from the Left, erther the sex of politicians is 
irrelevant because the contents of party programmes are all that mat- 
ter—and then the overwhelmingly male sex of politicians cannot be 
addressed, or is only of secondary concern. Or women must be taken 
specifically as women—with particular interests, needs, and identities; 
then, unlike men, who stand for ideologies and programmes that have 
nothing to do with their sex, women can only represent themselves as 
members of an oppressed group—their sexual difference is always rele- 
vant; they can only be seen as acting as and in the name of women.’ 


The Liberal Critique 


The same dilemma emerges, though ın different ways, from the centrist 
critics of parity who address themselves not to the question of political 
mobilization, but to defending the universal individual from any effort 
of pluralization. Like Mona Ozouf, the writer Elisabeth Badinter dis- 


* The criuque of panty is in Newselles questrens Aleerazites, vol. 16, no. 2, 1996, ‘La Parité 
Contre’ The reference to ‘pacniciennes’ us in the article by Michèle Le Doeuff, ‘Problèmes 
d’tovesticure (de la parité, etc.)’, p 14 
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musses the call for parity as identity-group politics, ‘differentialism’ 
à l'américaine. Fifty-fifty ıs nothing but a call for quotas, she says, for 
group representation in an arena where equality depends on the recog- 
nition of individuals only as individuals. (Quotas are a foreign import 
of ‘communitarian democracy’ from the us.) Parity claims to be a form 
of positive discrimination but discrimination can never be positive, 
ınstead it carries ‘mortal implications for our secular and universalist 
Republic’.?9 Once sexual difference is granted its right to representation 
in the Assembly, Pandora's box will be opened and all manner of groups 
—racial, ethnic, religious, sexual (that is homosexual)—will come for- 
ward to stake their claims, unleashing the wars of political correctness, 
and undermining the greatest achievement of French republicanism: 
national integration. This invocation of a national cultural wholeness 1s 
taken to be so evidently true that Badinter never defines it or bothers to 
address criticisms—by scholars such as Nouriel—that have been made of 
its historical accuracy. It also suggests that the critical issue here extends 
beyond feminism to include race and ethnicity, all of which have come to 
be associated with the refusal of assimilation to secular republican cul- 
ture—in the past the requirement for becoming ‘French’. Since women 
are presumed to be already French, the feminist challenge is taken to be 
that much more corrosive—the limit case of the disintegration of the 
republican heritage. (In this regard, Ozouf’s reference to ‘métissage’— 
usually meant to connote racial mixing—to refer to heterosexual liaisons 
becomes significant. The ‘métissage’ of a couple represents, for her, an 
unproblematic—because ‘natural’—complementarity, in which power 
plays no part. This is quite different from feminist and ethnic ‘differen- 
tialist’ portrayals of the contested relationships of gender or race. The use 
of the term at once displaces the issue of race onto gender and identifies 
feminists as racists, unable to understand that national integration is 
based on a peaceful accommodation of difference.)?° 


Badinter acknowledges the ‘scandalous’ under-representation of women 
in elected office, but for her a law to insure women’s representation is 
not the answer, for chat would be to introduce an essentialism that con- 
firms the stereotypes upon which discrimination is based. She insists 
that when she votes, the sex (and colour and ethnicity) of the candidate 
1s irrelevant. Badinter admits that such an outlook has not prevented 
a long history of unequal distributions of political power berween 
men and women. And she has no answer to the question of how—or 
whether—women will come to be represented as individuals in the face 
of discrimination against them. The crucial point for Badinter 1s that the 
recognition of difference is antithetical—in pmnciple and practice—to 
the possibility of (formal) equality. For purposes of politics, the fiction 
must be maintained that individuals have no sex, even if sex is the basis 
for discrimination against them in the political realm. 


This argument about sexual difference and political representation 13 
frustrating because it has no clear resolution. That this dilemma—hav- 
ing an impossible choice between equality and difference—has defined 


» Elisabeth Badincer, Le Momas, 12 June 1996, pp. 1, 15 
X Oxouf, Les Mets, p. 353, See also Ozouf, Le compte des jours’, Le Débat, no 87, 1995, 
p- 142. 
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the limits of possible feminist arguments since the French Revolution 
makes it no easier to accept. As long as the individual has been conceived 
in singular terms for purposes of formal political representation, dif- 
ference—and the substantive social issues it raises—has been excluded 
from the conversation. But when women (among others) were denied 
citizenship on the grounds of their difference, how could they demand 
change as human individuals without invoking the difference that 
excluded them? And when the individual was tacitly (or explicitly) 
assumed to be male (and usually white as well), how could women claim 
to be individuals on the same terms as men? How could discrimination, 
which ascribed group characteristics to individuals on the basis of their 
sex, be fought without raising the question of sexual difference? How 
could the question of sexual difference be raised without reproducing the 
terms on which exclusion was based 1n the first place? The response of 
the critics to the parity movement—which seeks to address this central 
problem of liberal democracy by pluralizing the unrversal—illustrates 
the difficulty, if not the impossibility of the task.3” 


The Land of the Free 


The anger directed against parity feminists expresses deeply felt political 
and philosophical frustrations that do not lend themselves to easy resolu- 
tion. It is easier to externalize a problem, to create phantom objections to 
solutions posed for it, than to wrestle with it on its own, unresolvable 
terms. Hence the us as the whipping boy, the location of the enemy in 
another place. The integrity and coherence of France and French republi- 
canism can be maintained more easily 1f challenges to it are associated, 
not with internal critics and domestic problems, but with foreign pow- 
ets. (The paritasres are depicted as foreign by some critics, in their philos- 
ophy if not their birthplace. This is a common theme in attacks on 
feminism more generally: in her book, Ozouf relegates the French femi- 
nist theorists—Irigaray, Cixous, Kristeva, Wittig—to ‘the margins’ of 
French society, saying that, since many have found acceptance in the US, 
they need not be taken seriously in France, indeed they need not be con- 
sidered French at all.)3? 


But if America 1s the site of displacement, ıt is used in the most contra- 
dictory ways. On the one hand, in the arena of politics, America is 
described as the land of ‘differentialism’ and political correctness, where 
group identity—a return to tribalism—has triumphed over individual- 
ism. On the other hand, in the arena of sexual relationships, Americans 
have supposedly created a levelling sameness—the natural difference 
of sex that must be preserved 1s, in the Us, thought to be vanishing. In 
the editorial by Julliard chat I cited earlier, he talks about the ‘horrors’ 
visited by feminism upon American males: 


A short stay at a chic college for young women on the East Coast 
convinced me... I can assure you that the poor boys who venture 
onto this terrain are very constrained. As for the girls, that’s all they 
talk about. Moreover to thwart the supposed lust of males, chey 


3" For a fuller discussion of this problem, see Scott, Only Paradecces ts Offer 
 Orxouf, Les Mets, p. 387. 


have so succeeded in suppressing their own secondary sexual char- 
acteristics that one believes oneself to be, not in the heart of 
Massachusetts, but in Mao’s China. In my opinion, if a man per- 
petrated [on them] the aggression they feel threatens them, it 
would not be a transgression, but a sign of heroism.23 


(The sarcastic tone of this passage ought not to distract readers from the 
violence of its message: Julliard’s anger takes the form of a fantasy in 
which rape restores sexual difference to normality; ıt ıs both a revenge for 
and a denial of castration.) 


When Elisabeth Badinter lectured ın the United States last year, she 
offered a variation on this theme in which, among other things, she 
talked about American women’s neurotic obsession with cleanliness, 
their fear of oral sex, and their quest for androgyny, in contrast to French 
women’s healthy acceptance of their bodily odours, their deep pleasure 10 
all forms of heterosexual encounter, and their delight in displaying their 
physical difference from men.34 


At this point, to control or deflect my (patriotic? femunist? historian’s?) 
anger, I am prompted to ask: what is going on when America and 
American feminism are under attack doth for daring to ask for the repre- 
sentation of sexual difference in politics, axd for seeking to eliminate ıt 
in personal relationships? Is this a contradiction or only an apparent one? 
Why are French critics of feminism so eager to defend sexual difference 
as a social practice and so quick to denounce it as a political demand? I do 
not have an easy answer to these questions, but I do think the two pieces 
are related. The insistence that sex and sexual seductiveness are traits of 
French culture is tied to the belief that the universalism of the abstract 
individual is the key to-equality in the French republic. There 1s, more- 
over, a relationship between the two that has prevented rather than 
encouraged equality. Historically, the so-called natural fact of sexual dif- 
ference has served to legitimize the exclusion of women, first from cati- 
zenship and then from active political participation. It has been the basis 
for the functional division of labour which—in the realm of the ideal and 
the imaginary at least—associates men with the political and women 
with the domestic and the social. The difference of their sex, ın other 
words, has been the reason women have not enjoyed the universal rights 
of Man. It 1s not surprising, therefore, that attempts to extend those 
rights to women have been seen as abominations against nature. (‘Is it 
our resignation as men that Dame Hubertine asks of us?’ cried an exas- 
perated journalist in 1877, in response to Hubertine Auclert’s call for 
women’s right to vote. Such denunciations of feminists as castrators 
sound a persistently banal theme ın French political debare.)35 


The Psychic Charge of Parity 


Nor is it surprising that feminists should have questioned the entire 
structure of gender relations in their quest for political mghts, since 





35 Julliard, editocial ın Le Nowsel Obsermetewr, 2—8 January 1997 

M I attended the lecture by Badinter in the spring of 1996 at Princeton University 
33 Scott, Oxty Paradecces te Offer, ch. 4. 
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politics is seen as the primary arena in which male domination is enacted 
and secured. What is surprising, and what the debate about panty ex- 
poses, is how powerfully intertwined in notions of French national char- 
acter are sexual difference and republicanism, so that a critique of the 
one is taken for an assault on the other. The effect of the marrying of 
these traits is to protect the implicit masculinity of the universal indi- 
vidual, all the while claiming its neutrality, and to maintain the natur- 
alized status of the gendered terms by which women have been made 
‘minoritaires’ in the political realm. The defence of the gender-neutral 
republican individual, and of sexual difference against feminist critiques 
which call its power relations into question is, in other words, a defence 
of the status quo. Balibar suggests that this status quo has profound psy- 
chic as well as economic and social dimensions. He wonders what the 
success of the parity movement would do to the affective structure of the 
all-male political ‘community’—the one that enshrines masculine privi- 
lege at its centre. The maintenance of such a community, he says, ‘re- 
quires that they [its members] impose disciplinary sexual roles not only 
upon others, but also upon themselves: “normally” the figure of political 
power ıs homosexual [we would say homosocial], the figure of family 
bond is heterosexual. Whether a political Society which is not a Com- 
munity can exist, and what form the “play” of affects would take there, 
remains a very mysterious question’ .>° 


Whatever one thinks of the political feasibility of the demands of the 
parity movement, it has directly confronted the gendered foundations of 
French republicanism and the necessarily paradoxical problems it poses 
for women’s claims for political equality. Despite the venomous denunci- 
ations of some of its critics, parity has opened a new conversation about 
the future of French politics and the unrversalist premises upon which its 
republicanism has been based. In the long run, raising the spectre of 
American multiculturalism as a way of silencing debate or delegitumiz- 
ing French feminists will not work. Not only is America a more complex 
place than these critics imply, but the historical record of feminism in 
France suggests that women will not give up. They will continue to agi- 
tate, as they bave done for more than a century, exposing the contradic- 
tions of republicanism, even as their movement is opposed or subtly 
recuperated. And this time—f the polls and the last election are any 
indication—they may be gaining a wider hearing than ever before. Yet, 
lest this be too breezily optimistic an ending, ın this most recent elec- 
tion, the substitution by the Socialist Party leadership of quotas for per- 
ity, and the ease with which thar move hes been accepted as a solution 
rather than as an imperfect step towards full equality, has given che peri- 
taires pause. At this moment of the triumphant entry of unprecedented 
numbers of women into the ranks of deputies and ministers, the 
intractability of the problem of addressing sexual difference—of repre- 
senting women as individuals—within the terms of a universalist politi- 
cal discourse is more apparent than ever before. 


3 Balibar, ‘Ambiguous Universality’, p 74- 
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Nikki R. Keddie 


Secularism and the State: Towards 
Clarity and Global Comparison 


Debates about the process of secularization have, in recent years, centred on the 
work of a group of sociologists and historians, mostly British, who have put 
forth and debated what is known as ‘the secularization thesis’.' This correlates 
modernization with secularization, and generally measures secularization pri- 
marily through declining church membership and declared religious beliefs. 
In most of this discussion, secularization is attributed almost exclusively to 
socio-economic change, without significant reference to the state, to ideas, or 
to political movements. While there have been modifications of the thesis over 
time, one recent definition shows that it still retains its essential characteris- 
tics: the secularization thesis is a ‘research programme with, at its core, an 
explanatory model’ which ‘asserts that the social significance of religion dimin- 
ishes in response to the operation of three salient features of modernization, 
namely 1) social differentiation, 2) societalization, and 3) rationalization’. 
These factors are defined later, but clearly all three involve societal change 
rather than changes in ideas, political movements or the state. Advocates of the 
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secularization thesis have also tended to see it as a progressive one-way 
Process; societies and their constituent members become more secular as 
they become more modernized. This article, in contrast, contends that 
such an overwhelmingly ‘societal’ and non-political view cannot ade- 
quately explain secularization. Furthermore, it cannot explain the rise in 
recent decades and in many parts of the world of anti-secular movements 
and ideas. 


The secularization thesis concentrates heavily on Great Britain, with 
some attention to western Europe. Its advocates attribute American 
exceptionalism to such factors as a multiplicity of churches and ethnic- 
ity, or to the supposedly secular narure of American church teachings.? 
The non-Christian and non-Western worlds are generally omitted from 
this debate. There secularization has, as I will show, been more influ- 
enced by government action than by autonomous societal changes, and 
trends toward secularization have sometimes been dramatically reversed. 
The original secularization thesis, and even its modifications, tended to 
see secularization as a one-way street. Religious revivals in the us or else- 
where were generally ignored or explained away. A leader of this school 
even wrote a book on the rise and fall of the us religious Right, pub- 
lished in 1988.4 Reversing the old saying, one might comment, ‘I'll see 
it when I believe it’. 


The Complex Nature of Secularism 


It 18 not just the conclusions of the secularization thesis that can be chal- 
lenged, but also its limited concept of secularization and the secular 
which centres on declining religious belief and church membership. 
Secularization theory shares the linear-progressive viewpoint of modern- 
ization theory, and 1s really a sub-category of that theoretical approach. 
Although it is broadly true that societal secularization has usually 
accompanied modernization, the theory is undialectical and plays down 
contradictory forces. Hardly noted are the counter-examples to the view, 
including the fact that government secularization policies often bring 
about anti-secular reactions, especially among certain classes and groups. 
In recent decades, rapid modernization has contributed not only to secu- 
larism but to major anti-secularizing trends, especially in countries with 
growing fundamentalist movements. 





* This article bad its ongins in a paper wntten for a conference on past and future fias de 
sicle held at the Library of Congress in late 1994 and organized by Bruce Mazlish and 
Alvin Kabel Thanks for helpful suggestions are due to them and the other participants, 
and also to others who have read and commented on the paper, including Charles Tilly, 
Perry Anderson, Robin Blackburn and Theda Skocpol 

7 Roy Wallis and Steve Bruce, ‘Secularization. The Orthodox Model’, ın Steve Bruce, ed., 
Religron and Mederurxatren Soctolegists and Historians Debate the Sacxlarrzation Thesis, Oxford 
1994, pp 8-9 

3 For the secularizarion thesis and some articles critical of it, see especially Bruce, Redig- 
ton and Mederxsratres, the US us the focus of Roger Finke's contmbution, ‘An Unsecular 
America’, pp. 145-69 The whole idea of a uniform process of secularmation is 
attacked in David Martin, The Religrens and the Secular Stedses m Seculerrzatien, Loodon 


1969 

4 Steve Bruce, The Rese and Fall of the New Christian Right Comservatrve Protestant Politics im 
Amra 1978-1988, Oxford 1988 The book does make valid points about the narrow 
base and legislatrve failures of the Christian Right 
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Even Bryan R. Wilson, a founding father of the secularization thesis, 
notes that many who write of it limit their evidence to church member- 
ship, their subject of study to Christianity, and their idea of seculariza- 
tion to just one of its many meanings.’ One may add that even such 
major Christian countries as France and Italy are rarely mentioned ın 
such works. Nor is history much mentioned by the sociologists involved. 


One may agree with these sociologists that modernization and its sub- 
categories of urbanization, migration, and industrialization were by and 
large associated in the West with a weakening of religious institutions 
and belief. But we might find other modernizing forces that correlate 
with secularization, including such cultural factors as the rise of literacy 
and public education, and the emergence of new types of reading mater- 
ial and entertainment. There seems no reason to pick some aspects of 
modernization and not others as causing secularization. 


Further, there is little reason to think that levels of church membership 
or declared belief are sufficient measures of secularization. Secular atti- 
tudes and behaviour are characteristic of many church members and 
believers. In many societies, modernization has produced two major cul- 
tures in each religion, roughly, that of the secular and that of the true 
believer, and in many areas there has been a reaction against secular 
nationalist culture and rule. Particularly in the US, in some ex-com- 
munist countries, and some non-Western ones there has been a religious 
reaction which also has political implications. Studies including more 
countries might yield more complex and dialectical generalizations than 
those posed by the secularization thesis. 


A different trend in the scholarly study of secularization and secularism is 
to stress the role and writings of intellectuals like Locke, Milton, Voltaire, 
Jefferson and others. While, like the purely sociological view, this outlook 
contains some truth, both views greatly understate the role of politics and 
the state in both social secularization and the spread of secularist views. 


Secularism and the State 


While the word ‘secularization’ is commonly used mainly for a social 
trend and the word ‘secular’ is applied largely to governmental policy, 
the two are profoundly, if dialectically, related in a way not covered by 
the secularization thesis. A secularized population encourages a secular 
state, but secular states also encourage mass secularization, especially of 
the schools and of those receiving schooling. Some consideration of the 
secularization of the state and of politics is needed to understand the sec- 
ularization of society. 


3 Bryan R Wilson, ‘Reflections on a Many-Sided Controversy’, in Bruce, Religren and 
Moderusraina. 

6 Some of the pros and cons of the seculanzation thesis are discussed ın various articles by 
Karel Dobbelaere, who also provides bibliographies ‘Secularization. A Multi-Dimen- 
sional Concept’, Current Sectelegy, vol 29, no. 2, Summer 198L, pp 1-213, ‘Secularizanoo 
Theories and Sociological Paradigms: A Reformularion of the Privace-Public Dichotomy 
and the Problem of Societal Integration’, Secrelegual Analysis, vol 46, no. 4, Winter 1985, 
Pp. 377-386; ‘Some Trends in European Sociology of Religion: The Seculanzatioa 

', Sectolegscal Analysis, same issue, pp 167-37 


No state today is entirely secular or entirely non-secular. The very 
strengthening of a state demanded by modern economies requires con- 
siderable state control of public education, civil law, welfare and other 
spheres that is more secular than anything that existed in the pest A 
large degree of secularism 1s a necessary concomutant of the modern 
industrial world. Even fundamentalist Iran soon adopted a series of 
essentially secular laws and procedures, and Khomeini in a sense secular- 
ized religion, especially ın his startling 1988 decree which stated that 
Qur’anic obligations, like daily prayer, could give way to reasons of 
state.’ A similar secularization will probably occur in any fundamental- 
ist government that hopes to keep power At the opposite extreme, no 
state yet seen has been purely secular, whether the word is used to mean 
state separation from religion or state control of religion. (State separa- 
tion and state control are not absolutes, and do not exhaust all the polit:- 
cal meanings of secularism, which is a contested and changing concept)? 


The two currently salient political meanings of state control and state 
separation are often not distinguished. For many Westerners the word 
‘secular’ means essentially the ‘separation of church and state’-—to use 
the American formulation. Secularists ın this sense are chose who believe 
in that separation, whatever their private religious beliefs. This wording 
of a common idea is especially American, and America may come closer 
to such a separation than any other major Western country. Americans 
can note that this separation has not hurt religion in the us, but has 
allowed for the flowering of a variety of sects and churches, both 
Christian and non-Christian. Even this formulation, no matter how ıt 1s 
worded, may not be an adequate description of reality which is much 
more varied than any such phrase would imply First, to judge by the 
situation ın some of the most secular Western countries, church and state 
are nowhere wholly separate, and usually have important ties, whether 
or not the church-state relationships favour a single established or 
domunant religion. (For purposes of brevity, the word ‘church’ here will 
be taken to mean the institutions of all organized religions, and the 
word ‘state’ will refer to all levels of government—central, provincial 
and local.) In Germany and Spain, for example, the state collects reli- 





7 See especially Ervand Abrahamian, Kbomesnssm. Essæys ea the Islamic Repeblsc, Berkeley 
1993, p. 57° The government ın Islam’, Khomein: elaborated, ‘1s a primary rule having 
precedence over secondary rulings such as praying, fascing, and performing che bey "In 
short, the state, so long as it was a truly Islamic state, could overrule the highest-ranking 
clerics and their interpretation of the sacred law’. 

*In John Ruedy’s excellent summary, ‘Secular is a term used co distinguish the temporal 
or worldly from the spiritual, while secularism has come to denote a philosophy that prrv- 
ueges che domain of the temporal and diminishes that of the spiritual The former grows 
to cover civil affairs and education, while the latrer is increasingly restricted to the areas of 
private belief, worship, and conduct While secularism as a philosophy ts central to che 
Westem expenence, ıt should be borne ın mind char the concept bas evolved historically 
and chat it 1s still doing so. What was considered the proper province of human rational 
decision was different in the fifteenth century than in the nineteenth century and us even 
more different in the late rwentieth Secondly, ıt should be stressed that the struggle over 
the frontier between the secular and the religious 1s one characterized by continuous ten- 
sion and that, up to now, the exact line of the frontier between the two has never been 
agreed upon One must also recognize char in the West there has seldom been agreement 
among secularists as a group, nor among the religious as a group, as to where exactly thar 
fronner should be’ Introduction to John Ruedy, ed , Islamism and Seculericom ta North 
Africa, New York 1994, p. xiv 


gious taxes that are used to support the church; in France the state helps 
support churches and some mosques; and ın Great Britain there is an 
established religion, a law of blasphemy—however rarely employed— 
that covers only the majority religion, and state support for various 
forms of religious education. 


Even in the us, which at least since the 1962 Supreme Court decision 
against prayer ın the schools has been arguably the most secular of major 
Western countries, che state indirectly supports the vast network of 
church schools and institutions by exempting them from taxes as non- 
profit organizations and by certain other indirect subsidies. Nor is what 
may seem like a strict church-state separation always rigorously en- 
forced; prayer ın schools, for example, is still quite widespread in several 
areas of the US despite its being illegal.7° And in 1997 the Supreme 
Court may have heralded a less-strict church-state separation when ıt 
reversed a recent decision of a past Supreme Court and said that public 
school teachers could teach certain special classes in parochial school 
classrooms. (An apparently ‘anti-religious’ Supreme Court decision also 
in 1997 seems more limited in ıts church-state implications.) Another 
church-state issue coming to the fore both federally and at state level is 
the proposal, already enacted ın a few states, for state-subsidized vouch- 
ers for poor children to attend prrvate—mostly religious—schools. Such 
a provision has recently been successfully challenged as unconstitutional 
in a Wisconsin appeals court, but voucher proposals remain very much 
alive. In the us, and to a degree elsewhere, stare-school issues have been 
central to conflicts over secularism, and the lines of acceptance and con- 
flict on these and other questions are continually changing. 


Besides the ambiguity of such concepts as separation of church and state, 
particularly when the ideal is compared to actual conditions, there is the 
fact that some applications of ‘secularism’ in practice mean something 
quite antithetical to the ideal of church-state separation. They produce 
instead increasing control of the church by the state This 1s clearest in a 
number of non-Western countries, including modern Turkey, Pahlavi 
Iran, Bourguiba’s Tunisia, and Nasser’s Egypt. In such countries, with 
strong religious institutions that formerly controlled of much of law, 
education and social welfare, the state had to take power from those 
iMstitutions to introduce modernizing and centralizing changes. Such 


9 Peter G Forster, ‘Secularization in the English Context. Some Conceptual and Empirical 
Problems’, The Seccelegrcal Revesw, vol 20, no 2, May 1972, pp 153-68. Forster notes 
thar sociologists tend to dismiss the umportance of English state defense of the Church, 
bur char it includes ‘the position of the monarch as head of church as well as stare, the 
bishops ın the House of Lords, the Mayor's Sunday, the oath in court, religious broadcast- 
tog on the BBC, church parades in the armed forces, subsidies to church schools, and above 
all che collectrve worship and religious instrucuon in stare schools Though these obser- 
vances are not generally obligatory, one must generally contract out to avoid them... 
Nearly every English child 1s exposed to the religious component of dominant values. 
when the truth of Christianity 1s affirmed ar morning assembly’ (pp. 164-5) Recent writ- 
ers have noted the frequent use in urban schools of legally allotted religious time to teach 
things other than Christianity, however. 

1° One article estimates that 25 per cent of US schools still begin with Bible or prayer read- 
ing, and many end with released ume for religious instrucoon N.J Demerath III and 
Rhys H Williams, ‘A Mythical Pest and an Uncertain Future’, Cherch-State Relattons— 
Teascexs and Transitions, New Brunswick 1987. 


state control of religious institutions has been more important in the 
West than is usually realized, with the modern state taking over much 
of education, including parts formerly controlled by churches, and regu- 
lating church behaviour in a variety of ways. Especially in ‘backward’ 
European countries whose rulers wanted to catch up with the West— 
such as Russia both before and under communism—-state control and 
manipulation of religion and the church were notable. Communist coun- 
tries are often not referred to as secular, perhaps because the state control 
of the church was so obvious, and yet on this point there was little 
to choose between communist countries and Ataturk's ‘secular’ Turkey 
which, if anything, more forcibly changed religion and permissible 
religious practices. On this point, as on some others mentioned, there 
appears to be a continuum—from countries with little control by the 
state over the church to countries with a great deal of control—and it is 
not always clear which countries should be called secular. 


The phenomenon of continuities and continuums between the secular 
and the non-secular exists 1n belief as well as in practice. It is nonetheless 
true thar in the realm of belief there are clusters on each end of the con- 
tinuum—on the one side, those who do not believe religion should mix 
10 politics at all, and, on the other, those who strongly believe that ıt 
should. The latter are often referred to as ‘fundamentalists’. Many secu- 

larists are 1deological and politically committed, as are anti-secularists. 

Indeed, secularism has been called an ideology, and some secularists 
behave in ideological fashion. 


The Non-Western Experience of Secularism 


The usual procedure in making comparisons covering both Western and 
non-Western countries in modern times is to begin with the West, 
where a whole series of modern developments came earliest, and then 
proceed eastward. This is a logical approach but, ın the case of secular- 
ism, an important new perspective may be gained if we first turn to what 
happened in the past two centuries in many non-Western countries 
where secularization was an important issue, and then see if this sheds 
light on Western developments. 


In the non-Western world, secularism, whether or not the word was 
widely used, seems to have been especially tmportant in Muslim 
countries and in South Asia. The basic reasons for its importance in 
Muslim countries are not hard to find. First, as in Judaism and Christ- 
ianity, the prevailing religion was monotheistic and scriptual, implying 
a basic minimum of common belief and practice among believers. In 
all three religions, education, law, and social practice all had strong 
religious elements, involving both considerable control by religious 
institutions and a set of beliefs guiding ideology and activity. In addi- 
tion, Christianity and Islam had religious institutions with considerable 
economic and political power Such cultural, political, and economic 
power ın the hands of religious insticutions was tied to traditional 
ways of doing things which affected both economic and political struc- 
tures. Thus, as modernization developed, the old religious institutions 
came under attack by intellectuals and rulers. These institutions were 
inadequate to, and could not quickly adapt to, modern technology, 
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science, centralized and bureaucratic political structures. This 1s a sım- 
plified and schematic picture of the rise of political secularization in 
both the Christian and Muslim worlds, and, to a degree, of that in 
Judaism. Islamic history is different from Western Christian history, 
partly because modernizing trends began earlier and have been more 
gradual in the West, and also because Islam has not had a strong 
secular legal tradition. These are two of the factors that have made sec- 
ularization more difficult and contentious in recent decades in the 
Islamic world than in the West, while all the main scriptural mono- 
theistic religions have been more resistant to secularization than have 
other religious traditions. 


In India there was a variation on the above partern. Hinduism was far 
from scriptural or monotheistic, and it has even been argued thar it 
was not, in premodern times, really a religion at all, if religion is taken 
to mean a common body of beliefs."! Its institutions were more local 
and varied than were those of Christianity or Islam, but they were, 
often allied with government, law and education. In India, the rise of 
secularism, before and after independence, was largely tied to the 
creation of a nation-state, originally as part of the anti-British struggle. 
If identities remained primarily religious, there was no chance of cre- 
ating a unified nation. And if Hinduism was to be openly favoured 
over other religions, there was similarly no chance of developing a multi- 
religious national liberation struggle, or of keeping the nation united 
after independence. The fact that other religions, notably Islam, Christ- 
iamity, and Sikbism, were more scriptural and unified gave the Hindus 
who took the secular approach of the Indian National Congress and 
later the Congress Party all the more reason to work to keep religion out 
of politics. 


Western works about secularism usually stress intellectual or social 
belief, but in non-Western countries these were less important than gov- 
ernmental—and sometimes oppositional—political motivations, often 
tied to economic interests. There were relatively few intellectual figures 
with relatively little influence espousing secularism before it became a 
major political or governmental cause. As for popular belief, there is 
no doubt but that non-Western modernizing governments greatly 
preceded their populations in secularist beliefs and practices. This 
primacy of governments in secularization has been somewhat obscured 
by the fact that not only Western but also indigenous scholars often 
prefer to discuss the achievements of intellectuals rather than those of 
governments. While more intellectuals preceded governments in secu- 
larism in the West, even ın this field scholarship often overstates the 
role of intellectuals. 


A brief summary of secularization in the Middle East since the nine- 
teenth century may illustrate my point. Here the stress will be on the 
Ottoman Empire and Turkey, which had the longest and ultimarely the 
most radical secularization process; but the trends discussed were found 
elsewhere, and other countries will be mentioned. 


H See especially che chapters by Guenther D Sontheimer and Robert Eric Frykenberg in 
Sontheumer and Hermann Kulke, eds, Hrødassm Recemszadered, Delhi 1959. 


Secularization in the Middle East 


Secularization in the Middle East is insepareble both from Western- 
ization and from efforts to strengthen the central state. While it 1s often 
said that state and church were inseparably intertwined in pre-modern 
Islam, this 1s not really true. In the first Islamic centuries, after the first 
four pious caliphs, dynasties often pard little attention to what was said 
by Islam or the religious classes—at most no more attention than pre- 
modern Western rulers did to Christianity.'? Administration and foreign 


. relations were carried out with minimal attention to Islam. While there 


was much less non-religious law than in the West, Islamic rulers did 
have large legal spheres ın which the state, not the religious judges, 
made decisions, and some basis in tradition or in writing by which such 
law worked. In the period called ‘early modern’ in the West, the Safavid 
dynasty ın Iran and the Ottomans in the Ottoman Empire ruled states in 
which the religious classes, or xilema, were more a corporate body than 
ever before. Especially in the Ottoman Empire, there were governing 
institutions with considerable undependence of religious bodies. These 
societies were not, however, secular in any modern sense, as dominant 
ideas took a religious form; the slama controlled most education, law, 
and social services, and also had possession of religious taxes and of 
inalienable donations of so-called vagf land and goods. Not only were 
religious institutions and intellectual hegemony far stronger than in 
most modern societies, but the central state was weaker and, at least in 
most periods, more decentralized. 


In its early centuries, the Ottoman state had a series of major and minor 
military victories over European Christians, and felt no need to emulate 
the West. Beginning in the late-seventeenth century, however, ıt began 
to suffer the reversals that continued over the next two centuries. The 
treaties of Karlowitz in 1699 and Kuchuk Kaynarca in 1774 marked 
major losses to Austria and Russia. In the nineteenth century, liberation 
movements among the Ottoman Balkan Christians cut away long-held 
territory, and further territory was lost ın the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. 


Along with a growing realization of the strength of the West, this series 
of defeats created two opposite reactions from the eighteenth century 
onwards. One was to try to emulate the West, especially ın military mat- 
ters. The other was to react against unsuccessful Westernizing reforms 
by reasserting the old ways." Governmental reforms began as early as 
the early eighteenth century; one of them was to introduce a panung 
press with (Arabic) Ottoman characters. Like many other reforms that 
may not appear to us as attacks on religion and the religious classes, this 


™ On Islam and the stare, see especially Nikki R Keddie, Ires and the Masitm World: 
Resistance and Revelutroa, Londoo 1995, ch. 15, and the sources cited therein Among the 
best-infoomed are Sami Zubaida, Islem, The Pople and the Stats, London 1989; Nazih N 
Ayubi, Political Islem. Religion and Politics ra the Arab World, London 1991 and ‘Rethink- 
ing the Public/Private Dichotomy. Radical Islam and Civil Society in the Middle Hast, 
Centeatren, vol. 4, DO 2, Winter 1995, pp. 79-105; and Im Lapidus, “The Separation of 
State and Religion in the Development of Early Islamic Society, UMS, vol 6,00 4, 1975, 
363-85 
B Niyari Berkes, Ths Dorlapment of Saudari ra Tirkey, Moorreal 1964, ch 2. 
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was taken as such. It was said that holy texts might be disseminated 
widely and be sullied, but there was also concern that the spread of learn- 
ing beyond the religious classes would weaken their position. When 
wars with the West recommenced, the reforms of the so-called “Tulip 
Period’ were largely abandoned under conservative pressure. 


Both the Ottoman and the Egyptian experience show that Western- 
izing governmental reforms depended for success on a change in the 
structure of the ruling classes. The old regimes ın both areas were de- 
pendent until the nineteenth century on military groups who opposed 
the adoption of Western-style military forces—in Egypt the Mamelukes 
and in the Ottoman Empire the janissaries. Napoleon’s invasion of 
Egypt defeated and weakened the Mamelukes, making it possible for 
Mohammad Ali (1805—48) to deal them the final blow and then to 
strengthen and Westernize his armed forces. In the Ottoman Empire 
there was no similar early weakening of the janissaries, and they over- 
threw the first reforming sultan, Selim m. Sultan Mahmud u (1808— 
39) spent years preparing to oppose the janissaries, and then massacred 
them in 1826, after which he undertook a series of primarily military 
reforms. 


Secularism and Military Education 


The military reforms of Mohammad Ali and Mahmud are not usually 
presented under the heading of secularization, but this was their result. 
Western uniforms and drill offended many of the s/ema, and the first 
new, Westernized schools that were set up outside religious institutions 
were aimed at servicing the armed forces. These were military medical 
schools, technical schools, and attached translation bureaux. It was 
impossible to modernize without reducing the prerogatives of sama 
and theic—often elite—allies, and eang tradıtions increasingly 
ıdentified as ‘Islamic’. 


The pragmatic and governmental impetus to early secularization was far 
more important than the ideological impact of the French Revolution or 
Enlightenment thinking.“ Other governmental reforms ın nineteenth- 
century Egypt and the Ottoman Emprre also had secular connotations: 
the bringing of vagf and of religious taxes under greater government 
control, the extension of modern, state-controlled education, the adop- 
tion of secular codes especially for trade, reforms in Islamic law and the 
beginnings of its codification. Such reforms were needed to strengthen 
the state in the face of Western 1ncursion and internal revolt. Even a ruler 
seen as a religious reactionary, Abdul Hamid n who reigned ın the late 
nineteenth century, implemented many such self-strengthening mea- 
sures. They were, however, particularly associated with Mahmud 1 and 


U Keddie, Inea and the Masima World, ch. 15 In a famous article, important for informa- 
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with the leading statesmen of the subsequent period, called the tanzimat 
or ‘ordering’, ın 1839—76 In nineteenth-century Egypt such centraliz- 
ing measures were undertaken especially by rulers—Mohammad Ali and 
later Isma'il.” 


In none of these undertakıngs did the limited utterances of intellectuals 
or changes in popular opinion regarding religion or church-state rela- 
tions play a significant role. Modernization of the military, education 
and trade was carried out—at first entirely and, even in the twentieth 
century, predominantly—from the top, so that pest secularization ın the 
Middle East should be seen as primarily a phenomenon of the state and 
politics, rather than of intellectual life or social belief and practice. 


Such secularization from above was a necessary accompaniment of the 
economic transformations taking place in these countries, which the old 
religio-legal structures with their lack of modern or secular law and their 
ties to agrarian society could not cope with. These transformations, like 
secularization, had to be heavily promoted by governments, given the 
weakness of indigenous capitalist classes and the strength of European 
economic competition. The economic changes achieved did not reach the 
stage of full-blown, much less free-market, capitalism. 


In the Middle East, the dominant form of secularization—that initiated 
by states—was not at all liberal and was rarely democratic. Not all Lb- 
eral intellectual opinion in these countries was secularist. True, in states 
where such secularization was relatively slow ın coming—such as Iran, 
or even Egypt after the post-Mohammad Ali retreat on modernization— 
a few nineteenth-century intellectuals were both liberal and anti-cleri- 
cal. In the Ottoman centre, however, the first independent political 
intellectuals—the Young Ottomans—attacked the over-centralization 
brought ın by the tanzimat, including its religious policies. Their lead- 
ing intellectual, Namik Kemal, constructed an Ottoman past with the 
equivalent of a Western-style of separation of powers, in which the slama 
played a key role. The Young Ottomans were constitutionalists, and 
most of them believed in a constitution that would be less centralizing 
and secularist than were the semztmat statesmen.'® In their search for 
more democratic and decentralized structures, the Young Ottomans did 
not adopt an anti-clerical position. The story of the Young Ottomans is 
one of several reminders that although secularism ın the West 1s usually 
associated with the Left and with liberalism, this association is not 
inevitable, particularly when secularization ıs government-controlled. 
When such secularization 1s in conflict with constitutionalism and 
democratization, it may give rise to defences of religion not only from 
the Right but also from the Left. 


13 On Egyptian nineteenth-century reform aod secularism see Juan R I Cole, Colemselscm 
and Revelutron in the Middle East. Social and Cultural Origins of Egypt's ‘Urebs Movement, 
Pnnceton 1993; Albert Houram, A Hutery of the Arab Pepes, Cambndge, Mass 1990, 
Afaf Lutfi al Sayyid Marsoc, Egypt su the Regn of Mubammad ‘Als, Cambridge 1984, and the 
works they cite. 

16 On Ottoman developments since the eighteenth century, wocluding the Young Otto- 
mans, see especially Berkes, Saxlarısm ra Turkey, and Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of 
Modern Turkey, London 1961 On the Young Ottomans see especially Mardin, The Gemesss 
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Secularization Under Ataturk 


Twentieth-century Ottoman history saw further governmental secular- 
ization, first under the rule of the so-called Young Turks. They retained, 
however, an uneasy compromise with religious institutions. Since the 
late nineteenth century, the Sultan had pushed his claim to be the caliph 
of all Muslims, and the governmeng was loath to take radical measures 
against religious institutions. This changed with the transformations 
brought in by Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, who inaugurated the most secu- 
lar state in the Islamic world. Ataturk, unlike the rulers of other Middle 
Eastern countries, was in a position to do this for a number of reasons: 1) 
the sultan-caliph was compromised by his dependence on Western pow- 
ers, especially England; 2) the sultan-caliph bad acquiesced in the Allied 
dismemberment, not only of the Arab parts of the Ottoman Empire, but, 
more seriously, of Anatolia itself where regions had been given to 
Armenians, Kurds, and Greeks; these developments had fatally compro- 
mised the old regime and its religious allies; 3) Mustafa Kemal was a vic- 
torious general in World War 1, and his fame and ability helped him to 
rally the Turks to retake much of the territory occupied by the Greeks 
and others—he was thus seen as a strong national hero, unmatched in 
any other Muslim country; 4) defeat ın war had weakened the entire old 
regime, making it possible to build a quasi-revolutionary state struc- 
ture—something that would have been far more difficult in any other 
Muslim country; 5) the Ottoman Turks had a longer and stronger history 
of governmental modernization than any other Middle Eastern people, 
leaving them more prepared for further changes. 


After a short period in which Ataturk used traditional religious language 
and did not attack the caliphate, from 1923 onwards, he moved to abol- 
ishing first the sultanate and then the caliphate and then, up until his 
death in 1938, getting parliament to pass a series of measures thar thor- 
oughly undermined the power of religious institutions. The Arabic call 
to prayer and the Arabic alphabet were outlawed, Turkish was romanized 
and there was a purge of Arabic and Persian words and elements—these 
changes all had religious implications. For a time, there was no higher 
religious education permitted, and lower-level religious education was 
severely curtailed. Alone among Muslim countries, Turkey abolished use 
of the sharia, religious law which by then in Turkey, as in several Muslim 
countries, essentially covered only family and personal status matters. It 
was replaced by a slightly altered Swiss civil code. Women got equal 
rights ın divorce and child custody; polygamy was outlawed; veiling was 
heavily discouraged; and women got to vote in national elections in 
1934, well before they did in France, Italy and Switzerland. Such devel- 
opments are signs of government-sponsored secularism, as traditional 
` religious groups back patriarchal interpretations of their doctrines, and 
see in women’s rights a weakening of their power. 


Probably the best work on secularism in any Muslim country, Niyazi 
Berkes’s The Development of Secularism in Turkey, reads: “Iwo myths have 
sprung up and become established concerning the nature of the secular- 
ism emerging from the Kemalist Revolution. One is the belief that this 
secularism means the separation of religion and state after the fashion of 
French laicism; the other is the belief that it was a policy of irreligion 
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aiming at the I:quidation of Islam.’ I would agree thar neither the 
separation of religion and state nor irreligion 1s a correct characterization 
of Ataturk’s programme, but I disagree with Berkes’s subsequent point 
thar the programme is best characterized as one arming at ending the 
former bifurcation of religious and secular spheres, and at producing a 
more modern and rational Islam."® Such a description does not capture the 
essence of what Ataturk was doing: the establishment of state control over 
religion and the religious classes. This included controlling and limiting 
religious education, outlawing religious brotherhoods, profoundly alter- 
ıng famuly and personal status matters and putting them under new state 
laws instead of religious laws, severely limiting forms of male and female 
dress associated with Islam, and decreeing new forms of ‘secular’ West- 
ern dress. These were all to a large degree questions of control and of 
power, words that all too rarely enter the discussions of secularism. 


Berkes also suggests that Ataturk was trying to follow the popular will, 
but his acts clearly went far beyond what people would have asked for. 
Changes in the economy and society, such as rapidly increasing urban- 
ization and the growth in capitalist relations, had created new middle and 
bureaucratic classes that backed secularizing changes. There were also 
intellectuals before and during the Ataturk period whose secularism was 
independent of the government. But the government under Ataturk 
moved considerably beyond what the majority of the populanon would 
have wanted or voted for. This is suggested, among other things, by the re- 
introduction of certain aspects of religion ın the period following World 
War u when a multi-party system and free elections were established, and 
new parties challenged elements of Ataturkist secularism, culminating in 
an electoral plurality for the religious Welfare Party in December 1995. 


Secularism is a principle of the Turkish constitution, and secularists 
including the military forced the resignation of Welfare Party Prime 
Minister Erbakan in 1997. Some threatened to outlaw the party on the 
basis of acts they considered unconstitutional. Such acts, including ex- 
panding religious education and allowing more women to veil, would 
not cause any stir in most Muslim countries, or indeed most Western 
ones, but a real struggle for power ıs involved. In August 1977, a secular 
government proposal to expand the number of years all children must 
spend in secular public schools, to the detriment of religious schools and 
their views, aroused extensive conflict. There is no doubt, however, that 
most Turks became more secular and less religiously observant in the 
decades since 1925, and that the state’s secular policies, including educa- 
tion, were largely responsible for this. 


Secularization in Other Muslim Countries 


Government-initiated secularism is found in a number of other twen- 
tieth-century Muslim countnes, even though none went as far as 
Ataturk. The most dramatic changes came when old regimes were over- 
thrown—the Qajar dynasty ın Iran by Reza Shah ın 1925; the Egypt- 
120 monarchy by Naguib and Nasser in 1952; the Iraqi monarchy 1n 
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1958 with the eventual victory of the Baath Party under Saddam 
Hussein; and the Dutch by narionalists in Indonesia. The old regimes 
had often tried to placate the #/ema and other religious leaders and be- 
lievers. The new regimes, in contrast, were more centralizing and nation- 
alist, and they, like Ataturk, wanted to use the government to change the 
economy, whether calling their policies statism, socialism or something 
else. To establish governmental power over society, it was necessary to 
limit the power of the religious classes, including their ideological 
power. Primarily Islamic ideologies were often abandoned in favour of 
nationalist ones, as bad also happened in Turkey over time, or were refor- 
mulated as adjuncts to nationalism, as ın the widespread modern for- 
mula ‘Arab-Islamic’, which privileges an Arab nationalist view of Islam. 


Reza Shah (1925—41), like Ataturk, ruled a country that was formally 
independent, whereas in the Arab countries mentioned above there were 
various forms of foreign control, so that independent policies of secular 
nationalism could not be pursued until after World War o. Iran was a far 
less developed and more decentralized country than Turkey, and Reza 
Shah's first task was to build up an army and disarm potential separatists, 
especially nomadic tribes. Later he took a series of steps partly modelled 
on Ataturk’s, including imposed dress reform for both men and 
women—though stricter for women than ın Turkey—the extension of 
state education, control of usgfs, and an official ideology of nationalism, 

stressing the pre-Islamic periods and denigrating Arabs and, by implica- 
tion, Islam. Autocratic secular nationalism was continued by his son, 
Mohammad Reza (1941-79). In Iran, however, partly because it had 
much less modern history of reform, modernization, and socio-economic 
change than did Turkey and because the #/ema was far stronger and more 
independent, there developed a larger backlash to secularization. 


Here is not the place to give the story of the 1978-79 revolution except to 
say that in many ways it has retained a number of secular features and has 
not meant a return to a traditional past. On the other hand, it expressed a 
phenomenon typical of the modern Middle East, which to some degree 
exists also ın the US and many other countries—the importance of ‘two 
cultures’, secular and religious; Western-oriented and traditionalist. In 
Iran and the Middle East this split is largely tied to certain social classes — 
the popular classes and traditional bourgeoisie, on one side, and the new 
bourgeoisie and intellectuals, on the other. Iranian rule is now becoming 
more pragmatic and secular despite continued religious pretensions, and 
it seems possible that the Islamic revolution will ultimately secularize 
larger segments of society than it desecularizes—both those recoiling 
from government policies and those newly educated and participating 1n 
public life. This is suggested by the large majority achieved in the presi- 
dential elections of 1997 by the liberal cleric Khatami, followed by par- 
liament’s acceptance in August of a cabinet including moderates, with 
men who had spoken out for greater freedoms in the key posts of Minister 
of Interior and Minister of Culture and Islamic Guidance.*9 





19 On the 1997 elections and cabinet, ın addition to accounts in major newspapers, see the 
August 1997 analyses on the Internet by Gary G Sick, (9952@columbis edu). There us a 
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Gamal Abdel Nasser, like Ataturk and Reza Shah a man of military 
background with goals of national independence and rapid modern- 
ization, also pushed Egypt further toward secularism via the path of 
growing state control over religion. This was shown especially in the 
expansion of the ancient Islamic university, al-Azhar, to include secular 
subjects and its increased control by the state. The Azhar sheikhs were 
ever-willing to issue decrees supporting government actions when 
needed, rather in the manner of the leaders of various religions in the 
Soviet Union. 


Syrian and Iraqi revolutionary leaders ın recent decades have similarly 
followed a path of nationalism, economic statism, and secularism. The 
secularism of Middle Eastern governments tended to better the position 
of religious munorities, who had toleration but second-class status under 
traditional Muslim law, and so minorities, including Shi’: Muslims in 
countries with Sunni majorities, have tended to favour secular govern- 
ments, even though the most secular of these governments were usually . 
also partly or wholly autocratic.?° 


Secular Government in India 


In India, the position of minorities is crucial in explaining the secularism 
of the national movement and later the national government. While 
there were several movements that stressed Hinduism or Islam in pre- 
partition India, the strongest national movement of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century was that of the secular Indian National 
Congress. India had never been united with its contemporary borders, 
and Indian nationalism was essentially a creation of the anti-British 
struggle. To create unity among India’s numerous castes and religions, a 
nationality without religious or caste preference had to be created. The 
Congress has always found it difficult to maintain this secularist balance, 
however; Mahatma Gandhi incorporated a number of Hindu beliefs and 
practices into his programme, and the Congress provincial governments 
of the late 1930s often discriminated against Muslims, thus contribut- 
ing to the support of the movement for the creation of Pakistan. More 
recently secularist rulers of India have been accused of granting too much 
to Muslims and to outcasts—to the latter by ‘affirmative action’ style 
education and employment programmes, and to the former by allowing 
aspects of Muslim family law to be enforced in the Muslim community." 
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However fragile Indian secularism has been, there seems no peaceful 
alternative i in a country with about 100 million Muslims—more than 

in Pakistan—and millions of Sikhs, not to mention other groups. The 
rise of militant Hindu nationalism or fundamentalism 1s a threat to 
non-Hindus, and is paralleled by anti-secular fundamentalist move- 
ments ın nearly all Muslim countries. All these movements suggest that 
top-down, government-controlled secularism has not satisfied large 
parts of their populations. In many of the countries discussed, after peri- 
ods when secular nationalist, sometimes socialist, oppositional ideolo- 
gies were popular, there is growing appeal of ideologies recommending a 
return to religion. 


What all these non-Western examples suggest is that the needs, first, of 
governmental self-strengthening and then of nationalist movements and 
states were the primary factors ın secularist policies, changes and 
achievements. Although some secularist intellectuals and secularizing 
social trends existed in most of these countries before secularism was 
adopted by a twentieth-century movement or state, these were not the 
main forces in the decisions to adopt secularizing policies. In all che 
above countries, secularism was tied to nationalism, to modernization, 
and to the centralization of control over politics, economic life, ideology, 
and society. 


The above non-Western examples also indicate that actual policies fol- 
lowed by governments are often significantly either more or less secular 
than are their ideologies. In contemporary Iran, for example, many poli- 
cies are more secular than ideology indicates. What may be the most 
resistant to change in such circumstances are the highly visible badges 
of Islam, like veiling, which immediately leads everyone to think this 
is an ‘Islamic’ state. On the other hand, recent eyewitness accounts 1n- 
dicate that even within this highly visible and symbolic sphere, with ts 
theoretical injunction to hide hair and body, women are increasingly 
bending the rules by uncovering some hair, wearing semi-transparent 
and stylish chadors, or wearing various forms of tribal or regional dress. 
In France, at the other extreme, official devotion to a ‘laic’ ideology leads 
to official action against veiling in schools, while at the same time some 
Islamic and other religious institutions get state subsidies. Iran exem- 
plifies states that are more secular than they claim, and France those that 


are less so. 


Even though this discussion has stressed examples from Asia, there is no 
clear or absolute line of demarcation regarding secularization from above 
between Asia and Europe. Autocratic state-sponsored secularization as a 
necessary accompaniment of other aspects of modernization was as char- 
acteristic of Russia from Peter the Great through Stalin as it was of mod- 


ern Turkey or Iran. 
Secularism in the West 


The focus on secularism and nationalist centralizing government ın non- 
Western countries raises the question of whether anything similar may 
be discerned ın the West. In virtually all countries that have experienced 
secularism we find, in different degrees, the three areas of secularism and 
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secularization that have been discussed in this article: intellectual, soci- 
etal and governmental-political. In non-Western areas, where modern- 
ization .was often defensive and primarily state-sponsored, we find 
government-sponsored or nationalist movement-sponsored seculariza~ 
tion stronger and earlier than significant intellectual or societal secular- 
ization. In the West, although intellectual and societal secularization 
have generally been more significant than they are elsewhere, govern- 
ment-sponsored secularization has been far more important than is 
usually recognized in works on secularism or secularization. Hence, 
while secularism 1s frequently traced to intellectual roots, in Locke and 
Mill on toleration, or Voltaire and other Enlightenment figures who 
attacked the Church and organized religion, it could equally be traced 
to Henry vin, who confiscated monasteries and increased state con- 
trol of the church, to enlightened despots who sponsored power over 
the Church, and certainly to the activities of the French Revolution, 
Napoleon, the new American republic, and increasingly secular Euro- 
pean governments. These governmental actions included measures of - 
toleration such as the emancipation of the Jews—and of Catholics in 
Protestant countries and vice versa—and reduced privileges for the 
majority religion. All had a strong, often central, political and govern- 
mental element. 


States that are growing 1n strength and that want to extend their con- 
trol to all who live within their borders have reasons to secularize, 
including the granting of relatively equal treatment to all religions 
and building up a non-religious national ideology and symbols. In 
older, less centralized, structures members of non-established religions 
could be 1gnored, persecuted or allowed considerable autonomy. In more 
modern states, however, with the growth of national markets, econ- 
omues, and cultures, governments wanted contented and essentially 
interchangeable citizens of an increasingly unified state and society, 
which required that the rules of treatment be essentially uniform for dif- 
ferent groups. 


In addition, modern states and their leaders want the primary loyalty of 
citizens to be to their state or nation, and help build up ideologies—if on 
a lesser scale than in the non-Western or communist worlds—thar stress 
such loyalty to the state and nation rather than the church. (Those 
embraced by the ‘nation’ usually came to mean those within its existing 
boundaries, sometimes with an irredentist addition of some beyond the 
boundaries, but never subtracting ethnic or religious groups that might 
want independence or unity with some other entity.) Nationalism, it has 
been noted, is in part a modern substitute for religion, and as such it 
must play down the role of religion in life, thought and government. By 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century, religious conflicts, whether in the 
religious wars ın Europe or in persecutions in us colonies, had come to be 
seen as bloody, indecisive and inimical to national unity, so that it was 
increasingly felt best by governments to find a place for all religious 
groups. Modern states have tended to encourage nationalism irrespective 
of how strong this trend was among the general population or among 
intellectuals—the two groups thar scholars have tended to stress in 
nationalism as in secularism. Nationalism or even national identity has 
been shown to be weaker and to emerge later among the general popula- 
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tion than most scholars previously thought.?? Most national identities 
are secular—except when a church has been tied to a nationalist move- 
ment, as ın Poland and Ireland—and nationalist ideologies are usually 
secularist in their effect. Furthermore, religious toleration, favoured by 
most modern governments, is tied to a weakening of belief, as it is diffi- 
cult, if one is a true believer, also to believe that followers of false doc- 
trines should have the same freedoms and privileges as do the righteous. 


Naturally, things are not quite this simple, or we would find many gov- 
ermnments promoting atheism and taking radical steps against religion in 
order to carry the discouragement of religious loyalties to its logical con- 
clusion. Instead, governments in power find it useful to be on good 
terms with various religious institutions, once their wings are clipped, 
and there remained among rulers, as among many ‘enlightened’ intellec- 
tuals, the idea that the masses of the population should be religious to 
keep them orderly. (This idea was, until the revival of fundamentalism, 
popular in the non-Western world. Several non-religious Iranians used 
to tell me that it was good that the masses were religious as otherwise 
they would become revolutionary!) Hence Western governments rarely 
go all the way towards suppressing religion, promoting atheism, or the 
like. There is a general liking by governments for moderate religions 
that can inculcate civic virtues, and a dislike only for radical ‘sects’, or 
‘foreign’ religions, like Islam in Western countries, that might threaten 
militancy or ıntrude on the old order. 


Secularism and Fundamentalism 


A comparison that concerns society more than the state has to do with 
organized and politicized religious attacks on secularism which, like 
the fundamentalisms that encourage such attacks, have in this century 
thus far occurred chiefly in four parts of the world—the Muslim world, 
South Asia, Israel, and the us. They have not as yet been strong in 
Europe. There are not necessarily simular causes for these attacks in each 
region, but it 1s worth seeing if any comparisons can be made. 


The Us is often seen as needing secularism because it houses so many reli- 
gious denominations, including several of fairly equal strength. After 
some experience of repression 1n the colonial period by stronger denomi- 
nations, most states and then the federal government opted for freedom 
of religion. The first amendment to the us constitution, saying that 
‘Congress shall make no law’ for the establishment of religion or interfer- 
ing with the free exercise of religion followed many similar state laws, 
but these were not generally interpreted by state and federal govern- 
ments to mean the strict secularism that recent supreme court rulings 
have tended to favour. The Bill of Rights was not intended to interfere 
with acts by state governments, and Congress only began to rule on free 
speech questions in the states in the late 1920s, and on religious estab- 
lishment questions in the 1940s. The decision against prayer in che 
schools is as recent as 1962. In 1925, when the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) brought on the Scopes case to challenge a Tennessee law 


a For a striking study of one case, see Eugen Weber, Pestemts rate Frenchmen: The Mad- 
eratzaten of Raral Preece 1870—1914, Stanford 1976 
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forbidding the teaching of evolution, the Court had never ruled on reli- 
gious freedoms or free speech in the states. Although the first appeals 
court’s reversal of Scopes’s conviction meant that the case, and hence the 
constitutional issue, could not be appealed further, and the Tennessee 
law remained on the books for decades, the ACLU soon achieved some key 
Supreme Court rulings on Bull of Rights questions.” Nearly all laws 
touching free speech and religion were state and local laws, so the 
Supreme Court’s agreement to rule on them was crucial. 


This is the situation as summarized by Leonard Levy: 


Those who framed and ratified the First Amendment meant that 
the establishment clause, like the rest of the Bill of Rights, should 
apply to the National Government only... According to the 
Fourteenth Amendment [1868], no state may deprive any person of 
liberty without due process of law. The preponderance of evidence 
suggests that the framers of the Fourteenth Amendment neither 
intended its provisions to incorporate any part of the Bull of Rights 
nor to impose on the states the same limitations previously imposed 
on the United States only However, the language of the Fourteenth 
Amendment allowed for the possibility that the Constitution pre- 
vented the states, as well as the United States, from violating the 
First Amendment.*4 


By a rule known as the incorporation doctrine, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was said to incorporate First Amendment rights. In the 1947 
Everson case, the court laid down principles it has generally stuck to— 
that aid to all religions was an illegal establishment of religion; and that 
no tax can be used to support religious activities or institutions. Further 
decisions have followed, and it is clear that the US now outlaws—as 
many individual US states previously did—e number of practices com- 
mon in western Europe. On the other hand, the court’s rulings since 
1947 have been far more mixed and contradictory and less uniformly 
favourable to strict church-state separation than most people imagine 75 
This mired trend hes thus far continued under the current court. 


In the us there has been in the twentieth century ‘two cultures’, even 
among Christians. While certain ideas were held in common by the 
main Protestant churches through most of the nineteenth century, 
beginning at the end of the century there was a rapid development in one 
stream of various Protestant denominations away from biblical literalism 
and toward religious modernism, liberalism, and the social gospel. This 
group tended to secularism in their attitude toward both church-state 
relations and everyday life. On the other hand, those who wanted to pre- 
serve old beliefs became more militant than they had ever been before. 
Their ideas included a group of Chnstian doctrines that in the early 
twentieth century were named the Fundamentals. There now developed 
a schism between the traditionalists, who tended to have less modern 





33 Walker, In Defense of Amortcan Libertres, ch 4 

M Leonard Levy, The Estableshaent Clause: Relrguen and the First Amendment, New York 
1986, pp. 122-3. 

5 Ibid , pp 162-3. 
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education, to be centred in the south and midwest, and to be more 
rural in origin, and the modernists and secularists, centred among the 
better-educated urban groups. There was some correlation between 
religious denominations and degree of fundamentalism, but it was not 
complete. 


A Dialectical Conflict 


Secularism and fundamentalism appear to have a dialectical relationship 
with one another in the us and elsewhere. The early development of 
modernism and secularism in the late nineteenth century was followed 
by a rise in fundamentalism, which was in large part a reaction to various 
facets of modernism and to rapid urbanization and socio-economic 
changes and dislocations. A new wave of change, especially in civil rights 
and sexual and family questions beginning in the 1960s, was followed 
by a new wave of fundamentalism beginning in the 1970s. 


Such developments were far less sharp ın Europe, for a variety of reasons. 
These included the much lower levels of religious belief and church affil- 
1ation in Europe; to have a large body of fundamentalists it is necessary to 
have a large body of believers, or, as in India and Israel, of believers in 
religious nationalism (communalism). Also important are the weakness 
in Europe, as compered to the us, of both the liberal to radical Protestant 
groups that veered toward liberalism and modernism and especially of 
evangelical Christians, who tended toward fundamentalism. In polls and 
in church membership figures, the US has always been shown to be far 
higher in both religious belief and church membership—including reg- 
ular church attendance—than any western European country. This 
means that what is probably the most secular of major Western countries 
in its legal practice is also the most religious, whether this is measured 
by church membership and attendance or by religious opinions.”7 Either 
general widespread religious adherence, as in the US and much of the 
Muslim world, or exclusivist religious nationalism (communalism), as in 
South Asia or Israel/Palestine provide the necessary basis for large-scale 
fundamentalism, whether in the East or the West.?# 





æ See Walker, Is Dagfest of American Lebertres,ch 4 

77 A variety of poll data show religious belief, including belief ın a number of ‘irrational’ 
ideas like Crearionism, and also church membership and arcendance are far higher in the 
US than in any other Western county. A Gallup poll in 1981 asking ‘Are you affiliated 
with a church or religious organization?” got a 57 per cent positive response from 
Americans, as compared to 4 per cent of French, 5 per cent of Italians, 13 per cent of West 
Germans, 15 per cent of Spaniards, and 22 per cent of the British. For the most complete 
survey data on religion ın America, see Barry A Kosmin and Seymour P. Lachman, Ome 
Natron Under God: Religron sn Contemporary Amerscan Serey, New York 1993; the Gallup 
poll is reported on p. 9. 

28 The similarities and differences between the areas charactermed by religiosity and those 
characterized by religious naviocalism (communslism) are discussed in Nikki R Keddie, 
"The New Religious Politics. Where, When, and Why do “Fundamencalisms” Appear?’ 
forthcoming in Comperstree Studies in Secsety and History In that article I also propose 
replacing the term ‘fundamentalism’, to which there are some valid objections, with ‘New 
Religious Politics’ and the adjective ‘religio-polinaal’, both defined for such discussions 
as excluding predominantly liberal or socialist religious politics I have not sdopted this 
change here, as ıt requires a lengthy explanation and jusufication. My own objections to 
the term ‘fundamentalism’ are oot strong enough to preclude my using tt when ıt 1s still 
the only widely accepted common global term. 
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The dialectical relationship between the growth, first, of secularism and 
then of fundamentalism appears dramatically in the non-Western world. 
Although this can be discussed only briefly, it appears that secular nation- 
alist governments, such as those of the Pahlavis, Bourguiba, and the 
Congress in India helped create a traditionalist-fundamentalist Opposition 
that could point to the governments’ favouring of minonties and of 
Western ways and their undermining of religious traditions as ideological 
points on which to build religious and political opposition movements. 
Governments that culturally modernized in a more modest fashion saw less 
religious opposition—true thus far of most governments ın the Arabian 
peninsula, for example. Governments in India also called forth religious 
and political opposition especially focused on these governments’ ‘anti- 
Hindu’ favouring of minority religions and outcasts. Other factors also 
favour fundamentalist movements, including such socio-economic ones as 
the rapid urbanization of more traditional and often marginal rural people, 
under-employment among the growing educated classes, and increased 
income inequality, and such political factors as resentments against the 
Western powers, Israel, and a variety of government policies. 


In the us, too, some of the upsurge of political fundamentalism is a re- 
sponse to state action, such as Supreme Court rulings on abortion or aspects 
of sexuality. Yet state-eacouraged secularization of thought has surely been 
greater over time than has the religious backlash. State power and action 
are not notable mainly for giving rise to religious reactions. Rather, this 
paper makes three main points. First, the history of secularism and the spread 
or retreat of secular culture cannot be understood without a serious discus- 
sion of the role of the state and politics. Second, the role of state secularism 
1s dialectically interrelated with other factors, such as economic change, 
which both allows states to centralize and secularize and encourages secu- 
larized states to launch further economic change. Social and intellectual 
changes and perceptions of international and minority problems also often 
encourage—and recently may discourage—state secularization which in 
turn further affects those spheres. Third state secularization has on the 
whole tended to increase the secularization of the population, even though 
there has been a serious backlash under certain historical conditions. 


Thus article has not seen states as the only important driving force behind 
secularization, but says that the state and other political forces are more 
important to secularization than is often stated. We should not be satis- 
fied either with sociological discussions that are limited to large ımper- 
sonal trends or with overwhelmingly intellectual interpretations 29 





™ Thus brief treatment of complex comparative sues 1s necessarily simplified There is only 
space to mention two further complenties first, the stere, like any institution, 1s not nde- 
pendent of intellectual and social forces thar this article sees ıt as chiefly es acting upon, and 
the complexities of these unterrelationships can barely be suggested here. Second, the role of 
the stare ın encouraging both secularism and anti-seculanem may have a counterpart in a 
paradoxical role of religious politics in encouraging secularization. Some bave suggested chat 
Protestantism, which first encouraged religiosity and even religious politics, was an inadver- 
tent cause of a later mse in secularism And in contemporary Iran, religious politics has prob- 
ably increased seculansm both from widespread disgust with che government and from 
bringing new groups and classes into a now essentially secular politics Just as state secular- 
1sm may bring a reaction, so too may stare religiosity. These examples support the general 
chesis of this article thar secularism can only be understood with a comparative, dialectical, 
and comprehensive approach that includes the roles of politics and the state 
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Cinematic Ethnology: 
Siegfried Kracauetr’s 
The White Collar Masses 


In the Introduction to his last, posthumously published book History: The Last 
Things Before the Last (1969), Siegfried Kracauer formulates a summa of his intel- 
lectual existence. The discovery of the hidden connection between his interest in 
history and his interest in the photographic media reveals to him the central inten- 
tion that guided his thought for half a century: ‘at long last all my main efforts, so 
incoherent on the surface, fall into line—they all have served, and continue to 
serve, a single purpose: the rehabilitation of objectives and modes of being which 
still lack a name and hence are overlooked or misjudged.’? Kracauer particularly 
mentions in this connection two books from his Weimar period: the novel Ginster 
of 1928, and the study Die Angestellten (The White Collar Masses) of 1930. Like 
Theory of Film (1960) and the History book, they survey regions of reality ‘which 
despite all that has been written about them are still largely terra incognita’ .? 


When Kracauer wrote these lines at the beginning of the 1960s, the readership 
that might have understood them no longer existed—and did not yet exist 


anew. The essays and books written before his exile from Germany had 
never become known ın the English-speaking countries and had fallen 
into oblivion in Germany; the books of his American exile met largely 
with misunderstanding or perplexed silence The latter circumstance 1s 
directly related to the former. For just as Kracaver in the Introduction to 
History reverts directly to expressions coined in the context of his early 
writings, so his later work as a whole can be understood only against the 
background of the traditions, themes and figures of thought of his 
Weimar texts. A first step in introducing the German writer of the 1920s 
to an English-speaking public was the recently published translation of 
the essay collection The Mass Ornament.* It displays Kracauer as phenom- 
enologist and philosopher of history, as critic of modern Literature and 
film. Die Angestellten shows him in a related but somewhat different role: 
as 2 sociologist of culture and the quotidian, mapping the terra incognita 
of salaried employees ın the lest years of the Weimar Republic. 


Like almost all his other writings from the Weimar period, Dre Angestell- 
tex first appeared (in instalments) ın the fews//ston—that is, the cultural 
section—of the prestigious Frankfurter Zertwag. Following studies ın 
architecture, sociology and philosophy, Kracauer worked for this paper 
from 1921 on—initially as a regular freelance contributor, after 1924 as 
a full editor, and from 1930 until his flight from Nazi Germany in 
February 1933 as cultural editor for the paper's Berlin pages. From late 
April to July 1929, Kracauer stayed ın Berlin to carry out the research 
for his study on employees. Io October the text was completed, but 
objections from the paper’s editorial board delayed its publication.’ Due 
to the support of Benno Re:fenberg, the editor of the /ewz/leto section to 
whom Die Angestellten is dedicated, its pre-publication finally went for- 
ward ın December. ‘A sensation has been handed us’, Reifenberg wrote 
to the newspaper's editor-in-chief Heinrich Simon,* and the readership’s 


1 This essay is an edited extract from the introduction to Siegfried Kracauer, The White 
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gradually rid itself of its most celebrared, and politically most radical, cultural editor 
Dismissal followed, a few months after Kracauer’s flight from Berlin, in August 1933 
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reaction proved him right. In January 1930, the study also was pub- 
lished as a book.’ 


Ethnography Turned Inward 


Kracauer subtitled the book, ‘From the Newest Germany’—a phrase 
which, with laconic brevity, formulated the viewpoint, method and claim 
of his investigation. What his study aims to be is neither a scientific trea- 
tise ‘about’, nor a literary reportage ‘on’, the salaried class. Rather, 
Kracauer adopts the role of the ethnologist, who sets off on a sociological 
‘expedition’ to a domestic ‘abroad’ and reports ‘from the brand-new 
Germany’ of the salaried employees as if from some exotic foreign land. 
Kracauer does not let slip the opportunity to juxtapose the ‘exoticism’ of 
this world with thar of those ‘primitive tribes at whose habits the employ- 
ees marvel in films’. The ethnological metaphor, however, is not meant 
merely ironically but is closely connected with the method and concern of 
his study. For Kracauer really 1s setting off. Leaving statistics and learned 
studies behind, he embarks on an empirical inquiry into the spheres of 
existence, habits, patterns of thought and manners of speech of salaried 
employees. He talks to the employees themselves, to union representa- 
tives and to employers; he visits offices and firms, job exchanges and 
labour courts, cinemas and places of entertainment; he studies company 
newspapers, classified advertisements and private correspondence. His 
procedure has occasionally been compared with the method of ‘partici- 
pant observation’ that the Lynds were developing at roughly the same 
time in their study of Middletown. Yet Kracauer’s approach is character- 
ized by a highly self-conscious individualism which resists methodologi- 
cal generalization and crucially involves the mise en saws of foreignness and 
distance as a condition of attention and a medium of knowledge. 


The terrain Kracauer seeks to explore is indeed ‘the newest Germany’. The 
superlative evokes the sensationalism of contemporary reportage and at the 
same time ironizes ıt. For the sensation Kracauer offers us is simply that of 
‘daily life’, the ‘normal existence in its imperceptible dreadfulness’. If both 
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aspects—newness and normality—are considered together, the ethnologi- 
cal metaphor acquires a further significance. Kracauer’s study is an expedi- 
tion also in the sense that it not only offers a sociology of salaried employees, 
but through an analysis of this social strarum’s everyday world seeks to dis- 
cover ‘the newest Germany’, the most advanced state of economic and 
socio-cultural modernization. His inquiry thus leads into the heart of the 
modern large enterprise, which—as an extreme case of economic rational- 
1zation—provides a basis for studying the organizational forms that will 
determine the future process of production and distribution. And 1t also 
leads into the heart of the metropolis Berlin. For just as ‘the economic 
process engendering the masses of salaried employees has advanced fur- 
thest’ ın Berlin, so have employees here for the first time become the forma- 
trve power of the public sphere. 


Uncovering the Obvious 


Kracauer compares the life of the employees with the purloined letter in 
Edgar Allan Poe’s famous tale, protected from discovery precisely by 
being on public display By wresting ıt from anonymity and naming it, 
he places ıt ın a two-fold light. He presents the employees as agents and 
victims of a socio-cultural modernization which has occurred 1n similar 
ways in all the advanced capitalist countries of the West. Thus, in refer- 
ence to this stratum, Kracauer is the first to describe the functional con- 
nection between work and leisure, between economic rationalization and 
the distraction provided by the culture industry; he captures ın nascent 
form the specific modern process of identity formation, no longer medi- 
ated primarily through origin and tradition, but increasingly through 
secondary and tertiary means of socialization; he describes the new physi- 
cal mechanisms of selection and standardization, under the pressure of 
which physiognomies begin to resemble one another and a metropolitan 

iform in terms of language, clothes and gestures—is formed; 
he discovers youth as a modern fetish; and he recognizes the increasing 
importance of women in the world of work and as targets and consumers 
of mass culture 


In retrospect, however, his study reads not just as a description of the 
modernization of everyday life, but also as an anticipatory diagnosis of 
the contradictions, distortions and delusions that the National Socialists 
were to mobilize a few years later. Below the surface of cosmopolitan 
fashion, the salaried employees cultivated models of self-definition in 
terms of bureaucratic rank and professional stratum, rooted ın specifi- 
cally German traditions. Indeed, there was no other Western country in 
which employees, both ın their own consciousness and in that of the 
public, so early played such a central role.? In no other were they so 


9 On the history of salaned employees ın Germany, see Jurgen Kocka, Dæ Angestellten om 
der dextschen Gochschte 1850-1890, Gotungen 1981, and “White Collar Workers and 
Industrial Society in Impenal Germany’, ın George Iggers, ed., The Secta! History of 
Politis. Cratscal Perspectress m West Gorman Historical Writing Stace 1945, Leamington Spa 
1985, pp 113-36 Foc a comparative treatment, see Werner Mangold, ‘Angesteliten- 
geschichte und Angestell : 


Mattalschechten seit dem paten 19 Jabrbandert, Gotungen 1981, pp 11-38 In accordance 
with the specific political importance of the stratum, a sociology of employees developed 


intensively courted by politicians; in no other was the distinction 
between workers and salaried employees marked so sharply and with 
such far reaching consequences. The concept of the ‘new middle class’ 
had already been coined at the end of the nineteenth century. It defined 
the employees as the new centre of society; their function was to act as a 
buffer against socialism. The Axgestel/tenversicherxngsgesetz of 1911— 
which had no equivalent in any other Western country—confirmed this 
concept by granting the salaried employees privileged terms of insurance 
and labour rights, and defining them as a higher stratum than the work- 
ing class. The economic rationalization in the mid 1920s, however, 
which further effected the former bourgeoisie, already dispossessed by 
the war and the inflation, deprived this definition of any basis. For in the 
very process by which the salaried employees grew to mass proportions, 
they massively forfeited what had been used to justify their privileged 
position: higher earnings, relative autonomy, the chance for social 
advancement, and security of employment. The material conditions of 
their life came to resemble those of the working class. 


All the more desperate was their attempt to mark themselves off ideologi- 
cally and to maintain bourgeois or corporate interpretative models as dis- 
tinguishing features. ‘Personality’, ‘Education’, ‘Culture’, ‘Profession’, 
‘Community’—Kracauer shows how and to what end the facade of this 
‘house of bourgeois concepts’ is continually re-erected; but at the same 
time he shows that the house has in fact collapsed. “The mass of salaried 
employees differ from the worker proletariat in that they are spiritually 
homeless.’ For the tıme being, they seek refuge ın the ‘shelter’ provided 
for them by the culture undustry. A few years later, the tension between 
proletarianized existence and bourgeois self-definition will drive them 
towards the National Socialists. In 1929 Kracauer could not yet know 
that. But the ‘aura of horror’ in which he sees them enshrouded already 
anticipates the political catastrophe that he foresaw earlier than others.'° 
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Not although, but because, it leads into the ‘brand-new Germany’, his 
study is at che same tıme a diagnosis of the beginning of the end of the 
first German republic. 


Loitering in the Void 


It ıs not known what gave Kracauer the immediate impulse for his jour- 
ney of discovery. Perhaps he felt provoked by Walter Ruttmann’s cele- 
brated film Berlin, Symphony ener Grossstadt (1927), whose use of 
montage he subjected to scathing criticism; perhaps the idea for the 
study came to him ın the course of his analysis of the German film prod- 
uction of 1928, in which he first subjected his concept of the mass- 
cultural audience to differentiation by social strara.’’ In retrospect, it 
seems he hardly needed a particular motive. For the study of salaried 
employees combines themes and interests that Kracauer had been pursu- 

ing since the beginning of the 1920s. The theoretical perspectives, 

hermeneutic attentiveness and literary techniques that distinguish his 
text, however, were acquired only in a remarkable process of intellectual 
self-modernization.*? 


The germ of this programme of modernization is contained ın an essay 
that first appeared in 1922 in the Frankfurter Zestung, under the title of 
‘Die Wartenden’ (‘Those Who Wait’). Already in this essay Kracauer is 
concerned with one specific social stratum’s attitude toward life; and 
already he formulates hus findings in spatial metaphors of ‘emptiness’ and 
‘the void’. The space indicated by these metaphors is, however, not an ide- 
ological but a metaphysical one. And the stratum is not the declassed one 
of salaried employees, but the educated stratum to which Kracauer him- 
self belonged, the elite of ‘scholars, businessmen, doctors, lawyers, stu- 
dents and intellectuals of all sorts’, who ‘spend most of their days in the 
loneliness of the large cities." Finally, what forms these many individuals 
into a group is not a sociological, bur an existential condition. It is, as 
Kracauer explains, the ‘metaphysical suffering from the lack of a higher 
meaning in the world’—from their ‘exile from the religious sphere’— 
‘which makes these people companions ın misfortune.’ ™ 


In the guise of a group-sociological diagnosis, Kracauer here expresses 
the sense of existence that marked the starting point of his own intellec- 
tual and literary development. In his early texts, there is little trace of 
modernist enthusiasm, let alone of any revolutionary stance. Kracauer 
sees himself not at the beginning of a new age, but at the end of a histori- 
cal process of ‘decay’ in which, with the ‘disappearance of a meaning 
embracing reality as a whole’, the once saturated totality of being is bro- 
ken up into isolated subjects and a chaotic multiplicity of things." Only 
in the perspective of a catastrophic fragmentation and desubstantializa- 
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tion, a breakdown of ‘community bound by form’,’® and a loss of meta- 
physical security, 1s he able to perceive the modern ‘thoroughly rational- 
ized, civilized society’. 


Kracauer obtains the explanatory models and figures of thought which 
guide this perception by combining topoi of the contemporary conserva- 
tive critique of culture with theoretical paradigms of the philosophical 
and sociological avant-garde. Thus his concept of a ‘thoroughly rational- 
ized, civilized society’ ıs indebted, on the one hand, to the cultural-con- 
servative opposition between society and community, or civilization and 
culture, and on the other hand, to Max Weber’s disenchantment theory, 
which Kracauer initially appropriated with a considerable shade of cul- 
tural pessimism. His technique of translating existential and social facts 
into spatial images—and conversely of decoding spaces as material 
hieroglyphs of social facts—uis inspired by Georg Simmel, under whom 
he studied and about whom he wrote an as yet unpublished mono- 
graph." Finally, in the metaphor of ‘exile from the religious sphere’, 1t is 
not hard to recognize the notion of ‘transcendental homelessness’ which 
Georg Lukács introduced in his Theory of the Novel as a definition of 
modernity. Kracauer enthusiastically reviewed Lukécs’s book;’? he 
retained ıts notion of ‘homelessness’ and revised it for the purposes of his 
own critique of ideology ın Dre Angestellten. 


The Object of Sociology 


The contours of Kracauer’s early diagnoses of modernity stand out more 
sharply in the scientific and epistemological critique of his monographs, 
Soxsologie als Wissenschaft (1922) and Der Detektiv-Roman (written be- 
tween 1922 and 1925).7° Long before Horkheimer and Adorno, he dis- 
covered that the Kantian critique of reason can be read as a kind of 
‘cryptography’,?’ which not only elaborates the conditions of possible 
knowledge, but also attests to the structure and function of modern 
rationality as a motor of alienation and an instrument of abstract self- 
assertion through the domination of nature. Kracauer also sees the legacy 
of idealistic abstraction in contemporary ‘formal sociology’, which 
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defines itself ‘as an objective, value-free science’ that ‘strives to grasp 
social reality according to its necessity’.? In this self-definition, Kra- 
cauer counters, sociology loses its object. For in the ‘empirical reality of 
socialized human beings’?? no general and necessary laws prevail, oor is 
it possible to reduce this reality to obyective facts that can be established 
as value-free. The world of social experience is a world of interpretations 
and individual phenomena that can be known only to the extent that 
they are interpreted as such: that is, as individual and meaningful. 


Parallel to this epistemological critique, Kracauer’s newspaper articles 
engage in another, increasingly pointed debate with the religious and 
pseudo-religious reform movements of his day. However, if much of his 
own critique of contemporary civilization initially focused on metaphys- 
ical deficiencies, he was quite unable to make the sacrificinm intellectus 
that joining one of those movements would have demanded. He there- 
fore reacted with particular harshness against the ‘new’, intellectual 
‘bomines religsast’,24 whom he encountered, for instance, in the figures of ` 
the Catholic philosopher Max Scheler?> and the Jewish scholars Martin 
Buber and Franz Rosenzweig. He at first also strongly opposed the mes- 
sianic philosophy of Ernst Bloch, with whom he was later to become 
friends.?® Lack, as he well knew, is a bad architect and the ‘home’ of tran- 
scendence cannot be restored just because 1t might provide protection. 


What alternative is left between the Scylla of abstract rationality and the 
Charybdis of faded doctrines of salvation? The question leads back to 
“Those Who Wait’. The title of this essay is not without ironic implica- 
tions. It echoes a letter from Franz Rosenzweig who had criticized 
Kracauer’s sceptical distance from the religious reformers as “Waiting 
with folded arms—and folded behind your back to boot’.?” The attitude, 
however, that Kracauer proposes is not that of the onlooker. He describes 
it as ‘an attempt...to move out of the atomized unreal world of shapeless 
powers and figures devoid of meaning and into the world of realsty and 
the domains ıt encompasses’.?® This attempt 1s associated with a figure 
who will reappear ın another guise in Die Angestellten: the figure of the 
stranger. Kracauer carefully locates the ‘one who waits’ in a metaphorical 
context of ‘exile from the religious sphere’ and of ‘moving into lenkebren] 
the world of reality’. For what he aims at is the stance of an intellectual 
who seeks to make the exile of transcendental homelessness, 1f not into a 
home, at least into a familiar dwelling. The ‘one who waits’ is certainly 
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not yet the ethnologist of the ‘newest Germany’. But he is already the 
stranger, who has decided to stay in the modern world, because he does 
not know where else to go—and because he is curious. 


The Photographic Face of the Public Sphere 


The essay “Those Who Wait’ appeared just a few months after Kracauer 
had joined the editorial staff of the fews//eton of the Frankfurter Zestung as a 
regular freelance contributor. This was not just accidental. For the intel- 
lectual modernization that Kracauer projects 1s also and essentially a lit- 
erary one, intimately linked to the institution of the fews/letox. Here 
Kracauer had found the forum that suited his interest in the quotidian 
and his plans for public activity. Here were traditions of the small liter- 
ary form that could be used to pursue the ‘big’ questions not in the form 
of philosophical systems but in reference to the phenomena themselves. 
Here, finally, he was offered a field for experimentation, where the con- 
creteness of thought he strove for could be converted into literary styles 
and genres that crossed the established boundaries between scientific 
disciplines, as well as between journalism, poetry and philosophy. Kra- 
cauer was not the only one to take advantage of the possibilities of the 
fenilleton for reflection upon, and criticism of, modernity. Authors like 
Joseph Roth, Ernst Bloch and Walter Benjamin likewise recognized tts 
potential. Thanks to Kracauer’s support and the prudent leadership of 
Benno Reifenberg, they were engaged as regular contributors to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung.?9 Thus in this paper during the 1920s, the space 
‘below the line’—in other words, below the graphic marker optically 
separating the fexilleton from the other sections—became what ıt had 
never been before and would never be again: the production site of a frag- 
mentary theory of modernity. 


At first hesitantly, but from 1924 onwards with growing consistency 
and determination, Kracauer opened the fexilleton to the new media and 
genres of mass culture—photography and film, radio and popular music, 
sport and revue—and the distracted forms of perception and modes of 
reception that they engender. He showed how the book market, with its 
coultitude of popular genres and the hitherto scarcely noticed phenome- 
non of the best-seller, become transformed under the competitive pres- 
sure of these media. He studied the new codes of social communication 
and described the ritual of their forms and gestures. He discovered 
amusement palaces and hotel lobbies as centres of cult worship in which 
the modern age celebrates its emptiness and its distraction; and he 
explored the exemplary spaces of public life: cities and streets, arcades 
and railway-stations, restaurants and stores, and, last but not least, the 
labour exchanges and soup kitchens in which those eliminated from the 
economic process congregated.>° 
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In these investigations, Kracauer puts into practice what he resolved 
upon programmatically in “Those Who Wait’: he ‘moves into the world 
of reality’. His interest, however, is not directed at reality as such, but 
specifically at those fugitive and imperceptible phenomena that most 
stubbornly resist interpretation, that fall through the mesh of theoretical 
systems and elude conceptual generalization. He coined for these phe- 
nomena the famous term ‘inconspicuous surface-level expressions’ 
[Unscheinbare Oberflachendusserungen).3' The metaphor of the surface—an 
updated descendant of the concepts of ‘emptiness’ and ‘unreality’, 
around which Kracauer's early cultural-pessimist writings revolved—ais 
programmatically counterposed to the ‘depth’ which bourgeois culture 
idenufied with genuineness, authenticity and truth. At the same time, 
the metaphor reflects upon a basic feature of modernity itself: namely the 
degree to which its public sphere begins to adapt to the conditions of its 
technological reproducibility and to develop a ‘photographic face’, a 
physiognomy modelled on the demands of the media.3? In Dre Ange- 
stellten, Kracauer will quote a Berlin department-store manager who 
describes the ‘pleasant appearance’ necessary for employment in his firm 
as a ‘morally pink complexion’. Visibility here becomes the ‘projection 
surface of a faculty of judgement that itself merely again tests suitability 
for superficial appearance’ .33 


Just as the metaphor of the ‘morally pink complexion’, precisely because 
of its casual nature, does not merely say what the manager thought but 
also betrays ‘what is so self-evident to him that he does not even have to 
consider it’, so the significance that Kracauer ascribes to the surface is 
directly connected with its inconspicuousness.>4 Here—according to the 
central thesis of his critical phenomenology—social control decreases; 
here, encoded as a material ‘hieroglyph’, a social being is expressed that 
is masked and disguised by interested consciousness.>5 Compared to an 
‘epoch’s judgements about itself’, ‘surface-level expressions’ are uninten- 
tional and uncensored.3° When they can be successfully deciphered, the 
‘fundamental substance of the state of things’ presents itself without ide- 
ological distortion, without the ‘interference of consciousness’, and 
hence as ‘unmediated’.37 


Self-Destructive Modernity 


Kracauer elaborated the theoretical foundations of his critical phenome- 
nology between about 1923 and 1926 in an intensive reading of Kier- 
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kegaard, Marx, and Max Weber, the latter reconsidered through the lens 
of Marr's early writings. In the course of this reading, he translated his 
early, cultural-pessimist diagnosis of modernity into the context of a 
‘material philosophy of history’. Its perspectives are formulated in 
what is perhaps his best known essay, “The Mass Ornament’ of 1927. In 
the analysis of an icon of the culture of distraction—the revue perfor- 
mances of the Tiller Girls—Kracauer attempts to determine ‘the posi- 
tion’ which his ‘epoch occupies in the historical process’.39 In his early 
writings, he had interpreted the history of modemity as a fall from an 
anterior plenitude of meaning. Now, in the 1927 essay, he conceives of it 
as a process of ‘disenchantment’, a ‘demythologization’ of natural bonds. 
In both cases, history is essentially viewed as a destructive process, a 
process of -disintegration and desubstantialization. Accordingly, Kra- 
cauer particularly emphasizes the implications of dissolution and decom- 
position inherent in his new notion of ‘demythologization’.*° But, 
whereas from the melancholy outlook of his early writings the historical 
process was at best acknowledged as irreversible, it is now emphatically 
affirmed as a necessary negation on the way to the ‘breakthrough’ of rea- 
son (Vernwnft).4* In this speculative construction, modernity appears ın a 
new light. It marks a crisis of history not because it represents the most 
advanced state of disenchantment—on the contrary, therein precisely 
lies its truth. It makes a crisis, rather, because it threatens co bring the 
dynamics of disenchantment to a halt. By virtue of its negative spirit of 
analysis, modern rationality does partake of the truth of disenchanting 
reason. But this progressive potential is neutralized by the increasing 
stabilization of capitalist relations of production. In the ‘ratio’ of capital- 
ist economy, as Kracauer puts it, the ‘false concreteness’ of myth is 
reversed into its unmediated opposite, a ‘false abstractness’ that knows 
no other purpose than the ‘domination and use of self-contained natural 
entities’.4? This abstract rationality itself bears mythic traits, since it 
treats the product of its own historical destruction—capitalist produc- 
tive and social relations—as if they were an immutable natural basis. 


It was with good reason that Adorno assured Kracauer in 1933 that he 
had ‘been the first of us all to tackle afresh the problems of 
Enlightenment’.4? In retrospect, ‘The Mass Ornament’ reads like a 
nucleus of The Dialectic of Enlightenment. Unlike Horkheimer and 
Adorno, though, Kracauer in 1927 had not yet lost faith in the possibil- 
ity of historical progress—or, more precisely, of a messianic ‘break- 
through of truth’, a ‘reversal’ of ‘emptiness’ into ‘the fullness of being.“ 
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This faith is grounded 1n the eschatological notion of a productive, ‘revo- 
lutionizing negativity’.45 Under its influence, Kracauer ın the mid 
1920s committed himself to a critical strategy according to which only 
the intensification of the destructive process of modernity offers the 
chance of unleashing its emancipatory and utopian energies, neutralized 
within capitalist relations of production. Thus, when Kracauer in “The 
Mass Ornament’ provocatively states: ‘capitalism... rationalizes not too 
much, but rather too /stt/e’, he is gambling on the possibility that, 
through further rationalization, what Weber called the ‘spirit of capital- 
ism’ will turn its inherent critical-analytical potential against itself.46 
The process of ‘demythologization’ must be driven forward so that the 
capitalist epoch, in its turn, can be exposed to dissolution and ‘its nega- 
tivity is thought through to the end’.47 ‘America’, Kracauer writes in 
1925, in imagery familiar to his contemporaries, ‘will vanish only when 
1t fully discovers itself.’48 


Data from the Pleasure Barracks 


“The Mass Ornament’ outlines the methodological and theoretical 
premises upon which Kracauer, in the second half of the 1920s, explored 
the cultural spaces of the anonymous public that ın 1929 he identified as 
the salaried class. In the beginning he saw no reason to anchor his obser- 
vations in a sociological analysis of class structure. On the contrary, if 
Kracauer initially ascribed an emancipatory potential to capitalist cul- 
ture, he did so not least of all because he understood this culture as a for- 
mative power capable of shaping a mass audience in which perceptual 
differences between classes and genders are levelled. Thus, in his 1926 
essay, ‘Cult of Distraction’, he introduced the concept of a ‘homogeneous 
cosmopolitan audience 10 which everyone has the saws responses [eswes Sınnes 
ist], from the bank director to the sales clerk, from the diva to the stenog- 
rapher’.49 The specific stratum to which the sales clerk and the stenogra- 
pher belong became significant for him to the extent that he shifted the 
emphasis of his analyses from cinema to film, and hence from a phenom- 
enology of the spaces and the forms of reception of mass culture, to an 
ideological critique of its contents. A first attempt to practice film criti- 
cism as an ideological criticism of society was the essay Film wad Gesell- 
schaft, published ın several instalments in 1927. It was followed by 
another seralized essay, ‘Film 1928’, in which Kracauer explicitly calls 
attention to the ‘lower white-collar workers’ as ‘one of the principal 
groups of movie spectators’.>° It is no accident that this reference occurs 
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in a text ın which Kracauer enters the lists against the ‘stupidity’, ‘false- 
ness’ and ‘meanness’ of the general run of contemporary German films, 

not just with unparalleled bitterness, but also with a confession of his 
own helplessness." For the more rigorously he analyzed the ideology of 
mass media products, the more insistently the question confronted him 
of the audience that would swallow these products. And the more this 
question engaged him, the more urgent the need became to supplement 
his phenomenology and philosophy of history with sociological knowl- 
edge. 


It is in these terms that we can understand the origins of Kracauer’s 
interest in the salaried class and the theoretical constellation from which 
Dre Angestellten took its bearings. In this book, Kracauer no longer argues 
for an emancipatory potential, let alone a ‘revolutionizing negativity’, of 
distraction. If, a few years before he had claimed thar ‘the homogeneous 
cosmopolitan audience’ could become aware of its own ‘reality’ in the 
‘fragmented sequence.of splendid sense impressions’ ,°? he now interprets 
mass culture as an instrument of class rule, and at the same time as the 
medium of a collective repression that aims to ‘cast once and for all into 
the abyss of rmageless oblivion’ the ideas of ‘revolution’ and ‘death’, and 
therewith ‘those contents thar are not embedded within the construction 
of our social existence, but that put this existence itself’ into parentheses. 
Accordingly, in the need that drove the employees into the ‘pleasure bar- 
racks’ of the entertainment industry, he is now able to discern only the 
symptom of a lack: the symptom of an ideological homelessness and exis- 
tential despair springing from ʻe life which only in a restricted sense can 
be called a life’. This revaluation of the concept of distraction in turn 
points to a comprehensive theoretical shift touching the basis of Kra- 
cauer’s whole construction of modernity. It is not just the empirical 
research and sociological focus that fundamentally distinguishes his 
investigation into salaried employees from his previous essays. It is also 
- the abandonment of the grend réit of the philosophy of history, which 
since the mid 1920s had underpinned his programme of deciphering 
unconscious surface-level expressions. As a result, Kracauer was later 
reproached by Adorno for lack of theoretical rigour, even for a tacit com- 
plicity with the status quo.>? From today’s viewpoint, Kracauer’s scepti- 
cal detachment from speculative constructions of a general historical 
process appears rather as a further step in the modernization of his intel- 
lectual existence. For this abandonment of grand philosophical schemes 
finds its complement in a reflection upon the relation between sociologi- 
cal knowledge and textual representation that points forward to present- 
day debates ın cultural theory. 


‘The Mosaic of Social Description 
“What does an ethnologist do?—he writes.’ Clifford Geertz’s famous 


redefinition of ethnology as ethnography 1s to some extent anticipated 
by Kracauer. His sociological expedition into ‘employee culture’ is like- 
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wise a sociographical undertaking which tackles anew a question that 
Kracauer had already been concerned with in his early epistemological 
treatise, Sozsologie als Wissenschaft. This is the question of the possibility 
of a ‘material sociology’, which mediates between the claim to concrete- 
ness and the claim to valid cognition. For Kracauer, neither abstract ‘ide- 
alist thought’ and the scientific tradition of ‘formal sociology’, nor the 
literary genre of empirical reportage, which ‘generally draws from life 
with a leaky bucket’,>> present a satisfactory answer to this two-fold 
claim. In the preface to his celebrated anthology, Der rasende Reporter 
(1924), the writer Egon Erwin Kisch had defined the reporter as a wit- 
ness without a standpoint, and reportage as a ‘photography of the pre- 
sent’ not touched up.’ Kracauer seizes on this definition in Dre 
Angestellten and turns it against the genre: insofar as reportage ‘pho- 
tographs life’, the functional coherence of reality—its artificial, con- 
structed quality—eludes it. This ‘constructedness’ demands a 
representational method that dissolves the fortuitous empirical coher- 
ence of the raw material, and rearranges and combines the ‘observations 
on the basis of comprehension of their meaning’. Kracauer calls the 
resulting textual structure a ‘mosaic’. Behind this image it is not hard to 
recognize the technique of another optical medium, namely the montage 
technique of film. 


Microscopic description on the one hand, construction on the other—the 
representational methods that Kracauer seeks to combine are indeed so 
near to film close-up and montage that one could argue a postenor from 
them how he visualized a good film.37 What Kracauer conceived of as the 
specific materialist possibility of film—the possibility of analyzing and 
representing reality in the medium of the optical itself, that is, purely 
through focusing and cutting—he seeks ın Die Angestellten to translate 
into a text. If his earlier essays deciphered surface-level phenomena as the 
reflex of a conceptually preformulated ‘fundamental substance of an 
epoch’, now theory forfeits its hierarchically privileged position in rela- 
tion to empirical material. It infiltrates the surface, so to speak, manu- 
festing itself in the way the tessera of the ‘mosaic’ are cut and in the 
interstices left between them. 


This representational method is demonstrated ın miniature in the two 
short texts which follow the preface and serve as an epigraph to the 
book. They describe two concrete situations, rendered anonymous and 
universal by the present tense and the indefinite articles. Each of these 
situations is in itself significant, but the paradoxical state of affairs they 
are supposed to illuminate emerges only from the mirror-image combi- 
Dation into which Kracauer assembles them. If one wished to define 
this state of affairs abstractly, one would have to speak of a contradic- 
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tion between proletarianized existence and bourgeois sense of identity, 
and of an ideological inversion of the priority of public and seemingly 
private relations, reproduced for its part in the socially institutional- 
ized separation between the sphere of work and a complementary 
sphere of leisure which stages the lost bourgeois status on the level of 
appearances. Yet this conceptual language misses precisely what mat- 
ters most to Kracauer: the details of the situations, their complexity, 
the perspectives of their agents, and not least the tragi-comic irony 
inherent in them. His investigation, therefore, refrains from formulat- 
ing its insight in a conceptual language removed from its material. 
Instead, Kracauer seeks to construct in that material. In other words, 
knowledge of the material’s significance becomes the principle of its 
textual representation, so that the representation itself articulates the 
theory. 


Exhibiting Specimens 


Like the montage of the material, the form of its linguistic media- 
tion—quotation, conversation, report, narrative, scene, image— 
depends on the knowledge of its significance. The chapter “Repair 
Shop’ reads like the outline of a story. Its narrative structure mirrors the 
actual connection between works council, labour court and labour 
exchange, the path of plaintiffs and complaints through the institu- 
tions. In the passages on the labour courts, ‘close-ups’ delay the 
progress of the bare narrative, in order to call attention to those appar- 
ent trifles which, in the light of the courtroom, ‘emerge with unwonted 
clarity’. Individuals who have been sacked are introduced: a salesgirl 
who advised a friend to buy her shoes more cheaply from another store; 
a young employee whose private notebook was confiscated during a 
bodily search by his firm; an elderly sales representative who seeks to 
furnish proof of his bourgeois origins through Latin quotations. The 
dramatic form of presentation is mimetically adapted to the actual sit- 
uation of the hearing, through which ‘harassment, customs, economic 
relations and social conditions are not just illustrated, but present 
themselves in person.’ 


The chapter ‘A Few Choice Specimens’, inserted between the analysis of 
salaried employees’ material living conditions and that of the ideologies 
superimposed on this reality, is devoted to ‘features, patterns and phe- 
nomena’ which do not readily coincide with the ‘image’ that has been 
formed in the ‘general consciousness’ of the salaried stratum. The ‘dash- 
ing’ cigarette salesman who lives in a kind of ‘pre-ordained harmony’ 
with the demands of modern life; the accountant and the cashier who 
turn into ‘fantastica!’ figures from the world of E.T.A. Hoffmann during 
the nocturnal dancing at a widows’ ball; the proletarian girl ‘Cricket’ 
who has climbed to the filing department of a factory and who can hear 
no popular ditty without automatically ‘chirruping along’ with it; the 
young business employee who conducts his private correspondence on 
love and sexuality with methods that would be worthy of the bureau- 
cratic organization of a large firm: Kracauer portrays these types with 
the love for detail of a botanist compiling a specimen-album of rare 
plants. What emerges, though, 1s no botanical system, but a small socio- 
logical archive of human figures and manifestations of life. 


When Die Angestellten appeared in 1930, hardly a critic was able to resist 
the ‘appeal of Kracauer’s style of presentation’ .5° ‘Popular descriptions of 
social relations’, wrote the journalist Walter Dirks, ‘are to Kracauer’s 
method as amateur lyrical portrayals of landscape are to the descriptions 
of a good landscape morphologist’.°° Ernst Bloch emphasized the ‘sober 
colourfulness’ of Kracauer’s style; Walter Benjamin its ‘laconic tone’, in 
which ‘humanity’ ıs born from the ‘spirit of irony’. ‘In Kracauer’s analy- 
ses’, Benjamin continues, ‘there are elements of the liveliest satire that 
has long since withdrawn from the realm of political caricature in order 
to claim an epic scope corresponding to the immeasurabulity of its sub- 
ject’. The economist Hans Speier, who shortly afterwards wrote one of 
the best books to date on salaried employees, placed Kracauer's descrip- 
tion of milieux in the tradition ‘of the great French and English novelists 
of the last century’; Kracauer not only ‘measures out the space ın which 
employees live’, Speier wrote, he also renders ‘the air they breathe’ 6! 


That it captures the most elusive element of reality ıs one of the reasons 
why Kracauer’s text has survived and can be read anew today. A ‘thick 
description’ avant la lettre, Kracauer brings us ‘into touch with the lives’ 
of Berlin employees, and convinces us that he ‘has truly “been there” $3 
Measured against the present state of ethnographical discussion, he 
undoubtedly underestimates the precariousness of his own position and 
the problematic nature of delimitation and distancing as means of con- 
stituting the obyect of his observation and description. There are rela- 
tions of power and oppression, however, not just between the 
ethnological researcher and the other culture he seeks to explore, but also 
within this other culture's socio-political and symbolical structure. By 
making transparent these power structures in a skilful combination of 
documentation and construction, Kracauer’s study transcends the ethno- 
graphical hermeneutics of ‘thick description’ and becomes a socio-politi- 
cal diagnosis pressing for reorganization and change. 





3 Ernst W. Eschmann, ‘Die Angestellten Erganzungen zu S Kracauer’, Die Tat 22 
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Soris Frankel 


Confronting Neoliberal Regimes: 
i The Post-Marxist Embrace of 
Populism and Realpolitik 


he dominance of neoliberal policies in Anglo-American countries during 
1€ past two decades has not only had a profound impact on the character and 
wogrammes of major parties, but has also led to dramatic changes within 
1e ranks of former Marxists and critical theorists.‘ These former radicals now 
ither believe that the old categories of Left and Right are irrelevant, or argue 
vat the political concepts used by these historical movements have been 
wgely rendered obsolete by contemporary conditions.” Here, I would like to 
vecifically focus upon the quite different, contextually driven responses to 
eoliberal regimes by two post-Marxist schools of thought that are expressed in 
1e American journal Teos and British journals, especially Economy and Society. 
hese new exponents of an anti-Marxist Realpolitik not only oppose the 
niversal values of the radical Left, but draw upon a mixture of traditions 
id theories that continue to be associated with anti-class and anti-Marxist 
ite theory. Moreover, the recent upsurge of right-wing populist movements 
« OECD countries has been complemented by Telos’ theoretical cultivation of 


‘postmodern populism’. These anti-socialist analyses should not be 
ignored for they raise a number of pertinent questions to do wich the 
possibility and the form of a viable alternative politics given the umpact 
of neoliberalism, globalization and postmodern cultural processes on 
contemporary societies. 


Before discussing these post-Marxist theorists, ıt is important to recall 
that in the decades preceding the rise of Mussolini and Hitler, a body of 
classical elite theory emerged that also claimed to understand the work- 
ings of Realpolitik. Gaetano Mosca and Vilfredo Pareto directed much of 
their critique against the optumism of socialists who believed in educa- 
tion and the goal of equality. They dismissed Marxism as a metaphysical 
theory that ignored the real workings of politics. In this respect, there 
are certain similarities between classical elite theories and recent post- 
modern critiques of class analysis and grand narratives. Max Weber, 

who ended up a quasi-liberal democrat, warned against the illusions of 
advocates of direct democracy. Not only would the experts replace the 
revolutionaries once the barricades came down but, he argued, each step 
towards greater equality would only lead to further bureaucratization. 
Likewise, Robert Michels’s disillusioning critique of the gap between 
leaders and rank-and-file members in che pre-1915 German Social 
Democratic Party ultimately ended, as we know, in the ‘iron law of oli- 
garchy’ which he applied to all organizarions. 


In his book The Destruction of Reason, published in 1952, Lukács argued 
thar the preoccupation of the elite theorists, of Nietzsche and Heidegger, 
and of other philosophical tendencies with irrationality, tragic exist- 
entialism, vitalism and cynicism all culminated in their support for 
fascism.>? While there is a certain degree of truth in Lukács’ polemical 
thesis—for example, Pareto and Michels’s admiration of Mussolini, or 
Heidegger and Schmitt’s embrace of Nazism—we also know that elite 
theory led to a redefinition of liberal democratic theory in the form of 
Schumpeterian and American pluralist notions of a cırculanon of elites.‘ 
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These pluralist notions of power became, and largely remain, the founda- 
tion of middle-class conceptions of citizenship in the twentieth century. 
Despite serious flaws in Weber's theory of bureaucracy and Michels’s 1ron 
law of oligarchy, no radical democrat can afford to ignore the fundamen- 
tal issues raised by these theorists. Similarly, one does not have to agree 
with Mosca and Pareto’s ahistorical and stereotypical divisions of people 
into lions and fores, or the supposed inherent genetic differences between 
the elite and the masses, to recognize the necessity of understanding 
back-room political machinations, the irrational aspects of voting behav- 
1our and other forms of undemocratic practice in contemporary societies. 


Over eighty years ago Michels warned that: “The problem of socialism 1s 
not merely a problem ın economics... Socialism 1s also an administrative 
problem, a problem of democracy, and this not in the technical and 
administrative sphere alone, but also in the sphere of psychology.’> For 
three decades, the New Left, the counter-culture and new social move- 
ments have struggled to develop democratic alternatives to Stalinist dic- 
tatorships, command planning, bureaucratic social democratic welfare 
states and ‘correct line’ revolutionary sects. Just as Lenin found Pareto’s 
critique of Marxism much more difficult to deal with than conventional 
bourgeois criticisms so, too, the new post-Marxist practitioners of 
Realpolitik theory challenge views and objectives widely held by social- 
ists and new social movements. 


The Political Context 


If the classical elite theorists were responding to the rise of socialism and 
liberalism, the new generation of Realpolitik analysts have developed 
pessimistic and disillusioned concepts of democracy and power after 
their earlier contributions to the New Left and after what Teos claims 1s 
the historically obsolete civil war between the Left and the Right. These 
new post-Marxian theorists do not present themselves as anti-democra- 
tic On the contrary, one school grouped around Telos claim that only a 
revived form of organic populism can counter corporate capitalism and 
the dominant cultural and political elites. In nineteenth-century Russia, 
Marxism developed after the Narodniks and other populist movements 
failed to persuade the masses to join their cause. Thus there is a certain 
irony ın Telas turning to populism after abandoning its earlier develop- 
ment of Marxist critique. 


The other school of post-Marxist theorists—whom I term the Anglo- 
Foucauldians—ause Economy and Society as their flagship, even though the 
journal is not exclusively committed to their views and publishes a 
diverse body of material The Anglo-Foucauldians also argue that 
Marxism is obsolete and point to its inability to come to terms with the 
new forms of ‘liberal regimes of truth and governmentality’. Not surpris- 
ingly, their ideas, which have been evolving since the late 1970s and the 
1980s, reflect responses to the specific historical conditions in North 
America, Britain and Australia. Their political context is the decline of 
the Left during almost two decades of Conservative Party rule in Britain 
and thirteen years of Labor government in Australia. 
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Both anti-Marxist schools share a strong opposition to universalistic val- 
ues and institutions even though they articulate different political per- 
spectives aod depart from quite dissimilar Marxist and post-Marxist 
foundations. Despite these differences, there are certain affinities 
between the two schools such as their common rejection of ‘overarching’ 
policies associated with socialist parties, and the use of the wntings of 
conservative authoritarian Carl Schmitt to support their critique of radi- 
cal left theory and practice. 


Paul Piccone and the Té/as group address issues arising from American 
political culture since the 1960s and specifically, the impact of socio- 
economic policies on communities since the Reaganite policies of the 
1980s. These issues range from the effect of deindustrialization and 
neoliberal reforms on traditional working-class and rural constituencies, 
to the rise of various forms of religious fundamentalism and a plethora of 
populist reactions against the cultural liberalism promoted by feminists, 
gays and other new social movements. 


If the Anglo-Foucauldians’ philosophical inspiration comes from Niet- 
zsche and Heidegger via Foucault, their political terrain is very much the 
historical changes to the welfare state umplemented by the neoliberal 
regimes of Thatcher, Major and Blair in the UK, and Hawke, Keating 
and Howard in Australia. The Anglo-Foucauldian or ‘governmentality’ 
theorists such as Nikolas Rose, Peter Miller and Graham Burchell may 
have London as their publication headquarters, but rely heavily on the 
Australian contingent of Barry Hindess, Jan Hunter, Jeffrey Minson and 
others for mutual theoretical sustenance and networking via conferences 
and preparation of manuscripts. Their ‘History of the Present’ network 
now extends to a number of universities 1n Australia, Britain and Canada. 
As we shall see, this network contains a mixture of former Althusserians, 
Foucauldian exponents of ‘governmentality’ as well as others who come 
from various theoretical traditions. Some are still committed to anti-capi- 
talist social change. As ex-radicals of the generation of '68, most share a 
dissatisfaction with Marxist and neo-Manust approaches and display a 
strong dislike of political romanticism. For example, writers such as Barry 
Hindess still express a guarded commutment to various forms of democra- 
tization. Like Michels ın his socialist phase, the Anglo-Foucauldians raise 
crucial issues concerning the relationship between citizenship, democracy 
and socialism. Hindess, for example, 1s also a vigorous critic of Michels and 
others who believe in strong charismatic leaders. Hence, it is very unlikely 
that the Anglo-Foucauldians’ anti-class analysis and hyper neganvity will 
lead to them following the path that Michels took from disillusionment 
with democratic socialism to the embrace of fascism. In Telar case, how- 
ever, the so-called transcendence of old distinctions between Left and 
Right has already involved a journey from 1960s critical theory to an 
embrace of conservative American populism, European radical Right the- 
ories and anti-Left movements such as the Lega Nord.° 


The new Realpolitik analysts claim that the Left are still geared to the © 
political economy of a past era and hence fail to either recognize the 
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new technologies of regulation, or else advance political programmes 
thar only further processes of bureaucratization and cultural homoge- 
nization. It is therefore important to identify those elements in their 
work that pose serious challenges to the Left as well as highlighting the 
inherent dangers for social theorists when embracing an eclectic range 
of social philosophies formerly associated with anti-egalitarian and anti- 
democratic politics. 


The Telos Response to Modernization and Globalization 


Telos has mirrored political developments for almost thirty years. 
Beginning in Spring 1968, the original Telas group of critical theorists 
started to go their different ways ın the 1970s, openly splitting as a 
result of Telos’ opposition to the peace movement in the early 1980s 
and conflict between editors over attitudes to Marxism and liberalism.” 
It has become barely recognizable from its origins since Paul Piccone, 
the editor, began devoting more and more space to articles by right-wing 
authors and promoting populist politics in the late 19803 and 19908. 
Nevertheless, certain aspects have not changed. Teos has never been con- 
nected to actual political movements or struggles. It has always been pri- 
marily a journal devoted to the publication and interpretation of 
European critical theory and social philosophy. This detachment from 
American politics and social analysis was never adequately overcome by 
former members of the editorial board. Even its recent heavy champi- 
oning of American populism is in part achieved through the filter of 
French, German and Italian nght-wing theory and politics. If most of 
the earlier critical theorists have left the editorial board, this is not to 
deny a certain logical evolution of Paul Piccone’s early positions into his 
current embrace of populism. Also, it is important to recognize the 
defining stamp that Piccone has placed upon Teos over the years. As the 
editor and owner of Telos, Piccone is a volatile personality, displaying 
a mixture of explosive energy, authoritarian dictatorship and open, un- 
inhibited democratic exchange of ideas. It is these very qualities that 
have made debates in Telos interesting and also partially explains why 
Piccone—in his idiosyncratic manner—has not been frightened to 
explore and absorb ideas from the Right. 


At a socio-political level, it is important not to lose sight of the wither- 
ing conditions confronting advocates of radical change in the us during 
the past thirty years. No other capitalist country has yet experienced the 
degree of depoliticization and fundamental erosion and commodification 
of a ‘civic culture’ as has the us. The absence of a large labour or social 
democratic party and the thorough marginalization of left movements is 
reflected ın the inability to halt or reverse neoliberal economic policies 
and cuts to social programmes. Increased levels of racism, poverty, wors- 
ening conditions at work and in communities, as well as the familiar fea- 
tures of urban malaise and political neglect appear intractable. Millions 
of people who have long since ceased to vote, let alone be active in social 
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movements or parties. When these depressing features are put alongside 
increased cultural commodification, the rampant conspicuous con- 
sumption of the past decade and the mass intellectual investment in cul- 
tural studies and postmodern theory at the expense of radical politics, 
it is easier to understand the socio-economic and cultural conditions 
confronting the Telos group.® Although many of the post-Marxian, post- 
modern responses to contemporary America have comfortably coexisted 
with neoliberal political and economic policies, most postmodernists 
and practitioners of cultural studies would see themselves as anti-right- 
wing. Not so Telos. What is peculiar about the Telos interpretation of 
American conditions, is the transcendence or synthesis of theoretical 
explanations from Left and Right. 


Spectacular Politics 


In his ‘Six Theses on the Inevitability of Populism’, Piccone provides 
a historical and political framework for his advocacy of populism in 
Amenrica.? These theses begin with a pessimustic yet plausible account of 
the depoliticization and technocratic routine of political participation ın 
the us. According to Piccone, if groups reject this technocratic ‘normal- 
ity’ they are ignored by the media and dismussed by the bureaucracy. In 
an age of spectacular politics—not to be confused with Guy Debord’s 
‘society of the spectacle’—when the media only pays attention to the 
extraordinary, political activity tends to take the form of civil disobedi- 
ence because ordinary protests, marches and meetings are ignored. 
Moreover, such spectacular politics requires the pre-packaging of politi- 
cal issues to fit the media form. Ambiguities are edited out and the 
context is assumed as ‘normal’. All politics is reduced to single issues 
amenable to automatic moralistic formatting and made ready for techno- 
cratic processing. Hence only minor alterations are possible as political 
objectives must be attained within the depoliticizing rules of the game. 
Technocratic co-optation is thus already prefigured by the very act of 
spectactularizing politics. 


The residues of left critique are also visible ın Piccone’s account of 
Fordism. After World War 1, the strategy of the culture industry to 
Americanize itself had the aim of forging national identity and a uniform 
market out of a fragmented multi-ethnic society effectively ruled by a 
wasp elite and based upon racist and sexist exclusionary mechanisms. 
This social homogenization greatly facilitated standardized mass oligop~ 
olistic capitalist production and ‘American’ consumers, higher standards 
of living yet abysmal cultural impoverishment. But the Fordist era of 
cultural and economic homogenization plus military Keynesianism 
failed to usher ın social equality. The ‘rediscovery’ of cultural particular- 
ism, prefigured by the culture industry from the mid 19608, smoothly 
fed into Lyndon Johnson’s ‘Great Society’ corporatist strategy of enfran- 
chising previously excluded groups to allegedly guarantee formal repre- 
sentation. More importantly, this incorporation strategy diversified the 
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polity enough to restore a minimal negativity without which the bur- 
eaucratic apparatus threatened to choke the productive system into 


economic peralysis. 


Here Piccone is extending his earlier thesis of ‘artificial negativity —a 
reworking of the Italian class analyses of Mario Tronti and Serge Bologna 
into a broader cultural and political interpretation of the role of new 
social movements in the 1960s and 19708.'° Telas promoted a modified 
version of Italian left theory which saw the conflict over the historical 
changes from craft workers to the Fordist mass worker as essential to cap- 
tealist innovation. Without labour conflict, the bosses would have lost 
their competitive edge and ceased being innovative. In contrast to 
Tronti’s Marxism, Piccone’s concept of ‘artificial negativity’ lays the 
basis for his subsequent move from the Frankfurt School to a right-wing 
critique of the welfare state. Today, he argues, capitalist relations are no 
longer questioned but the myth of a totally administered society 
(Adomo, Marcuse) explodes with the realization that the unintended 
consequences of social pathologies necessitate ever growing bureaucratic 
intervention. However, this intervention is counter-productive in that ıt 
strengthens the very conditions thar gave rise to administrative interven- 
tion—poor productivity, motivation, rationality and so forth. Crisis 
management replaces planning as unforeseen disruptions due to bureau- 
cratic over-administration are ritualistically articulated through civil 
disobedience—for, example, conflict over abortion, gay nghts, racism or 
school control. 


Centralizers Versus Populists 


Accordingly, class domination dissipates into class chaos, and political 
battle lines are redrawn: traditional class struggle between lebour and 
capital is now redefined in terms of new confrontations between populist 
problems and New Class pseudo-solutions.'’ Thus Piccone sees the main 
new political divisions as one between centralizers, committed to an 
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extension of the state redistributive apparatus allegedly meant to solve 
all social problems—hence ‘victimology’ as the New Class’ favourite 
mode of ideological self-legitimation—and populists committed to 
local autonomy, fiscal austerity and participatory forms of democracy. 
Following Carl Schmitt’s concept of ‘motorized legislation’'—what is 
lawful today may no longer be so tomorrow, thus the need to constantly 
justify interventions legally via changed legislation—Piccone sees this 
super-legality resulting in the systematic delegitimation of the social 
glue that keeps social order together, namely popular trust. Politics as 
civil disobedience hypostatizes morality above legality and threatens to 
destroy it. Civil disobedience is exceptional politics and where it replaces 
normal politics it tends to destroy politics as collective will formation 
because a clash of values present themselves as non-negotiable. The Left 
has been a major accomplice in all this. It no longer relates to the real 
people, the working class, or anybody: it sumply addresses Washington 
in the name of an anonymous, mediatized populace through Tv, the 
newspapers and the demonstrations necessary to attract attention. When 
it does not feed into this statist logic, ıt simply deploys super-legality 
against what it always dismissed anyway as ‘bourgeois legality’. For 
Piccone, this is a disastrous no-win situation. 


Given the breakdown of the old New Deal state in the past decade or so, 
and besieged by fiscal, ecological and motivational crises, the old legal 
foundation loses its universal validity and becomes one particular code 
among others. Reacting against modernizing influences, Telos believes 
that legality can only be relegitimated locally, in a context where it can 
once again re-establish continuity with morality and formalize it. This is 
because pre-modern modes of organization based on ethnic, national, . 
linguistic and/or religious lines still manage to mediate a great deal of 
everyday life beneath the bureaucratic glaze and the modernist veneer. 
Hence, the fashionable sociological calls for the ‘reconstitution of civil 
society’ are futile. before it can constitute itself as such, ‘civil’ society 
needs a communitarian structure which no longer exists, and whose 
reconstitution cannot be formulated as a bureaucratic proyect—no mat- 
ter how well funded. In fact, Piccone argues that the experience of the 
Great Society state intervention to sustain faltering communities is that, 
far from a catalyst for social reconstruction, this intervention simply 
accelerates disintegration. He claims that it 1s no accident that commu- 
nities subject to the least government intervention, such as the Asian, are 
thriving, whilst others targeted for maximum penetration such as the 
Afro-American, continue disintegrating at a rapid pace. Those commu- 
nities with strong organically developed traditions and customs will 
thrive, and those which have been homogenized will not 


Piccone’s strange blend of left-wing anti-cultural homogenization and 
tight-wing anti-multiculruralism is evident in his observation that those 
who claim to be Irish-American, Afro-American and so on still behave 
exactly like everyone else because they consume the same cultural prod- 
ucts. The hyphen is totally irrelevant from the viewpoint of the new 
logic of domination. Real residual communities that have resisted ~ 
homogenization are not the ones celebrated by the culture industry. 
Hence, cultural particularism has deteriorated into an ideology of 
upwardly mobile middle-class cadres providing advantages to people 


who can readily certify their particularistic ‘oppressed’ identity. As a 
New Class project, multiculcuralism ends up empowering only a 
multicultural bureaucratic elite to manage the further disintegration of 
mediatized ‘communities’ they are allegedly helping to reconstitute. 
Horkheimer and Adorno, he says, traced anti-Semitism to the identity 
logic of Enlightenment ideology. The culturally recalcitrant Jew, who 
refused to forfeit his particularity ın this process of capitalist homog- 
enization, had to go or be exterminated. Now, the culture industry 
benignly continues exactly the same project of universal homogen- 
ization. Defeated in battle, fascism has won the cultural war.'? Today, 
Piccone argues, only a handful of die-hard left intellectuals still rave 
against the culture industry. Redefined as a respectable academic disc1- 
plne, ‘popular culture’ has long ceased to be considered as the opiate of 
the masses. 


Paradoxically, Piccone sees the essence of the Frankfurt School critique 
continued not by the Left, but by French New Right theorists such as 
Alain Benoist—even though subsumed under the broader critique of 
the US and its cultural hegemony. Hence, cultural homogenization can 
only be fought by championing particularistic cultures and strong 
autonomous communities operating within a new federal legal struc- 
ture." Populist communitarianism preserves the plurality of organic 
traditions and necessitates a vigorous opposition to all forms of bureau- 
cratic centralization sponsored by either transnational corporate forces 
or national New Class welfare professionals and admirers of commercial 
popular culture. 


The Political Miasma of Populism 


Piccone combines vestiges of critical theory with American small-town 
populism, anarchist anti-statism, European right-wing regionalism, 
nationalist mythology and a profound anti-modernism. Thus, ‘the con- 
crete existence of organic communities in remote corners of the Mid- 
West or in the mountainous Swiss cantons only means that in these 
places it 1s probably much easier to lead a satisfying life within a viable 
political organization free of the pathologies of modernity: homelessness, 

criminality, irresponsibility, decadence and ultimately self-destruc- 
tion.’™4 The advocacy of strong local communities in opposition to cen- 
tral state bureaucracies has forced Telos to develop theoretical alliances 
with a range of right-wing socio-cultural forces whose level of intoler- 
ance and anti-distributionist politics is incompatible with the residues of 
egalitarian social justice and cultural openness held by some members of 


1a See P. Piccone, ‘Old Prejudices or a New Political Paredigm?”’, Toes, nos 98—99, Winter 
1993-Fall 1994, pp. 3-22 

13 The rejection of cultural homogenization and American capitalism has a long tradition 
oa both Left and Right For example, on the hundredth annrversary of Nietzsche's birth, 
the Nazi ideologue Alfred Rosenberg delivered a speech in Prague ın 1944 in which he 
claimed thar National Socialism defends ‘organically grown nations’ against Asiatic 
nations of the Hast and American capitalism of the West. See W von der Will, Nietzsche 
and National Socialism’, unpublished paper presented at University of California, 
Berkeley, March 1997. The anti-internarionalism of Tales’ championing of ‘organic com- 
munities’ also falls back on a similar rhetonc of anu-capitalist bomogen:zatioa. 

4 Piccone, “The Tribulanons of Left Social Crinasm’, p. 165 


the Telos editorial board. But as an intellectual journal engaged in no 
electoral politics or other organizational politics, the incompatible theo- 
retical marriage of left and right social philosophies is able to survive in 
the detached pages of Telas rather than in the actual political field. In 
other words, ıt 1s one thing to promote organic communities in Teos, and 
it ıs quite another thing to mobulize ‘grass roots’ forces 1f these same local 
constituencies have already been successfully mobilized by Christian 
fundamentalists, Gingrich’s Republicans or a whole range of other orga- 
nizations in the US and Europe ranging from radical Greens through to 
survivalist militias. The politically unreal desire to introduce the region- 
alist model of the Lega Nord to the USA is only one example of the infatu- 
ation with Europe of Te/os editors who have never been able to come to 
terms with the dynamics of ther own American society. 


While Piccone dominates Telas, other contributing editors such as Gary 
Ulmen, Russell Berman, Frank Adler and Tim Luke have also helped 
to develop the new theory of populism and federalism, and introduce 
readers to the European New Right, the works of Carl Schmitt and 
the history of American populist movements." Because of the mixture of 
sophisticated, penetrating insights offset by exaggerated generalizations, 
political narveté as well as crude obsessiveness, the Telos perspective 
defies neat classification. Like the work of Christopher Lasch—whose 
last writings on populism Teas promoted—many of the articles in Telos 
advance arguments that are simultaneously critical of capitalism and yet 
culturally quite conservative é Internal differences are also evident as 
various editors stress particular political issues at the expense of others. 
For example, Russell Berman reflects the Telas wing that supports pop- 


ulism within a revived sense of ‘nationhood’ rather than old style nation- . 


alism. Like Lasch, Berman believes that universalist internationalism 
stretches loyalty too thinly and is attacked as profoundly unrealistic and 
anti-humanistic as ıt demes all the complexity of lived particularities 
and identities." As Berman puts it, ‘living an ethic of loving-thy-neigh- 
bour may be difficult; an ethic of loving everyone simply on the basis of 
the fact of their human being is impossible. The more such a draconian 
obligation is asserted, the more resentment it provokes Local and 
national ties of loyalty are perpetually loosened, but they are not, and 
cannot be replaced by a liveable universalist ethic. The willingness for 
altruistic sacrifice is always concrete and particular; it cannot be inflated 
through infinite abstraction.’ "8 


But localism, while preferred by Berman to internationalism, is equally 
unrealistic. If internationalism denies the finite, then localism is too nar- 


13 See, for instance, P Piccone and G. Ulmen, ‘Schmitt's “Testament” and the Future of 
Europe. Four Exchanges’, Tales, no 85, Fall 1990, pp 93—148, P Piccone and G Ulmen, 
Populism and the New Politics’, Tales, no 103, Spong 1995, pp. 3—8; T Luke, 
‘Searching for Alternatives. Postmodern Populism and Ecology’, in the same issue, pp 
87-110; F Adler, The Orginal Model of American Democracy and the Turn to Stansm’, 
Teles, o0 104 Summer 1995, pp 68-76, and R Berman, ‘Popular Culture and Populist 
Culture’, Tales, no. 87, Spring 1991, pp. 59-70. 

16 See “The Second Blizabethtown Tales Conference (Apnl 5—7, 1991)’, Teles, no. 88, 
Summer 1991 which discussed Lasch’s work 

7 See Christopher Lasch, Ths Trae and Only Heaven, New York 1991, p. 36 

18ER Berman, ‘Beyond Localism and Unrversalism, Natioabood and Solidarity’, Tales, no. 
105, Spring 1995, P- 47- 
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row, cutting off humanity from the infinite. Hence, Berman offers 
‘nationhood’ as the new mediating arena for localist cultures and new 
forms of nation-to-nation relations. ‘Nationhood’ will be different to the 
current forms of nationalism and nation states which are geared to glob- 
alism and cultural homogenization.'? However, Berman is unclear and 
unconvincing when trying to establish how this abstract concept of 
‘nationhood’ can be adequately differentiated from and immunized 
against the negative aspects of nationalism. For how can the ‘infinite’ 
qualities of ‘nationhood’ be any more concrete to particular communities 
than the unlived and so-called unrealistic nature of internationalism? It 
is impossible to have lived, face-to-face relationships with most citizens 
in small towns of 20,000 people, let alone ‘nationhoods’ of millions of 
citizens. Paradoxically, Berman developed his critique of universal inter- 
nationalism while the very atrocities of Bosnia and former regions of the 
USSR were fuelled by revived national hatreds. Berman’s attempt to 
develop a third way between homogenized corporate globalism—which 
he mistakenly equates with a universalist ethic—and local parochialism 

taps ınto sentiments and fears held by various movements on the Right 
and Left. Although federalism has had a wide variety of liberal, anar- 
chist, socialist and Green supporters, Berman’s advocacy of ‘nationhood’ 
and federalism is politically naive. Moreover, it bolsters the dislike 
which Telos regularly shows for internationalism and especially for those 
writers such as Benedict Anderson and Eric Hobsbawm who discover not 
the deeply historically rooted ‘organic communities’ of Telos’ dreams, but 
the relatively recent and invented nature of traditions and ‘imagined 
communities’.*° 


Rescuing Populism 


Although highly critical of postmodern cultural studies, Piccone 
wishes to sharply delineate ‘postmodern populism’ as he calls it, from 
the conventional sociological image of populism as a mob of know- 
nothing farmers in overalls, brandishing pitchforks, lynching blacks 
and chasing Jews, immigrants and other undesirable elements out of 
own.?! He shares Christopher Lasch’s support for populism against the 
corporate elite, but does not believe that Lasch’s traditional commun- 
itananism can be revived today. Increasingly critical of egalitarian poli- 
cies, Telos attacks the social democratic, liberal Left for promoting 
cultural homogenization under the guise of multiculturalism and the 
welfare state. Accordingly, corporate America and transnational cap- 
italism encounter no genuine opposition. Here Teas extrapolares from 
the undoubted complicity of social democratic and labour parties in 


19 Ibid , pp. 49-52 

æ See, for instance, P Piccone, “Beyond Pseudo-Culture? Reconstituang Fundamental 
Politcal Concepts’, Teles, no 95, Spring 1993, p. 13. According to Piccone, Anderson 
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the furtherance of global and national corporate accumulation prac- 
tices Hence, Telas’ response is to support populist culture against 
popular culture. 


In contrast to many critics of neoliberalism who nostalgically and un- 
critically long for a restoration of the welfare state services and econ- 
omy of the three decades after 1945, Telos theorists at least raise the 
major negative consequences of global corporatism that have their 
ongu in the Keynesian welfare-warfare economy. They are also particu- 
larly sensitive to the mediatization or ‘spectacular’ nature of contempo- 
rary bi-partisan politics and how political opposition is coopted or 
rendered ineffective. The criticism of former leftists become cultural 
studies aficionados, while full of conservative hyperbole, nevertheless 
occasionally hits the mark—a testimony to the lack of radical critique in 
popular culture and its disciples. Moreover, the recognition that the 
values and lifestyles of the dominant government and corporate de- 
cision-makers are seriously at odds with large cross-sections of the 
electorate in countries such as the Us and Australia, is amply illustrated 
on a daily basis. 


This ‘revolt of the elites’—as Lasch terms it—raises a whole series of 
questions about the contemporary meaning of citizenship and democ- 
racy.”? Piccone’s belief in populism as the panacea to the contemporary 
malaise is itself symptomatic of the larger issue that has confronted 
all advocates of a ‘third way’ between capitalist welfare states and one- 
party bureaucratic dictatorships since the 19508. More specifically, it 
reinforces that old dilemma which has continually challenged the Left, 
namely, how to develop appropriate strategies that are actively supported . 
by the mass of the population. How does the Left avoid policies that 
unintentionally strengthen homogenizing and disempowering corporate 
and bureaucratic forces? How does it avoid repeating Telos’ direct and 
indirect support for a whole variety of reactionary movements and 
authoritarian values? In other words, 1s it possible for the Left to avoid 
right-wing populist values and yet gain the support of those workers and 
grass-roots constituencies who have a ‘sense of place’, fear losing their 
jobs, services and communities as businesses go ‘off-shore’ to low-wage 
countries, and blame either immigrants, feminists, gays or Greens for 
destroying ‘their culture’? 


Right-Wing Prejudices in a ‘Critical Theory’ Framework 


Whereas ın the 1960s and 1970s Telos promoted left-wing European 
social philosophy, its recent conversion to the agendas of various right- 
wing nationalists, regionalists and cultural traditionalists is primarily 
driven by a culturalist agenda which ın key respects mirrors the disre- 
gard that many postmodernist cultural studies practitioners have for 
political economy. What is noteworthy about Telos’ conversion from 
left-wing critique of capitalist culture to right-wing opposition to 
European corporatism and American global cultural homogenization, 


aC Lasch, The Revels of the Elites and the Betrayal of Deesecracy, New York 1995, see also 
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is thar all its socio-political editorial judgements are now filtered 
through the prism of ‘organic communal culture’. Telos’ right-wing 
communitarianism is in marked contrast to the recent articulation of 
liberal and social democratic communitarianism and ‘social capital’ 
theories that also express alarm over the way free-market individualist 
culture 1s destroying public institutions, values of communal solidar- 
ity, trust and care. Similarly, Te/as shows some interest ın environmental 
issues as part of its populist agenda, but it curns its back on the com- 
munitarian philosophies of the German Greens and other left and anti- 
capitalist social movement critics of cultural homogenization. Why is 
this so? 


Reflecting the dominant American individualist culture—despite their 
trumpeting of communitaranism—Piccone and company turn their 
backs on left egalitarian and social justice strategies. Since the 1970s, 
there has been a resurgence of anti-statist currents going well beyond 
free-market individualism. All kinds of ‘backlash’ populists, agrarian 
fascists or Christian populist militia—who wage war on ‘the Zionist 
occupation government’ in Washington—are symptomatic of some- 
thing more complex than what sociologists call ‘a reaction against 
modernity’. The proliferation of both violent and peaceful anti-govern- 
ment movements, cults and philosophies is also testimony to the impasse 
in American politics. With the established party system, commutted to 
market restructuring that guarantees further massive disruption and 
pain to workers and their families, and the inability of left oppositional 
groups to effect change through the institutional structure, it is little 
wonder that authoritarian and religious forms of populism attempt to 
surmount this impasse. Thus anti-statism and anti-egalitarianism feed 
off one another and become indispensable ingredients of the Talos 
agenda. Given this right-wing anti-statism—and having long aban- 

doned its flirtation with anti-statist currents of unorthodox Marxism— 
it is only logical that Te/as should now be attracted to all sorts of cultural 
particularists—from the Northern Leagues in Italy, the French right- 
wing advocates of cultural difference against the BU, to the residues of 
organic commupitarianism in the us, whether black religious groups or 
the same constituencies mobilized by the Republican Right but minus 
Republican politicians. Not surprisingly, Telas supports the European 
New Right’s slogan of a Europe of a hundred flags and regions against 
homogenized nation states and a homogenized EU.?? Thus, several major 
weaknesses, unacceptable prejudices and implausible scenarios recur in 
Telos articles. 


75 For a survey of the connections between the works of Schmitt, Junger et al and 
Europeen Righosts from Benoist ın France to Zhirinowski ın Russia and Tales in the us, 
see G. Dahl, “Will “The Other God” Fail Again? On the Possible Return of the 
Conservative Revolution’, Theory, Cultere and Secety, vol. 13, DO 1, 1996, pp. 25-50 
Dahl also draws actention to the way the European New Right bas used post-structuralist 
theory to support its campaign for culeural difference against the supranationalism of the 
European Union. Postmodernists are eather artacked as the enemy oc used to bolster con- 
servative agendas The ambivalence of postmodemusm and identity politecs—thar us, 
their companbility with either greater democranzanon and muloculcuralam or anti-un- 
versalism aod nght-wing nationalist and communal intolerance—is becoming more evi- 
dent. See also Hans-Georg Betz, Realscal Reght-Weag Pepalism rx Western Exrape, New York 
1994, for a survey of bow various oght-wing movements have responded to globalization 
and Europeen integration 


Weaknesses in the Telos Approach 


First, there is the obsessive attack on what Piccone and colleagues call 
the ‘New Class’ of professionals ın government, the universities and the 
corporate sector. Sociologically and politically, there 1s little to distin- 
guish Telos’ polemical use of this term from the very same concept used 
by conservative and New Right anti-welfare state ideologues and think 
tanks. Piccone deploys half-truths and caricatures to homogenize a 
whole variety of socio-political perspectives, occupations and varying 
roles ın the public and private sectors. Because the ‘New Class’ is demo- 
nized in such a crude manner, the causal relationship drawn between the 
problems debilitating American society and their possible solution, 
leads to an increasingly right-wing politics. Typical of this demonization 
of the ‘New Class’ is Piccone’s repetition of free-market propaganda 
about how the destruction of local communities is attributable to 
bureaucratic intervention rather than mass unemployment, poverty and 
lack of cultural capital. Telos echoes the dominant ideology of self-help - 
individualism in a society that has one of the least developed welfare 
states in the OECD. Piccone’s notion of self-reliance 1s a throwback to the 
austere Protestant ethic. The promotion of voluntary associations and 
charitable bodies such as the Salvation Army as substitutes for a compre- 
hensive public welfare system merely confirms Piccone’s complete lack 
of empathy with the poor and the unemployed—whom he describes as 
‘addictive beneficiaries’\—a typical manifestation of his obsessive hatred 
of welfare states.?> Other Telas writers such as Robert Bresler voice a 
whole set of extreme right-wing views—attacking left-wing academics, 
gay studies, women’s studies, multiculturalism—and concluding with a 
warning that populist anger will be white hot uf Gingrich’s Republican 
Congress produces more ‘timid centrism’!?° 


Underpinning Telas’ move to the Right is the absence of a feasible alter- 
native political economic model that could effectively counter corporate 
globalism and deliver communitarian forms of local democracy. Piccone 
and company ultimately fall back on the small-scale capitalist system 
because they have no political economy of redistribution.” Given Telos’ 
lack of interest in universal citizen rights, there is little thought grven to 
what social rights citizens would have inside and outside their organic 
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communities and what administrative—as opposed to legal mecha- 
nisms—would be necessary to prevent mass discrimination, poverty and 
social injustice. 


While Telos attacks the homogenized popular culture created by corpora- 
tions, it is utterly narve to believe that local small businesses can consti- 
tute a serious challenge to the dominant power of transnational 
corporations. Solving the problems of mass unemployment, decaying 
urban infrastructure or the absence of natural resources and local sources 
of employment and production, requires a conception of the macro-eco- 
nomic processes of production, distmbution and coordination that 
extend well beyond the local unit. Moreover, the creation of a genuine 
communitarian society would entail the promotion of clear alternatives 
to the existing military-industrial complex, and to the mass unemploy- 
ment and crisis in profitability that would result from its dismantling. 
Yet, all these elementary forms of political economy are absent from pop- 
ulist proposals as they vehemently reject socialist, social democratic or 
eco-socialists models but opt for the illusory panacea of small-business 
and voluntarism. 


As defensive strategies against the steam-rolling bureaucratic practices 
of supranational and national administrative and economic forces, vari- 
ous community, associational, federal and regional movements do hold 
part of the answer to a more democratic politics—but only if such 
defences do not become parochial, exclusive or possessive. Habermas 
notes that one of the virtues of contemporary welfare states 11 Western 
Europe is thar nationalist bonding has been modified by the progressive 
inclusion of the population as citizens. New forms of ‘legally mediated 
solidarity’ have emerged as the democratic process has guaranteed social 
integration via the entitlement to social rights and the provision of social 
services.7° So far, most models of decentralized or self-sufficient commu- 
nities have failed to specify how the mullions of people currently pro- 
vided with welfare incomes and services—a situation that is far from 
generous or adequate—will survive or feel included if alternative organic 
communities and associations lack the requisite local fiscal, material and 
organizational resources or are principally based on notions of ethnic or 
racial exclusivity. 


Not surprisingly, Te/as is attracted to the Lega Nord and French New 
Right critique of neoliberalism in the name of local and regional tradi- 
tional forms of business and unequal communities. But exclusive 
regional or nationalist strategies are relatively powerless to stem cultural 
homogenization or prevent the destruction of community practices that 
Talas values. Whether it be Quebec or Northern Italy, populists will have 
little power to change social relations if the same corporations currently 
dominating these regional economies continue to operate in the newly 
revived ‘organic communities’. Taas fails to confront the reality that 
federalism within the BU will either be a continuation of a Europe 
dominated by big corporations, or the creation of a federation of states 
or regions based upon an extension of universal social legislation and 
publicly controlled productive forces. European, Australian and even 


2 J. Habermas, ‘National Unification and Popular Sovereignty’, NLR 219, p. II 


American citizens are not going to support the complete dismantling of 
social welfare provisions and public-sector employment in the name of 
abstract ‘lived communities’ that will leave the field totally free for mar- 
ket forces to exacerbate already grossly inadequate investment in public 
welfare and community facilities. 


We, the (Homogeneous) People 


As mentioned earlier, Te/as displays a paradoxical commitment to a mix- 
ture of open libertarian values and narrow, sexist, ethnic, homophobic 
and other conservative prejudices. Endorsing Schmitt's belief in the 
‘substantial homogeneity of the whole people’ as the precondition of 
parliamentary government, Piccone and Ulmen argue that ‘preference 
to European rather than Asian or African immigrants is not necessarily 
racist. There is a cultural dimension to the social composition of the 
US, and the desire to maintain a Western society with a Judeo-Christian 
profile ıs neither irrational nor xenophobic.’?9 Try selling this to Native 
Americans, members of Black Islamic communities, Asian Americans 
of various backgrounds and a whole range of Hispanic Americans! 
Not only does Telos’ attitude to immigrants sound disturbingly similar 
to that of mono-cultural racists and chauvinists in Europe, Australia, 
Asia and North America, but it also stands for a world characterized 
by social ummobility and parochial exclusiveness. Telos has failed to 
come to-terms with the legacy of mass migration in recent decades and 
either refuses to recognize the rights of immigrant communities, or 
opts for intolerant assimilationist policies—an ever-reliable sign of 
fear and prejudice. 


Ultimately, Piccone’s organic communities are no more capable of lead- 
ing a postmodern populist revival than Lasch’s nostalgic nineteenth-cen- 
tury forms of populism. Criticizing former Telas editors, Andrew Arato, 
Jean Cohen and John Keane—who, as admirers of Habermas, he calls 
“Habermaniacs’—Piccone argues that the ‘reconstitution of civil society’ 
1s mpossible without first developing communitarianism. Conversely, 
one may ask how is it possible for intolerant right-wing populists and 
religious fundamentalists to suddenly transform themselves into toler- 
ant local democrats and create a new pluralist civic culture? The older 
members of the Frankfurt School theorized themselves into the cul-de- 
sac of the ‘totally administered society —thus making it impossible to 
identify the historical subjects who would break through capitalist re- 
ification. Sumularly, Piccone himself argued in the late 1970s that the 
‘organic negativity’ necessary to challenge bureaucratic ‘artificial nega- 
tivity’ no longer existed since both the organic community and the 
non-homogenized individual had been destroyed by the culture industry 
and the capitalist production and administrative system.3° Leaving aside 
the whole issue of what constitutes an ‘organic community’, it is clear 
that even Piccone vaguely recognizes that mass political opposition can- 
not be manufactured by theorists craving for commercial-free, unconta- 
minated ‘communities’. 


» P Piccone and G Ulmen, ‘Introduction to Special issue on Populism D’, Teles, no 104, 
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Despite his belief that the Lega Nord has found a face-to-face political 
style that surmounts ‘one-dimensional’, ‘total administration’ theory, 
Piccone still feels uneasy about the organizational authoritarianism of 
leaders such as Umberto Bossi. Still, it 1s the Lega Nord’s championing 
of the federal model that makes Piccone suspend fundamental criticism 
of Bossi and his populists. As Piccone puts it: “The federal model today 
constitutes the only rational compromise between the multicultural 
chaos and subsequent bureaucratic domination of existing liberal 
democracies and the monoethaic dogmatism of post-communist soci- 
eties or National-Socialist regimes seeking a return to pre-modern 
pseudo-alternatives.’>* But how ‘organic communities’ are going to 
avoid the politics of ‘monoethnic dogmatism’ if multiculturalism 1s 
rejected remains a mystery. Like his current hero Carl Schmitt—who 
opted for the authoritarian order of the Third Reich 10 preference to the 
‘democratic chaos’ of Weimar—Piccone postulates contemporary prob- 
lems ın terms of overcoming chaos and ‘motorized legislation’ caused by 
the interventionist welfare state.3? 


According to Piccone and Ulmen, Telos has fused “Husserl’s critique of 
the crisis of modern science, Schmitt's critique of legal positivism, 
Marx/Lukécs’ critique of reification, and Adorno/Horkheimer’s critique 
of instrumental reason’ with more recent populist and right-wing 
critiques of the ‘New Class’ and centralizing states.33 The rightward 
march of critical theory thus ends up ın a romantic notion of the ‘organic 
community’ and the thinly disguised politics of resentment—for exam- 
ple, Telos’ obsessive hatred of reforms such as affirmative action. Like Carl 
Schmitt’s choice of fascism over disorder, Piccone and company make a 
decisionist leap, a vitalist critique of American disorder and malaise in 
the name of the ‘local people’. But the mythical or real ‘organic popular 
folk’, whom Te/os theorists have now substituted for the proletariat as the 
subject and obyect of radical change, would most likely reject these ‘big 
city’ intellectuals as ‘rootless cosmopolitan’ members of the very same 
professional elite thar Te/as disparegingly calls the ‘New Class’. In regis- 
tering the populist voices of nostalgia, disempowerment, resentment 
and loss, Telos reminds us that ‘politics from above’-—whether of the Left 
or the Right—exacts a high price if not adequately connected to ‘politics 
from below’. 


Unable to resist the narrow values and politics of parochial forces— 
because Piccone and colleagues are themselves compromised by dog- 
matic preyudices—Te/as has now gone beyond the point of no return. The 
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conditions of American capitalism have long produced myriad forms of 
rage and political impotency. As Adorno and Horkheimer, two of Telos’ 
earlier heroes, observed: 


A child’s ceaseless queries are always symptoms of a hidden pain, of 
a first question to which it found no answer and which it did not 
know how to frame appropriately .. If the child's repeated attempts 
are balked, or too brutally frustrated, ıt may turn its attention in 
a different direction. It is then mcher in experience, as the saying 
goes, but an imperceptible scar, a tiny callused area of insensitivity, 
is apt to form at the spot where the urge was stifled. Such scars lead 
to deformities. They can build hard and able characters; they can 
breed stupidity—as a symptom of pathological deficiency, of blind- 
ness and impotency, if they are quiescent; in the form of malice, 
spite, and fanaticism, 1f they produce a cancer within.’ 


In an America characterized by the absence of a strong left mass opposi- 
tional movement, Telos right turn to populism is hardly an exceptional 
event. All kinds of gurus, left and right sects, apocalyptic prophets and 
quacks are levelled by the market. Like most of the other brands, Telos’ 
‘organic populism’ may attract disillusioned customers by offering 
another pseudo-panacea to cure America’s ills. But it will probably incur 
the same fate of political impotence as other theories in search of a mass 
movement. 


Anglo-Foucauldians and the New Resigned Pessimism 


If Telos is obsessed with local autonomy and popular sovereignty, the 
Foucauldian Realpolitik analysts rely partially on Schmitt's critique of 
political romanticism to dismiss the socialist and liberal idea of self-gov- 
erning communities as utopian,?> and to show why the notion of a fully 
developed self-reflective and self-determining subject is equally un- 
real.3° Like Telos, the Anglo-Foucauldians attack universalist ideas, but 
do so from quite different theoretical positions. This critique of umv- 
ersalism leads them to also attack ‘totalizing’ theories such as those 
advocated by Telos and critical theorists. While the ‘governmentality’ 
theorists are equally preoccupied with the welfare state, they do not 
engage in polemics against the ‘New Class’. Interestingly enough, 
Lasch’s critique of social welfare experts in Haven im a Heartless World was 
published ın the same year as Jacques Donzelot’s Foucauldian analysis, 
The Poltcing of Families.’ Rose and Miller go beyond Donzelot’s concept 
of ‘government through the family’ This is because Donzelot’s late 
19708 genealogy was still written under the sway of Keynesian welfare 
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state systems even though the English edition was published in the year 
that Thatcher came to power. The Anglo-Foucauldians write a decade 
later after neoliberalism has given mse to the concept of self-regulated 
forms of ‘governmentality’ which, Rose claims, have begun to replace 
central bureaucratic forms of policing by experts. 


The Ewnomy and Society or ‘governmentality’ theorists are post-Marxists 
indebted to Foucault, Weber and Nietzsche. But there are significant 
variations ın their primary object of analysis and also ın their level of 
commitment to social change. Rose’s critique, Governing the Soul, em- 
erges from his long work in social psychology. Hindess focuses on demo- 
cratic theory and power which is an extension of his earlier engagement 
with Marxist politics. Hunter, Minson and others based at Griffith 
University in Brisbane are preoccupied with schooling, bureaucracy and 
ethics. They are possibly the most conservative of the group. Minson, 
like Hindess and others, are refugees from Thatcher's Britain and were 
supportive of the Hawke and Keating 1983 to 1996 Labor governments, 
even though Labor implemented many neoliberal socio-economic 
reforms.” In a political climate that saw widespread criticisms of senior 
bureaucrats for their attack upon public services and the promotion of 
market liberal restructuring, Hunter, Minson and Meredyth became 
notorious for their role as leading apologists for bureaucracy and the 
neoliberal Dawkins reforms of universities ın Australia.39 These reforms 
subjected intellectual activity and organizational structures to narrow 
forms of accountability informed by productivist and neoliberal market 
practices.4° 


It is difficult to ascertain the political commitments of several less 
prominent members of the ‘History of the Present’ network. This 1s 
because their work is largely characterized by textual analyses of 
Foucault and straight applications of neo-Foucauldian theory to topics 


3 For example, Tony Bennett and Colin Mercer—former Gramscians—who, through the 
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ranging from schooling and alcoholism to mental petients and the 
unemployed.4* Others, most notably Paul Hirst and Grahame Thomp- 
son, have had long personal and intellectual associations with Hindess 
and Rose. Yet, their economic and political analyses have so far been 
largely free of the ‘governmentality’ approach—although Thompson has 
become editor of Economy and Society and is a joint convenor of the 
‘History of the Present’ network in London. Like some other members 
of the Economey and Soctaty editorial board, Thompson and Hirst sustain an 
overt commitment to liberal left politics and analysis.4? Although Hirst 
is also attracted to Schmitt’s critique of political romanticism, he 
scathingly dismisses the ‘postmodernist’ intelligentsia thar ‘frivolously 
and half-comprehendingly follows Derrida, Foucault and Lacan...’43 
According to Hirst: ‘An intelligentsia safe enough in its Western cities 
and campuses, denied comforting myths about history and the working 
class, deprived of functions by mass culture and mass administration, has 
little left but to make political despair, relativism and the end of intellec- 
tual and moral order the occasion for its own political sristesse.’44 As I will 
discuss later, Hirst’s work is itself criticized as being ‘politically roman- 
tic’. Hence, given these political differences, rather than attempt a 
detailed survey of the diverse output of the Anglo-Foucauldians, I will 
concentrate on key aspects of their theory. 


Dominant Characteristics of Advanced Liberalism 


Since the publication of his book Governing the Soul,4> Nikolas Rose has 
developed his new theory of power via a series of articles, some written 
jointly with Peter Miller.4° Recently, Rose’s earlier arguments have 
assumed a more totalizing form as outlined in articles such as “The Death 
of the Social? Refiguring the Territory of Government’.47 According to 
Rose, over the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, early forms 
of liberalism gave way to a new formula of rule called ‘the state of wel- 
fare’. The authority of expertise became inextricably linked to the formal 
political apparatus of rule in attempts to tame and govern the undesir- 
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able consequences of industrial life, wage labour and urban existence. 
Solidarity was re-established by expert authority. This process was 
achieved not so much by the central state extending its tentacles 
throughout society, but by ‘the invention of various ‘rules for rule’ which 
sought to transform the state into a centre that could programme— 
shape, guide, channel, direct, control—events and persons distant from 
it. Persons and activities were to be governed through society, thar 1s to 
say, through acting upon them ın relation to a social norm, and consti- 
tuting their experiences and evaluations in a social form.’48 


In recent years, this liberal type of ‘state of welfare’ has begun to be 
actively replaced with new forms of rule, which Rose calls advanced lib- 
eralism. If earlier liberal states were characterized by government 
through ‘the social’—‘the social’ being equivalent to the single territor- 
ial space of the nation—advanced liberalism is increasingly relying upon 
technologies and expertise of ‘government through community’. Rose 
does not argue that the forms of administration and policies associated 
with ‘the social’ have disappeared. Rather, the new advanced liberal tech- 
nologies or rationalities coexist with earlier forms of the welfare state and 
the policies adopted by supra-national bodies such as the European 
Union. But ın countries such as Britain and Australia, ‘the social’ 1s 
increasingly giving way to ‘the community’ as the new territory for the 
administration of individual and collective existence. In otber words, 
Thatcherism and other neoliberal regimes ‘detach the substantive 
authority of expertise from the apparatuses of political rule, relocating 
experts within a market governed by the rationalities of competition, 
accountability and consumer demand.’49 


In contrast to Telos theorists who polemicize against the “New Class’ of 
experts who supposedly intervene and destroy organic communities, the 
‘governmentality’ theorists argue that in the past twenty years these cen- 
tralized forms of bureaucratic expertise have themselves begun to be re- 
placed by advanced liberal technologies of rule. It is the ‘community’ that 
becomes the new plane upon which micro-moral relations among per- 
sons are conceptualized and administered. According to Rose, the spatial 
and ethical ‘de-totalization’ of ‘the social’ is evident in the following: 


First, government from the ‘social point of view’ entailed an organically 
interconnected society and a politico-ethical form in the notion of social 
citizenship. Today, in contrast, a diversity of heterogeneous and overlap- 
ping ‘communities’ is thought to actually or potentially command our 
allegiance. They may be based on moral communities—say, religious 
or feminist—or lifestyle communities involving dress and modes of 
life, or communities of commitment to local activism, health problems 
and disabilities. Some may be defined by geographical locales and others 
may be ‘virtual communities’ based upon symbols, networks and iden- 
tities that conform to no one place or time.5° While most of these diverse 
‘communities’ are to be found within larger collectivities such as the 
pation state, it is the new forms of identity and allegiance that give rise 
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to much contemporary political disputation over the meaning of citizen- 
ship, given the plethora of competing loyalties and assertion of exclusive 
‘nights’. Programmes of mass schooling, public housing, broadcasting 
and social welfare had at their heart the ımage of a socially identified 
citizen. By contrast, the vocabulary and identity of ‘community’ appears 
less remote, more direct and less politically artificial. Bur the moral 
pluralism which issues from the proliferation of multiple identities and 
loyalties—for example, ethnic communities, people with Amps or local 
residents—gives rise to new forms of administration, ethical commit- 
ments and forms of identity. 


Government Through Community 


Second, ‘government through community’ thus involves ‘a variety of 
strategies for inventing and instrumentalizing these dimensions of al- 
legiance between individuals and communities in the service of projects 
of regulation, reform or mobilization.’5* Neoliberal regimes promote 
diverse ‘communities’ having choice, control over their own fate, self- 
regulation, ‘empowerment’, personal responsibility and so forth. These 
qualities simultaneously fit in with pro-market policies that cut central 
and local welfare services while mobilizing ‘communities’ to take 
greater responsibility ın looking after themselves. By activating per- 
sonal commitment and moral affinity with ‘communities’ based upon 
health problems, kinship, religion, residence, and so forth, ‘community’ 
becomes ‘not simply the territory of government, but a means of gov- 
ernment: its ties, bonds, forces, and affiliations are to be celebrated, 
encouraged, nurtured, shaped, and instrumentalized in the hope of pro- 
ducing consequences that are desirable for all and for each.’>? Rose gives 
two examples of this new process. One 1s related to health promotion 
strategies in the gay community which simultaneously involved self- 
help organizations, logics of inclusion and exclusion and processes 
encouraging responsibility and autonomy. The other example of ‘gov- 
ernment through community’ 1s the promotion of inner city renewal 
schemes based upon ‘community’ entrepreneurship and ‘communal 
pride’. In short, activating diverse ‘communities’ can give rise to new 
political contests as activist organizations demand new programmes, 
resources or policies. It can also lead to new forms of government regu- 
lation and control as ‘communities’ are instrumentalized and made 
the means whereby former national programmes are gutted and re- 
constituted via the symbolic language and technologies of rule through 


‘communities’. 


Third, we are witnessing the desocialization of economic government. 
During the first sixty years of the twentieth century, a whole set of social 
insurance, unemployment policies, tax regimes, tariff and interest rate 
mechanisms were established to better manage the labour market and 
increase productivity and social integration. Following Hindess and 
others, Rose argues that, given the development of large transnational 
markets, economic relations are no longer synonymous with narional 
economies. Although ‘ruling parties still have to manage national 
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populations with the territorialized political machinery available to 
them, they no longer conceive of themselves as operating upon a natu- 
rally functioning and systematically integrated national population 
whose “social” coherence is a condition for its economic security.’ 
Accordingly, the economic fate of citizens within a narional territory are 
now uncoupled from one another as ‘government of the social in the 
name of the national economy gives way to government of particular 
zones—tegions, towns, sectors, communities—in the interests of eco- 
nomic circuits which flow between regions and across national bound- 
aries. Hence, citizens and enterprises are increasingly urged to 
develop and promote their own skills, flexibility and entrepreneurship. 
For example, unemployment policies are replaced by schemes such as 
the Australian ‘Working Nation’, whereby the unemployed are 
required to enhance and package themselves and their own economic 
capital so that they become ‘job ready’. The privatization of risk 
becomes incorporated into public benefit entitlements and targeted 
gtoups—Aborigines, migrants, youth—help refine the new forms of 
regulation.» 


With the social and the economic now seen as antagonistic, Rose points 
to a whole series of social apparatuses thar are to be restructured in the 
image of the market. Economic government ‘is to be desocialized in the 
name of maximizing the entrepreneurial comportment of the individ- 
ual.’3° Utilizing the work of Pat O'Malley in Melbourne, Rose notes the 
increasing self-reliance upon Neighbourhood Watch and other forms of 
local policing, the replacement of social insurance policies with private 
medical insurance, private superannuation for private pensions and so 
forth.>” Alongside these new forms of self-regulation are the new govern- 
ment definitions of inclusiveness and marginalization. The subjects of 
government are no longer a common social group. Inclusive ‘communi- 
ties of consumption’ are subjected to highly managed regulation of the 
minutiae of private life—for example, healthy, non-addictive lifestyles, 
dietary and fitness regimes. Identity politics and ‘community’ self-regu- 
lation are not based upon earlier forms of government intervention by 
experts but rather involve the active exercise of individual consumer 
choice. The ‘inclusive communities’ whose lifestyle is determined by 
various forms of private consumption, insurance, health promotion and 
so on, are demarcated from the high risk and marginalized ‘anti-commu- 
nities’ found in decaying council estates and the shop doorways of inner 
cities. A plethora of quasi-autonomous agencies are now working within 
these ‘savage spaces’, with the ‘anti-communities’ on the margins. 
Voluntary workers, private profitable outfits, hostels, old peoples homes, 
private agencies ‘training’ the unemployed—aell are replacing or reduc- 
ing welfare bureaucracies because the management of misery can become 
potentially profitable. 
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Finally, Rose outlines in detail a range of new technologies of govern- 
ment that make possible the move from social solidarity to privatized 
constructions of self, security, inclusion and marginalization. If pro- 
fessionals were able to regulate welfare clients as part of mass, centralized 
social programmes, advanced liberalism changes the relationship be- 
tween the centre and the experts on the one hand, and the application of 
expertise on the other. Professional conduct codes, litigious actions and 
review bodies have all helped to change the management of profession- 
als. But it is the allocation of budgetary and audit responsibilities to pro- 
fessionals ın hospitals, educational institutions and a raft of public bodies 
that transforms the role of experts. Professionals are now required ‘to cal- 
culate their actions not in the esoteric languages of their own expertise 
but by translating them into costs and benefits that can be given an 
accounting value.’59 The decentralization of responsibility onto the 
shoulders of professionals ıs not to be confused with the devolution of 
power. The audit may open professional activity to public scrutiny, but 
the prevalent effect ıs to require a plethora of cost centres to conform to ~ 
central controls—a market logic that transforms expert knowledge into 
technical language conforming also to the logic of the accountant. Not 
surprisingly, it is the ill, the disadvantaged and the public consumers 
of services who directly confront the consequences of cost-cutting mech- 
anisms. Professionals are increasingly forced to adjust their expertise 
to the new forms of rule—for example, by rationing their time with 
patients, engaging in fund raising, making the user pay or stretching the 
meagre dollar further as budgetary criteria start to bite. 


Attacking the ‘Obsolete’ Language of Marxism 


In their detailed documentation of the new rationalities and technologies 
implemented by neoliberal regimes, Rose and other ‘governmentalists’ 
have many excellent and perceptive insights to offer us. My quarrel ıs 
not with their recognition of the manner in which market values and the 
technologies of ‘government through community’ are tied to the active, 
neo-conservative pursuit of individual, family and group notions of iden- 
tity, autonomy, self-fulfilment and choice. As Graham Burchell notes, 
the Thatcher and Major governments in the UK are not to be understood 
as merely ‘rolling back the State’. They were also very inventive 1n con- 
structing new forms of ‘enterprise’ 1n a whole host of areas and institu- 
tions. ‘Government increasingly impinges upon individuals 1n their very 
individuality, in their practical relationships to themselves in the con- 
duct of their lives; it concerns them at the very heart of themselves by 
making its rationality the condition of their active freedom.” These 
subtle analyses of the active participation of ‘communities’ and indiv- 
iduals in the transformation of the mass organized ‘Keynesian welfare 
state’ are necessary correctives to all those who only advance conspir- 
atorial and coercive theories of market fundamentalism, homogenous 
and crude notions of the ‘New Class’, or nostalgic desires for the return 
to a less differentiated, common set of public and individual services 
and identities. 
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Insofar as the Anglo-Foucauldians help us to come to terms with mpor- 
tant socio-cultural, political and economic changes, their work contains 
much that is valuable. But ‘governmentality’ theory also has an explic- 
itly anti-Marxist and implicitly anti-socialist and anti-radical sting in its 
tail. While ıt 1s not desirable to return to a politics or to forms of admin- 
istration that were associated with the suppression or lack of recognition 
of a whole range of ethnic, sexual, cultural, medical and ecological move- 
ments and identities, this is not equivalent to writing off those necessary 
universalistic political objectives that overcome the often uncooperative 
and inward looking aspect of identity politics. 


Pursuing a Foucauldian critique of ‘totalizing’ theory, Barry, Osborne 
and Rose state that: ‘Diagnosis of the present is a fraught exercise; all too 
often in social theory the temptation has been to impose some overbear- 
ing, melancholy singularity upon our present—"“late capitalism”, “post- 
modernity”, “the risk society”.' However, instead of succumbing to 
what Rose and the ‘governmentality’ theorists call ‘such excessive and 
portentous interpretations’, they offer instead their own ‘overbearing, 
excessive, portentous and singular concept’, that of ‘advanced liberal- 
ism’. In fact, the concept ‘advanced liberalism’ has many of the ‘totaliz- 
ing’ qualities of parallel Marxian concepts such as ‘primitive capitalism’ 
and ‘advanced capitalism’ that the ‘governmentalists’ reject. And this 1s 
precisely the strength of Rose's analysis, despite his deluded assumption 
that he—like other ‘governmentality’ theorists—is not engaged ın a 
‘totalizing’ analysis of neoliberal regimes. For how otherwise is he able to 
comprehend the ‘death of the social’ and the emergence of ‘government 
through community’? 


In highlighting the way Foucauldian analysis is privileged over what the 
‘governmentalists’ see as the inadequacy of Marxism, I do not wish to 
engage in an orthodox or pedantic defence of Manusm. Much more 1s 
at stake here. Take for example, Miller and Rose’s sweeping proclama- 
tion concerning the obsolescence of Marxist and liberal analyses. As 
they put it: 


The political vocabulary structured by oppositions between state 
and civil society, public and private, government and market, 
coercion and consent, sovereignty and autonomy, and the like, 
does not adequately characterize the diverse ways in which rule 
1s exercised in advanced liberal democracies. Political power 
is exercised today through a profusion of shifting alliances be- 
tween diverse authorities ın projects to govern a multitude of 
facets of economuc activity, social life and individual conduct. 
Power 1s not so much a matter of imposing constraints upon Citi- 
zens as ‘of making up’ citizens capable of bearing a kind of regu- 
lated freedom. Personal autonomy is not the antithesis of political 
power, but a key term in its exercise, the more so because most 
individuals are not merely subjects of power but play a part in 
its operations. 
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If Miller and Rose are simply referring to the way that ‘the state’ 
or public- -sector institutions have long ceased being mere political-ad- 
Ministrative apparatuses and are actively engaged in market and non- 
market practices belonging to what many Marxists and liberals call 
‘the economy’ and ‘civil society’, then there 1s little to argue about. 
But questioning the boundaries of ‘the state’ and ‘civil society’ is not 
equivalent to abandoning the distinction between public and private, 
coercion and consent or even crucial enduring differences between 
goveroments and market forces. Like Telos, which now rejects Marxian 
political economy for ‘scape-goating capitalism’ as the cause of contem- 
porary problems,“ the Anglo-Foucauldians equally do everything pos- 
sible to deodorize anything that smells of Marxian or neo-Marxian 
political economy. This has long been evident in their fundamental shift 
from Althusserian Marxism in the early 1970s to various forms 
of anti-epistemological, anti-foundationalist theories from the late 
19708 onwards.® 


The Bath-Water of Marxism 


But whereas Cutler, Hirst, Hussain and Hindess were still vitally con- 
cerned, in the late 1970s and early 1980s, with analyzing the dyna- 
mics of Bntish capitalism—as opposed to what they saw as endless 
discussions of a general model of the ‘capitalist mode of prod- 
uction’—Rose, Miller and the other “‘governmentality’ theorists have 
completed a theoretical metamorphosis so that any residues of Marxian 
political economy have been purged. It 1s not just that ‘class’ has 
become a taboo concept, but even terms such as ‘capitalism’ or ‘capital- 
ist’ rarely, if ever, appear in their writings for possible fear of being 
contaminated by an ‘obsolete’ political vocabulary. Since the 1960s, ıt 
has become clear that Foucault’s valuable analyses of the genealogy of 
particular socio-cultural institutions can be used for radical political 
analysis or for liberal or conservative purposes. However, his writings 





© See my non-Foucanidian and anti-Althusserian analysis of ideal cypes of ‘the scare’, ‘the 
economy’ and ‘civil society’ in Beyond the State?, London 1983. Mark Neocleous in Adwsn- 
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the stare and reducing everything to the carch-all concept of ‘the social’ ‘Foucault's con- 
cept’s “war”, “resistance”, “power” and “the social” are weaker than Marx’s 

tion of struggle for domination between exploiting and exploited classes as the essence of 
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are useless when 1t comes to explaining the macro-economic processes 
of specific national and supranational forms of capitalist accumulation. 
Not surprisingly, the ‘Foucault effect’ results in the Anglo-Foucauld- 
ians focusing almost completely on the technologies of ‘governmental- 
ity’ while ignoring critical issues such as the distribution of wealth 
under regimes from Thatcher to Blair.” Apart from specifying the 
new rules for the ‘conduct of conduct’, they do not analyze the impact 
of these advanced liberal forms on the relationship between rates of 
profitability of various sectors of capitalist industry and the active and 
inventive forms of government regulation. But then, how could Rose 
and Miller analyze the redistribution of wealth away from people on 
low incomes and the public sector when they reject the oppositional 
concepts of ‘public and private’ or ‘government and market’ as obso- 
lete? What appears in their writing as an analysis of welfare and other 
social policies is almost invariably an examination of techniques of rule 
rather than the distributional consequences affecting different classes in 
society. But then focusing on ‘class’ would risk lapsing into Marxian 
‘totalizing’ theory. 


Moreover, in their eagerness to analyze all the ways in which in- 
dividuals voluntarily seek personal obyectives that enhance the new 
forms of advanced liberalism, the ‘governmentality’ theorists are 
notoriously silent about the endless forms of coercion deployed by 
repressive state apparatuses. Of course, full scale paramilitary attacks 
on striking miners, or endless episodes of police brutality and the 
arrest of workers, Greens and students at picket lines in Britain, 
Australia and North America could only be radical ‘illusions’ as the 
categories of ‘coercion and consent’, not to mention ‘repression’ or 
‘domination’ are supposed to be largely redundant. Similarly, their 
analyses of advanced liberalism consistently ignore the centralized 
security and defence apparatuses which, like large military-industrial 
complexes, are somehow little engaged with the new forms of ‘govern- 
ment through community’. 


It is easy to agree with the description of many of the new forms of ‘gov- 
ernment through community’ without throwing out the mutant baby of 
capital accumulation with the dirty bath-water of some of the old forms 
of regulation. Just because government has been corporatized and mar- 
ket models applied to a whole host of welfare and public institutions, 
does not mean that the distinction between public and private has col- 
lapsed. On the contrary, the trrumph of neoliberal agendas has every- 
thing to do with preserving private wealth at the expense of public 
decommodified services, many of which have hitherto been relatively 
immune to commercial market criteria. Yet, 1f one rejects the notion of 
commodification—because this in turn 1s related to a whole set of other 
Marxian concepts about the circuits of capital, the relationship between 
wage labour and capital and so forth—it is clear that one cannot have a 
satisfactory theory of, say, the British or Australian state that analyses the 
way these state institutions have changed their contradictory roles in the 
reproduction or the disruption of profitable private accumulation. 





& A standard reference source for ‘governmentalists’ 1s Graham Burchell, Colin Gordon 
and Peter Miller, eds, The Fomcanlt Effect: Stuates in Governmental sty, London 1991. 


What is ‘Government Through Community’ For? 


Rose and the ‘governmentalists’ are very insightful in pointing out how 
budgetary and audit processes circumvent the application of expertise 
and maintain central control by shifting responsibility onto each service 
unit and individual professional. But what of the way central state or fed- 
eral tax, audit and regulatory policies directly and indirectly boost the 
profit levels of capitalist firms? I am not referring here to a raft of depre- 
ciation allowances and tax rulings that have made derivatives such as 
junk bonds profitable. Nor am I just citing the numerous examples of 
corporations relying upon tax policies and concessions to artificially 
boost short-term dividends and profit levels in the face of inadequate 
market growth or the inability to raise the level of labour exploitation. 
Rather, I am also concerned that the ‘governmentality’ theorists eschew 
valuable notions such as the ‘fiscal crisis of the state’ To put it bluntly, 
what are the technologies of ‘governmentality’ and the ‘shaping the pri- 
vate self” for? Are they merely to consolidate new forms of regulation for 
the sake of regulation? Or are they also vital new techniques driven by 
political economic umperatives necessary to resolve fiscal crises, enhance 
competitiveness with other national or regional capitalists and restore 
profitability levels in key sectors of the market? Are these changes to ‘the 
social’ in favour of ‘governing through community’ primarily the result 
of national government initiatives, or proposals first heavily lobbied 
for by nght-wing think tanks, supranational bodies such as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the OECD and particular national peak bodies 
such as confederations of business, chambers of commerce and so forth? 
Why are fiscal allocations to social welfare and other non-profitable pub- 
lic services consistently targeted so that the logic and values of market 
exchange prevail over non-market criteria? Moreover, how can we possi- 
bly make sense of this without prior historical notions of the develop- 
ment of commodity exchange production, class divisions, workers’ 
struggles to decouple social welfare provisions from private market crite- 
ria and other historical developments of specific state institutions and 
public sector services within capitalist societies? 


Rose is ambiguous on these issues as he simultaneously puts forward a 
model of advanced liberalism but adds caveats to the effect that ‘the 
social’ has not disappeared and one cannot schematically ‘periodize’ the 
change from liberalism to advanced liberalism. In fact, the way that 
“governmentality’ is described reminds one of two earlier theoretical dıs- 
putes. ‘Governing the soul’ is in certain respects a mirror image of the 
‘dominant ideology’ thesis. That is, certain orthodox Marxist exponents 
of dominant ideologies gave the impression that workers were unthink- 
ing adherents to the ruling-class ideology, or that the dominant ideology 
was deeply embedded within the psyche of the subordinate class, rather 
than being a set of values or practices that may have never gained hold 
amongst significant numbers of particular populations. Similarly, while 
Foucauldians supposedly counter the weaknesses of the dominant ideol- 
ogy thesis by stressing how individuals actively participate in the con- 
struction of the new forms of regulation and self-identity, they lose sight 
of the widespread opposition to ‘enterprise culture’, audits, manager- 
ialism and the destruction of substantive forms of non-commodified 
choice. They also fail to differentiate between the surface hype of new 


management practices—which many people adopt as survival strate- 
gies—and whether these individuals actively believe ın these neoliberal 
practices and values. 


The overwhelming impression created by the Foucauldians is that 
advanced liberalism ıs almost fool proof in that subjects actively self- 
construct the new technologies of regulation. It is the theoretical equiva- 
lent of piece-work. Although piece-work harnesses workers to a regime 
of self-exploitation, there are many historical examples of mulitant 
worker rebellions against this system. The Anglo-Foucauldians do 
not, however, show much interest in alternative forms of governance. In 
this sense, Rose and company come close to appearing as new structural 
functionalists in their preoccupation with order and regulation. But then 
Foucault had a one-sided concept of the past two hundred years as the 
history of surveillance and ‘governmentality’. Slight images of social 
improvement can be gleaned from the Anglo-Foucauldians, but on the 
whole they are happily immersed in the bleak patterns of ‘system inte- 
gration’ and ‘system adaptation’—even if they do not use these Par- 
soman terms. Thirty years ago, Parsonian functionalists also rejected 
criticisms that their theory was orientated towards system equilibrium 
and could not adequately accommodate social conflict. The Foucauldians 
would similarly argue that their work is cognizant of resistance and 
political contests that may flow from the construction of ‘government 
through community’. Yet, their preoccupation with technologies of 
‘governmentality’ leaves little room for emphasizing alternatrve political 
processes. 


Some of the Anglo-Foucauldians also share Weber's ambivalent attitude 
to bureaucracy. That is, they are simultaneously troubled by the new 
forms of advanced liberal regulation but are in awe of its techniques and 
its effective regulation of the masses. Just as the elite theorists saw elites 
as inevitable, so the ‘governmentality’ pessimists can only see new forms 
of control. Disavowing notions of ideology in favour of discourse analy- 
sis, the whole theory of ‘governmentulity’ has an element within it that 
resembles a value-free objective science which from a detached, all- 
knowing distance observes the parade. of social regulations unfold. 
Ultimately, all social change—from the Enlightenment to advanced lıb- 
eralism—uis virtually reduced to another form of regulation. Obsessed 
with deconstructing totalities, the Foucauldians are the only ones 
licensed to analyze totality. 


The Impossibility of Self-Governing Democracies 


Rose gives the vague impression that he might still hold out hope 
for the possibility of self-governing communities. Advanced liberal- 
ism, he says, has given rise to new ‘anti-political’ motifs which have 
alighted upon ‘community’. Accordingly, each of these ‘emergent politi- 
cal rationalities—civic republicanism, associationalism, communitarian 
liberalism—in its different way, seeks a way of governing which 1s 
not the politically directed, nationally territonalized, bureaucratically 
staffed and programmatically rationalized projects of a centralized State. 
Rather, the new way of governing will be through instrumentalizing the 
self-governing properties of the subyects of government themselves 1n a 


whole variety of locales and localities—enterprises, associations, neigh- 
bourhoods, interest groups and, of course, communities.’ Rose mis- 
reads associationist and civic republican political theories—including 
the work of Paul Hirst—es anti-nationally territorialized political and 
socio-economic programmes. Rather, many of them invariably propose 
combinations of federal or central states with local associations and com- 
munities in new forms of active citizenship and anti-bureaucratic col- 
laboration.© I will return to the Foucauldian hostility to ‘overarching 
political programmes’ shortly. In the meantime, it is important to recog- 
nize that Barry Hindess takes Rose’s critique of the Left one stage further 
by arguing that even self-governing communities are impossible. 


In a body of articles and books written over the past decade, Hindess has 
actively deconstructed many familiar left concepts of the relationship 
between classes, political interests and objectives. One favourite target 
recently has been his attempt to debunk various notions of socialist 
democracy. Hindess claims that there is no ‘universal paradigm in which 
alternative social arrangements can be unambiguously ranked as exhibit- 
ing greater or lesser degrees of democracy’ and that ‘there is nothing 
essentially democratic in any particular set of institutional arrange- 
ments.” Hence the idea of a self-governing socialist democratic com- 
munity is an impossible dream because the desire to control the agenda 
clashes with the desire of autonomy present in the citizenry.7? At one 
level, Hindess’s objection to socialist democracy is a rehash of the old 
liberal and conservative critiques of the incompatibility of equality 
with freedom. At another level, Hindess is merely stating the obvious, 
namely, that institutional formulas drawn up on paper do not necessarily 
work ın practice for all societies. But if he is saying that, a prior, we can- 
not know anything about democratic institutions, then he is in danger of 
abdicating all commitment to practical politics. For while there can be 
no guarantee that any political arrangements will work as their designers 
intended, we have ample historical evidence concerning the types of 
institutional arrangements that are guaranteed to prevent equity, partici- 
pation and democratic control. Yet this is precisely what Hindess denies 
in his rejection of universal paradigms that rank social arrangements as 
exhibiting greater or lesser degrees of democracy. 
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A positive reading of Hindess’s recent work would conclude that he has 
not abandoned a commutment to further democratization. All thar he is 
doing is dispelling illusions in socialist theories that ignore the difficulty 
of arriving at satisfactory notions of democracy that can simultaneously 
please a very wide range of existing social movement constituencies and 
organizations that have little in common with one another. Moreover, 
the rise of supranational organizations, the weakening regulatory and 
economic powers of national governments and the cross-national forms 
of cultural communication all throw into doubt the meaning and viabil- 
ity of pervasive notions of democratic self-governing communities. 
Given the crucial role that organizations play in contemporary societies, 
it is impossible to bave self-governing communities based solely upon 
democratic citizen participation if this notion of democracy fails to 
recognize that organizations cannot be reduced to the equivalence of self- 
determining individuals.7? Hence, all theories of further democratiz- 
ation must dispel illusions of citizen-based communities and come to 
terms with the complex role of organizations. 


Hard-Headed and Romantic Theory 


Hindess’s sobering and difficult questions are too important to dismiss 
lightly. Yet, in tum, they raise the immediate question of what likely 
forms of politics can anse from his hyper-pessimistic interrogation of 
democracy? Certainly, the concept of self-governing associative dem- 
ocratic communities—advocated by Hindess’s former collaborator, Paul 
Hirst—would fail Hindess’s test and also be classified as an impossible 
dream. In fact, Hindess wants a new language and theory of power. There 
can be no liberty without domination, he says, as heteronomy is the per- 
manent condition of humanity. Hence, we must give up not only the 
utopian notion of autonomous citizens, but also the political fictions that 
still determine contemporary politics.7? In a theoretical strategy remi- 
niscent of Althusser's rejection of those writings of Marx that were still 
saturated with Feuerbachian or ‘humanist’ problematics, Hindess now 
criticizes all those passages ın Foucault that have a close affinity to 
Weber and the Frankfurt School’s notions of domination and other uni- 
versalist ‘political fictions’.” At the same time, Hindess believes that for 
the foreseeable future the language of politics will continue to be domi- 
nated by conflicts between those who are unprincipled realists and those 
who are unrealistic utopians.7° 


Is Hindess, like the other Anglo-Foucauldians, doomed to the irrele- 
vance of abstract critique while the ‘realists’ in parliamentary party 
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machines do battle with the ‘utopians’ in socialist, Green and other lib- 
eration movements? Or is the critique of self-governing communities 
merely an elaborate rationalization for the rejection of radical politics 
and an indirect endorsement of conventional Australian Labor and 
British Labour Party politics? Despite his disclaimers, Hindess’s work of 
the early 1980s was barely distinguishable from a Realpolitik analysis 
of why parliament was ineffective in controlling state institutions and 
why, in turn, the British Labour Party could not, as a number of socialist 
radicals believed, become a vehicle for the overthrow of capitalism. Hin- 
dess feared that unrealistic radicals would deny Labour even the chance 
of managing the capitalist economy, a difficult enough feat that would, 
Hindess argued, be an important success on its own terms, even if it was 
not socialism.7° Little wonder that Hindess and other Anglo-Foucauld- 
ians, despite criticisms, admired the ability of the Australian Labor Party 
to stay in power for thirteen years and manage the capitalist economy by 
promoting neoliberal policies. Apart from ‘successful management’, 
Hindess does not make it clear why electoral success is worth having if < 
the labour parties in Britain or Australia are committed to socio-eco- 
nomic policies that are very similar to those of the conservatives. 


Interestingly enough, Hirst’s model of associative democracy serves the 
Anglo-Foucauldians well. It ıs has key features such as macro-economic 
interventionist policies to sustain economic growth that make ıt close to 
the generic social democratic model and distant from alternatrve ecologi- 
cally sustainable policies. Hirst’s associationist model 1s actually driven 
by a dubious concept of modernization—also particularly visible in the 
works of Will Hutton and other British analyısts—that naively assumes 
that if only the UK adopted German or other non-Anglo-American capı- 
talist economic and managerial techniques, this would solve deep-seated 
problems. Conversely, the same illusions are held in Germany and other 
European countries by advocates of Anglo-American neoliberal policies. 
On the other hand, Hirst’s espousal of the English pluralist tradition and 
associationist politics endears itself to Rose who sees ın it the ‘anti-poli- 
tics’ of community as against social democratic and socialist politics based 
on ‘overarching national political programmes’. This localism fits ın well 
with postmodern opposition to socialist political economy based on 
‘totalizing’ and universalist paradigms. But despite his rejection of radical 
politics and class analysis, Hirst is stall too committed to altemative 
political economic projects for Minson’s liking. That 1s why Minson criti- 
cizes Hirst’s model as being politically romantic.” Like Hunter, Minson 
rejects socialist and liberal pedagogies that strive for the romantic goal of 
the all-round, self-determining personality. Following Schmitt, Minson 
reyects those socialists who ignore the contingent nature of government 
specialization, procedures and decision-making. The romantics are con- 
stantly measuring each historical moment, each imperfect empurical 
process against a universal, transcending ethics or end goal.78 
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While Minson’s critique is relevant to all those radicals who have balf- 
baked, simplistic yearnings for a transparent society that 1s free of com- 
plexity, the negative implications of his anti-political romanticism 
become apparent when he moves from ethical philosophy to practical pol- 
itics. In a revealing review of a personal account of wheeling and 
dealing by former king-maker and right-wing machine boss in the 
Australian Labor Party, Graham Richardson, Minson gushes with admı- 
ration for an apparatchik who confessed to lying and using every available 
tactic to achieve his political goals.79 In rejecting ‘the unworldly, holier- 
than-thou posture from which so much public suspicion of politics and 
poliucians emanates’, Minson draws on Cicero and also Castiglione’s 
Renaissance Book of the Coxrtuer to whitewash Richardson’s conduct. 
According to Minson, ‘it is incumbent upon anyone with a serous 
involvement in politics to set about making themselves equal to the 
demands of the actual political institutions, warts and all, which create 
this modus vivendi. And this requires learning to appreciate the ethical 
abilities that go with the territory. The problem ıs that we tend not to see 
institutionally specific forms of character as moral...’ Rather, there 1s ‘the 
propensity to identify the ethical with the “values” that express one’s 
whole personality or obligation to society ın general.”© So this 1s what 
democracy and the ‘ethics of serious politics’ amounts to. Given this anti- 
universalist definition of ethics, Minson would have no ethical critique to 
make of a successful Nazi politician so long as that Nazi was ‘equal to the 
demands of the actual political institutions’. And given Minson’s celebra- 
tion of the ‘ethical abilities that go with the territory’, is the problem with 
liars and ruthless administrators—such as Richard Nixon—not that they 
violate constitutional principles and public trust, but whether or not they 
achieve their objectives without getting caught? How naive of us to 
believe that politicians should have an obligation to society in general! 


The Foucauldian Defence of the Status Quo 


There is a high price to be paid for giving up what Minson, Hindess and 
other Anglo-Foucauldians call political romanticism. Surrendering sım- 
plistic notions of politics is one thing. Giving up goals of self-determ:na- 
ton or self-government in return for a vague, undefined politics 1s 
another. The absence of universal values leaves the political objectives of 
the Anglo-Foucauldians determined largely by immediate values and 
conventional notions of politics and organization. Max Weber dismissed 
the possibility of countering bureaucratization by democratic move- 
ments from below. Hindess, Minson and Hunter also undermine most 
conceptions of grass-roots democracy within a larger framework because 
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they constantly debunk self-governing communities and radical ‘ideal- 
ism’ in the name of anti-political romanticism. Thus the ‘technologies of 
government’ imagined by the Anglo-Foucauldians implicitly remain 
very close to those forms of contemporary organizational and administra- 
tive structures which currently exist. The practical end result is a direct 
or indirect endorsement of ‘realist’ right-wing Labor government poli- 
cies. Not surprisingly, ıt is difficult to find ın their work a single alterna- 
tive political movement to the left of the Australian or British Labour 
parties chat they actually support. 


On the other hand, Rose and Burchell—in a value-free manner that dares 
not drop the inverted commas surrounding moral ‘goods’ and ‘bads’— 
argue that not all neoliberal innovations in government are ‘bad’.®* If 
this is the case, the onus ıs on the Anglo-Foucauldians to spell out in 
more detail what new forms of ‘governmentality’ they actually welcome 
and why these technologies of rule ‘might be exploited if we are to maxi- 
muze the capacity of individuals and collectivities to shape the know- 
ledges, contest the authorities and configure the practices that will 
govern them ın the name of their freedoms and commitments.’®? But 
then why would they favour ‘maximizing the capacities of individuals 
and collectivities’ if they explicitly reject the prior notions of self-deter- 
munation, freedom from domination and other universalist values that 
individuals strive for and which are supposedly based on illusory forms of 
political romanticism? 


If Hindess is correct ın arguing that the language of Western politics 1s 
doomed to be governed by ‘unprincipled realism’ and ‘unrealistic utopi- 
anism’, there is very little scope for his abstract criticism to become re- 
levant to practical political movements. Given that most citizens— 
whether radical or conservative—are not prepared to surrender notions 
of self-governing communities, we can be certain that mayor political 
objectives will continue to be couched in these terms. 


Multiculturalism and the Universal 


Equally important, it is issues such as multiculturalism that highlight 
the limits of the anti-universalist theories espoused by both Teas and the 
Anglo-Foucauldians. We have already seen how Telos theorists reject 
multiculturalism and opt for assimilationism and various defences of tra- 
ditional ‘organic communities’. By contrast, Hindess and the ‘govern- 
mentality’ theorists support multiculturalism and diversity. But their 
rejection of universal ethics and overarching national political pro- 
grammes renders their defence of multiculcuralism ineffective. For it is 
in countries such as Australia that ethnic, feminist, gay and other forms 
of communal diversity—something Hindess regards as impossible to 
subject to universal paradigms—have actually been most successfully 
defended by appeals to generalizable interests. It is only the existence 
of larger, transcendent notions of equality through diversity, mutual 
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respect and tolerance, that makes possible the advance of democratic 
citizenship. The hatred and division fomented by all sorts of racists and 
nationalist mono-culturists has been countered via overarching national 
political strategies—for instance, Australian government policies of 
rmulticulturalism—rather than left solely to local communities. National 
and local are crucial in developing universal values that ın turn depend 
on more internationalist notions of universal ethics. This is what 1s 
meant by internationalism beginning at home. 


If Telos retreats to ‘organic community’, the Anglo-Foucauldians show 
that even ‘community’ can be ‘governmentalized’ after the death of ‘the 
social’. Telos, despite its shift to the Right, still exhibits a healthy quasi- 
anarchist distrust of many forms of government power. The ‘governmen- 
talists’ by contrast, are useful in alerting us to the way radical values can 
be harnessed to new forms of regulation. In challenging the Left to put 
forward alternative technologies of rule or a new ‘logic of the Left’, they 
force political movements to go beyond conventional forms of power and 
the slogans attached to alternative institutional arrangements. Both Telas 
and the Anglo-Foucauldians are important in that they remind us how 
difficult it 1s to change capitalist societies. The ‘populist’ strategy advo- 
cated by Teas can only succeed by bolstering the festering resentment 
and deep-seated prejudices of those hurt and rendered powerless by cor- 
porate capitalist policies and supranational structures such as the BU. 
The ‘governmentality’ theorists pessimustically highlight the profound 
social changes that have made radical national politics very difficult to 
sustain regardless of their own opposition to such ‘overarching’ politics. 


What is so unsatisfactory about the theorists of advanced liberalism 
is that like Teos, they have no political or economic theory which gives 
substance to their analysis of the technologies of rule. So obsessed are 
they in purging any vestiges of Marxist political economy, that they con- 
sistently de-emphasize the economically driven connection between new 
liberal technologies of rule and the demand by the private corporate sec- 
tor to have governments apply neo-classical economic policies. Rose and 
Miller retreat to a psychologistic ‘passiofial economy’ or analysis of the 
government of consuming passions." In over-emphasizing the degree to 
which neoliberal political economies are regimes based upon self-regu- 
lating individuals, the Foucauldians fail to analyze why advanced liberal- 
1sm 15 an unsustainable mode of regulation which is dependent upon the 
continued reproduction and viability of particular forms of capital accu- 
mulation. That is, the forms of regulation associated with ‘government 
through community’ are no more durable than earlier forms of liberal 





85 See P Miller and N Rose, ‘Mobilizing the Coosumer Assembling the Subject of 
Consumption’, Theory, Calters and Seay, August 1997, pp 3-35 The authors are suc- 
cessful in showing the weaknesses of those cheones that are based upon the manipulation 
of consumers and the creation of ‘false needs’ Bur in rejecting radical theones of hege- 
mony and domination, Miller and Rose's ‘political economy of subjectificatian’ 1s notable 
for ıts complete lack of cauque of the larger environmental and production role of adver- 
tinng 1n capitalist societies The fact thar indrviduals heip companies construct existing 
forms of consumption as ‘personally pleasurable and socially acceptable’, does not necessi- 
tare an implicit endorsement of the power relations of contemporary capitalise unsticu- 
ons under the guise of studying the human technologies which make the ‘soul knowable 
and calculable’. 
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rule which produced ‘the state of welfare’ as a result of the Depression of 
the 19308. Alas, the Anglo-Foucauldians are largely uninterested in the 
political and economic dynamics of contemporary capitalist accumula- 
tion that can sustain profit and growth levels necessary for the comple- 
mentary forms of cultural consumption and advanced liberal rule. What 
level of associated environmental destruction and economic crisis could 
possibly lead to new forms of local, national or supranational politics and 
administration? An earlier generation of critical theorists did not aban- 
don radical political economy, even though they used negative concepts 
to expose capitalist culture and power relations. Unfortunately, the ‘gov- 
ernmentality’ theorists have largely detached theoretical critique from 
eco-socialist projects of cultural and socio-political transformation and 
ecological sustainability. 


Both Telos and the Anglo-Foucauldians reflect the wider political 
impasse characterizing contemporary capitalist societies. The attraction 
of particularist mght-wing populist movements in Europe, North 
America and Australia cannot be explained in isolation from the failure 
of Labour, Social Democratic, Eurocommunist, Green and centre-Left 
parties to counter the effect of neoliberal policies during the past two 
decades. In this new conjuncture, many of the radical intellectual gener- 
ation of ‘68 have replaced their former opposition to Lyndon Johnson’s 
‘Great Society’ and the Keynesian welfare state with a retreat to the far 
more inequitable neoliberal policies of Blair, Clinton and others. If Telos’ 
populism represents the political cul-de-sac of a perverted critical theory, 
then the former Marxists, now Anglo-Foucauldians are in danger of 
appearing as the indirect academic apologists for neoliberalism—even as 
they expose its technologies of rule. For the Realpolitik concepts of 
democracy and citizenship that emerge in these post-Marxian schools 
are very much direct rejections of the larger egalitarian programmatic 
forms of redistribution thar still require active political struggles at the 
local, national and supranational level. These programmes may well be 
better run in local democratic associations and communities in con- 
junction with federal and supra-national processes. But the difficult task 
of political economic transformation and the corresponding minimiz- 
ation or abolition of ecologically destructive production and consump- 
tion is most unlikely to succeed if confined either to the parochialism 
of ‘organic communities’ or the detached, diagnostic descriptions of 
‘advanced liberal’ forms of rule. 


Mmmanuel Wallerstein 


Eurocentrism and its Avatars: 
The Dilemmas of Social Science 


Social science has been Eurocentric throughout its institutional history, which 
means since there have been departments teaching social science within uni- 
versity systems.’ This is not in the least surprising. Social science is a product 
of the modern world-system, and Eurocentrism is constitutive of the geoculture 
of the modern world. Furthermore, as an institutional structure, social science 
originated largely in Europe. We shall be using Europe here more as a cultural 
than as a cartographical expression; in this sense, in the discussion about the 
last two centuries, we are referring primarily and jointly to Western Europe 
and North America. The social science disciplines were in fact overwhelm- 
ingly located, at least up to 1945, in just five countries—France, Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, and the United States. Even today, despite the global spread 
of social science as an activity, the large majority of social scientists world- 
‘wide remain Europeans. Social science emerged in response to European 
problems, at a point in history when Europe dominated the whole world-sys- 
tem. It was virtually inevitable that its choice of subject matter, its theorizing, 
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its methodology, and its epistemology all reflected the constraints of the 
crucible within which it was born. 


However, in the period since 1945, the decolonization of Asia and 
Africa, plus the sharply accentuated political consciousness of the non- 
European world everywhere, has affected the world of knowledge just as 
much as it has affected the politics of the world-system. One major such 
difference, today and indeed for some thirty years now at least, 1s that the 
‘Eurocentrism’ of social science has been under attack, severe attack The 
attack is of course fundamentally justified, and there is no question that, 
if social science is to make any progress in the twenty-first century, it 
must overcome the Eurocentric heritage which has distorted its analyses 
and its capacity to deal with the problems of the contemporary world. 
If, however, we are to do this, we must take a careful look at what con- 
stitutes Eurocentrism, for, as we shall see, ıt ıs a hydra-headed monster 
and has many avatars. It will not be easy to slaughter the dragon swiftly 
Indeed, if we are not careful, in the guise of trying to fight it, we may in 
fact criticize Eurocentrism using Eurocentric premises and thereby rein- 
force its hold on the community of scholars. 


I. The Accusations 


There are at least five different ways in which social science has been said 
to be Eurocentric. These do not constitute a logically tight set of categor- 
ies, since they overlap ın unclear ways. Still, it might be useful to review 
the allegations under each heading. It has been argued thar social science 
expresses its Eurocentrism in 1) its historiography, 2) the parochiality of 
its universalism, 3) its assumptions about (Western) civilization, 4) its 
Orientalism, and 5) its attempts to impose the theory of progress. 


1. Historiography 


This is the explanation of European dominance of the modern world by 
virtue of specific European historical achievements. The historiography 
1s probably fundamental to the other explanations, but it also the most 
obviously naive variant and the one whose validity is most easily put in 
question. Europeans ın the last two centuries have unquestionably sat 
on top of the world. Collectively, they have controlled the wealthiest 
and militarily most powerful countries. They have enjoyed the most 
advanced technology and were the primary creators of this advanced 
technology. These facts seems largely uncontested, and are indeed hard 
to contest plausibly. The issue is what explains this differential in power 
and standard of living with the rest of the world. One kind of answer is 
that Europeans have done something meritorious and different from peo- 
ples ın other parts of the world. This ıs what is meant by scholars who 
speak of the ‘European muracle’.? Europeans have launched the industrial 





! This was che keynote address at the 18 Hast Asian Regional Colloquium, “The Future of 
i in East Asis’, 22-23 November 1996, Seoul, Korea, co-sponsored by the 

Korean Sociological Association and Inrernanonal Sociological Association. 

* See, for instance, E L. Jones, The Esrepsan Miracle: Exorrenment, Econemsct, and Geepelstus 

rm the Hestery of Europse and Asta, Cambridge 1981 
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revolution or sustained growth, or they have launched modernity, or cap- 
italism, or bureaucratization, or individual liberty. Of course, we shall 
need then to define these terms rather carefully and discover whether it 
was really Europeans who launched whatever each of these novelties are 
supposed to be, and if so exactly when. 


But even if we agree on the definition and the timing, and therefore, so 
to speak, on the reality of the phenomenon, we have actually explained 
very little. For we must then explain why it is that Europeans, and not 
others, launched the specified phenomenon, and why they did so at a cer- 
tain moment of history. In seeking such explanations, the instinct of 
most scholars has been to push us back ın history to presumed ante- 
cedents. If Europeans in the eighteenth or sixteenth century did x, it is 
said to be probably because their ancestors—or attributed ancestors, for 
the ancestry may be less biological than: cultural, or assertedly cultural 
—did, or were, y 1n the eleventh century, or in the fifth century BC or 
even further back. We can all think of the multiple explanations that, 
once having established or at least asserted some phenomenon that has 
occurred in the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries, proceed to push us 
back to various earlier points in European ancestry for the truly determi- 
nant variable. 


There is a premise here that 1s not really hidden, but was for a long time 
undebated. The premise is that whatever is the novelty for which Europe 
is held responsible in the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries, this novelty 
is a good thing, one of which Europe should be proud, one of which the 
rest of the world should be envious, or at least appreciative. This novelty 
is perceived as an achievement, and numerous book titles bear testimony 
to this kind of evaluation. 


There seems to me little question that the actual historiography of world 
social science has expressed such a perception of reality to a very large 
degree. This perception can be challenged, of course, on various grounds, 
and this has been done increasingly in recent decades. One can challenge 
the accuracy of the picture of what happened, within Europe and in the 
world as a whole in the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries. One can cer- 
tainly challenge the plausibility of the presumed cultural antecedents of 
_ what happened in this period. One can implant the story of the suxteenth 
to nineteenth centuries in a longer duration, enlarging 1t by several cen- 
turies or tens of thousands of years. If one does thar, one 1s usually argu- 
ing that the European ‘achievements’ of the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries thereby seem less remarkable, or more like a cyclical variant, or 
less like achievements that can be credited primarily to Europe. Finally 
one can accept thar the novelties were real, but argue that they were less a 
positive than a negative accomplishment. 


This kind of revisionist historiography is often persuasrve in detail, and 
certainly tends to be cumulative. At a certain point, the debunking, or 
deconstructing, may become pervasive, and perhaps a counter-theory 
take hold. This 1s, for example, what seems to be happening—or has 
already happened—with the historiography of the French Revolution, 
where the so-called social interpretation that had dominated the lit- 
erature for at least a century and a half was challenged and then to some 
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degree toppled ın the last thirty years. We are probably entering into 
such a so-called paradigmatic shift right now ın the basic historiography 
of modernity. 


Whenever such a shift happens, however, we ought to take a deep breath, 
step back, and evaluate whether the alternative hypotheses are indeed 
more plausible, and most of all whether they really break with the crucial 
underlying premises of the formerly dominant hypotheses. This is the 
question I wish to raise ın relation to the historiography of European pre- 
sumed achievements in the modern world. It 1s under assault. What is 
being proposed as a replacement? And how different is this replacement? 
Before, however, we can tackle chis large question, we must review some 
of the other critiques of Eurocentrism. 


2. Universalism 


Universalism is the view that there exist scientific truths that are valid 
across all of tıme and space. European thought of the last few centuries 
has been for the most part strongly universalist. This was the era of the 
cultural triumph of science as a knowledge activity. Science displaced 
philosophy as the most prestigious mode of knowledge and the arbiter 
of social discourse. The science of which we are talking is Newtonian- 
Cartesian science. Its premises were that the world was governed by 
determinist laws taking the form of linear equilibria processes, and thar, 
by stating such laws as universal reversible equations, we only needed 
knowledge in addition of some set of initial conditions to permit us to 
predict the state of the system at any future or past tıme. 


What this meant for social knowledge seemed clear. Social scientists 
might discover the universal processes that explain human behaviour, 
and whatever hypotheses they could verify were thought to hold across 
time and space, or should be stated in ways such that they hold true 
across time and space. The persona of the scholar was irrelevant, since 
scholars were operating as value-neutral analysts. And the locus of the 
empirical evidence could be essentially ignored, provided the data were 
handled correctly, since the processes were thought to be constant. The 
consequences were not too different, however, in the case of those schol- 
ars whose approach was more historical and ideographic, as long as one 
assumed the existence of an underlying model of historical development. 
All stage theories—whether of Comte or Spencer or Marx, to choose 
only a few names from a long list—were primarily theorizations of what 
has been called the Whig interpretation of history, the presumption that 
the present 1s the best time ever and that the past led inevitably to the 
present. And even very empiricist historical writing, however much ıt 
proclaimed abhorrence of theorizing, tended nonetheless to reflect sub- 
consciously an underlying stage theory. 


Whether in the ahistorical time-reversible form of the nomothetic social 
scientists or the diachronic stage theory form of the historians, European 
social science was resolutely universalist ın asserting that whatever it was 
that happened ın Europe in the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries repre- 
sented a pattern that was applicable everywhere, either because it was a 
progressive achievement of mankind which was irreversible or because it 
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represented the fulfilment of humanity’s basic needs via the removal of 
artificial obstacles to this realization. What you saw now 1n Europe was 
not only good but the face of the future everywhere. 


Unuversalizing theories have always come under attack on the grounds 
that the particular situation ın a particular time and place did not seem 
to fit che model. There have also always been scholars who argued that 
universal generalizations were intrinsically umpossible. But in the last 
thirty years a third kind of attack has been made against the universaliz- 
ing theories of modern social science. It has been argued that these 
allegedly universal theories are not in fact universal, but rather a presen- 
tation of the Western historical pattern as though it were universal. 
Joseph Needham quite some time ago designated as the ‘fundamental 
error of Eurocentrism...the tacit postulate that modern science and 
technology, which 1n fact took root in Renaissance Europe, is universal 
and that it follows that all that is European is.’ 


Social science thus has been accused of being Eurocentric insofar as 1t was 
particularistic. More than Eurocentric, it was said to be highly parochial. 
This hurt to the quick, since modern social science specifically prided 
itself on having risen above the parochial. To the degree that this charge 
seemed reasonable, it was far more telling than merely asserting that the 
universal propositions had not yet been formulated in a way that could 
account for every case. 


3. Civilization 


Civilization refers to a set of social characteristics that are contrasted 
with primitiveness or barbarism. Modern Europe considered itself to 
be more than merely one ‘civilization’ among several; ıt considered itself 
to be—uniquely or at least especially—‘civilized’. What characterized 
this state of being civilized is not something on which there has been an 
obvious consensus, even among Europeans. For some, civilization was 
encompassed in ‘modernity,’ that 1s, in the advance of technology and the 
rise of productivity as well as the cultural belief in the existence of his- 
toric development and progress. For others, civilization meant the in- 
creased autonomy of the ‘individual’ vis-a-vis all other social actors—the 
family, the community, the stare, the religious institutions. For others, 
civilization meant non-brutal behaviour in everyday life, social manners 
in the broadest sense. And for still others, civilization meant the decline 
or narrowing of the scope of legitimate violence and the broadening of 
the definition of cruelty. And of course, for many, civilization involved 
several or all of these traits in combination. 


When French colonizers in the nineteenth century spoke of la missron 
crvilisatrice, they meant that, by means of colonial conquest, France—or 
more generally Europe—would impose upon non-European peoples the 
values and norms that were encompassed by these definitions of civiliza- 
tion. When, in the 1990's, various groups in Western countries spoke of 
the ‘nght to interfere’ in political situations in various parts of the world, 


3 Cited ın Anouar Abdel-Malek, La Daalactreqme socials, Paris 1972, translated as Secta! 
Daalectics, Vol. 1, Ciwelrsateens and Sesal Theory, Londoa 1981. 
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but almost always in non-Western parts of the world, it 1s in the name of 
such values of civilization that they were asserting such a right. 


This set of values, however we prefer to designare them—civilized val- 
ues, secular-humanist values, modern values—permeate social science, 
as one might expect, since social science is a product of the same histori- 
cal system that has elevated these values to the pinnacle of a hierarchy. 
Social scientists have incorporated such values in their definitions of the 
problems—the social problems, the intellectual problems—they con- 
sider worth pursuing. They have incorporated these values into the con- 
cepts they have invented with which to analyze the problems, and into 
the indicators they utilize to measure the concepts. Social scientists no 
doubt have insisted, for the most part, that they were seeking to be value- 
free, insofar as they claimed they were not intentionally misreading or 
distorting the data because of their sociopolitical preferences. But to be 
value-free in this sense does nor at all mean that values, in the sense of 
decisions about the historical significance of observed phenomena, are 
absent. This is of course the central argument of Heinrich Rickert about 
the logical specificity of what he calls the ‘cultural sciences’.4 They are 
unable to ignore ‘values’ in the sense of assessing social significance. 


To be sure, the Western and social scientific presumptions about ‘civi- 
lization’ were not entirely impervious to the concept of the multiplicity 
of ‘civilizations’. Whenever one posed the question of the origin of avi- 
lized values, how it was that they have appeared originally—or so it was 
argued—in the modern Western world, the answer almost inevitably 
was that they were the products of long-standing and unique trends in 
the past of the Western world—alternatively described as the heritage of - 
Antiquity and/or of the Christian Middle Ages, the heritage of the 
Hebrew world, or the combined heritage of the two, the latter some- 
times renamed and respecified as the Judeo-Christian heritage 


Many objections can and have been made to the set of successive pre- 
sumptions. Whether the modern world, or the modern European world, 
is civilized in the very way the word is used in European discourse has 
been challenged. There is the notable quip of Maharma Gandhi who, 
when asked, ‘Mr. Gandhi, what do you think of Western civilization?’, 
responded, ‘It would be a good idea.’ In addition, the assertion that the 
values of ancient Greece and Rome or of ancient Israel were more con- _ 
ducive to laying the base for these so-called modern values than were the 
values of other ancient civilizations has also been contested. And finally 
whether modern Europe can plausibly claim either Greece and Rome, on 
the one hand, or ancient Israel, on the other, as its civilizational fore- 
ground is not at all self-evident. Indeed, there has long been a debate 
between those who have seen Greece or Israel as alternative cultural or- 
gins. Each side of this debate has denied the plausibility of the alterna- 
tive. This debate itself casts doubt on the plausibility of the derivation. 


In any case, who would argue that Japan can claim ancient Indic civi- . 
lizations as its forerunner on the grounds that they were the place of ori- ~ 


4 Heinnch Rickert, Die Greazen der maturuiiconschaftlschen Bagriffsbeldung, Tubingen 1913, 
translated as The Lemsts of Concept Pormatren ra the Physical Scsences, Cambridge 1986. 
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gin of Buddhism, which has become a central part of Japan's cultural 
history? Is the contemporary United States closer culturally to ancient 
Greece, Rome, or Israel than Japan is to Indic civilization? One could, 
after all, make the case that Christianity, far from representing continu- 
ity, marked a decisive break with Greece, Rome, and Israel. Indeed 
Christians, up to the Renaissance, made precisely this argument. And is 
not the break with Antiquity still today part of the doctrine of Christian 
churches? 


However, today, the sphere in which the argument about values has come 
to the fore 1s the political sphere. Prime Minister Mahathir of Malaysia 
has been very specific in arguing that Asian countries can and should 
‘modernize’ without accepting some or all of the values of European civi- 
lization. And his views have been widely echoed by other Asian political 
leaders. The ‘values’ debate has also become central within European 
countries themselves, especially within the United States, as a debate 
about ‘multiculturalism’. This version of the current debate has indeed 
had a major impact on institutionalized social science, with the blossom- 
ing of structures within the university grouping scholars denying the 
premuse of the singularity of something called ‘civilization.’ 


4. Orientalism 


Orientalism refers to a stylized and abstracted statement of the charac- 
teristics of non-Western civilizations. It is the obverse of the concept, 
‘civilization,’ and has become a mayor theme in public discussion since 
the writings of Anouar Abdel-Malek and Edward Said.> Orientalism 
was not too long ago a badge of honour.® It is a mode of knowledge 
that claims roots in the European Middle Ages, when some intellectual 
Christian monks set themselves the task of better understanding non- 
Christian religions, by learning their languages and carefully reading 
their religious texts. Of course, they based themselves on the premise of 
the truth of Christian faith and the desirability of converting the pagans, 
but nonetheless they took these texts seriously as expressions, however 
perverted, of human culture. 


When Orientalism was secularized in the nineteenth century, the form 
of the activity was not very different. Orientalists continued to learn 
the languages and decipher the texts. In the process, they continued to 
depend upon a binary view of the social world. In partial place of the 
Chnistian/pagan distinction, they placed the Western/Oriental, or mod- 
ern/non-modern distinction. In the social sciences, there emerged a long 
line of famous polarities: military and industrial societies, Gemeinschaft 
and Gesellschaft, mechanical and organic solidarity, traditional and ratio- 
nal-legal legitimation, statics and dynamics. Though these polarities 
were not usually directly related to the literature on Orientalism, we 
should not forget that one of the earliest of these polarities was Maine's 
status and contract, and it was explicitly based on a comparison of Hindu 
and English legal systems. 





3 Abdel-Malek Ls dsalactique sociale, Edward Said, Ortextaliom, New York 1978 
6 See Wilfred Cantwell Smith, “The Place of Oriental Studies in a University’, Diepewes, no 
16, 1956, pp. 106-11 
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Orientalists saw themselves as persons who diligently expressed their 
sympathetic appreciation of a non-Western civilization by devoting 
their lives to erudite study of texts ın order to understand (versteben) the 
culture. The culture that they understood in this fashion was of course a 
construct, a social construct by sameone coming from a different culture. 
It is the validity of these constructs that has come under attack, at three 
different levels: it 1s said that the concepts do not fit the empincal real- 
ity; thar they abstract too much and thus erase empirical variety; and 
that they are extrapolations of European prejudices. 


The attack against Orientalism was however more than an attack on poor 
scholarship. It was also a critique of the political consequences of such 
social science concepts. Orientalism was said to legitimate the dominant 
power position of Europe, indeed to play a primary role in the ideological 
carapace of Europe’s imperial role within che framework of the modern 
world-system. The attack on Orientalism has become tied to the general 
attack on reification, and allied to the multiple efforts to deconstruct 
social science narratives. Indeed, ıt has been argued that some non- 
Western attempts to create a counter-discourse of ‘Occidentalism’ and 
that, for example, ‘all elite discourses of anti-traditionalism in modern 
China, from the May Fourth movement to the 1989 Tiannamen student 
demonstration, have been extensively orientalized’,? therein sustaining 
rather than undermining Orientalism. 


5. Progress 


Progress—its reality, its inevitability—was a basic theme of the Euro- 
pean Enlightenment. Some would trace it back through all of Western - 
philosophy.® In any case, it became the consensus viewpoint of nineteenth- 
century Europe—and indeed remained so for most of the twentieth cen- 
tury as well. Social science, as ıt was constructed, was deeply imprinted 
with the theory of progress. 


Progress became the underlying explanation of the history of the world, 
and the rationale of almost all stage theories. Even more, ıt became the 
motor of all of applied social science. We were said to study social science in 
order better to understand the social world, because then we could more 
wisely and more surely accelerate progress everywhere—or at least help 
remove impediments 1n 1ts path. The metaphors of evolution or of develop- 
ment were not merely attempts to describe; they were also incentives to 
prescribe. Social science became the advisor to, sometimes perhaps the 
handmaiden of, policy-makers from Bentham’s panopticon to the Verein 
für Sozialpolittk, to the Beveridge Report and endless other governmental 
commissions, to Unesco’s post-war series on racism, to the successive re- 
searches of James Coleman on the Us educational system. After the Second 
World War, the ‘development of underdeveloped countries’ was a rubric 
which justified the involvement of social scientists of all political persua- 
sions ın the social and political reorganization of the non-Western world. 


7 Xisomei Chen, ‘Occidentaliam as Counterdiscourse. “HeShang” in Post-Mao China’, 
Cretecal Inqusry, vol. 18, 00. 4, Summer 1992, p 687 

8J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress, London 1920, Robert A. Nisbet, History of the Idea of 
Progress, New York 1980. 
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Progress was not merely assumed or analyzed; it was also imposed This 
is perhaps not so different from the attitudes we discussed under the 
heading of ‘civilization’. What needs to be underlined here is that, at 
the time when ‘civilization’ began to be a category that had lost its in- 
nocence and attracted suspicions—primarily after 1945—‘progress’ as a 
category survived and was more than adequate to replace ‘civilization,’ 
smelling somewhat prettier. The idea of progress seemed to serve as the 
last redoubt of Eurocentrism, the fall-back position. 


The idea of progress of course has always had conservative critics, 
although the vigour of their resistance could be said to have declined 
dramatically in the 1850—1950 period. But since at least 1968 the crit- 
ics have burst forth anew, with renewed vigour among the conservatives, 
and with newly discovered faith on the Left. There are however many dif- 
ferent ways one can attack the idea of progress. One can suggest that 
what has been called progress 18 a false progress, but that a true progress 
exists, arguing that Europe’s version was a delusion or an attempt to 
delude. Or one can suggest that there can be no such thing as progress, 
because of ‘original sin’ or the eternal cycle of humanity. Or one can sug- 
gest that Europe has indeed known progress but that it ıs now trying to 
keep the fruits of progress from the rest of the world, as some non- 
Western critics of the ecology movement have argued. 


What is clear, however, 1s that for many the idea of progress has become 
labelled as a European idea, and hence has come under the attack on 
grounds of its Eurocentrism. This attack is often however rendered quite 
contradictory by the efforts of other non-Westerners to appropriate 
progress for part or all of the non-Western world, pushing Europe out of 
the picture, but not progress. 


II. The Claims of Anti-Eurocentrism 


The multiple forms of Eurocentrism and the multiple forms of the 
critique of Eurocentrism do not necessarily add up to a coherent pic- 
ture. We shall try to assess the central debate. Insticutionalized social 
science started as an activity in Europe, as we have noted. It has been 
charged with painting a false picture of social reality by misreading, 
grossly exaggerating, and/or distorting the historical role of Europe, par- 
ticularly its historical role in the modern world. 


The critics fundamentally make, however, three different—and some- 
what contradictory—kinds of claim. The first is that whatever it is that 
Europe did, other civilizations were also in the process of doing it, up to 
the moment that Europe used its geopolitical power to interrupt the 
process ın other parts of the world. The second is that what Europe did is 
nothing more than a continuation of what others had already been doing 
for a long tıme, with the Europeans temporarily coming to the fore- 
ground. The third ıs that what Europe did has been analyzed incorrectly 
and subjected to inappropriate extrapolations, which have had danger- 
ous consequences for both science and the political world. The first two 
. arguments, widely offered, seem to me to suffer from what I would term 
‘anti-Burocentric Eurocentrism’. The third argument seems to me to be 
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undoubtedly correct, and deserves our full attention. What kind of 
curious animal could ‘anti-Eurocentric Eurocentrism’ be? Let us take 
each of these arguments in turn. 


First Past the Post 


There have been throughout the twentieth century persons who have 
argued that, within the framework of, say, Chinese, or Indian, or Arab- 
Muslim ‘civilization’, there existed both the cultural foundations and the 
socio-historical pattern of development that would have led to the emer- 
gence of full-fledged modern capitalism, or indeed was in the process of 
leading in thar direction. In the case of Japan, the argument is often even 
stronger, asserting that modern capitalism did develop there, separately 
but temporally coincident with its development in Europe. The heart of 
most of these arguments is a stage theory of development—frequently its 
Marxist variant—from which it logically followed that different parts of 
the world were all on parallel roads to modernity or capitalism. This ~ 
form of argument presumed both the distinctiveness and social auton- 
omy of the various civilizational regions of the world, on the one hand, 
and their common subordination to an overarching pattern, on the other. 


Since almost all the various arguments of this kind are specific to a given 
cultural zone and its historical development, it would be a massive exer- 
cise to discuss the historical plausibility of each case, and I do not pro- 
pose to do so here. What I would point out 1s one logical limitation to 
this line of argument, whatever the region under discussion, and one 
general intellectual consequence. The logical limitation is very obvious. 
Even if it 1s true that various other parts of the world were going down ` 
the road to modernity/capitalism, perhaps were even far along this road, 
this still leaves us with the problem of accounting for the fact that it was 
the West, or Europe, that reached the goal first, and was consequently 
able to ‘conquer the world’. At this point, we are back to the question as 
originally posed, why modernity/capitalism in the West? 


Of course, today there are some who are denying that Europe in a deep 
sense did conquer the world on the grounds that there has always been 
resistance, but this seems to me to be stretching our reading of reality. 
There was, after all, real colonial conquest that covered a large portion of 
the globe. There are, after all, real military indicators of European strength. 
No doubt there were always multiple forms of resistance, both active and 
passive, but if the resistance were truly so formidable, there would be 
nothing for us to discuss today. If we insist too much on non-European 
agency as a theme, we end up whitewashing all of Europe's sins, or at least 
most of them. This seems to me not what the critics were intending. 


- In any case, however temporary we deem Europe’s domination to be, we 
sull need to explain it. Most of the critics pursuing this line of argument 
are more interested in explaining how Europe interrupted an indigenous 
process in their part of the world than in explaining how it was thar . 
Europe was able to do this. Even more to the point, by attempting to ` 
diminish Europe’s credit for this deed, this presumed ‘achievement’, 
they reinforce the theme that ıt was an achievement. The theory makes 
Europe into an ‘evil hero’—no doubt evil, but also no doubt a hero ın the 
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dramatic sense of the term, for it was Europe that made the final spurt in 
the race and crossed the finish line first. And worse still, there is the 
implication, not too far beneath the surface, that, given half a chance, 
Chinese, or Indians, or Arabs not only could have, but would have, done 
the same—that is, launch modemity/capitalism, conquer the world, 
exploit resources and people, and themselves play the role of evil hero. 


This view of modern history seems to be very Eurocentric ın its anti- 
Eurocentrism, because it accepts the significance—that is, the value— 
of the European ‘achievement’ in precisely the terms that Europe has 
defined it, and merely asserts thar others could have done it too, or were 
doing it too. For some possibly accidental reason, Europe got a tempo- 
rary edge on the others and interfered with their development forcibly. 
The assertion that we others could have been Europeans too seems to me 
a very feeble way of opposing Eurocentrism, and actually reinforces the 
worst consequences of Eurocentric thought for social knowledge. 


Eternal Capitalism 


The second line of opposition to Eurocentric analyses is that which 
denies that there is anything really new ın what Europe did. Thus line of 
argument starts by pointing out that, as of the late Middle Ages, and 
indeed for a long tıme before that, western Europe was a marginal, peri- 
pheral, area of the Eurasian continent, whose historical role and cultural 
achievements were below the level of various other parts of the world— 
such as the Arab world or China. This is undoubtedly true, at least as a 
first-level generalization A quick jump 1s then made to situating mod- 
ern Europe within the construction of an ecumene‘or world structure 
that has been ın creation for several thousand years.? This is not ım- 
plausible, but the systemic meaningfulness of this ecumene has yet to 
be established, in my view. We then come to the third element in 
the sequence. It is said to follow from the prior marginality of western 
Europe and the millennial construction of a Eurasian world ecumene 
that whatever happened in western Europe was nothing special and sim- 
ply one more variant in the historical construction of a singular system. 


This latter argument seems to me conceptually and historically very 
wrong. I do not intend, however, to return to this argument."° I wish 
merely to underline the ways ın which this is another form of anti- 
Eurocentric Eurocentrism. Logically, it requires arguing chat capitalism 
1s nothing new, and indeed some of those who argue the continuity of the 
development of the Eurasian ecumene have explicitly taken this pos- 
ition. Unlike the position of those who are arguing that some other civil- 
ization was also en route to capitalism when Europe interfered with this 
process, the argument here is that we were all of us doing this together, 
and that there was no real development towards capitalism in modern 
times because the whole world—or at least the whole Eurasian ecu- 
mene—had been capitalist in some sense for several thousand years. 





9 See various authoes in Stephen K. Sanderson, ed., Croziscatrens and World Systems: Stand ying 
Woerld-Haterrcal Change, Walnut Creek, CA 1995 
10 Immanuel Wallerstein, “The West, Capitaliam, and the Modern World-System’, Review, 
vol. xv, no 4, Fall 1992, pp 561-619. 
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Let me point out first of all that this is the classic position of the liberal 
economusts. This is not really different from Adam Smith arguing that 
there exists a ‘propensity [in human nature] to truck, barter, and ex- 
change one thing for another’."' It eliminates essential differences 
between different historical systems. If the Chinese, the Egyptians, and 
the Western Europeans have all been doing the same thing historically, 
in what sense are they different civilizations, or different historical sys- 
tems??? In eliminating credit to Europe, is there any credit left to anyone 


except pan-humanity? 


But again, worst of all, by appropriating what modern Europe did for 
the balance-sheet of the Eurasian ecumene, we are accepting the essential 
ideological argument of Eurocentrism, that modernity—or capitalism 
—1s miraculous, and wonderful, and merely adding that everyone has 
always been doing it in one way or another. By denying European credit, 
we deny European blame. What ıs so terrible about Europe’s ‘conquest of 
the world’ if it is nothing but the latest part of the ongoing march of the ~ 
ecumene? Far from being a form of argument that 1s critical of Europe, ıt 
implies applause that Europe, having been a ‘marginal’ part of the 
ecumene, at last learned the wisdom of the others—and elders—and 
applied it successfully. 


And the unspoken clincher follows inevitably. If the Eurasian ecumene 
has been following a single thread for thousands of years, and the capital- 
ist world-system 1s nothing new, then what possible argument is there 
that would indicate that this thread will not continue forever, or at least 
for an indefinitely long tıme? If capitalism did not begin ın the sıx- 
teenth—or the eighteenth—century, it is surely not about to end in the ` 
twenty-first. Personally, I simply do not believe this, and I have made the 
case 1n several recent writings. My main point, however, here is that 
this line of argument is in no way anti-Eurocentric, since it accepts the 
basic set of values that have been put forward by Europe ın its period of 
world dominance, and thereby in fact denies and/or undermines compet- 
ing value systems that were, or are, ın honour in other parts of the world. 


The Analysis of European Development 


I think we have to find sounder bases for being against Eurocentrism 
in social science, and sounder ways of pursuing this objective. For the 
third form of criticism—that whatever Europe did has been analyzed 
correctly and subjected to inappropriate extrapolations, which have 
had dangerous consequences for both science and the political world— 
is indeed true. I think we have to start by questioning the assumption 
that what Europe did was a positive achievement. I think we have to 
engage ourselves in making a careful balance-sheet of what has been 
accomplished by capitalist civilization during its historical life, and 





1 Adam Smith, The Waelth of Nations [1776], New York 1939, p 13. : 
n For an opposing view, see Samir Amin, “The Ancient World-Systems Versus the Mod- 
ern Capitalist World-System’, Revsew, vol xv, no 3, Summer 1991, pp 349-85 
Immanuel Wallerstein, After Liberalism, New York 1995, Terence K Hopkins and 
Immanuel Wallerstein, coord , The Age of Transstren’ Trapectory of the World-System, 1945— 
2025, London 1996 
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assess whether the pluses are indeed greater than the minuses. This 1s 
something I tried once, and I encourage others to do the same. ™* My own 
balance-sheet is negative overall, and therefore I do not consider the cap- 
italist system to have been evidence of human progress. Rather, I con- 
sider it to have been the consequence of a breakdown in the historic 
barriers against this particular version of an exploitative system. I con- 
sider that the fact that China, India, the Arab world and other regions 
did not go forward to capitalism is evidence that they were—to their his- 
toric credit—better ummunized against the toxin. To turn their credit 
into something which they must explain away is to me the quintessential 
form of Eurocentrism. 


Let me be clear. I believe that, ın all major historical systems—'civiliza- 
tions’—there has always been a certain degree of commodification and 
hence of commercialization. As a consequence, there have always been 
persons who sought profits in the market. But there is a world of differ- 
ence between a historical system in which there exist some entrepreneurs 
or merchants or ‘capitalists’, and one in which the capitalist ethos and 
practice is dominant Prior to the modern world-system, what happened 
in each of these other historical systems is that whenever capitalist strata 
got too wealthy or too successful or too intrusive on existing institutions, 
other institutional groups—cultural, religious, military, political— 
attacked them, utilizing both their substantial power and their value- 
systems to assert the need to restrain and contain the profit-oriented 
strata. As a result, these strata were frustrated in their attempts to 
impose their practices on the historical system as a priority. They were 
often crudely and rudely stripped of accumulated capital, and, in any 
case, made to give obeisance to values and practices that inhibited them. 
This is what I mean by the anti-toxins that contained the virus. 


What happened in the Western world 1s that, for a specific set of reasons 
that were momentary—or conjunctural, or accidental—the anti-toxins 
were less available or less efficacious, and the virus spread rapidly, and 
then proved itself invulnerable to later attempts at reversing its effects. 
The European world-economy of the sixteenth century became irre- 
mediably capitalist. And once capitalism consolidated itself in this 
historical system, once this system was governed by the priority of 
the ceaseless accumulation of capital, ıt acquired a kind of strength as 
against other historical systems that enabled it to expand geographically 
until it absorbed physically the entire globe, the first historical system 
ever to achieve this kind of total expansion. The fact thar capitalism had 
this kind of breakthrough in the European arena, and then expanded to 
cover the globe, does not however mean that this was inevitable, or desir- 
able, or in any sense progressive. In my view, it was none of these. And an 
anti-Eurocentric point of view must start by asserting this. 


I would prefer therefore to reconsider what is not universalist in the 
universalist doctrines that have emerged from the historical system that 
is capitalist, our modern world-system. The modern world-system has 





4 See Immanuel Wallerstein, ‘Capitalist Civilization’, We: Lun Lecture Senes n, Chrmese 
Usrveristy Ballara, no 23; reproduced in Historical Capitalism, wrth Capitalist Croirxatien, 
Verso, London 1995 
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developed structures of knowledge that are significantly different from 
previous structures of knowledge. It is often said that what 1s different 1s 
the development of scientific thought. But ıt seems clear thar this is 
not true, however splendid modern scientific advances are. Scientific 
thought long antedates the modern world, and is present in all major 
civilizational zones. This has been magisterially demonstrated for China 
in the corpus of work that Joseph Needham launched." 


What is specific to the structures of knowledge in the modern world- 
system rather is the concept of the ‘two cultures’. No other historical 
system has instituted a fundamental divorce between science, on one 
hand, and philosophy and the humanities, on the other hand, or what I 
think would be better characterized as the separation of the quest for the 
true and the quest for the good and the beautiful. Indeed, it was not all 
that easy to enshrine this divorce within the geoculture of the modern 
world-system. It took three centuries before the split was institutional- 
ized. Today, however, ıt is fundamental to the geoculture, and forms the ` 
basis of our university systems. 


This conceptual split has enabled the modern world to put forward the 
bizarre concept of the value-neutral specialist, whose objective assess- 
ments of reality could form the basis not merely of engineering decisions 
—in the broadest sense of the term—but of socio-political choices as well. 
Shielding the scientists from collective assessment, and 1n effect merging 
them into the technocrats, did liberate scientists from the dead hand of 
intellectually irrelevant authonty. But simultaneously, 1t removed from 
the major underlying social decisions we have been taking for the last 
500 years from substantive—as opposed to technical—scientific debate. 
The idea that science is over here and sociopolitical decisions are over 
there 1s the core concept that sustains Eurocentrism, since the only uni- 
versalist propositions that have been acceptable are those which are Euro- 
centric. Any argument that reinforces this separation of the two cultures 
thus sustains Eurocentrism. If one denies the specificity of the modern 
world, one has no plausible way of arguing for the reconstruction of know- 
ledge structures, and therefore no plausible way of arriving at intelligent 
and substantively rational alternatives to the existing world-system. 


In the last twenty years or so, the legitimacy of this divorce has been 
challenged for the first tume in a significant way. This is the meaning of 
the ecology movement, for example. And this is the underlying central 
issue 1n the public attack on Eurocentrism. The challenges have resulted 
in so-called ‘science wars’ and ‘culture wars’ which have themselves often 
been obscurantist and obfuscating. If we are to emerge with a reunited, 
and thereby non-Eurocentric, structure of knowledge, ıt 1s absolutely 
essential that we not be diverted into side paths that avoid this central 
issue. If we are to construct an alternative world-system to the one that is 
today in grievous crisis, we must treat simultaneously and inextricably 
the issues of the true and the good. 


And if we are to do that we have to recognize that something special was 
todeed done by Europe in the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries that did 





3 Joseph Needham, Sass and Croviisatrom ra Chena, Cambridge 1954 onwards 
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transform the world, but in a direction whose negative consequences are 
upon us today. We must cease trying to deprive Europe of its specificity 
on the deluded premise that we are thereby depriving it of an 1d- 
legitimate credit. Quite the contrary. We must fully acknowledge the 
particularity of Europe’s reconstruction of the world because only then 
will it be possible to transcend it, and to arrive hopefully at a more inclu- 
sively universalist vision of human possibility, one that avoids none of 
the difficult and ımbrıcated problems of pursuing the true and the good 
in tandem. 
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Carlos Astarita 


Asymmetrical Trade in the 
Feudal System and in the 
Early Transition to Capitalism 


Historical research has analyzed unequal exchange using two fundamental mod- 
els: the ‘circulationist’ model, espoused by Wallerstein and Braudel, artributes 
development and under-development to the transfer of value from peripheral to 
central areas through unequivalent exchange. The endogenous model, by con- 
trast, denies the influence of commerce in capitalist evolution.’ In the present 
article, taking a limited region, Castile, I will analyze commerce in feudalism 
and during the early transition to capitalism, particularly commodity value, and 
the relation between exchange and socio-economic reproduction. The goal is to 
redefine the character of asymmetric exchange, if only in a condensed form.? 


I. Trade In The Feudal System 
“Prestige Goods 


In the thirteenth century, Castile’s external trade had three main characteris- 
tics: 1) the import of manufactured goods, especially Franco-Flemish textiles, 


for consumption by the nobility; 2) the export of primary products and 
semi-processed goods such as iron; 3) a trade deficit, due both to over- 
valuation of the textiles and to the large quantity of them purchased in 
Castile.3 


The first question that arises about the trade defiat has to do with the 
rationality of the nobles’ behaviour as consumers, since they were con- 
stantly losing money. The nature of their consumption is reflected ın the 
extensive legal regulations governing dress, established for each social sec- 
tor, class, rank and religious minority. These rules, which continued into 
the modern era, show that dress bad the basic social function of making 
known one’s social rank and evincing one’s power. Beyond their ordinary 
usefulness, then, these fabrics constituted a language, acquiring a semiotic 
value as prestige goods with a role in social relations and especially in the 
symbolism through which the lords demonstrated their power. This 
explains why luxury fabrics were valued so highly by the ruling class. 


Feudal Consumption and the Fetishism of Use Values 


The sublime evaluation of fine clothes indicated ın historical sources 
shows that the nobility felt that sumptuous goods were endowed with a 
special virtue in and of themselves. Thus there arose a fetishism of the use 
values of those particular commodities, seen to possess a special power in 
social organization. This fetishism had to do, not only with the lords’ 
world-view, but also with the fabric of social existence itself. In the 
fetishism of use values, social relations seemed to derive, essentially, from 
the use of certain goods, as 2 quality inherent in their use. Social relations 
were displayed through the nobles’ clothing. The object, when the arti- 
san finished it, only became a commodity ın passing through the market, 
taking on in the process a different form of social existence. 


This analysis can be furthered by comparison with the fetishism of 
exchange value under capitalism, where soctal relations take on the 
appearance of relations between things. In the feudal system the opposite 
is the case. Social relations take the form of hierarchical interpersonal 
ties: things are both their transparent reflection and their source. The 
social relation is not reduced to ‘things’, but expressed by them. In feu- 
dalism, the display of luxury goods evinced the person’s political posi- 
tion. the ostentatious possession of such goods made the relation of 





‘Fernand Braudel, Crv/rusttom and Capitalism, 15t6-18tb Centerus, Vol n. Wheels of 
Commerce, trans Sian Reynolds, London 1992; Immanuel Wallerstein, The Madera World 
System, Vel. 1: Capitalist Agriculture and the Origras of the Exropsan World Economy, London 
1981, Robert Brenner, “The Origins of Capitalist Development A Critique of Neo- 
Smithian Marnsm’, NLR 104, July-August 1977, pp. 25-92; Ernesto Laclan, Feudalism 
and Capitalism in Latin America’, NLR 67, May-June 1971, pp 19-38 

* The reader will recognize the debt to Karl Marx For an extensrve theoretical and empiri- 
cal development of this analysis, see my Desarrollo desigual on les orígenes del capstaliome, 
Buenos Aires 1992 

> Gatbrois de Ballesteros, Histerze dal renade de Sancho IV de Castella, Vol. 1, documentary 
appendix, Madrid 1922 Imports for 1293-1294 amounted to a million menssedées, and 
exports from the north coast to 90,000 merseedfes For aspects of this trade, see Cortes de les 
antigas recaes dt Loda y Castilla, Vol. 1, Madrid 1861, pp 57, 62, 64, 103, 194, 218, 225, 
278, 318, 349, A Castro, Unos aranceles de aduana del siglo xi’, Ren Frlolegia Española, 
vol 8,1921,pp 9 ff, vol. 9, 1922, pp 271 ff; vol 10, 1923, pp. 35 f. 
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domination appear to be mediated by them, so that fetishism grew up 
around their use. From this active image of sumptuous goods came the 
perception that they really determined the social situation. For the feu- 
dal consumer the price of these luxury goods was secondary: their funda- 
mental social value did not he in their price bur in the hierarchical social 
relations generated by them. Thus, primary surplus goods—which 
lacked any such idealized image—were exchanged unequally for luxury 
goods possessing virtues deemed well worth the surcharge. 


It was the political conditions of the reproduction of the ruling class 
which determined the separation and opposition between use value and 
exchange value. These conditions gave an overwhelmingly political 
character to society, and translated the social utility of a product into 
virtues seen as emanating from its material attributes. Insofar as this use 
of the commodity conditioned 1ts price, use value and consumption can- 
not be left out of our analysis of the circulation process. 


This 1s related to the dominance that certain superstructural institutions 
acquired in feudal society, whose foundations are to be found ın the social 
relations of property. This need of political construction and of symbol- 
ism explains feudal behaviour. Unproductive expenditure on luxuries 
brings to mind the parallel of potlatch. This kind of feudal investment 
was variously conditioned by the social structure, by the development of 
the productive forces, by institutional frameworks, and especially by the 
political requirements of the reproduction of the ruling class. 


The Social Functions of Late Medieval Commerce: 
A First Approximation 


In simplified form, late medieval trade may be understood as the pro- 
curement by the nobles of goods that reproduced political domination, 
through the exchange of primary surpluses. A regular fearure of feudal- 
ism was thus repeated, that of production for consumption—rather than 
investment—even though in this case it was mediated by the market. 
For this reason, in studying it, we must take into account the point of 
view of demand. 


In this system, the bourgeoisie acted as the agent linking the social for- 
mations with their different productions, a position which allowed for 
merchants to make profit on their capital through the difference between 
buying and selling prices. It is clear, then, why capital tended to pour 
into the sphere of circulation instead of productive investment. This 
leads us to the analysis of each of the moments in which capital acted. 


When a merchant made a purchase 1n the Flemish markets, the artisan’s 
payment was regulated so as to maintain his conditions of existence as 
an artisan—simple reproduction.* Given that the merchant, from the 





4G. Espinas, Le drapert dans la Flandri française ax Moyea Age, Paris 1923, Vol 0, passim 
Information on the guild system of arcisanry can be found ın Espinas, Le sss srbasne de 
Dexa: ax Moyen Age, Vel. II: Puas pusteficatevss, N 1-860, Paris 1913, Espinas, Pedoss fasts- 
ficatrøs XIV sects, Paris 1913. On the merchants, among many other studies, see TF Ruz, 
‘Burgos y el comercio castellano en la Baya Edad Media economía y mentalidad’, ın Læ amw- 
dad de Burges, Madrid 1985. 
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position of his monopoly, paid the artisan just enough to reproduce the 
conditions of his existence—aincluding the means of production, raw 
materials and costs of apprenticeship—we might suspect thar the pur- 
chase of the finished good would be ruled by the value of the commod- 
ity, that is, by the amount of socially necessary labour objectified in the 
product. But in reality the lack of an accumulation fund in the corpo- 
rate system indicates that the merchant failed to pay for part of the sur- 
plus labour, so that the profit on his capital omginared, ın the first 
instance, in the appropriation of artisan labour. However, this exploita- 
tive relation was limited by the need for the master to maintain decent 
conditions of labour—aindispensable for the successful realization of the 
creative act—and, on the other hand, by his being an independent 
employer. Under these conditions, both at the moment of the purchase 
‘and again at the time of sale in Castile, two different logics came 
together, that of the merchant and, opposed to 1t, that of the producers 
and consumers. 


In the Castilian market, the high price of imported manufactures 
reflected a permanent divergence between value and price. This phen- 
omenon finds its first and partial explanation ın the conditions of social 
existence of fine cloth as a prestige good, so that the merchant found it 
possible to raise prices and transfer part of the feudal rent to his profit. 
Thus noble consumption created an objective substratum for raising the 
price of the good. Insofar as the price was affected by the social function 
of the product, its use value actively conditioned the exchange. It was the 
conditions of the social reproduction of the ruling class that influenced 
circulation, and not the opposite. 


The merchant was the agent of this elevation of exchange value and, as 
such, was the primary beneficiary of the asymmetry between the prices of 
purchase and sale. This fact might lead us to believe that merchant’s cap- 
ital was hegemonic, but its rule was limited to the sphere of prices, and 
even in that was conditioned by the social structure of feudalism which 
the merchant did not create and upon which he depended. The notion 
that part of modern historiography has employed to interpret merchant's 
capital—as a period of commercial capitalism— inverts the situation of 
dependency of the bourgeoisie with relation to the conditions created by 
feudalism. The misunderstanding, however, originates in reality itself, 
in the active role played by merchant's capital in regulating prices. 


The merchant's profit came from the two sets of prices: he systematically 
bought cheap from the artisan and sold dear to the nobles. This mode of 
exchange, subject as it was to the conditions of feudal society, existed in 
contradiction with the law of commodity value, denying ıt and at the same 
tıme allowing ıt embryonic expression. Merchant's capital made a virtue of 
this defective existence of value, exaggerating its imperfections and mak- 
ing them the source of its extraordinary profit, appropriating part of the 
value in circulation through the exchange of non-equivalents. At the same 
ume, ıt negated reciprocity, the basic principle of all trade. Seen from this 
perspective, trade itself was also in contradiction, denying itself in its con- 
tent and self-affirming only ın the form. This formal existence of trade cor- 
responds to the fact that what was really happening, beneath the shroud of 
appearance, was an appropriation of value or relation of exploitation prac- 
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tised through trade. It 1s in this sense that the form of trade masked a rela- 
tion of exploitation, as I call asymmetrical trade in the feudal system: 
unequivalent exchange due to the imperfect functioning of the law of 
value, which generated an accumulanon of merchant's capital. 


Feudal behaviour is thus to be distinguished from the logic of merchant's 
capital. While the lords, as consumers, assessed the matter in terms of 
obtaining a use value capable of reproducing their political domination, 
for the merchants, the aim was to maximize their profits. These two con- 
tradictory logics come together ın medieval trade, unfolding a wealth of 
real determinations: the economic fact is established by a play of opposi- 
tions, in which capital is external to the productive systems. 


Methodologically, this incursion into value leads us away from a subyec- 
tivist conception. This trade was not determined by a subjective propen- 
sity to consume but by reproductive need; the agent did not participate 
personally but as a member of a class, and that led to the systematic pur- 
chase of the means of domination by the nobles. We are, then, rather dis- 
tant from marginal-utility theory. 


As for the relation between medieval trade and the reproduction of eco- 
nomuc systems, the preliminary conclusions are obvious. This trade was 
at once a mechanism of simple reproduction of artisanry, the reproduc- 
tion of unproductive merchant's capital and of the dominant feudal rela- 
tions. In no sense can we recognize in these conclusions the thesis of 
Wallerstein and Braudel, since the value appropriated ın circulation was 
not ‘transmitted’ to the production of manufactured goods, and there- 
fore, non-equivalent commerce did not determine unequal development. 


II. Trade in the Early Transition to Capitalism 
The Export of Castilian Primary Surpluses 


The basic pattern of external trade in the late medieval period continued 
from the fourteenth through the sixteenth centuries, albeit with some 
significant changes. From the mid-fourteenth century on, there were 
exports of Castilian wool, coinciding with the decline of English exports. 
Four main aspects should be kept in mind:° 


1) Castilian wool production had developed over time, so that, when the 
European situation allowed, there were production surpluses available 
for export. This has nothing to do with the circulationist idea of a ‘mar- 
ket factor’ generating regional economic specialization. 





3 On these features, see C. Bishko, ‘Sesenta afios después Le Mate de Julus Klein a la luz de 
la ovestigaciéo subngwente’, Histeria Ixststucrenas Decamentes, vol. 8, 1981, pp- 25 ff, J A. 
Garcfa de Coctézar, EJ demzuse del monasterio de San Millén de la Cogolla (sigles X ad x111). Imire- 
dación a la bistoria rural de Castilla altemedseva!, Salamanca 1969, pp. 199 E., LM Dier de 
Salazar, La industria del hierro en Guipúzcoa (siglos XmM-XV1I) Aportaci6a al estudio de la ın- 
dusta urbana’, in Le axdad bupdna daranti les sigles XII al xvi, Vol 1, Madad 1985, pp 
257 fE., C. Asante, ‘Caracterización económica de los caballeros villanos de la Extremadura 
castellano-leonesa, (Siglos VI-XVI)', Amede de Historsa Antigua y Medial, vol. 27, 1994, PP 
of 
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2) The production of wool and iron was headed by the feudal lords. Also 
joining in were the caballeros villanos, a kind of independent peasant who 
employed workers—a commodity-production regime was subordinated 
within the feudal system. Therefore, the production relations generating 
the surplus cannot be ascribed to the capitalist system, as a circulationist 
interpretation would claim. While external trade spurred the production 
of surpluses for the market, it did not deny production directly for con- 
sumption, nor pre-capitalist relations; on the contrary, this was their 
mode of consolidation. 


3) The merchants purchased these surpluses in advance, twisted the 
terms of trade to their benefit, and thus produced a form of exploitation 
through the market. This operation reveals another aspect of the trade 
deficit for Castilian producers. 


4) The monarchy supported this mode of commerce, interested as ıt 
was in tax collection. The centralized state undertook the synthesis of 
the totality, leaving room for the autonomy of the systems committed 
to the production and realization of the surplus—feudal mode of pro- 
duction, simple commodity production, merchant's capital—forms 
which presupposed a semi-centralized market in places like Burgos and 
Seville. 


The Castilian Market for Manufactured Goods 


Starting in the fourteenth century, along with traditional luxury fabrics, 
other new products appeared in the Castilian market. They were made 
elsewhere, in regions dominated by the Verdagssystem—putting-out sys- 
tem. They were of inferior quality and cheaper in price, and began to be 
consumed by larger numbers of people in many sectors. 


The prevailing opinion among historians is that this new cloth produc- 
tion was driven by the demand of kulak sectors, artisans, bureaucrats, 
and by an increase in peasant income. However, this view is not sup- 
ported by the evidence: trade in these items took place independently of 
phases of expansion or contraction in the economy, and the argument 
from a (not unquestionable) fourteenth-century rise in real wages would 
not in itself explain a long-term development like that of European 
proto-industry; nor does it take into account the agricultural crises 
undergone by non-waged peasants. Besides, the middle sectors were con- 
solidated ın Castile before rural industry came into being, and did not 
want these new products; on the contrary, the caballeros villanos and pub- 
lic officials bought luxury fabrics so as to assimilate themselves to the 
nobility, a behaviour similar to that of the wealthy artisans, who adopted 
them as a mode of social improvement, thus adapting to the social order 
while simultaneously challenging it. On the other hand, in a society 
made up mostly of peasants, and also of small artisans, the new commer- 
cialization had to be aimed mainly at peasant buyers, as has been empiri- 
cally demonstrated. 





é This tendency, begun in the fifteenth century, was fully evident by the early sixteenth 
century. See L Fernández, "El valor de las coses en Tierra de Campos en 1521’, Caadermes ale 
Tevastigecteess Históricas, vol 1,1977, pp 151 £ 
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We find no documentation of the motives for peasant consumption. 
However, there are other means of penetrating the secret of their relation 
to the market—the study of their economic rationale. Structural analysis 
can bridge the gaps ın documentation. 


The traditional peasant economy limited its contacts with the market to 
specific objectives such as the payment of monéy rents, establishing a 
unilateral connection ın that they are sellers but not buyers. That 
reflects the logic of a productive unit thar tends to supply itself largely 
with the products of nature. From that perspective, the tendency to 
peasant self-sufficiency ın Europe found its correlate in the autarky of 
the manor. The lords, however, had always been linked to the market; 
although their motives for this orientation were not economic but polit- 
ical and cultural. Their abstraction of the monetary factor had its roots 
ın a consumption economy that shared the morphological features of 
the peasant economy. ; 


Peasant demand could become a reality only insofar as autarky was 
breached. Feudal accumulation was such an action and found its comple- 
ment in rural cottage industry. The commercialization of the new rural 
industry should be examined from the point of view of supply. 


The Verlagssystem constituted a first phase of capitalist production. As 
direct producers gradually lost the means of production, labour power 
had to be purchased, and they underwent a process of sem1-proletarian- 
ization. Profit became the difference between the value of the goods pro- 
duced for the market and the value of the labour power and materials 
employed ın their production. Capital’s objective became the creation of 
surplus value in productive activity, capable of generating value, quite 
different from merchant’s capital, which only appropriated value in the 
circulation of surplus. 


Historians are often misled by the fact thar the absolute form of surplus 
value prevailed both before and after this change. However, the new situ- 
ation was qualitatively different from the previous regime in that it was 
oriented to the production of exchange values and ın its potential for 
productive transformation, its potential for producing relative surplus 
value. This observation should not be taken as implying that the society 
and economy of the time, as a whole, was capitalist in character. One of 
the peculiarities of the Verlagssystem was its development from a minor 
and subordinated position within the social formation, which thus 
acquired transitional characteristics. 


This situation questions the theory of demand from the point of view of 
production, because only through commercialization was the increase in 
value consummated, an aspect that becomes clearer when we examine 
the relations between the market and the artisan system. 


The Market and Urban Artisanry 

The subordination of labour to capital was, in fact, general in the Middle 
Ages. In the old productive centres, a variety of situations had grown up, 
which included external control of the merchants over the independent 
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masters, and even a capitalist relation which came about due to the artı- 
sans losing their looms. However, as distinct from the Verlagssystem, cer- 
tain basic attributes of the capitalist system were not found 1n the older 
textile centres, because capital continued to reproduce itself there, as 
merchant’s capital and guild control prevented productive reinvestment, 
so that stable non-capitalist production forms were crystallized. This 
justifies both the analysis of merchant’s capital in itself, in its merely 
external relation to production, and the study of an artisanry which was 
not much subject to the influence of capital. 


From the morphological point of view, the artisan system was based ona 
domestic economy limited by guild controls, which nullified the possi- 
bility of differential accumulation. It is for this reason that the corpora- 
tion, as a mechanism of preserving the artisan regime, is similar to 
artificial kinship and the functioning of the peasant village community. 
In the productive unit, social relations were based on a weak social dif- 
ferentiation—every journeyman was a potential master artisan—and 
had an interpersonal character; in the domas, the wage worker mixed 
with family labour in an undifferentiated whole, rather than being in a 
relation of exploitation. In this situation, both qualitative and quantita- 
tive change was impeded. Work was done according to ‘costumes et 
usages’, and for that reason any accumulation of capital—commercial or 
productive—could only be achieved by going outside the urban guild 
environment, either in commerce or by installing manufactures in the 
countryside. 


The artisan’s product, made without benefit of machinery, had a content 
that was more than economic: the master who created a masterpiece 
demonstrated an artistic quality in his work, and thereby acquired his 
right to belong to a select group. The essence of his trade was to achieve a 
semu-artistic product, using the knowledge acquired in personal appren- 
ticeship, which was his property, both a personal capital and, by exten- 
sion, patrimony of the guild. It defined him as an artisan. Thus the 
importance of the secrets of the trade as a particular art of the house: both 
production and the product were shrouded by a veil which predeter- 
mined the fetishism of the prestige good. 


This production, focused on quality rather than quantity, bad not 
exchange value as its goal, but sustenance. In this way, ıt was in corre- 
spondence with the general objective of the medieval economy. It was 
under these conditions that the merchant paid the master only enough 
for sumple reproduction. 


This system of textile production was based on the immobility of labour 
and its low productivity, and gave rise to a contradiction between a rigid- 
ity of supply and a demand sustained by a stable group of major con- 
sumers, another variable contributing to the high price of luxury fabrics. 
This primacy of socially restricted demand also conditioned the stability 
of sales and the immutability of production. For this reason, the pertial 
crisis of European urban industries in the fourteenth century would seem 
not to derive from the emergence of the Ver/agsrystem, which was oriented 
to a different rank of consumers, but rather to a decline in feudal rents. In 
this sense, historians who have explained this relative collapse as due to 
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the rise of new industries may be taking mere correspondence for a causal 
connection. 


Commodification of the Economy, and the Productive Systems 


Studying rural domestic industry, the changes are evident: in the capital- 
ist system, work, in principle, is not limited by the needs of its clients, 
but driven by capital’s need to expand. In the Verlagssystem there is no 
need to appeal to product quality nor extra-economic variables to explain 
how the market works. In this system, the mass of products grew as they 
became cheaper, so that profit per unit was smaller and the average rate 
of profit higher. Different from feudalism, where ıt appears in the pro- 
duction of surpluses, the commodity form is inherent in every aspect of 
capitalism. The logic gradually ceases to be dual and becomes single and 
circular, since commodity production presupposes the sale of commodi- 


ties. 


The commercialization of the new cloth was the historical result of two 
complementary dynamics: feudal accumulation, which pulverized small 
holdings and forced the peasants to seek supplements in wages, plus the 
Verlagssystem which reinforced economic commodification.” In combina- 
tion, these two movements changed the autarkic basis of the domestic 
unit, so that demand was replaced by supply as the fundamental impulse 
to production. This process gave rise to a new phenomenon, the crises of 
over-production of commodities; this modern feature differentiates the 
Verlagssystem from the feudal regime, in which crises took the form of 
prolonged periods of under-production. The new form confirms the cri- 
tique of demand theory, but also requires a correction of my own concep- 
tion as we move on from the first phase of transition: when capitalism 
develops, demand again becomes a phenomenon of the utmost impor- 
tance for the understanding of crises. 


Commodification took hold with different variants which enhanced the 
complexity of the process. Part of the new products were consumed by 
the nobility as goods for everyday use. This factor must have played an 
important role in market development, especially in view of the slowness 
of the growth of popular consumption of the ‘new cloth’, with the persis- 
tence of peasant manufacture for self-consumption. The phenomena 
described above suggest the evolutionary tendency of the market, more 
than its absolute concretion. 


Castilian Markets and the Working of the Law of Value 


Starting 1 the fourteenth century, two markets coexisted in Castile, one 
feudal and the other proto-capitalist, while the trade deficit persisted. 
We must now ask ourselves whether the rise of the proto-capitalist mar- 
ket requires any modification of the explanations given above. 





7 Wage-carming workers in Cortes de Valladolid de 1351, Cortes, vol. 2, pp 92-93. In 
Castile, where the Verlagurystew also developed, its influence on commodification 1s docu- 
mented See P. Insdiel Murugarren, Evelectés de la rndustria toc catalana om las siglas XII- 
xvi. Factores de desarroilo, orgauriactia y castes de produción manajaciurera a Cuencas, 
Salamanca 1974, appendix, doc. 28; A Garcfa Sanz, Desarrollo y crisis ded Antigao Rigrmen 
en Castilla la Vya: Economka y socisdad en teerras de Sogena, Madad 1977, pp. 175 F. 
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In principle, there was no fetishism of use value for the #oxvelle draperie, 
the fetishism had been transferred to exchange value, a phenomenon 
which had to do with other changes. We have seen that artisan labour 
appears as the property of the individual, reflected in segmentation by 
corporation and rank. Under the existing social conditions, labour as 
such was not visible ın its abstract form, but in its concrete form as an 
emanation of the virtues of the master, who created use values recognized 
for their function in the reproduction of the prevailing relations. This 
activity was contrasted to the work of the dependent peasant, repre- 
sented from the eleventh century on as a degrading penance. Under the 
feudal regime, the concrete form of artisan and peasant labour was para- 
mount: along with the lack of indifference to the specific character of the 
activity, there was the irreducibility of human labour to a common sub- 
stance. The fact that labour was not socially equalized impeded the full- 
fledged appearance of abstract labour. Together with the explanatory 
factors developed earlier, we find here the fundamental cause of the 
imperfect character of feudal value. : 
This situation changed radically with the new cloth and the emergence 
of the peasant-worker’s dual activity in agriculture and commodity-oni- 
ented manufacturewhich did have an antecedent 1n the multiple and yet 
unified character of the peasants’ traditional village labour. The split- 
ting-up of manufacturing labour into elementary operations, and the 
incorporation of unskilled workers, led to the loss of the unique quality 
of artisanry; skill was transformed into an abstract activity, so that par- 
ticular activities were recognized as variants of one common expendi- 
ture of energy. Labour appeared then fully in its most general form, 
which had an antecedent ın traditional peasant village activity. With 
the abstraction of the qualities of the product and the denial of individ- 
ual ability as an untransferable attribute of a subject, the universal 
nature of labour was confirmed and the law of commodity value came 
into full effect—teflected ın a decline of prices. This implantation of the 
law of value would be limited, however, unaccompanied as yet by a 
‘transformation’ of values into ‘production prices’, given that there was 
no migration of capital from one industry to another for lack of branches 
of production. It becomes evident from all this that abstract labour was 
not a natural, physiological substance, but the product of a social-his- 
torical process. 


I conclude that unequivalent exchange did not bring about differenti- 
ated regional economic development. On the contrary, 1n proto-capital- 
ist trade, with the unfolding of commodity relations and value, trade was 
set on a basis of equrvalence—even if we leave aside questions of the 
terms of trade. As these conclusions contradict the usual interpretations, 
we might be tempted by those who would deny commerce any influence 
at all on unequal development. However, some historians’ views to the 
contrary notwithstanding, capitalist trade is definitely associated with 
unequal regional development. 


Asymmetrical Trade in the Early Transition to Capitalism 


The empirical observations made above are complemented by various 
specific features of Castihan rural cottage industry. From the fifteenth 
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century onwards, its development was blocked by the export of wool and 
the import of textiles.® This blockage was an early manifestation of 
unequal trade that illustrates some of the effects of asymmetry: while the 
development of Castile’s Verlagsrystem was frustrated, the raw wool and 
market for textile manufactures that it provided were a decisively impor- 
tant factor for the growth of overseas capitalist centres. If we now con- 
sider the relation of trade with social and economic reproduction as a 
whole, other aspects will become apparent. 


The raw material exports helped the capitalist economic development 
of other regions, and contributed to the unproductive expenditure of 
Castilian consumers. In Castile, wool was transformed into personal 
consumption goods, and at the other end of the exchange it became 
productive capital, capable of creating value. Castilian wool was part of 
capitalist expanded reproduction in northern Europe and of simple feu- 
dal reproduction in its place of origin, doubly impeding Castilian capi- 
talist development. 


In the light of this, we may set aside aspects such as the terms of trade, 
limiting ourselves to the qualitative side of trade, related to differenti- 
ated cycles of economic reproduction and the reproduction of social rela- 
tions. Trade in primary surpluses, which was a means of reproduction of 
the-capitalist system in other regions, was also the means of procuring 
the specific goods used in maintaining the political domination of the 
Castilian feudal class. Commodity circulation was part of the reproduc- 
tion of the differentiated social relations of each of the connected sys- 
tems—both capitalist and feudaland grew up along with the persistence 
of unequivalent exchange, which was the source of accumulation of mer- 
chants’ capital and the simple reproduction of traditional artisanry. 


The feudal lords’ consumption not only maintained the traditional social 
forms, but also supported capitalist commodification. This observation 
is not without theoretical consequences. The mode of production of the 
periphery, which in the circulationist scheme would be defined by its 
function in ‘capitalist accumulation at the centre’, is in need of reconsid- 
eration. Wool, the commodity used productively by the capitalist system 
and which also provided the feudal means of consumption, expressed two 
different logics, contradictory but mutually dependent, in the realiza- 
tion of asymmetric exchange. The proto-capitalist market grew up in 
Castile respecting the feudal form of realization of surplus. This com- 
merce was, then, dual-function, contributing to the reproduction of the 
feudal system in one region and the capitalist system in the other. 


In conclusion, unequal trade is defined by the asymmetrical effects it had 
on the different areas connected by the flow of commerce. But the :dea 
that unequivalent trade was the cause of differential development is 
found to be erroneous, in that it was a phenomenon tied to feudalism and 
its continuation during the modern period, along with merchants’ capi- 
tal and artisanry, paralleled the development of new capitalist areas. 





8 On ths issue, see E. Benito Ruano, Lanas castellanas ¿Exportación o manufacturas’’, 
Archtvem, vol 25, 1975, pp 121 ff , Certas, vol 3, pp 18,340,721 
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review 


Scott Waugh 


Closure Theory and Medieval England 


In the last fifty years, the basic features of the economy and society of 
medieval England have become more and more distinct as historians, 
excavating a mass of sources have steadily reconstructed social institu- 
tions and charted the changes they underwent in the five centuries after 
the Norman Conquest. The record-keeping of the English medieval gov- 
ernment and other institutions has provided the foundation for studies of 
indrvidual manors, villages, estates, regions, towns, and families, to the 
point that the English countryside and population are perhaps better 
known than any other region in Europe during the same period. As tech- 
niques used to analyze the historical data have improved, a deeper under- 
standing of different groups and individuals has emerged. Perhaps the 
best known example of this refinement has been the use of manorial 
court rolls. Once used simply to reconstruct manorial organization, they 
have now been made to yield information regarding the demography of 
peasant families, the structure of village society, and the place of women 
in the peasant family and community. The transformation of social inst1- 
tutions has also become clearer. The rise and catastrophic drop in popula- 
tion, the shifting nature of overseas trade in wool and cloth, the flow of 
specie into and out of England, the increasing differentiation within all 
ranks of society, and the place of women, clergy, and merchants 1n a 
world largely dominated by agrarian pursuits have all been intensely 
scrutinized and specified to the point that their broad outlines are widely 
accepted by historians. 


Much of this social history has been empirical, constructed out of the 
documentation relating to particular institutions, such as a manor or 
estate, using previous studies of similar organizations as a blueprint. 
Nevertheless, various social or economic theories have informed debates 
about the overall course of English social history in the later Middle 
Ages and the causes of particular changes. Sweeny, Dobb, Hilton and 
other historians used a Marxist framework to analyze the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism, viewing lord-peasant relations as exploitative 
and eventually producing resistance and rebellion. Brenner has built on 
this tradition to fashion a comprehensive explanation of English social 
and economic development based on class structure and its attendant 
contradictions, tensions, and conflict. His work was, in part, a response 
to the Malthusian-Ricardian argument put forward by M.M. Postan and 
John Hatcher, in which the motor for change was the fluctuation of the 
population within a technologically stagnant agricultural system. 
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Though both sides agreed on the general population trends between 
1000 and 1500, they split on the causes and consequences of those shifts. 
Brenner argued that population change alone could not explain the 
decline of serfdom and the beginnings of the agricultural revolution in 
England because the same forces ın France and Eastern Europe produced 
precisely opposite results. Alan MacFerlane has carved out yet another 
theoretical position, based on the rational choice theory of neo-classical 
economics, in which individuals acting in the market place were respon- 
sible for producing capitalism ın England. 


Ideally, therefore, a survey of the economy and society of later medieval 
England should explain these interpretative currents as well as the histor- 
ical reality on which they are based. Indeed, the two cannot be separated. 
To his great credit, S.H. Rigby has crafted a lucid and comprehensible 
account of the theoretical underpinnings of these historical controversies 
alongside a comprehensive survey of what is known about the English 
society and economy in the later Middle Ages.’ As Rigby points out in 
opening his book, all historical investigations proceed from some theoret- 
ical base, whether acknowledged or unacknowledged, so that it is impor- 
tant to make explicit their role in historical explanation. Rugby’s 
secondary goal is to demonstrate the nature of historical explanation, as 
well as the ability to ascribe causes to historical change, by using the 
debates about medieval social change as a prime example. 


Marxism Without Liabilities 


Rugby does not pretend to be neutral in his exposition. After briefly 
exploring the strengths and weakness of both Marxist and Parsonian the- 
ories of social stratification, which have informed much of the historical 
work in this field, Rigby embraces social closure theory, as defined by 
Parkin and Murphy, to remedy what he sees as the shortcomings of these 
other models of social organization. He wants to retain the sense of 
dichotomous conflict that is so central to Marxist analysis of class rela- 
tions and the integrative, binding force of functionalism while shedding 
their liabilities. Rigby’s major complaint with Marxism seems to be that 
it is essentially reductionist. Without denying that people were broadly 
grouped into large classes, such as lords and peasants, which clashed over 
property rights or access to the means of production, Rigby stresses thar 
society was also divided vertically into groups whose members had a 
common šet of interests which overlapped with but were not identical to 
those of a broader class to which they might belong. Social closure the- 
ory, derived from Weber, views society as a collection of self-defining 
groupssystacts in Runciman’s terminologywhich compete with one 
another for resources and develop strategies to exclude and dominate 
other groups based on a variety of characteristics. These subordinate 
groups then develop strategies of their own, called usurpationary closure, 
to wrest power from dominant groups or at least to correct the political 
imbalance between them. This conflict did not necessarily push histor- 
ical change ın any particular direction, as Marx predicted of class con- 
flict. By using closure theory, Rigby argues, historians, on the one hand, 





*S.H Bugby, English Sectaty om the Later Middle Ages: Class, Status and Gender, MacMillan 
Press, London 1995, £45 HB, I5 50 PB 
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can avoid being trapped in Marxist dilemmas about base and superstruc- 
ture and can examine social categories such as gender which are incom- 
patible with a class analysis, while on the other, can avoid falling into the 
functionalist trap of over-emphasizing social harmony at the expense of 
group conflicts which rent medieval society. 


Armed with this theory, Rigby moves across the landscape of medieval 
England, re-examining familiar historical and theoretical landmarks ın 
the light of social closure. He begins with relations of production and the 
distribution of property rights ın the countryside and towns before look- 
ing at the principles of closure in relation to the nobility, clergy, women, 
and Jews. Along the way, Rigby quite usefully tests the theoretical 
assumptions of historians who have debated various topics. The battles 
over the nature of economic expansion and decline 1n the later Middle 
Ages have been fought out among three groups followers of Adam 
Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo who see population as the prime mover; 
monetarists who claim that the economic dara on prices can be better 
explained by monetary shifts than by population change; and Marxists, 
notably Brenner, who base their explanation on the dynamic of class rela- 
tions between lords and peasants. Rigby’s explanations of these theoreti- 
cal viewpoints are lucid and his criticisms of each trenchant and 
toformative. For someone new to the field, they provide a secure founda- 
tion for understanding how historical interpretations of the transforma- 
tion of medieval English society have been shaped. In addition, Rigby 
supports his analysis of the theoretical underpinnings of those debates 
with a remarkable array of data culled from the vast literature of histori- 
cal findings about every sort of institution and social grouping in 
medieval England, as well as with a broad selection of contemporary 
writings. His inclusion of lengthy explanations of the place of women 
and Jews in medieval society, along with his discussion of social ideology, 
is both welcome and novel. What is refreshing in his reportage 1s the way 
in which he fits interesting details together to construct a reliable yet 
sophisticaced understanding of English medieval society. 


The question, which Rigby poses in regard to the Marxist concept of the 
‘feudal relations of production,’ 1s whether the theory of social closure 
tells us anything ‘which we did not know already’.? Put another way, can 
closure theory explain medieval social relations and social change in a 
more satisfying manner than other theories’ Rigby’s proposition is that 
the terms of closure theory, such as exclusion, usurpation, or dual-clo- 
sure, ‘help us to classify and to make sense of natural phenomena,’ mean- 
ing the features and changes of English medieval society.3 Is this 
taxonomy preferable to Marxist or functionalist terminology, in the sense 
of either being truer to the historical record or clearer in explicating 
medieval phenomena? 


The Clergy 


Rigby makes the best use of closure theory in his description of the 
clergy, which provides a good example of the complex layering of 


2 Ibid , p. 58. 
3 Ibid., p. 14 
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medieval society. As he demonstrates, while the clergy can be counted 
among the nobility in terms of property and power, the ways they gained 
access to property via office rather than inheritance and defined them- 
selves through education and spirituality clearly set their order apart 
from the rest of the nobility. Indeed, just prior to the period covered by 
Rigby’s book, the hierarchy of the Church was engaged in a struggle 
with many of 1ts own members to resist the powerful force of inheritance 
by insisting on clerical celibacy. The Gregorian reform movement took 
great pains to distinguish the power of the clergy and their place in soci- 
ety from the laity in general. Despite that exclusionary movement, the 
Church and the nobility were deeply intertwined in a symbiotic but 
sometimes uncomfortable relationship. The technical expertise of the 
clergy, ın writing, administration, and law, became essential to rulers 
‘and nobility intent on consolidating their political and economic author- 
ity from the twelfth century onward. Clergy were omnipresent in the 
halls of government es well as on seigneurial estates, where they con- 
tributed to the professionalization of staff whose function was to extend 
‘the power of princes and landlords over subjects and tenants. All the 
same, the laity resented the clergy's privileges, the wealth that they 
amassed, and the spiritual and temporal powers that they exercised. 
Ecclesiastical courts were viewed to some extent as rivals of seigneurial or 
royal courts, and as a result deeply distrusted. The clergy resented the 
authority exercised by laymen over appointments to Church livings and 
the intrusion of secular authority into their jurisdiction. Clerics were 
prominent members of parliament, which ın the fourteenth century 
experienced outbursts of anti-clericalism and attacked clerical privileges. 
It is the dynamic quality of this relationship between the clergy and 
laity, resulting from the tensions between the two groups, that Rigby 
wants to emphasize. Yet the vocabulary of closure theory, with its hard 
distinction between individualist or collectivist closure, does not make 
the complexity of the historical circumstances more intelligible nor does 
it explain why the situation arose or the direction that it took. 


Indeed, to some extent, the theory can be misleading as applied to 
medieval England, precisely because of its exclusionary emphasis; that 1s, 
groups gain coherence by defining the grounds on which outsiders are 
excluded from membership. Yet the symbiosis between the nobility and 
clergy, for example, was of critical importance in explaining how they 
maintained their respective powers and authority in society; interdepen- 
dence was as important as simple exclusion. Perhaps the use of the theory 
explains why Rigby does not examine at length the forces that helped to 
give groups or classes in medieval society internal coherence and cohe- 
sion. For example, within the clergy, chapters, councils, convocations, 
visitations, and other kinds of assemblies provided arenas for discussing 
and debating policy and thereby binding the clergy into a cohesive 
group. Although legislation could be divisive when it armed at subordi- 
nating or suppressing particular clerical groups such as the Lollards, the 
process of creating and publicizing rules was as important in creating a 
sense of clerical identity as the effort to exclude dissidents or laymen. 
Similarly, affinities, tournaments, feasts, and parliamentary gatherings 
provided shared experiences and values that could overcome individual 
differences and produce a sense of common enterprise. They helped to 
bind the nobility and gentry into a single class. The military experience 
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of the upper ranks of English society, with ıts emphasis on valour and 
martial ability, decisively set those ranks apart from other social groups 
and gave them a practical and ideal form of comradeship which helped to 
reinforce their political and social power. Kings certainly appreciated the 
solidarity that these practices engendered and took measures to ban tour- 
naments and other kinds of assemblies during periods of political ten- 
sion. Yet retaining could just as well exacerbate competitive rivalries 
within the ranks of the nobility and, at times, tear ıt apart. 


Nobles and the Use of Force 


Rigby largely leaves the military role of the nobility to one side, concen- 
trating instead on the tectonics of its relations to different social groups, 
especially the peasantry. Yet, the nobility’s military experiences, like the 
ecclesiastical customs of assembly and counsel, enhanced the exclusion- 
ary force of the entire class, as peasants came to understand. Indeed, 
Brenner has highlighted the cohesiveness of the English nobility as one 
of the crucial factors ın explaining why English lords were able to main- 
tain authority over the peasantry longer than their counterparts ın 
France did. Rigby expresses some doubts about the usefulness of the 
Marxist concept of ‘extra-economic coercion’or, to be fair, about the con- 
sisteacy of Marxist theory regarding the use of the term.‘ Yet it is haz- 
ardous to neglect the physical power that undergirded seigneurial 
authority in the Middle Ages, especially since peasant response to what 
was deemed excessive seigneurial demands in the larer Middle Ages took 
the form of armed revolt, which had to be put down by force. Military 
power and the use of physical force were real aspects of medieval society, 
which need to be analyzed in order to understand the dynamics of class 
relations. 


Another aspect of those relations that demands explanation was the 
development of sophisticated techniques to assert social and political 
authority, or ‘exclusion’. The nobility did not rely on force alone to main- 
tain dominance over the peasantry. As suggested above, the later Middle 
Ages saw the growth of a variety of professional, or proto-professional, 
groups which developed distinctive bases of power as agents of the 
crown, nobility, or community: lawyers and administrators. To be sure, 
these groups were not large and, in the case of lawyers, cannot be defined 
solely in terms of their role ın relation to seigneurial authority. Yet, seen 
from the other side, they were indispensable to the running of estates, 
courts, and government, especially since jurisdiction over land and ind1- 
viduals and the protection of rights to property and other economic 
assets were so essential to the maintenance of the seigneurial class. Since 
lireracy was necessary to their work and either clerical or lay masters 
could employ them, many were drawn from the clergy. Yet most were 
probably laymen, emerging from the socially nebulous world that lay 
between the nobility and peasantry because of the opportunities admin- 
istrative and legal work presented for social improvement. From the 
twelfth century onward these groups, especially the lawyers, developed 
specialized forms of training, as can be seen in the rapid proliferation of 
handbooks, manuals, and compilations used for teaching and practice. 


‘Ibid , pp 49-57. 
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John Ball’s impassioned call in 1381 to ‘behead all lawyers, escheators 
and others who had been trained in the law or dealt in the law because of 
their office’ is but one indication of the place these specialists occupied in 
relations between classes, as well as the hatred that their work had 
inspired among the peasantry. 


Even though Ball tarred them with the same feather, neither the nobility 
nor the professional groups who served them would have seen these 
administrative agents as belonging to the elite. They were brought into 
the orbit of the nobility through service and retaining, features of 
medieval England, which set ıt quite apart from modern society. Class 
relations between landlords and peasants should certainly be analyzed in 
terms of their economic content, but it is important to remember that 
they were expressed in the formal legal terms of tenure, the requirements 
for holding land. Rigby does a good job of examining the legal expres- 
sion of peasant landholding, and those forms of relations were mirrored 
at the top of society in feudal tenure. The lords’ appetite for retaining 
was omnivorous, so that once land ceased to form the basis of relations 
between lord and man, contracts were invented which mimicked the 
chief features of feudal tenure and which could be applied to a host of 
needs. The creation of affinities was of fundamental importance in orga- 
nizing the higher ranks of society, in maintaining the power of the elite, 
and in providing channels for the distribution of wealth, whether in the 
form of spoils of war or fees for service. For the client, entry into a con- 
tractual relationship with a lord could be the first step in social advance- 
ment, giving him the backing of a powerful patron as well as material 
rewards. Affinities, from the sprawling retinue of a great lord such as 
John of Gaunt to the few knights and household staff of a local lord, were 
a commonplace of late medieval society whose role in politics and war- 
fare has received considerable attention. They need to be placed in the 
broader context of medieval economic and social relations to demon- 
strate how relations among individuals and groups were historically 
expressed. 


Exclusion and Cohesion 


The point here is not to fault Rigby for not providing a more fulsome 
description of lawyers, administrators, and affinities in his survey, but 
rather to suggest that closure theory, created to describe the features of 
modern society, can obscure or elide many features of a developing agrar- 
ian society such as medieval England. It is not clear, for example, where 
one would place these groups in the taxonomy of systacts that Rigby 
describes, for they constituted neither classes, nor orders, nor estates, nor 
status-groups, nor castes, though they were more clearly identifiable as 
groups per se than women taken as a whole. Rigby’s assertion that indi- 
viduals ‘are... members of a variety of... overlapping social sets’ is hardly 
debatable, but what 1s important to know is the historically specific ways 
in which those sets are formed and interact. Similarly, Rigby goes on to 
stress the competition which exists among individuals and groups, but it 
is equally important to understand the alliances and cooperation that 
enabled groups to function together or to assert their power over others. 
As a social model, closure theory helps us understand only one dimen- 
sion of those historical relations. ‘Closure’ and ‘exclusion’ focus attention 
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on action at the boundaries among groups and presuppose conflict or 
tension, begging the question how groups achieve internal coherence. 


Another example of social relations, marriage, illustrates the problem. 

Rigby touches on it briefly to make the incontrovertible point that mar- 

riage was an expression of the subordination of women to menexclusion- 
ary Closureand, in the case of peasants, an expression of class power, for all 
mariages were arranged by men while landlords sometimes dictated 
marriages of their peasant tenants. Yet marriage was also and still is a 
social act involving the transfer of property, the establishment of poten- 
tial lines of inheritance, and the formation of alliances. Within the nobil- 
ity and gentry, marriage alliances were constructed with great care to 
enhance opportunities for bringing inheritances together as well as to 
solidify bonds among powerful families. Marriage performed a similar 
function within affinities, giving the group greater solidity by overlay- 
ing the vertical ties of clientage with powerful horizontal bonds of family 
relations. Marriage occasionally offered younger sons or those on the out- ` 
skirts of the class opportunities to advance socially by acquiring women’s 
land. Marriage strategies within the ranks of peasant communities like- 
wise aimed at consolidating wealth within families or status groups 10 
the village. It is thus important not only to see how groups excluded oth- 
ers, but also to understand the instruments by which classes and groups 
created a self-identity (consciousness) and exercised power and authority 
among other classes and groups. A single act, such as marriage, could 
have varying consequences and should be seen to have been at once inclu- 
sive and exclusive. 


Society as a Moral Whole 


Capturing the push and pull of these social forces is difficult because 
value judgements are such an important part of historical writing, lead- 
ing different historians to emphasize domination over cohesion or vice 
versa. It is made more difficulty by the fact that those forces were fluid, 
and language tends to freeze their dynamism ın specific terms or 
metaphors. Rigby, for example, criticizes historians for relying too heav- 
ily on the geological metaphor of stratification because it emphasizes 
only one (vertical, class) dimension of an individual’s place in society, 
while indrviduals also related to one another on another (horizontal, 
orders) plane. Before geology became a science, people relied on other 
metaphors to describe social relations, and in the Middle Ages images of 
the three orders and the social body were the most prevalent. Rigby uses 
them to underscore his argument that classes and orders were not mutu- 
ally exclusive. Both metaphors also emphasized what contemporaries 
viewed as the necessary relationships binding society into a whole; no 
single element could exist independently of others, and reciprocal oblig- 
ations and benefits linked them all. The ideal of medieval society, as 
expressed in ideological writings, was of a moral whole, in which indi- 
viduals belonged to mutually dependent groups interacting with one 
another according to a pattern of ethical relations. These metaphors were 
moral idealizations, but have the virtue of capturing in a manner that 
neither the umage of stratification nor the concept of orders does the 
toterlocking nature of medieval social relations. It is not clear that the 
addition of another layer of language, of systacts and closure, brings us 
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any closer to that reality than the medieval metaphors do, or helps us 
understand what medieval people were trying to express when they used 
those metaphors. It is the process of formation and of the interaction of 
social groups as they evolved with respect to one another thar is of inter- 
est to the historian, and, indeed, to the theorist interested ın trying to 
distil the essential features of that process. 


This inter-group dynamism was important in another way it produced 
change. Rigby’s quarrel with Marxism also involves his rejection of the 
attempt to find a single, causal explanation for historical change, which 
he argues 1s illusory or misguided.> Nineteenth-century theorists saw 
history as moving, inexorably, in certain directions, and their theories 
were intended to explain the direction of change. Rigby claims that clo- 
sure theory similarly aims at explaining change: ‘Any account of the 
social structure of late medieval England must... first characterize the 
particular systacts which were created by its historically specific forms of 
social exclusion and establish the extent of the usurpationary closure 
mounted against such exclusion. It must then consider the extent of 
change in the forms of such exclusion during the late medieval period 
and offer an explanation of such change, including an assessment of the 
role of usurpationary closure in bringing it about.’ Later on, Rigby 
argues that conflict arising from social exclusion was a ‘crucial determi- 
nant of social change’.® Yet, these statements are simply Marmist analysis 
in different clothing. It is not clear what, precisely, social closure 
explains about society and social change that cannot be discovered using 
Marxist analysis. It is important to be sensitive to its problems and 
shortcomings, which Rigby highlights, but very little is gained by aban- 
doning it ın favour of a terminology which tends to underestimate the 
richness of the historical record. 


A survey need not provide a thorough historical revision of social theory 
to be successful, yet it is a pleasure to read such an ambitious effort. 

- Students or general readers will find an altogether reliable and satisfying 
account of English society in the later Middle Ages along with a pene- 
trating analysis of the predominant theories that have shaped our under- 
standing of the period. Even if they do not come away persuaded of the 
value of closure theory as a satisfying replacement for the alternatives, 
they will have gained an appreciation of the strengths and weaknesses of 
them all. 





5 Ibid, pp 141-3 
6 Ibid , p. 144. 
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review 
Esther Leslie 


The Multiple Identities of 
Walter Benjamin 


In the August issue of Biography, a popular us magazine, the editor-1n- 
chief prefaces some musing on that month’s star profiles, General George 
C. Marshall and Tina Turner, with an outline of the magazine’s core phil- ` 
osophy: “No two Life stories are even remotely the same, even the ones 
that begin ın srmilar fashion or encounter similar obstacles or reach simi- 
lar pinnacles. It’s what makes biographies so compelling and why we are 
reminded, again and again, “every life has a story”.’ An expedient cover 
for the monthly menu of predictable star stories, this sentiment cele- 
brates individuality and unique fortune. Its corny conviction is all too 
easy to overturn by scanning the strikingly similar destinies of a genera- 
tion of Jewish intellectuals born around the turn of the century. To make 
this point, Enzo Traverso's recent book, The Jews and Germany, invokes 
Hannah Arendt who, along with so many others, became an émigré in 
the 1930s: 


In 1943, Hannah Arendt described the tragic situation of the Jewish 
exiles in a moving article entitled We Refugees, in which she sum- 
moned up an entire generation of German Jews: “The story of our 
struggle has finally become known. We lost our home, which means 
the familiarity of daily life. We lost our occupation, which means the 
confidence that we are of some use in this world. We lost our lan- 
guage, which means the naturalness of reactions, the simplicity of 
gesture, the unaffected expression of feelings. We left our relatives in 
the Polish ghettos and our best friends have been killed ın concentra- 
tion camps, and that means the rupture of our private Lives.” 


Traverso reviews Hannah Arendt’s writings on the Jew as parah. 
Arendt’s Jewish pariah ıs a worldless, stateless type who ıs humiliated, 
without means and socially marginalized, but who still remains proud 
and intellectual and rebellious.” For Traverso, just such a figure is Walter 
Benjamin, writing his theses on the philosophy of history ın exile in a 
poorly heated Paris room, begging for handouts from friends.? Benjamin 
1s made to be nothing but a pariah Jew, despite the fact thart he, like 
Ernst Bloch, Alfred Döblin, Stefan Zweig, Hermann Cohen and so many 


! Enzo Traverso, The Jews and Germany: From the ‘Judes-Gorman Symbresis’ to the Memory of 
Asschustz, trans Daniel Weissbort, Lincoln 1995, pp 49-50. 

* Ibid., pp. 48-59 

3 Ibıd, p 52 
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others, had assumed the dual identity of Jew and German. Benjamin had 
been steeped in German culture, through years of happy and unhappy 
schooling, and he was devoted to a German humanism that he strove to 
promote in the darkest hours. In 1936, the year after the Nuremberg 
Race Laws which forbade marriage between Jews and ‘Aryans’, and six 
years after his encyclopaedia entry ‘Jews ın German Culture’, Benjamin 
published a book in Switzerland. Entitled Dewtsche Menschen, it was an 
annotated collection of letters from and to Goethe, Georg Biichner, 
Annette von Droste-Hilshoff, Kant, Georg Lichtenberg, Franz von 
Baader and other emissaries of a then ‘secret’ German tradition of ‘true 
humanity’. Momme Brodersen’s biography of Walter Benjamin recounts 
how the cover, font, title and motto were designed to ease the book’s pas- 
sage into the Third Reich.4 This long-distance communication from a 
Jewish-German dialogue slipped across the border, long after Benjamin 
himself had slipped out. His inability to return denotes a more general- 
ized fate, that of Judeo-German culture, fractured and ending in exile. 


The fate of a generation is pursued in Brodersen’s thoroughgoing biogra- 
phy, Spinne im eigenen Netz; Walter Bensamsn—Leben und Werk, now trans- 
lated, revised and renamed Walter Benjamin: A Biography.> Even the 
book's jacket blurb universalizes this individual biography, characterized 
as ‘an indispensable guide to the ruins and enchantments of the twenti- 
eth century’. Benjamin’s life is collocated as historical gazetteer. 
Brodersen’s book is an intellectual biography and that means that it has 
to juggle its pursuits. Intellectual biography dispenses details of a Life 
with its moments of love, hate and financial dealings, and it glosses—in 
a smattering of lines—the intricacies of the oeuvre, 1ts conditions of pro- 
duction and 1ts meanings. One neat solution may be to read the life from 
the work and the work through the particulars of the life, as does 
Gershom Scholem when he reveals the coincidence of life circumstance 
and commentary in Benyamin’s Goethe’s Elective Affinities. It was in that 
same essay on Goethe that Benjamin had denigrated such bio-biblio- 
graphical inquiry, as favoured by contemporary philologists. Brodersen 
sticks by him.® In its stead, he goes after something more objective, gen- 
erational and generalized. The book opens with a depiction of Berlin, at 
the moment of Benjamin’s birth. The city is undergoing radical physical 
and social change and at breathtaking speed. Such twinning of a life and 
a social space is entirely appropriate, for Benjamin, too, in his ‘aurobio- 
graphical writings’ dissolves the individual into the social. ‘A Berlin 
Chronicle’ and ‘Berlin Childhood around 1900’ return to urban scenes of 
memory and history, not to divulge the narrative of a life, but to recollect 
collective experiences with technologies, spaces or customs. Convention- 
al autobiography, Benjamin claims, has to do with time, sequence and 
the continuous flow of life. His reminiscences were different, for they 


4 The tale of this camouflage is discussed on pp 225-31 of Momme Brodersen, Walter 
Benjamin: A Bregraphy, crans Malcolm R Green and Ingrida Ligers, Verso, London, 1996, 
£25 HB, £14 PB A pellet review of Brodersen's book, in the annotated bibliography, 
Literatur uber Walter Beapemsn; 1983-1992 (edited by R. Mackner and T. Weber, Hamburg 
1993) suggests that this research into the editonal history 1s the most successful part of 
Brodersen's study. 

3 The book first appeared in German in 1990 ‘Spider ın his own web’ ıs Gustav Wyne- 
ken's descnpcion of Ben amin 

6 See Brodersen, Walter Beusemen, pp. 126-9 


conjured up spaces, moments and discontinuities.” Some years later, 
Benjamin reflected on these reminiscences, begun once he knew thar he 
was on prolonged, perhaps even permanent, leave from the city of his 
birth. As ‘inoculation’, he reveals, he conjured up mages most likely to 
awaken homesickness in exile, those of childhood, but he avoided nostal- 
gia, by ‘limiting the examination to the necessary social irretrievability 
of the past, rather than the arbitrary biographical one’. 


Brodersen’s biography straightens the convolutions of Benjamin's recall 
and fills out the ‘brief, shadowy’ existence of the figures in the chronicle 
who ‘steal along its walls’.9 He profiles an array of individuals who slid in 
and out of Benjamin’s orbit, always setting Benjamin as one node in a 
circuit of connections. Benjamin is cast inside a vessel called modern 
Berlin, and clearly the age and the place and the discussions make the 
man. Brodersen discloses that Benjamin’s thought springs from inspect- 
ing the joins between self and city: 


His life’s work, to use a term that somewhat misleadingly suggests 
the idea of an unbroken continuity, is basically a constant reflection 
on his own city origins. It amounts to a meditation on the experi- 
ence of the individual’s altering needs and possibilities within the 
labyrinth of constantly and rapidly changing impressions, and on 
whether he can still perceive or grasp his historical and social envi- 
ronment in some sort of context, or indeed make any kind of picture 
of it. In a nutshell: how to cope, how to find one’s way around. ° 


In a 1929 review of Franz Hessel’s Spazseren in Berlin, Benjamin claims 
the existence of a postwar Europe-wide intensification of the desire for 
reality, the desire to chronicle and document." Chronicle and document 
are at home in Benjamin’s work. He exhibits the chronicler’s concern 
with modes of recapitulating history, even if he up-ends the chronicle’s 
commitment to chronology. And he is fascinated by splinters excerpted 
from the material world, documents of the social. Benjamin's essay, “The 
Author as Producer’, recommends the incorporation of real-life frag- 
ments ın artefacts: cigarette stubs, cotton reels, bus tickets, scraps of tex- 
tile, photographs. Benjamin is sure that the public has learnt thar ‘the 
tiniest authentic fragment of everyday life says more than peinting’.'? 
His research into the history of photography convinces him that pho- 
tographs bring objects closer, presenting for inspection an imprint of 
documentary traces of the world." 


Brodersen, too, relies on the authority of documents to fix the shadows of 
ghosts moving through time. The book supplies photographs of the fig- 
ures who impinge on Benjamin’s life. There are reproductions of post- 
cards that Benjamin may have owned or seen, and there are documentary 


7 Benjamın, Ome Way Street ana Other Writengs, Verso, London 1979. p 316 

3 Benjamin, ‘Berliner Kindheit um neunzehnhundert’ [Fassung letzter Hand], in 
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12 Benjamin, Røflatieas, New York 1986, p 229 

13 See Benjamın, ‘A Small History of Photography’, ın Om Way Street, p 256. 
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stills, some witnessing the fate of German Jews. Lining the book’s mar- 
gins are tiny, grey documents, such as Benjamin’s school reports, his cer- 
tificate of studies and morals from Freiburg University and his 
letter-head. And there are newspaper pages and book frontispieces. But 
all this ‘objective’ tracing, even the whole idea of writing biography, is 
neutralized by a motif that surfaces throughout the book: Benjamin's 
misidentification. Brodersen touches on the diverse misrepresentations of 
Benjamun’s political affiliations, and he raises Benjamin’s push-me pull- 
me confrontations with his Jewish origins and with Zionism from 1912 
to his death."4 Furthermore, Brodersen’s inability to spot Benjamin in a 
school photograph’ is aped by Benjamin’s lack of self-recognition, and 
his insistence on the mutability of personality and the flexibility of self ‘I 
grew totally perplexed when people demanded that I should look like 
myself. This was how it was at the photographers."*© More misrecogni- 
tions accompany death. A New York weekly, Axfbax, reports the suicide 
of the Sorbonne’s ‘Prof. Walter Benjamin, a well-known psychologist’."’ 
Brodersen reproduces an image of the first memorial plaque to Benjamin, 
erected at Benjamin’s death-place Portbou, in 1979: ‘to Walter Benjamin, 
German philosopher’.‘® George Steiner for one has insisted, surely over- 
stating the point, that this tag is wrong on both counts. And then there 
are the musidentifications that emerge of attempts to recruit the famous 
dead to modish causes. Benjamin has been peculiarly subject to this 
process, his image and his fortunes twisting in fashion’s squalls. Marxist, 
Jew, mystic, McLuhanite, melancholic, Heideggerian, Derridean, the ver- 
sions overwrite each other. 1979 saw the publication of the first book- 
length biography of Benjamin, written by Werner Fuld. Walter Benjamin 
zwischen den Stxblen invented a Benjamin for a disillusioned Left, a lost 
generation, and Fuld laid on thick the patina of failure.’? Its sheen has 
penetrated deep into the scholarship. But Brodersen rebuffs the lugubri- 
ous patter of defeat, refusing to contrive a Benjamin for melancholics. The 
‘only real tragedy’, as the blurb forewarns, is Benjamın’s suicide on the 
Franco-Spanish border in September 1940. 


The other tale to be told, the one without tragedy, begins with a precocious 
youth, Benjamin’s teenage years are crammed with activism, discussion, 
hard-headedness, factionalizing and power-play.”° His first publication 
appears in 1910. One of Benjamin's early outlets was a student journal 
called Der Anfang, 1n which he wrote under the pseudonym ‘Ardor’. 
Initially reproduced by hectograph in a run of 150, later reaching a circula- 
tion of a thousand, ıt included pieces that demonstrated Benjamin's com- 
mitment to Gustav Wyneken’s ideals concerning the spiritual and 





4 Bor a discussion of Benjamin's nnal confrontation with Zionism and Jewish culture, 
see Brodersen, Walter Benyamin, pp. 42-6. 
15 Ibid ,p 27. 
16 Benjamin, Berlin Childhood around 1900’, quoted ın Brodersen, Walter Beajamra, p 12 
7 Ibid., p 256 
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19 This was revised and republished as Walter Benpeserx: Eres Bregrapbx,, Hamburg 1990 
Gerhard Wagner pursues the ides of an ‘ambrvalent’ Benjamin concerved for a disillu- 
sioned generation ın Berjemin Bilder: Aspekte der Westenrepasschen Rereptwn Walter Bonpamras 
vex 1978 bes 1991, Hamburg 1992 
2° Brodersen accessed the archrve of the German Youth Movement and the Berlin Archive 
of the Centre for Pedagogy where the files from Benjamin's school are held. This enabled 
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intellectual independence of youth Der Anfang allowed Benjamin and 
comrades to expound on some of the Youth Movement’s favourite 
themes—love, eroticism, prostitution and women's culture.?? It was here 
in 1913 that Benjamin’s Experience’ appeared.?? Experience’ launches an 
attack on adults, the philistines who snort at spirit, ideals and compassion: 


we know a different experience. It can be hostile to spirit and 
destructive to many blossoming dreams. Nevertheless, it is the 
most beautiful, most untouchable, most immediate because ıt can 
never be without spirit while we remain young. As Zarathustra 
says, the individual can experience himself only at the end of his 
wandering. The philistine has his own ‘experience’; it is the eternal 
one of spiritlessness. The youth will experience spirit, and the less 
effortlessly he attains greatness, the more he will encounter spirit 
everywhere ın his wanderings and in every person. —_When he 
becomes a man, the youth will be compassionate. The philistine 1s 
intolerant.?3 


Brodersen notes, as have many others, that: “The First World War clearly 
marked an intellectual and personal turning point in Benjamun’s life’ .24 
The war induced a startling jolt out of the Youth Movement into adult- 
hood. War sours experience and it silences Benjamin for a while, leading 
him to sever a number of old bonds.’ Brodersen suggests that 
Benyamin’s retreat into silence was a refusal to participate ın discourse 
that hopes to influence a listener’s thoughts or actions. It was the upshot 
of a deep disaffection with rhetoric, for rhetoric had been used so skil- 
fully to champion war. As 1914 turned into 1915, Benjamin writes an 
‘aesthetic commentary’ on the continuing relevance of the poet 
Hlderlin. With this effort to combat his intellectual paralysis Benjamin 
achieves his first non-derivative and mature piece of work.” The 
Hölderlin essay was not published but distributed amongst a circle of 
friends. This comes as no surprise, for up until this point, as Brodersen 
depicts ın detail, Benjamin has enjoyed intense intellectual relationships 
with a few bright minds who were, like him, passionately involved in the 
Free Students’ Union and influenced by the educational reformer, 
Gustav Wyneken. Brodersen shows how the reading circle was pivotal 
for the formation of a generation of critical intellectuals. Benjamin and 
his friends were endlessly disappointed by their tutors, and they were 
forced to organize their own responses to modern literature and philoso- 
phy. War would only magnify disappointment. August 1914 let flood 
forth so many appeals and pledges of solidarity with the war effort by so 
many ethical and moral guardians whose own teachings should have let 
them know better. Benjamin’s essay on Holderlin was dedicated to one of 
his comrades in the campaign for school reform, Fritz Heinle, who, 
together with his fiancée Rika Seligson, had gassed himself ın despair at 
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the outbreak of the World War. Benjamin was dazed by the death of his 
friends and he was baffled by Wyneken’s support of the war. 


Intellectual maturity coincides with the dulling of war’s impact, but 
Benjamin does not resume the political and ethical ruminations that had 
so dominated his writing and speaking for a decade. He reflects instead 
on the principles of writing.” He develops a theory of language in which 
words are non-instrumental, divine vessels of something other than 
‘mere communication’ .”® It is in depicting young Benjamin's metaphysi- 
cal ideas of language that Brodersen answers back. As the military blood- 
baths of 1915 rage, to cordon off language from effect and to insist that 
the word be aimed at silence is deemed immoral, a ‘comfortable retreat 
from a criminal reality’.29 Recurrent throughout the book are illustra- 
tions of Benjamin the scoundrel and financial parasite (on his wife Dora, 
on his parents), and Brodersen voices frustration at Benjamin's contra- 
dictions and ‘sudden swerves’ of attitude. He 1s embarrassed by what he 
identifies on several occasions as a snobbish elitism. Benjamin, ıt would 
seem, is too smart and too seduced by fine wines and fur-wrapped women 
to gain Brodersen’s approval.3° For this reason, and given Benjamin's 
sometimes impenetrable writings—hitting ‘the outermost limits of 
what is still linguistically and logically comprehensible to mere 
mortals’3‘—it is almost curious that Brodersen should have chosen 
Benjamin as subject. As Steiner notes on the book’s cover, Brodersen 
resists being spellbound by Benjamin and, unlike many another com- 
mentator, he does not imitate his sometimes imperspicuous manner. One 
review of the German edition of the book notes the distanced and unpre- 
tentious writing style approvingly. This tone is duplicared in the 
English translation. The German reviewer also applauds Brodersen’s 
refusal to glorify 1ts subject—even though that subject may be, as the 
blurb claims grandiosely, ‘now generally recognized as one of the most 
original and influential thinkers of this century’.?? 


If Brodersen does not love the man, perhaps the bibliographer in him was 
snared by the challenge of tracking the often untraced publication histo- 
nies and after-lives of books.33 Brodersen provides details about publish- 
ing histories, editorial decisions, edition sizes. Intimating once more the 
fusion of rndividual and generation, one footnote suggests that a ‘detailed 
reconstruction of the fate of numerous of Benjamin's wrtings—theur 

whereabouts, their loss or their destruction—would be enough for a cul- 
tural history of the German intelligentsia during the years 1914 to 
1940’.>4 Brodersen’s bibliographic expertise 1s more clearly visible ın the 
German version of the book where a postfix on publications appears. 
There, though careful to list the many projects that floundered, he enu- 
merates Benjamin’s publications, intent on breaking through the melo- 


77 Thid , p. 88 
at Ibid , pp 91 
» Ibid , p. 89 
» See, for example, ibid , p. 80 
3 Ibid , p. 91 
3 Markner and Weber, Literatur wher Walter Benyamin, p 17- 
33 Brodersen was responsible for the first mayor bibliography of Benjamıniana, BiWiegrafia 
critica generals (1913-1983), published ın Palermo ın 1984. This listed 1,800 utles 
H Brodersen, Walter Benpemta,p 308 
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dramatic myth that Benjamin was unknown and unpublished in his Lıfe- 
time. He tells us thar Benjamin’s work was known well beyond the 
German-speaking countries. In his lifetime Benjamin saw nine books 
appear. His doctorate on German Romantic art criticism appeared in 
1920. In 1923 his translation of Baudelaire’s Tableaux Parisiens came out 
with ics theoretical preface, “The Task of the Translator’. A limited run of 
his study of Goethe’s Elective Affinstus appeared in 1925. 1928 saw One 
Way Street and his dissertation on Baroque mourning plays. In 1936 
German People was published. In addition in the 1920s there were transla- 
tions of Proust and a translation of Balzac’s Urswle Méroxet. Not that any of 
these books were best-sellers, and nor were the first posthumous volumes. 
Berliner Kradbeit xm nexntehnbundert appeared in 1950 and was one of 
Suhrkamp’s least bought books that year.3> The publishing industry per- 
severed, putting out editions of selected writings in 1955, 1961 and 
1966. Publication of the writings on the sociology of art, on Brecht and 
technical reproducibility caused Benjamin to turn supernova in a scene in 
which the backdrop was student militancy. As Günther Blicker puts ıt, 
in 1968 Benjamin the cult figure was not an author who was read but 
used. In 1980, the West Berlin journal A/ternative, in an issue titled 
‘Faszination Benjamin’, looked back at two special issues from the late 
1960s: “To denounce traces of ruling-class interests in the image, in the 
legacy, ın the budding fame—that was our intention back then’. Such 
political work on Benjamin was simply another chapter in a long-running 
battle. Brodersen is somewhat disparaging about the political uses to 
which Benjamin ts put by the generation of '68, but they do open up the 


question of how a bequest is managed. 


Brodersen’s comparisons of manuscript against published versions and 
his investigations of the ellipses that plague the published letters are not 
simply the harvest of a bibliophile’s obsession.>° His attentive reading 
charts squabbles over Benjamin’s political orientation. Brodersen makes 
clear that Benyamin’s writings have been subject to political bargaining 
as long as Benjamin has been in print. The postfix to Spinme sm eigenen 
Nesx details the minutiae of blue pencil decisions made by the various 
editors of Benjamin’s selected works, assorted letters and Suhrkamp’s 
Gesammelte Schriften. Featuring prominently here is Adorno’s protective- 
ness about the Institute for Social Research, and his antipathy to Brecht 
and certain of Benjamin’s ‘vulgarly’ Marxist or proletarian-friendly locu- 
tions. The Adorno protection racket outlives the man, as Brodersen dis- 
covers when in the course of researching the biography he tried to gain 
access to the Frankfurt Benjamin estate. He reports how the door was 
closed in his face as he ‘attempted to enter the hallowed sanctuary of the 
Adorno archive’ .37 


Editorial forces have tilted the image of Benjamin, both during his life- 
time and after death, and, in addition, Benjamin’s writing technique 
encourages what the book’s blurb terms ‘endlessly fruitful ambiguities’. 





33 Brodersen blames thar in part on an inappropriate, brightly coloured cover. 

>6 Brodersen 1s not the only one to carry out such textual scrutiny Klaus Garber has pub- 
ee ee ee 
wrote a spiky study of these marters in 1973 (reissued by Kellner, Hamburg in 1990), 
entitled Swinging Benpamsn. 

37 Brodersen, Walter Bespemtn,p x 
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Where does Brodersen place Benjamin on the political swingometer? 
Brodersen is disinclined to label Benjamin a Marxist, and measures his 
speculations against an orthodox Marxism whose cramped cage bars 
would keep many a potential entrant out.2* And this, in spite of 
Benjamin’s appeal that tops the seventh chapter, “Why should only ideal- 
ists be allowed to walk a ught-rope, while materialistic tight-rope walk- 
ing is prohibited?’ In 1924 Benjamin spent six months in Campania. 
There he read Lukics’s History and Class Comsciousness, spent hours in dis- 
cussion with Bloch and Sohn-Rethel and others, and fell ın love with the 
Latvian Bolshevik, Asja Lacis. Brodersen notes that his sojourn marked a 
‘turning point in his life’.4° He returns to Berlin conspicuously changed. 
Echoing a line from the German ‘Internationale’, he writes to Scholem of 
‘communist signals’, the first ‘indications of a turnabout’.4’ Some have 
read into this the turn to Marxism. Not Brodersen. Like Adorno and 
Scholem before him, Brodersen views Benjamin’s attempts to be Marxist 
as lacking authenticity, as grafted on—tither by Benjamin himself as he 
swung between extremisms, anxious ‘to give a new direction to his over- 
all activities and production’,*? or by interpreters, doomed to see mir- 
rored their moment’s fancies. For Brodersen, Benjamin’s epiphany is not 
the turn to Marx, but a break with esotericism and a renunciation of the 
metaphysical foundations of his thought.4? Any more fixed political 
claims flatten the confusion of contradictions ın Benjamin's thought. 


For the English version of his book Brodersen included some new infor- 
mation, or rather, new complications concerning Benjamin’s last hours.4 
And he describes Dani Karavan’s memorial to Benjamin. Inaugurated 
outside the Portbou cemetery ın May 1994, ıt forms a grandiloquent 
riposte to an unmarked grave. Brodersen’s book closes with some lines 
from Benjamin’s notes on the concept of history engraved ın the memor- 
ial’s glass: ‘It is more arduous to honour the memory of the nameless than 
that of the renowned. Historical construction 1s devoted to the memory of 
the nameless.’ These lines enact a self-critique, for this biographer took 
the easy path, remembering one who is named and now often recalled. In 
our world, Benjamin is memorialized, his name vendible, his fare extraor- 
dinary, perhaps predestined, and for some even philosophically fitting. 
But, as Brodersen notes crabbily a few pages before, rebutting the 
Benjamin cultists who make poetic capital of this singular death of a sin- 
gular man: ‘Hundreds of others were dying, unnecessarily, anonymously, 
on other borders; millions were to die with no border in sight.’4? It 1s 
worth noting that while the monument seems to be Benjamin’s monu- 
ment, it need not be just another erection to a celebrity. The monument, 
states the Portbou tourist leaflet available from the stand at the harbour, 1s 
not just in memory of Benjamin, but also remembers all European exiles, 
fleeing in both directions over that border, in the years 1933 to 1945. 





» See, for example, ibid., p 237 
» Thid., p 175. 
® Ibid , p. 135. 
4! Benyamin quoted ın ibid ,p 137 
# Ibid ,p 140 
43 Ibıd., p 141 
44 He draws on the research of Ingrid and Konrad Scheurmann who worked on recently 
discovered documents in the Portbou community archive 
4 Brodersen, Walter Benyamin, p 261. 
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Elizabeth Wilson 


The Unbearable Lightness of Diana 


In the week after Princess Diana’s death I was baffled and deeply alienated 
by the public response to the horrifying accident, and its amplification by 
the mass media. I could neither understand nor share the apparent out- 
pouring of grief, nor the explanations thought up by media commenta- 
tors for the flowers, the poems, the queues and the candles. Of course, I 
thought it was terribly sad—the death of a young woman and mother 
when on the threshold, it seemed, of a happier period in her Life—but I 
did not feel I had lost a friend or a member of my family. On the contrary, 
since a neighbour of mine had just died, I was painfully aware of the dif- 
ference between the death of someone who actually was a friend and the 
more ethereal loss of someone known only as a media figure. 


Nor did I believe that the tragic event had in any real or permanent sense 
‘united the nation’ as we were being told. I did not believe that this 
marked the beginning of a transformation of the British personality as 
we loosened our stiff upper lips, and openly expressed our emotions; I 
did not believe this meant that the nation had become ‘feminized’, nor 
that henceforth we would become a different, more ‘caring’ society. Nor, 
least of all, would I credit the notion floated by some commentators, that 
Britain was becoming a republic. 


In the first week after the accident the only public expression of dissent 
from these prevailing views appeared in the Gwardian. Its columnist, 
Mark Lawson, reported that the BBC had been inundated with demands 
from television viewers for /es coverage of Diana’s death and its after- 
math, and the readers’ letters column ın the Guardian expressed anger 
and scepticism ın varying degrees. ‘Broadcasters... seemed determined 
to create rather than reflect the mood of “a nation in mourning” ’, wrote 
C.J.R. Abbott, on 2 September: “Don’t they realize that the strange mix- 
ture of hedonism, self-pity, media manipulation and noblesse oblige dis- 
played by the former Princess of Wales in recent years mattered very 
little in most people’s lives?’, while Mike Pokorny admitted that ‘I never 
realized that Diana had single-handedly led the campaigns for the eradi- 
cation of AIDS, leprosy, land-mines and youth homelessness. And to 
think I had always assumed that this selfless and saintly woman only ever 
used the media to manipulate her own image.’ But the very next day the 
heretics were slapped down in no uncertain manner by Andrew Heath as: 
‘curmudgeonly; clever-clever, slightly nasty minded; and above all 
wholly contemptuous of what ordinary people think and care abour. 
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Your letters page yesterday was a useful and pretty representative sample 
of the attitudes of the British intellectual Left.’ The following week 
Linda Grant devoted the whole of her column to a similar attack on the 
‘sneering, Puritanical distaste’ of ‘the Left’—whatever that is, we weren't 
told. “The Left’, she pontificated, ‘can’t cope with beauty, is terrified of 


feelings and is guilty of “sneering, elitist condescension”. 


Between the death of Princess Diana and Dodi al Fayed and the funeral of 
the Princess, I felt desperate to write something, to try to mount a seri- 
ous challenge to the apparent general consensus. Then, gradually, several 
journalists wrote thoughtful articles that went against the general grain. 
In particular, Nikki Gerrard in the Observer wrote ‘let's hear it for stoic- 
ism’, and questioned whether the unfettered outpouring of vicarious 
grief was as wholly virtuous as everyone seemed to have assumed. She 
and Mark Lawson ın the Gwardian voiced my doubts and my resentment, 
and expressed my disquiet about the whole way in which the aftermath 
of the Princess's death had played. So perhaps there was nothing further 
to be said after all. 


Creating a Myth 


In the following weeks, however, the ongoing media discourse on Diana 
continued to evolve. Despite all the protestations of guilt, despite the 
regrets of those who admitted they had bought the tabloids which had— 
perhaps—contributed to the Princess's death, the revised version of 
Andrew Morton’s Diana: Her Trus Story headed the best-seller lists the 
moment it appeared. There was intense debate on the Internet about the 
cause of her death, and there and in newspapers in Egypt and other Arab 
states a conspiracy theory developed that she had been murdered by M15 
in order to prevent her marriage to a Muslim. At the same time the con- 
tinuing investigation into the causes of the crash shifted the focus of 
blame from the paparazzi to the drunken chauffeur. 


Yet despite the daily flood of comment—which included more rubbish 
than I have ever before had the misfortune to read—certain silences 
were maintained. This was a classic case of the way in which Roland 
Barthes argued that a ‘myth’ is created. In Mythologies Barthes devel- 
oped the idea that a myth is a representation which, in articulating one 
set of meanings, silences possible alternatives.‘ His best known exam- 
ple was a photograph of a black soldier in French army uniform salut- 
1ng the tricolour; in the 1950s, in the context of the Algerian troubles, 
Barthes interpreted this as a statement that there are (good) black men 
who are loyal to France. Thus, the image he deconstructed silently 
buried the arguments in favour of decolonization, substituting a sub- 
luminal message reassuring to conservative opinion and white racism. 
This message was not openly uttered, rather it was subtly implied. The 
very silences of the ‘myth’ covered up what could not be said, ‘suturing’ 
the wounds. 


In investigating the ‘myth’ ‘Diana’, which is, of course, much more com- 
plex than any single photograph, ıt is just as necessary to look for what is 





1 Roland Barthes, Mythelegres, New York 1957 
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not said. The exploration of this myth of our times is a search for the 
cracks in credibility that fissure our society. 


Opera: Romantic Tragedy 


Surprisingly little was made of the operaric nature of the love story 
between Princess Diana and Dod: Al Fayed. Yet this had every ingredi- 
ent of what the French romantic novelist, Théophile Gautier, called 
“modern love’. “The fallen woman and the fatal man’, were, for Gautier in 
the 1860s, the essential components of ‘modern love’,? and ‘modern love’ 
was the staple of the narratives upon which many of the great nineteenth 
century operas were based. 


In spite of the fact that we have consciously rejected the idea, Diana 
fitted to perfection the twentieth-century image of a ‘fallen woman’. 
We no longer have ‘fallen women’, instead we have confused women, 
women finding themselves, women breaking free from restrictive rela- 
tionships; yet underneath it all che image of the fallen woman remains, 
the woman who from love or desperation, breaks her marriage vows and 
accordingly finds herself in a no-(wo)man’s land of social ambiguity. Of 
course, since this 1s 1997, Princess Diana was not cast out of polite soci- 
ety and condemned to a demi-monde of kept women, as the Lady of the 
Camellias, Violetta, was. Yet her fate was not so dissimilar since, once 
she left the Royal Famuly, there was no clear social group or caste to 
which she belonged, no clear social role for her. Tina Brown, of Vanity 
Farr, described a luncheon she had with the Princess and the editor of 
American Vogue, at which Diana told them she thought it unlikely she 
would marry again: “Who would take me on? I have so much baggage’, 
she reportedly said. Her social situation was unique and she was as 
much in uncharted waters as the dem:-mondaines of Edith Wharton's The 
Howse of Mirth, whose heroine, Lily, fatally descending the social scale to 
destitution, found herself at the mid-point of her downward spiral in a 
strange half-world of unanchored women living in unexplained ease in 


luxury hotels: 


Through this atmosphere of torrid splendour moved wan beings 
as richly upholstered as the furniture, beings without definite pur- 
suits or permanent relations, who drifted on a languid tide... High 
stepping horses or elaborately equipped motors waited to carry these 
ladies into vague metropolitan distances, whence they returned 
...to be sucked back into the stifling inertia of the hotel routine... 
[They] seemed to float together outside the bounds of time and space 
[and]...through this jumble of futile activities came and went a 
strange throng of hangers-on—manicurists, beauty-doctors, hair- 
dressers, teachers of bridge, of French, of ‘physical development’. 


The life of the Princess was not so pointless nor exclusively dedicated to 
self-indulgent luxury—the difference a hundred years has made is that 
women have more opportunities for independence and self development, 
and Diana was making use of such opportunities. Nevertheless, Diana 





* Théophile Gauner, Histeere du Romentisme, Paris 1874, p. 92 
3 Edith Wharton, The Hoase af Merth [1905], London 1952, pp 298-302 
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had fewer choices than most of us, owing to her attachment to the world 
of international royalty where, ıt seems, women are still defined over- 
whelmingly in terms of marriage and their relationship to men. Diana's 
predicament after her divorce does, moreover, remind us that all women 
continue to be defined, more perhaps than we would like to think, by 
their sexuality and the status of their male partners. 


So while Diana’s situation was not defined in the moralistic terms of 
nineteenth-century social rules, she did to some degree play the fascinat- 
ing role of ‘fallen woman’. The media permitted and even encouraged 
acts of excess and a lifestyle that, like Violetta’s, seemed both glamorous 
and slightly out of control, the waltz always threatening to become a 
danse macabre, while Edith Wharton’s ‘strange hangers-on’ were cer- 
tainly reincarnated ın some of the psychics, trainers and gurus to whom 
Diana turned for help. 


And then the fatal man appeared in the form of Dodi Al Fayed. Whether 
he was really suited to this role we shall never know. She might have, as 
was rumoured, intended to retire from public life to live in idyllic, albeit 
jet-setting happiness and become simply a wife and mother—a pro- 
nouncement that does cast a rather ambiguous light on the strength of 
her commitment to the causes she had made her own. On the other hand, 
it might have all gone horribly wrong, so that, ten years down the line, 
we might have known that she had embarked on a series of less and less 
‘suitable’ relationships, seeking, like ageing film stars before her, a series 
of ever more bizarre consorts, gigolos and toy boys. Dodi Al Fayed, who 
was older than she, was, of course, no toy boy. Neither did he seem quite 
to match the Byronic ideal of doomed romantic hero, although his 
lifestyle did, as it rurned out, transform him, however unintentionally, 
all too completely into the ‘fatal man’. 


Yet precisely because the love of Princess Diana and Dodi Al Fayed was 
extinguished seemingly at the very moment of its copsummation, it 
becomes forever operatic. It fits with a long Western tradition of doomed 
love, of romantic passion inextricably linked to death; it 1s a reworking of 
Romeo and Juliet, of Tristan and Isolde, of Wuthering Heights, Anna 
Karenina and Daphne du Maurier’s Rebecca. For this reason it touched a 
deep, unconscious chord. Like the real life drama of the suicides of Mayer- 
ling, this tragedy will surely be the raw material for films, for theatre, for 
whatever art forms there are in a hundred years tıme. Unfortunately, 
musically it is more likely to be Andrew Lloyd Webber than Verdi. 


This aspect of the Diana myth effectively occludes any concerns or doubts 
that could be labelled ‘feminist’. Glamorized, tragic, operatic love is so 
potent thar, caught up in it, we no longer worry about whether Diana 
really was, after all, a feminist icon, a woman reaching for independence, 
and refusing the humiliating traditional role of virtuous but betrayed 
wife—e role still seemingly much in fashion in the Conservative Party. 


Soap Opera 


So we had ‘Candle in the Wind’ rather than Le Traviate—the title of 
which means “The Misled’. This was opera, but it was also soap opera. If 
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opera is very often melodrama dignified by music, then soap opera is 
melodrama domesticated. We have long grown used to the idea that the 
whole Royal Family has become a soap opera, and there can be little 
more to say about this, other than that Diana played the familiar role of 
the heroine who becomes the evil woman, only to then undergo further 
transformations into the strong woman, the survivor, a heroine of a dif- 
ferent kind. 


Soap opera characters must invite the identification of an audience if they 
are to be truly successful; and Diana was perfect for this, since she 
embodied in her person a number of contradictory, even incompatible, 
roles. To begin with she was simply the ingenue, the fairy princess, but 
she rapidly became mother, crazy neurotic, wife betrayed, self-obsessed 
narcissist, glamour star, woman struggling for independence, survivor 
and—latterly—saint, strong woman, and even political interventionist. 
This excess, this surfeit, amplified by the media, meant that she became 
a living simulacrum, that 1s to say, a copy without an original, a multiple 
personality with no ‘real’ Diana to which her public could turn. But that 
did not matter; on the contrary, it made her more than ever an object of 
fascination and multiple identifications. It 1s hardly surprising that so 
many women expressed grief at her passing, queued to sign books of con- 
dolence and left flowers, prayers, candles and poems, for she was any- 
thing and everything. Or at least her image was. And yet what does it say 
about our ideas of beauty if so many women of all creeds and colours 
identified with a woman who was white, blonde, tall and slim, the most 
traditional style of beauty. 


This image was a massive wish-fulfilment. For ıt had two completely 
contradictory messages for the public. To the unhappy divorcée, to the 
bulimic wracked with guilt, to the betrayed lover, to the woman of a cer- 
tun age, it seemed to say, on the one hand: to be rich and beautiful does 
not make you happy; but it also said, if you suffer maybe you can be like 
her. There was consolation of a conservative kind in her at times obvious 
musery; yet her looks and wealth cast a veil of glamour over even the 
dreariest chapters of her life—which is also the role of soap opera. It is 
about ‘ordinary people’, but the very fact that they are actually television 
stars or personalities removes their ‘ordinary’—life and death—prob- 
lems from the very realms of ordinariness they were supposed to repre- 
sent. Thus the Diana myth, while appeæring to address the contradictory 
nature of women’s lives today undermined its own potential radicalism 
by burying ıt in glamour and melodrama. 


What was even worse was the way in which some commentators—femi- 
nists, if you can believe 1t—hailed the outpouring of emotion as the 
‘feminization’ of British culture. This was surely the greatest insult of 
all. It reaffirmed a reactionary stereotype of women as the only sex with 
tear ducts, the only ones who ‘care’. We could only become a more ‘car- 
ing’ society, went the argument, if we were a ‘feminized’ society. This is 
one of the worst pseudo-feminist clichés ın the book: the idea that men 
are incapable ever of feeling, or caring or of nurturing. Anyone who really 
believes that had better give up on any hope for women—or for that 
matter, for the human race. 
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Don’t Cry For Me, Cry For Gran Britannia 


Immediately after the event ‘Diana’s death’, a swarm of ‘pundits’ tried to 
make sense of the apparent ‘out-pouring’ of grief. In a particularly unen- 
lightening round-table discussion in the Observer, for example, Stuart 
Hall said it meant something complicated, while Simon Jenkins said ıt 
didn’t mean anything much at all. 


It seems that many individuals felt able to revisit and work through 
tragedies and losses of their own in the context of this shocking public 
event. Perhaps, as some cynics suggested at the time, ıt also revealed an 
emptiness in the lives of those who had felt so bound up with Diana’s life 
without having ever met her. (For those who had met and been charmed 
by her, the situation was clearly different.) 


The Church of England seemed to take heart from the unexpected and at 
least partly spontaneous creation of a kind of secular religion, or religios- 
ity, but surely the reaction to Diana’s death revealed rather the extent to 
which official Christianity in Britain has become almost entirely bank- 
rupt, unable to connect with the lives of most people in any meaningful 
way. For me, one of the most profoundly depressing aspects of the events 
was just this empty religiosity. It may seem unfair, or in Linda Grant's 
terms ‘elitist’ to dismiss as empty the way in which millions of individ- 
uals sought to express genuine grief. Yet ıt was rather indulgent, for if ıt 
was ‘compassion’, it had no ‘hard edge’. I always thought that religion— 
or any decent secular philosophy, for that matter—involved rules, pre- 
cepts and beliefs that were bound sometimes to be bard to follow. 
Mourning for Diana, by contrast, was soft-centred in the extreme. It 
seemed simply to be, if we are to believe the media, an outpouring of ‘car- 
ing’, an expression of ‘emotion’ (but what emotion’) without an accom- 
panying clear morality or set of spiritual beliefs. What was really so great 
about all this vague and formless emotion? Far from rejoicing as some 
have done, at the way in which the ectoplasm of emotion enveloped the 
land, I am appalled by the fatuous idea that the expression of emotion— 
any emotion—is in and of itself a good. Emotion, divorced from and 
devoid of content is not simply vacuous but dangerous. 


One of the hidden agendas may have been—as some suggested—a gen- 
eralized regret for eighteen years of Thatcherism. I suspect that many 
people in Britain do now regard those eighteen years as being years of 
missed opportunity and a decline in public values; but, as opinion polls 
show, the British seem to want goodness and ‘caring’ without hard 
choices: the NHS, but low—or preferably ao—taxes; better working con- 
ditions, but no trades unions; fair shares and better times for all, but no 
redistribution of wealth; a society stripped of deference, but Hed/o/ mag- 
azine wall-to-wall. Grief for Diana expressed that perfectly. You could 
emote all you wanted without having to give anything up. 


The media, as Mark Lawson pointed out, put a brilliant spin on things. 
At first, the media was the villain: paparazzi had hounded the Princess to 
her death, and they had done so because the tabloids, like the insatiable 
plant in Little Shop of Horrors, demanded ever more food in the shape of 
human lives to satisfy their hunger. For a moment it even seemed as if 
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the grieving public was itself to blame for having read the tabloids in the 
first place. Soon however, the spotlight was turned on the hateful, out- 
of-date Royals. 


This was the expression of ‘feeling’ at its worst. There was something 
very unpleasant about the way in which the Royal Family was bullied 
and hounded for not displaying emotion of a sort the tabloids approved 
of—and I say that as a convinced republican. It was shoddy and cheap 
to attempt to police the Queen’s emotions, or at least their public 
expression. 


The big blame story became the Royal Famuly’s inability to move with 
the times, and one of the more permanent ‘lessons’ to be drawn from 
Diana’s death was that the House of Windsor must be reformed. This 
was possibly the most depressing aspect of the whole affair: that an 
opportunity for finally getting rid of the whole fake pageantry and un- 
democratic claptrap of the monarchy was missed; instead Diana may 
have saved the monarchy rather than consigning 1t to where it belongs, 
the dustbin of history. Irony indeed. The Prime Minister’s intervention 
in the crisis of the monarchy, which included lending it public relations 
advice, would ensure its future essentially unchanged, we were told. The 
myth performed the further task of appearsng to address outworn privi- 
lege, while actually strengthening it. 


The Politics of Diana’s Death 


The Prime Minister, Tony Blair, played an important role in encouraging 
the expression of emotion by his own reaction to the death of the ‘People’s 
Princess’, and managed to create the impression that there was a link 
between the nation’s mourning of Diana and the victory of the Labour 
Party in the election on 1 May. The rejoicing on election night seemed to 
be an outpouring of relief that the country had finally got rid of those 
embarrassing, seedy, unpleasant, clapped-out Tories, and the election 
night ‘myth’ obscured the fact that—wonderful to relate—we had done ıt 
without ditching any of their policies! A brilliant squaring of the circle 
had been magically achieved, but what this really meant in terms of 
unchanged monetarist policies is only now beginning to sink in—or 
rather the ‘sutures’ stitching up the wounds are beginning to unravel. 


The Labour Party seems to assume that they won the election because they 
had abandoned anything resembling a ‘left-wing’ policy, but no-one 
knows how many of their supporters voted Labour not just for the ‘mid- 
dle England’ reasons that they no longer felt scared of the unions or 
another ‘winter of discontent’, and not just to get rid of a hated govern- 
ment, but because they hoped that the Labour Party would prove more 
radical in government than in opposition. Such hopes have so far been 
disappointed. There have been some encouraging :nitiatives—promises 
of an ethical foreign policy, the relaxation of immigration rules, an en- 
lightened attitude to lesbians and gay men, a more positive view of 
Europe—bur these have been outweighed by an alarming tendency to 
bow to pressures from the Right, and the seamless continuation of 
neoliberal economic policies such as privatization, ‘flexible’ labour mar- 
kets and a refusal to budget properly for health and education. 
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The link to Princess Diana is in the domination of emotion over content, 
and in the individualization of collective issues. Tony Blair appealed, and 
continues to appeal to formless, vague yearnings for an undefined good. 
The Labour Party 1s identified as the person of Tony Blair himself: in his 
On the Record television ‘apology’ on 16 November for the events sur- 
rounding his government’s exemption of Formula One motor-racing from 
the ban on tobacco sponsorship and the £1 million donation to Labour 
Party funds by its major entrepreneur, he said ‘trust me’—not ‘trust the 
Labour Party’: ‘I am a pretty straight guy”—- didn’t get it all wrong”— 
In the end the country has got to look at me and decide whether the person 
they believed ın is the same person they have got now’ [italics mine]. His 
evangelical style has been noted, and the Evita/Diana/Blair axis mobilizes 
the emotions of the crowd ın the service of what Stuart Hall named as 
‘authoritarian populism’—1n this case the continuation of Thatcherism 
by other means. The link between Diana's death and Blair’s government 
may be tenuous, but the feelings were mobilized to create the impression 
that the ‘caring’, ‘unified’ narion in grief was the same nation that voted 
Tony Blair into power, and that in showing its feelings, the nation some- 
how endorsed Blair’s ‘vision’—whatever that really is. 


For me, therefore, the hidden, oblique politics of Diana’s death were pro- 
foundly conservative. They masqueraded as progressive, but they were 
populist. They claimed to be modern, reforming, a call for change, but 
they were undemocratic and intolerant. The last, and most serious aspect 
was the way in which her own best acts and interests were mobilized in 
the interests of charity. 


Charity and a Multitude of Sins 


The years of Tory rule saw a concerted and continuous onslaught on 
the very notion of the public sphere. All collective, state provision was 
rubbished; the idea that progressive taxes constituted a fair and rational 
method of redistributing wealth was denounced; the thought that any- 
one had a responsibility to do anything for anyone other than their ‘fam- 
ily’ was sidelined. The way in which, for example, Tony Blair defended 
Harriet Harman’s decision to send her son to a selective school was to say 
that of course she would do her best for ‘her children’. The idea that 
doing ‘your best’ for your own children might involve damaging the 
prospects of other people's children was right outside the frame. The real- 
ity—that universal free education, without any of the fudges of opted- 
out schools and so on, only works if everyone signs up to 1t—was never 
mentioned. For Tony Blair as for Mrs Thatcher, it seems as if there is no 
such thing as society—we have a duty only to our own families; a narrow 
creed 1f ever there was one. 


This 1s a good example of the way ın which debate has narrowed as the 
public sphere has declined, and, sadly, what the good Princess Diana did 
has acted to reinforce these assumptions. No one would wish to belittle 
the importance of her gesture in shaking hands with a patient with AIDS. 
That did enormous good. No one would deny that her patronage of 
Centre Point, the charity for the young homeless, that her campaign for 
the abolition of land-mines and that the other causes to which she 
devoted herself were beneficial and often brave. 
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Yet ıt would seem that her work has also acted to reinforce the idea that 
Charity can substitute for the public sphere. The shortfall in public 
spending in all the important areas of life that effect us so much is to con- 
tinue. The only way—and the only corrat way, it seems—in which the 
gaping void can be filled is by Charity, because in charitable giving the 
individual chooses how to spend her or his money. It is not taken away by 
the State; the giver makes the choice. 


Unfortunately the giver too often does not make the choice, and charit- 
able giving has declined even if the Princess Diana Memorial fund 1s 
awash with lucre and the Lottery mounts up. Of course, the obscene man- 
ner in which the arts are to be funded by what has often been termed a vol- 
untary tax on the poor, shows how much, or rather how little, this 
government, like the last, really cares about the arts. Buc in the context of 
Princess Diana, the message of the myth is that Charity is good, the State 
bad. We are good, and we feel good if we give to charity; but the State is 
greedy and authoritarian if it takes these matters out of our hands. Yet 
surely, it would be more rational, honest and adult, if, ın voting (we hope) 
for a better NHS and education system, we also recognized that we have 
thereby signed up to a financial contribution to these public goods. 


The emphasis on charity ignores one of the hardest-learned lessons of the 
nineteenth century: that charity simply does not work. Throughout the 
whole of the Victorian epoch, successive governments, reformers and 
moralists clung desperately to the idea that state intervention was an evil 
and that charity was and must be the only route for the amelioration of 
poverty and misery. The utter failure of charity to do this job pushed 
Parliament slowly and painfully towards the state intervention that now, 
one hundred years later, is being inexorably destroyed. Read Dickens if 
you want an accurate picture of the charitable society. 


One of the media gurus who had a field day in the wake of Diana’s death 
was che psychologist Oliver James. On an edition of Radio 4's Moral 
Maze he was moved to yelp rather desperately that Tony Blair had got it 
all wrong; it wasn’t that we needed to get back to traditional morality, or 
rather we couldn’t because this was what late capitalism did—it created 
atomized societies, it split up families and destroyed communities in 108 
search for profit. The only solution he suggested, in an article in the 
Guardian, was a more caring form of neo-capitalism, which to some of us 
may seem like a contradiction ın terms. 


Lastly, there is the riddle of why Linda Grant and others believed that 
anyone who didn’t sign up to the grief-for-Diana syndrome was an elitist 
member of a ‘Left’ that couldn’t cope with feeling. It seemed particularly 
strange that this grossly reactionary stereotype should be mobilized at a 
tıme when ‘the Left’ 1s ın such utter disarray. 


This was possible because the rump of the Left—and it is hard even to 
define who or what this is—has been marginalized so completely that 
today it plays the hopeless role of Cassandra, the prophetess who was 
doomed never to be believed. So thoroughly has the very idea of anything 
resembling socialism been rubbished that those who attempt to speak in 
or renew its discourse cannot be heard; it 1s the babbling of madness. The 
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disintegration of the Soviet Union and its evident corruption has been 
the excuse for the rise of a doctrine that nothing other than what is can 
ever be—the end of history. There is no alternative to monetarism even if 
as a doctrine ıt 1s far emptier than socialism and spawns regimes every bit 
as corrupt as the USSR. 


In the case of Diana's death, ‘the Left’ could be attacked also because 
socialism was a product of the Enlightenment that it 1s now fashionable 
to demonize as a terroristic project: there was never ‘reason’, there was 
only a different form of domination masquerading as rational. Thus grief 
for Diana privileges the values of feeling over reason and is therefore a 
good, whereas ideas associated with socialism, such as justice and equal- 
ity, make a fatal claim to rationality and are therefore bad. 


Into this massive vacuum of thought step the twin figures of Tony Blair 
and Princess Diana. And, just as ‘Candle in the Wind’ reduces the whole 
complex story of Diana to one single, easy sob, so the myth of the 
‘People’s Princess’ condenses the whole complex political challenge of 
our times into one poignant moment of regret without real change. 


In his novel, The Unbearable Lightness of Bang, Milan Kundera explored 
the idea of how bearable, how ‘light’ the sorrows and tragedies of the 
affluent society at one level seem.* Likewise, in her analysis of soap opera, 
Ten Ang saw the genre as expressive above all of the sorrow thar has no 
name, of the vague grief and discontents of the welfare societies of the 
West.’ In the week after the car crash that killed Princess Diana and 
Dodi Al Fayed, ıt was surely just this unbearable lightness of being that 
poured out, our grief that the consumer society, which claims to offer us 
everything we could ever want, actually gives us so little. Princess Diana 
embodied that unbearable lightness, the suppressed consciousness of an 
emptiness at the heart of our coarse and philistine society. 


As we wept for Diana we forgot how we kicked the homeless and loathed 
the poor. We forgot that the other side of the coin of Diana-worship is 
the bullying of the Royal Family into public displays of grief, just as 
emotional support for Louise Woodward went hand in hand with in- 
tolerance and even violence towards 1nodrviduals who failed to express 
‘adequate’ support for her, and coincided with the renewed demonization 
of the two disturbed ten-year olds who killed the toddler Jamie Bulger. 


Instead we were wafted to the heavens, and Diana smiled upon us, as in 
one of those Catholic oleographs in which rays of light surround the saint 
like bolts of lightning. Diana’s halo was our halo. Indeed, Diana us our 
halo, and we wore her with pride. 


4 Milan Kundera, The Unbasrable Lightuass of Betug, London 1985. 
3 Ien Ang, Watcheag Dallas, London 1980. 
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Sterilization and Propaganda 


Late in August this year, a message was widely broadcast by the interna- 
tional media. Filing their reports out of Stockholm, journalists from 
around the world presented their readers and viewers with the news that 
between 1934 and 1976, tens of thousands of people—more than 90 per 
cent of whom were women—were victims of sterilization policies ın the 
Nordic countries. Supposedly, these repressive policies constituted the 
hidden side of the construction of the emblematic Scandinavian welfare 
state. 


There was one source for this news story, an article published 1n Sweden's 
most influential daily newspaper, Dagens Nyheter, on 20 August—foll- 
owed by a second article the next day.’ The articles, written by the news- 
paper's journalist, Maciej Zaremba, stated that 63,000 Swedes, 40,000 
Norwegians and 6,000 Danes had been sterilized. The sterilizations were 
motivated both by racist thinking on eugenics and, later, by economic 
motives—poverty was seen as caused by genetic inferiority, and poor peo- 
ple who burdened the public purse should not be allowed to procreate. 


The most important aspect of Zaremba’s articles, however, was his very 
specific interpretation of these policies. In his view, the sterilization poli- 
cies demonstrate that the Swedish welfare state was a ‘myth’ which 
should now finally be laid to rest. He claimed thar the sterilizations were 
pomarily a soctal-democratic project, and a logical outgrowth of the 
construction of the welfare state, indeed one of its underlying ‘founda- 
tions’. He went on to hint at an ideological affinity between 
Scandinavian social democracy and Nazism: “What were the connections 
between the ideology of Nordic social democracy and that of national 
socialism?’ Zaremba’s obvious aim was to use this horrible history of 
forced sterilizations and racist thinking among Swedish authorities and 
politicians to discredit the welfare state. 


In Britain, the media reaction to the story published by Dagens Nybeter 
was typified by an article in the Guerdien, written by Jonathan Freed- 





* Maciej Zaremba, “Rasren 1 valfarden’, Dagess Nybæsr, 20 August 1997, ‘De olbosamma 
skars bort’, Dagens Nybæer, 21 August 1997. Zarembe’s articles were published in Dagens 
Nybecor's cultural section, which has traditionally bad a left-liberal onentatton It 1s a sign 
of the ideological tum to the Right ın Sweden that this treditionally progressive forum 
was the vehicle for Zaremba's attack on the welfare stare. 
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land.? ‘All over Scandinavia’, Freedland asserts, faithfully reproducing 
Dagens Nybeter’s framing of the story, ‘people are facing up to the stan 
now spreading over their snow-white self-image, as they discover that 
their governments spent decades executing a chilling plan to purify the 
Nordic race, nurturing the strong and eradicating the weak’. He then 
embarked on a blanket assault on the British Left, claiming that ‘con- 
tempt for ordinary people and outright racism were two of the defining 
creeds of British socialism’. This article portrayed the well-known 
racism of several leading Fabian and liberal thinkers as characteristic of 
the Left as a whole, while demonizing progressive scientists, apparently 
unaware that it was precisely people like J.D. Bernal who helped to dis- 
credit racist ideas at a time when they were quite generally accepted by 
mainstream opinion.’ The Webbs, Freedland claims with unintentional 
comedy, were alarmed by British troops’ performance in the Boer War, 
where they ‘had taken a good kicking at the hands of the black man’. 
Figures on the Left are tainted by the vaguest association with eugenics; 
the trouble began with Darwin, says Freedland, and then remarks darkly, 
and as it happens incorrectly, that Marx ‘dedicated an early edition of Das 
Kapital to none other than Charles Darwin.’ Indeed, it is now time, 
according to Freedland, to finally tell the truth about socialism: for too 
long, ‘leftists, historians and everyone else have drawn a veil over Adolf 
Hitler's naming of his creed National Socialism. It has been dismissed as 
a perverse PR trick of the Führer’s, as if Nazism and socialism represented 
opposite faiths’, In fact, socialism with its faith in science and the wis- 
dom of the elite, ‘contained the seeds of the atrocities that were to come 
later.’ For such propagandistic purposes, the news about the sterilization 
campaigns in Scandinavia seems to have broken at just the right 
moment. 


As we shall see, however, the story published by Dagens Nyheter was not 
news in the proper sense. Let us look first briefly at the history of steril- 
izations ın Sweden, and how other observers have reacted to Zaremba’s 
interpretation of them, and then proceed to the question of how this 
became a sensational news story, and what ideological considerations 
may have been involved in this process. 


Sterilization Campaigns in Sweden 


In the articles in Dagens Nybeter, no clear distinction was made between 
sterilizations as such and forced sterilizations. Zaremba claimed that out 
of the total number of 63,000 sterilizations ın Sweden between 1935 and 
1975, an unspecified number—‘tens of thousands’—were forced steril- 
izations. The way substantial segments of the international media have 
treated the figures, however, is by saying that all 63,000 cases were 
forced sterilizations on government orders, or by not making any dis- 
tinction between these categories. 
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One of the main sources for both of Zaremba’s articles was the book, 
Exgeascs and the Welfare State.4 One of the co-authors of that book, 
Norwegian professor Nils Roll-Hansen, strongly reacted against the 1de- 
ological spin Zaremba had put on the history of sterilizations in 
Scandinavia. In an article published in the Norwegian daily Aftenposten, 
Roll-Hansen takes issue with Zaremba’s whole interpretation of the his- 
torical record.> Zaremba’s ‘rendering of the facts is adjusted to suit an 
altogether unreasonable interpretation of the historical record’, he 
writes, concluding that the number of cases of forced sterilization was 
substantially lower than that given by Zaremba. Roll-Hansen does not 
give an exact figure, but says chat the figure of 40,000 attributed to 
Zaremba is in any case ‘strongly exaggerated’. In the same article, Roll- 
Hansen goes on to point out: ‘Among what receives little attention in 
Zaremba’s articles is the fact that most social democrats, in contrast with 
many conservatives and centrists, explicitly distanced themselves from 
and condemned Nazi Germany’s racial theories and policies in the 
19308’. 


Two other co-authors of Ewgenics and the Welfare State, Swedish historians 
Gunnar Broberg and Mattias Tydén, claim in an article published in 
Dagens Nybeter, that between 1935 and 1975 there may well have been as 
many as 20,000 cases of sterilization in Sweden where some form of coer- 
cion was involved—and the large majority of these cases occurred before 
1960. “That is a high figure’, they observe, ‘but it is substantially lower 
than the routine “63,000”. 


Needless to say, it is difficult to establish the crue number of coerced 
sterilizations—all figures should be treated as approximations. In any 
case, the victims of these policies were terrifyingly numerous; what is at 
issue 18 not the fact that these appalling violations of individual rights 
occurred in vast numbers, but rather how they should be rnterpreted—as 
something that was charactenstic of the welfare state, as Zaremba 
claims, or rather as an example of retrograde and oppressive practices 
that were overcome as modern welfare reforms were enacted, as a result of 
popular struggle in the post-war years. 


There is no denying that the social democrats were responsible for the 
sterilization policies, being the party in power from 1932 and for a long 
period after that—periodically in coalition with one or more of the 
centre-right parties. However, the relevant laws were adopted—in 
1935 and 1941—with virtually complete political consensus. When 
the sterilization legislation became significantly more repressive, 
with the new law enacted in 1941, Sweden was governed by a broad 
coalition government, and the legislative initiative came from the jus- . 
tice department, whose minister was a representative of the centrist 


peasant party. 





4 Nils Roll-Hansen, Gunnar Broberg and Maruas Tydén, Exgenas and the Walfare State. 
Starrixatson Policy m Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland, Bast Lansing, Michigan 1996. 
> Nils Roll-Hansen, “Misvisende om nordisk sterilisering’, Afteapester, 8 September 1997 
é Gunnar Broberg, Matuiss Tydén, ‘Kunskapen fanns—men ingen reagerade’, Dagens 
Nybeter, 13 September 1997. 
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But the most important aspect of the relation between these policies and 
the modern welfare state, as writer Sven Lindqvist remarks in a response 
to Zaremba’s articles, is the opposite of what is now claimed.’ Drawing 
on a number of international comparative studies of eugenic policies, 
Lindqvist shows that the eugenics ideology outlived both the intellec- 
tual critique directed against it in the 1930s and the Nazi Holocaust. 
What it could not cope with, however, were the welfare reforms of the 
post-war years. The groups of marginalized, impoverished people on 
whom the sterilizations were perpetrated, with hysteria-mongering on 
the part of politicians and doctors about their profligate breeding and 
how they would gradually come to outnumber the ‘genetically 
healthy’ —that is, the comfortably off—‘disappeared’ when school 
lunches were freely distributed, housing standards were improved, child 
allowances were instituted, full employment was upheld and public 
health care became accessible to everyone. 


Of course, there were still vast differences ın income and well-being, but 
welfare reforms made it obvious—es it should have been all along—that 
if material circumstances improved, then so did health and educational 
standards and everything else. This, Lindqvist observes, was what in the 
end managed to undermine the eugenicists’ position: ‘General welfare 
was not a result of eugenic policies, as the eugenicists believed; instead, 
it was the welfare state that abolished the sterilization programs by 
undoing the rationale behind them.’ 


In another response to Zaremba’s articles, writer Göran Greider makes 
the ımportant point that after assuming power in the early 1930s, the 
Swedish social democrats—while evidently affected by eugenic thinking 
and certainly not free from repressive tendencies—had to struggle 
against entrenched forms of thinking that permeated Swedish bureau- 
cracy. It was this older form of thinking, which regarded the poor as infe- 
rior people whose way of life should be corrected by the authorities, that 
provided the ideological underpinning for the sterilization programmes. 
The welfare reforms of the post-war years, especially from the 1960s 
onwards, were enacted in radical opposition to such old-style ideas. “The 
social democrats cannot be absolved from guilt with regard to the steril- 
ization issue’, Greider observes, ‘But it is misleading to see the steriliza- 
tions as a fundamental part of the labour movement’s welfare policies. 
They constituted a last relic of the older forms of social policy thinking, 
which gis democracy still had to fight against ın the 1940s and 
19508’. 


It was not until the 1960s that a modern welfare state could be built in 
greater freedom from this ideological heritage. “Today this “young” wel- 
fare state 1s 1n the process of being dismantled under pressure from 
neoliberal and conservative forces’, Greider observes. “We are moving 
back again towards the view held a century ago of the poor, the unem- 
ployed and the disabled as being parasites and unwilling to work. It 1s 


7 Sven Lindqvist, ‘Wilfard stoppade stenlisermngar’, Dagens Nybø, 30 August 1997 
Lindqvist ıs the anchor of, among other books, Extermsnate All the Brates (London 1997) 
which deals with the historical roots of European racism. 

3 Goran Greider, ‘En kvarleva från aldre tinkande’, Dagens Nyheter, 24 September 1997 


tragic that a necessary, but thus far completely ahistorical, sterilization 
debate risks speeding up this retreat to older forms of thinking’. 

In conclusion, the most obvious characteristic thar separates the steril- 
ization policies from general welfare policies is thar the former were an 
instrument of oppression, instituted from above by powerful authorities, 
whereas the latter were a result of popular, democratic struggle, forced 
upon the authorities through the growing democratization of society ın 
the post-war era. 


Exploiting the Sterilization Issue 


The question that needs to be asked is: why did this issue become sensa- 
tional news at this particular point in time? Since little or nothing of 
what Dagens Nybeter’s journalist presented in his articles was actually 
news, it boils down to the particular spin he put on the story, and how 
that prompted his newspaper to massively publicize it. The case 1s inter- 3 
esting, since no article published ın a Swedish newspaper has ever 
received anything remotely like the attention bestowed upon Zaremba’s 
first piece ın Dageas Nybster. Obviously, something was at work here, and 
a closer look at the story might yield interesting insights into the work- 
1ngs of the mass media. 


The sterilization policies have been brought to public attention ın 
Sweden from time to time, without, however, causing Dagens Nybeter or 
the international media to seize on the issue. Mostly, though not exclu- 
sively, when the issue has been dealt with, it has been in left-wing publi- 
cations lacking the influence and assumed credibility of a media outlet 
like Dagens Nybeter. 


For example, as far back as in 1972, writer Jan Myrdal wrote a lengthy 
article about the Swedish Institute for Racial Biology—established in 
1922, with the entire political establishment, including the social 
democrats, ın solid agreement on the need for it—detailing ts history of 
racist propaganda, and the connection between the eugenics ideology 
peddled by the Institute and the sterilization policies. The Swedish 
bureaucracy was imbued with racist thinking and fantasies about the 
superiority of the ‘Nordic race’, from the late-nineteenth century 
through the mid-twentieth century, Myrdal observed. The article was 
published ın a left-wing magazine, and later reprinted in a book.9 


In 1976, a left-wing magazine, Pockettidusagen R, devoted an entire num- 
ber to the sterilization scandal. Journalist Jan Guillou raised the issue of 
Swedish eugenics and sterilizations on national television in the early 
1980s. In 1990, another journalist, Bosse Lindquist, made a thoroughly 
researched radio documentary about the sterilization programmes, con- 
taining unique interviews with their victims. He then expanded his doc- 
umentary, which was broadcast on national public radio, into a book. In 
September 1991, the social-democratic national daily newspaper, 
Aftoxbladet, published a chapter from the book, dealing with the history ` 
of sterilizations and the ideology of racial hygiene in Sweden. 





9 Jan Myrdal, Ideologi for ambetet’, Ord eh Bild, no. 6, 1972; repented 10 Shersftstallucag 
4, Norstedts/Stockholm 1973, pp 120-34 
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These examples from the media are matched by academic research on the 
subject, resulting in a number of books from the mid-1970s on. 
Historians Gunnar Broberg and Mattias Tydén conclude in their article 
in Dagens Nybster mentioned above that there were few facts in Zaremba’s 
articles ‘that had not been presented before in earlier research and report- 
ing’. All of the relevant information was readily available around 1990. 


As the international media focused attention on the sensational ‘new’ story, 
Zaremba and his editor were interviewed countless times about the history 
of stertlizations in Sweden. Jan Guillou, one of Sweden’s most well-known 
journalists, and one who had dealt with the issue before, was also contacted 
by the BBC, as he explained in an article ın Aftonbladet 1° However, when he 
gave his view of the issue, saying that Dagens Nybeter’s story was not news, 
that the sterilization policies were discussed in left-wing publications in 
the 1970s, as well as on the most popular current affairs broadcast on 
national public television in the 1980s, and on national public radio as late 
as 1990, what he said was ‘impossible to broadcast’ because of the spin 
already put on the story—namely, that Dagens Nybeter had made a sensa- 
tional discovery, and that the welfare state was to blame for the steriliza- 
tions. ‘My colleagues at the BBC were, of course, disappointed to hear such 
views and explained, very frankly, that they would have to try to solicit 
comments from other observers. That did not surprise me at all’, Guillou 
remarked. This ıs a case that speaks volumes about modern journalism, he 
observes, since Dageas Nyheter managed to stir a massive debate where both 
television and radio had failed—and the reason was the ideological spin 
that Dagens Nyheter very consciously put on the story. 


Until Zaremba used the history of sterilizations in Sweden in order to 
discredit the welfare state, Dagens Nybeter had not deemed the subject 
worthy of much attention. In fact, as late as the early 1990s, this distin- 
guished newspaper turned down offers to publish freelance material on 
the issue, with the explicit motivation that the sterilization policies were 
already well known and not newsworthy." Obviously, how news quali- 
fies as news 1s an intriguing matter, intimately bound up with ideologi- 
cal considerations. In this case, the idea that the welfare stare ıs an 
instrument of oppression is something which the neoliberal editorial 
pages of the country’s press drool over. 


In Sweden today, as in many parts of the world, the welfare state is under 
sustained political artack. The welfare reforms of the post-war years are 
being hollowed out and rolled back, as full employment policies have been 
abandoned in favour of inflation-fighting, and the neoliberal agenda 
firmly established as the framework for policy-making. This ıs the politi- 
cal background to Dagens Nyheter’s sudden interest in Sweden's gruesome 
history of forced sterilizations. Earlier observers had somehow failed to 
make the connection between oppressive policies like forced sterilizations, 
and progressive welfare reforms aimed at increasing people's freedom and 
autonomy, and therefore, what they said was simply not useful for propa- 
gandistic purposes, and thus never played up as sensational news. 





10 Jan Guillou, ‘DN lyckades med fejk och lögner, A/tembledet, 2 September 1997. 
11 See Mane Louise Samuelsson, ‘Steriliseringen enbart nyhet for nyhetemakarna’, Sovnthe 
Dagblada, 28 August 1997 


Indeed, Dagens Nybeter's ideological framing of this issue seems to fit 
the very definition of propeganda. The newspaper's journalist takes a 
historical example like the forced sterilizations, which everyone is 
rightly upset about and appalled by and which, moreover, had been 
given too little media attention, and crafts an interpretation of it 
which serves as an ideological cover for the dismantling of the welfare 
State now in process. What the newspaper 1s doing, one can ın fact 
claim, 1s using the fate of victims of past oppression to direct attention 
away from what 1s happening right now to these same victims’ present- 
day counterparts—the growing numbers of poor and marginalized 
people, victims of the neoliberal anti-welfare policies peddled day after 
day on the editorial pages of Dagens Nyheter and other establishment 
media. 


Just as the mainstream media were blind to—or supportive of—the ster- 
ilzation campaigns when they were being implemented, and only found © 
them worthy of discussion when they became ideologically serviceable, 
so today they are wilfully blind to, if not supportive of, what 1s again 
being done to the weakest groups in society. And, no doubt, thirty or 
forty years down the line, the ideological managers might ask, with 
appropriate vibrato in their voices, how it was that everyone could 
silently accept the dismantling of the welfare state in the 1990s, if sucha 
position were to become ideologically useful to them ın future. (One 
good thing about this campaign, however, 1s that the victums of the ster- 
ilization policies may now receive compensation from the government, 
something which should have happened long ago had the media 
assumed their elementary responsibilities.) 


The Role of the Global Media 


Another important question ıs why the international media seized on the 
story as it was framed by Dagexs Nyheter. What was it about the framing 
of the story that caused this attention to focus intensively—for a few 
fleeting moments—on Sweden and the country’s history of sterilization 
policies? Such global media attention given to a. single article in a 
Swedish newspaper is in every way unique and unprecedented. And 
needless to say, none of the many responses to Zaremba’s articles that 
have been published in Sweden will be relayed to a global audience by 
CNN, BBC and other powerful global news outlets. 


Sweden became, in the post-war years, a symbol of the modern welfare 
state, and as such, it certainly plays, to some extent, an ideological role to 
people in other countries. So the portrayal of the Swedish welfare state as 
racist and oppressive would seem to fit well with the ideological agenda 
of the global media conglomerates—‘the ideology of the infallible mar- 
ketplace, a virtual civic religion in the United States and in the world in 
the 1990s’, as media critic Robert McChesney has characterized it.'? It 
certainly fits with the neoliberal message that we should all give up 
hope, that the public sector is inherently bad or oppressive and should be 
rolled back ever further, while as much as possible of social life should be 
left to the rule of the market. 





™ Robert W McChesney, Corporats Modsa and the Threat to Democracy, New York 1997, p. 44 
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Indeed, the ‘news’ about the oppressive nature of the Swedish welfare 
state may serve as an ideological weapon against people in many parts of 
the world who are struggling to preserve hard-won social gains in the 
face of the global onslaught of free market ideology and growing private 
power. In Britain, it is important for the progress of New Labour that 
such gains and aspirations are forgotten—and how better to ensure this 
than to tar them with the brush of fascism. So perhaps this goes some 
way towards explaining why the international media seized the story 
published by Dagens Nybeter ın August 1997 with such ardour. 
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Boris Kagarlitsky 


The Unfinished Revolution 


On the topic of the Russian Revolution, it might appear that everything 
worth saying has already been seid. Both critics and defenders of the revo- 
lution repeat again and again what was already being said and written in 
the 1920s. Throughout the Soviet decades leftists repeatedly cited the 
pronouncements of Trotsky and of his biographer Isaac Deutscher on the 
bureaucratic degeneration of the regime, on the incompleteness of the 
revolutionary process and on the possibility of it being rolled back. Social 
democrats repeated the arguments of Kautsky and Martov concerning the 
premature nature of the Bolshevik experiment and its anti-democratic 
character, while liberals insisted chat an economy not constructed on the 
firm foundations of the market and private property could not be viable. 
It seemed as though the collapse of the Soviet system 1n the years between 
1989 and 1991 would dots all the i’s and conclude the discussion. At least 
on the emotional plane, however, the events of those years turned out to 
be a complete surprise for the ideologues. To propagandists of capitalism, 
the fare of the “Russian experiment’ seemed absolutely natural, but from 
1989 it appeared as though history was mocking the liberals; after con- 
firming all their theories and forecasts, it immediately began to refute 
them. All the promises of a shining future, of dynamic growth and a ‘nor- 
mal economy’, tumed into their opposites. Not one of the ‘positive’ 
recipes has worked, while liberal values are becoming steadily less inter- 
esting to anyone but professional intellectuals. 


It is striking how liberal ideologues bave been forced to turn co the lan- 
guage of Soviet communism, mirroring its arguments. The liberals speak 
of the difficulties of the transition period, of the insufficiently consistent 
implementation of reform policies, of specific mistakes, and finally, of 
resistance and sabotage by hostile forces standing 1n the path of history or 
even trying to turn it back. This ıs not simply because all the ideologues 
of capitalism in Russia, as ın most other East European countries, studied 
in Communist Party schools. Western ‘experts’ who never graduated 
from Soviet Party schools say rhe same. Behind this is their impotence in 
the face of uncomprehended mechanisms of history, along with an inabil- 
ity and unwillingness to give clear answers to concrete questions. 


It 1s not surpnsing that, against this background, the debate about the out- 
come of the Russian Revolution should be unfolding anew. Uncertainty 
about the state of society means that people are forced continually to look 
beck. If everything is meant to be so clear, then why is everything actually 
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so incomprehensible? The examination of the past conceals a fear of the 
future. The discussion is going in circles. Everyone repeats their old argu- 
ments, hoping to find their old theses confirmed by the events of 1989-91. 
Meanwhile, people are confronted by the paradox that, to make sense of the 
past, it is necessary first to try to gain a better understanding of the present. 


The collapse of the Soviet system was not only a fatal blow to the com- 
munist movement, ın whose ideology the Russian Revolution of 1917 
played a central role and for which it created a whole system of myths. 
The damage suffered by social democracy was not less, and in a certain 
sense was even more. Now that left-centrist governments have come to - 
power in many countnes of Europe, this is even more obvious chan 1 

a few years ago in the time of the undivided hegemony of neoliberaism’“ 
Leftists are coming to power, not in order to implement their own pro- 
grammes, but to continue the policies of the neoliberals. In many ways, 
these neophytes of capitalism are more dangerous than ‘normal’ bour- 
geois politicians. Why should the defeat of communism have been 
accompanied by the moral collapse of social democracy, which wasted no 
opportunity to condemn communism? 


The Conditions for Compromise 


Although the ideologues of right-wing social democracy in the West in 
the early years of the century set out to show that, by constantly increasing 
the number of their electoral supporters, left parties would sooner or later 
win the support of the majority of the people and come peacefully to office, 
the fact remains that not a single government of the Left won power in 
Europe before the Russian Revolution of 1917. Perhaps this was no more 
than a coincidence. But the events chat unfolded ın Russia could not fail to 
have an enormous influence on both the bourgeoisie and the working class’ a 
of the West. After 1917, the ideology of social reformism based itself on ~ 
three main premuses: that a society qualitatively different from that of cap- 
italism was in principle possible; that processes of social transformation 
did not have to be revolutionary; and that within the framework of the 
‘mixed economy’ it was essential to unite the democratic achievements of = 
the West with the social achievements of the East. Meanwhile the Western 
workers’ movement rejected the revolutionary path and opted for social 
compromise. But compromise requires a readiness for concessions by both 
sides. The events in Russia frightened not only the bourgeoisie, but also 
significant numbers of workers. The more workers were cold of che cruelty 
of the Bolsheviks, and later of the Soviet regime, the stronger the reformist 
orientation of the majority of workers became. 


In essence, what we see today 1s nothing other than the crisis of the his- 
toric consequences of the Russian Revolution of 1917. The social reforms 
of the post-war era represented a reaction by Western society to this revo- 
lution. Prince Kropotkin reminded Lenin that the revolutionary terror 
delayed the spread of the principles of the French Revolution in Europe - 
by a full eighty years. In Kropotkin’s view, the same would also happen 
with Russian socialism. Lenin undoubtedly saw things differently. But 
of course, subsequent events hinged not only on the terror, but also on 
the system and structures that arose out of the revolution. The Soviet 
model was clearly unsuited to berng reproduced throughout Europe. 
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Like the eighteenth-century French Jacobins, the Bolsheviks were harsh, 
authoritanan, and at times incompetent. But at the same tıme they man- 
aged to achieve changes so far-reaching that their full significance will be 
apparent only after centuries. For all their errors and crimes, both the 
Jacobins and the Bolsheviks inspired millions of people, giving them 
self-esteem and a belief in their own strength. On this level the Russian 
Revolution, for all its authoritarianism, had an immense liberating sig- 
nificance. The fact that people gained a sense of being in control, that 
they became conscious of themselves as participants in historic events 
rather than onlookers, predetermined both the victory of the Reds ın the 
Civil War and the later successes of the USSR. This might be termed the 
‘revolutionary impulse’. However paradoxical ıt might seem, commu- 
nist ideology during the period of industrialization served as a sort of 
Russian substitute for che well-known ‘Protestant ethic’. This is why 
after 1991 the Russian elites—anlike the Chinese ones—in putting an 
end to communism simultaneously did away with the only possible psy- 
chological and ethical preconditions for the development of capitalism. 
Here lies the reason why the ‘Russian reforms’ have failed, while those in 
China have succeeded. And this, perhaps, represents the only historical 
service which the present regime in Moscow has performed. 


The Revolution Postponed 


The influence of the Russian Revolution of 1917 on Western society was 
also enormous, but it turned out to be quite different from what the ideo- 
logues of October had hoped. The Russian experience both impelled the 
ruling classes to make concessions, and at the same time acted as an obsta- 
cle to the search for a distinctive European model of radical social change. 
A solution was found in reformism. The success of the reformist endeav- 
ours was directly proportional to the seriousness of the ‘revolutionary 
blackmail’ embodied in the world communist movement and the ‘Soviet 
menace’. Socialism was able to play a huge role in improving the work- 
ings of capitalism precisely because of its anti~capitalist essence. If social- 
ism had not been a real alternative, if ıt had not had its own economic and 
social logic that could serve as a real basis for the creation of a new society, 
1t would not have been able to develop the ideas and approaches needed 
for successful reform. In order to reform the system, an ideological 
impulse from outside was necessary. If socialist ideology had ceased to be a 
fundamental alternative to capitalism, if the labour movement had lost its 
capacity for aggressive militancy and bad not been capable of determined 
struggle against the bourgeoisie, ıt would not have been able to subdue 
anybody or anything. Without class hostility, there would not have been 
any social reform or social partnership. Partnership ın this setting does 
not arise out of mutual sympathy between the partners, but from an 
understanding that rejecting partnership could have catastrophic results. 
This might be called ‘postponed revolution’. 


When examined with hindsight from the point of view of liberal ‘com- 
mon sense’, the whole period since 1917 seems to be a chain of errors 
and crimes. This impression is in fact misleading; the impulse of 1917 
lasted so long for the reason that along this path there were also impres- 
sive victories, including economic ones. Nevertheless, looking back 
from the 1990s, it 1s easy to take the view that while Russia received 
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shocks, ‘Red terror’, collectivization, the Stalinist Thermidor, the mas- 
sive repressions of the 1930s, the horrors of war, and the strain of the 
post-war period of reconstruction, the West got consumer society, a 
viable democratic system, and ‘civilized’ capitalism. The point thar 
escapes the superficial observer is that the one would not have been pos- 
sible without the other. The history of the ‘successes’ of the West would 
have been impossible without our tragic history. By the 1930s, the 
Soviet Union was no longer ruled by a ‘revolutionary regime’. Trotsky 
correctly called the new political order the Soviet Thermidor, in which 
the new elite no longer served the ‘proletarian revolution’ but looked 
after itself. In the 1940s, with the rise of the Soviet super-power, the 
regime increasingly took on Bonapartist features. Though gravely 
weakened, the revolutionary impulse still made itself felt, and this was 
the secret both of the socio-economic successes of the USSR in the post- 
war period, and of the attractiveness of our country to the developing 
world. Nevertheless, this impulse was finally extinguished. By the late 
1980s we had a huge country with an inefficient super-centralized— 
and not particularly planned—economy, and a bloated, hypertrophied 
bureaucracy that was dreaming of acquiring property as well as power. 
The epoch of the ‘Soviet Thermidor’ had come to an end. The time had 
come for restoration. This historical task was taken on by the Yeltsin 
regime, with support from the West. 


The time had come for an epoch of reaction, which the press for some rea- 
son christened ‘liberal reform’. This reaction was not an internal Russian 
affair, but part of a world-wide process. Just as the Holy Alliance in 
Europe after the Napoleonic wars tried to root out the results of the 
French Revolution, so today the International Monetary Fund, Maas- 
tricht Europe and the American ‘new world order’ represent the reac- 
tionary answer of the old elites to the downfall of the revolutionary 
experiment. It is wrong to try to justify this social reaction on the basis of 
its technological successes. The period of the Holy Alliance was also one ` 
of intensive technological development, but this did not alter the epoch’s 
reactionary essence. 


Tt might be said that the main historical achievement of our revolution - 
was the reform of capitalism in the West. Now, as a result of the collapse _ 
of communism, this achievement is under threat. The defeat of the revo- 
lution 1s not simply weakening reformism but, in a certain sense, mak- 
ing it quite umpossible. 


It 1s not surprising that the collapse of the Soviet system has been a cata- 
strophe for social democracy, too. Since 1989 the reformist course of the 
labour movement ın the West has totally exhausted itself, and there 1s no 
new strategy or ideology. The result has been predictable. As the West 
has entered an era of acute social conflict and unclear political altern- 
atives, the place of reformism and revolutionism has been taken spon- 
taneously by radicalism, expressed ın uncoordinated aggressive demands 
and ın outbursts of unorganized protest. If history has not come to an 
end, this has been sumply because capitalism, after emerging victorious 
from its struggle with communism, has remained subject to its own 
propensities, to its own forces of self-destruction. It is as though we had 
returned to the pre-October epoch. 
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Forming New Social Interests 


Our historical task—altimarely, a question of survival—is becoming the 
search for new forms of social being, without which neither politics nor 
economics 1s possible. In Russia this social being cannot be bourgeois, 
because of the lack of a fully realized bourgeoisie. But creating a bour- 
geoisie retrospectively, on the basis of privatization, is just as impossible 
as living someone else’s life over again. For Russia, as for many countries, 
the perspectives for the development of the economy cannot be capitalist 
because of the ineffectiveness of the model that has taken shape. 
Consequently, a radical, innovative alternative remains on the agenda. 


The ideology of the Left can become an important factor in the organiza- 
tion of society precisely because of its collectivism. The task of the Left ın 
Russia is not only to express already formed interests, but also to help in 
their formation, and at the same time, co create itself as a political force. 
This will need to be done all over again. 


A renewal of the social being is not identical to the triumph of democ- 
racy, but it offers the only chance for democratic development 
Collectivism does not always guarantee freedom, but our freedom can no 
longer be defended without it. Left radicalism, ripening in a natural 
fashion in a land of failed capitalism, may not become the ideology of 
progress but, without it, progress is impossible. 


Lenin's book What is to be Dome? could only have been written by a social- 
ist from Russia. It would never have entered the head of a European 
social democrat that it was necessary to create a party of workers even 
before the rise of a mass working class, and then to ‘import’ proletarian 
consciousness into the ranks of the proletariat. But this apparent theoret- 
ical absurdity was born of the contradictory nature and uneven develop- 
ment of real Russian history. And was this true only of Russian history? 


People have either to organize themselves to carry out joint actions or to 
reconcile themselves to their fares. But the passivity and submissiveness 
of the masses will not lead to stability, since the source of the destabiliza- 
tion 1s the people at the top. In Europe ın the age of the Holy Alliance, it 
was possible to argue that the historical project of the French Revolution 
had ended in total defeat. But the epoch of reaction in Europe was fol- 
lowed by a new wave of revolutionary shocks, preconditioned precisely by 
the policies of the restoration. We are seeing the same thing today. The 
‘new world order’, which is systematically doing away with the elements 
of the ‘social state’ in all countries, is in fact creating the conditions for a 
train of new revolutionary shocks. 

At the very dawn of the modern era, ıt was explained that after the 
restoration would come the ‘Glorious Revolution’. Reaction is a natural 
historical phenomenon, but it becomes exhausted just as revolutions do. 
When this exhaustion sets in, a new era of change can begin. 


Translated by Renfrey Clarke 
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